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WILLIAM  TORREY  HARRIS :  AN  APPRECIATION 

William  Torrey  Harris  was  born  in  North  Killingly,  Conn., 
in  1835.  He  was  a  descendant  on  the  father's  side  from 
Thomas  Harris,  who  emigrated  to  Rhode  Island  with  Roger 
Williams.  His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  William  Torrey, 
who  left  England  and  settled  in  We\TTiouth,  Mass.,  in  1640. 
Dr.  Harris  was  educated  at  a  country'  district  school  in  Con- 
necticut, where  at  one  time  he  was  taught  by  Henry  Sabin, 
afterwards  so  well  known  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Iowa.  He  prepared  for  college  at  W'oodstock  (Conn.), 
Worcester,  and  Andover,  entering  Yale  College  in  1854. 

He  left  college  in  1857  in  the  middle  of  his  junior  year, 
with  an  enviable  record  as  a  scholar;  the  severing  of  his 
relation  with  Yale  was  due  entirely  to  his  feeling  that  he 
had  outgrown  the  environment  and  influence  of  the  college. 
Teaching  seemed  the  nearest  thing  to  him,  and  he  entered 
upon  his  splendid  career,  beginning  as  a  tutor  in  a  family 
living  in  St.  Louis.  Within  an  appreciably  short  time  he 
was  elected  principal  of  a  newly  erected  grammar  school,  win- 
ning his  appointment  in  a  competitive  examination.  At  that 
time  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  founded  and  fostered 
thru  the  foresight,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm  of  Rev.  W.  G. 
Eliot,  a  distinguished  Unitarian  clergyman,  had  emerged  from 
their  chrysalis  stage  and  were  rapidly  developing  under  the 
direction  of  Ira  Divoll,  one  of  the  most  capable  schoolmen  in 
the  new  West. 
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The  city  recovered  from  the  disastrous  fire  of  the  previous 
decade,  and  not  as  yet  materially  affected  by  the  internecine 
division  of  the  Civil  War,  was  instinct  with  life  and  energy. 
The  youthful  principal — he  was  barely  twenty- four  years  of 
age — threw  himself  into  the  task  of  organizing  the  hetero- 
geneous elements  in  this  new  school  district;  occupied  all  the 
time  in  teaching  the  higher  classes,  with  a  very  ordinary 
corps  of  assistant  teachers,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  he 
found  vent  for  all  his  energies.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
enter  this  school  by  transfer  from  another  grammar  school, 
and  be  assigned  to  the  room  over  which  he  had  charge.  At 
this  time  Dr.  Harris  was  full  of  nervous  energy,  and  his  every 
movement  showed  him  to  be  an  accomplished  athlete.  The 
school  playground  was  equipped,  thru  his  insistence  and  fore- 
sight, with  the. simple  appliances  of  a  gymnasium,  and  not  in- 
frequently at  recess  periods  the  young  principal  would  fill  our 
boyish  hearts  with  enthusiasm  by  his  feats  of  agility  and 
strength  on  the  trapeze,  the  horizontal  bar,  and  the  ladder. 
He  was  fond  of  all  outdoor  sports;  I  had  occasion  to  see  his 
accuracy  with  the  rifle,  and  more  than  once  note  his  skill 
and  endurance  as  a  swimmer.  As  a  teacher,  the  young  prin- 
cipal was  particularly  happy  in  history  and  grammar  recita- 
tions. Tho  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  was  exceedingly  pop- 
ular with  his  immediate  pupils.  He  early  manifested  great 
interest  in  my  reading,  and  allowed  me  to  read  many  books 
from  his  own  library.  At  this  time  I  remember  clearly  his 
great  interest  in  science,  particularly  the  telescope,  which  he 
had  built  himself  and  mounted  in  his  house.  He  told  me 
afterwards  that  this  marked  the  culmination  of  his  intimate 
interest  in  science. 

While  familiarizing  himself  with  the  study  of  science  in  its 
laboratory  sense,  Herbert  Spencer's  First  principles  appeared. 
It  made  a  profound  impression  upon  Dr.  Harris — where  it 
might  have  led  him  is  an  interesting  speculation;  but  he  came 
in  contact  with  Henry  C.  Brockmeyer  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the 
young  men  who  came  to  St.  Louis  in  a  reflex  movement 
growing  out  of  the  troubles  in  Germany  in  the  previous 
decade.    Brockmeyer  was  a  student  of  Kant,  and  an  enthusi- 
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astic  admirer  of  Hegel.  Fresh  from  his  studies,  he  became 
actuated  with  the  spirit  of  modernism,  of  vocationalism, 
and  determined  to  learn  a  trade.  He  selected  that  of  a 
stove-molder :  later,  influenced  by  Thoreau,  he  lived  as  a 
hermit  in  the  woods ;  then,  reinvigorated,  returned  to  St.  Louis 
to  enter  the  practise  of  law.  He  raised  a  regiment  which 
served  thru  the  Civil  War,  and  earned  in  later  years  the 
plaudits  of  all  good  citizens  for  his  rugged  honesty  and 
his  intellectual  insight.  It  was  during  Brockmeyer's  career 
as  a  stove-molder  that  Divoll,  Harris,  and  Holland  discovered 
him  and  his  knowledge  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  They  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  Brockmeyer's  room,  on  the  *'  East  Side  "  of 
St.  Louis,  often  arriving  before  Brockmeyer  had  cooked 
his  frugal  meal  and  while  he  was  physically  worn  out  by  his 
labors.  The  enthusiasm  of  this  little  band  of  students  in  a 
new  and  materialistic  atmosphere,  seeking  light  upon  the 
obscure  passages  and  involved  construction  of  Kant's  Critique 
of  pure  reason,  echoed  the  ardor  and  interest  of  the  students 
of  Greek  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  chronicled  by  S}Tnonds 
in  his  stor}'  of  the  rise  of  the  Italian  Republics.  To  Dr.  Har- 
ris this  study  meant  going  over  again  his  Aristotle  and  his 
Plato.  He  mastered  the  dialectic,  and  shutting  out  the  rest 
of  the  world,  for  a  period  he  became  self -hypnotized  by  the 
ontological  reveries  of  Hegel.  How  he  managed  to  find  the 
time  for  this  study  is  a  mystery  to  me  even  now,  for  at  this 
time  Dr.  Harris,  with  Graham,  the  author  of  a  revised  Pit- 
manic  shorthand  system,  taught  stenography  in  their  evening 
school  in  St.  Louis,  the  first  school  of  the  kind  west  of  New 
York.  Quite  a  number  of  able  newspaper  men  learned 
stenography  at  this  school.  One  may  understand  certain  man- 
nerisms in  Dr.  Harris's  public  addresses,  a  certain  adherence 
to  his  notes,  when  one  knows  that  his  manuscript  was  writ- 
ten in  shorthand. 

The  glamour  of  Herbert  Spencer  was  dissipated  by  the 
Kantian  categories.  Under  this  spell,  in  1862,  Dr.  Harris 
wrote  a  critical  review  of  Herbert  Spencer's  First  principles, 
and  offered  it  to  the  North  American  reznew.  Coming  from 
an  unknown  author,  the  article  was  declined.     It  appeared 
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later  as  the  first  article  in  The  journal  of  speculative 
philosophy,  edited  and  published  by  Dr.  Harris  from  1867  to 
1880.  In  1866  Dr.  Harris  was  elected  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  St.  Louis. 
Ira  Divoll  was  still  superintendent,  resigning  the  following 
year  to  become  state  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  state 
of  Missouri.  From  1867  until  1880  Dr.  Harris  was  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  St.  Louis.  His  first  report  as  assistant 
superintendent  reflected  his  researches  and  studies  in  the  realm 
of  idealistic  philosophy.  This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the 
place  which  these  reports  occupy  in  the  history  of  education 
in  the  United  States,  but  even  at  this  time  they  have  the 
freshness,  the  vigor,  and  the  truth  of  the  universal.  The 
high  plane  upon  which  they  were  written,  the  conciseness  and 
definiteness  of  the  treatment,  the  constructive,  practical  char- 
acter of  his  theories  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
public  school  men  of  the  country.  The  university  liad,  in 
reality,  reached  down  and  virilized  and  spiritualized  the  com- 
monplace and  stereotyped  elementary  school. 

His  administration  of  the  schools  was  remarkable  for  its 
conversion  of  a  jellyfish  organism  into  a  giant  with  bones. 
The  city  normal  school,  under  Anna  C.  Brackett,  probably 
the  most  capable  woman  yet  identified  with  public  schools  in 
the  United  States,  began  to  influence  the  teaching  in  the 
schools.  Dr.  Harris  revolutionized  the  teaching  of  reading 
and  arithmetic.  As  early  as  1873  ^^e  kindergarten  became  a 
part  of  the  school  system,  the  first  school  being  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  Susan  E.  Blow.  A  course  in  science  for  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools  followed  in  1874, — a  course 
of  study  so  full  and  complete,  and  so  carefully  guarded  in  its 
operations  that  it  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  more 
ambitious  courses  in  our  best  schools  at  the  present  day.  The 
work  under  this  course,  too,  was  largely  based  on  observation 
and  experiment.  I  had  returned  to  St.  Louis  earlier  than  this 
as  principal  of  a  grammar  school,  and  lived  thru  these 
transitions  of  the  school  organization.  Naturally,  the  work 
in  science  in  those  days  was  often  poorly  done,  mainly  from 
lack  of  scientific  guidance,  and  met  with  violent  opposition 
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from  the  teachers  and  principals.  My  intimacy  with  Dr.  Har- 
ris was  such  that  I  often  voiced  these  criticisms,  pointing  out 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  plan  in  actual  operation.  He 
always  replied  that  he  was  aiming  to  break  up  the  self-satis- 
fied complacency  which  inevitably  followed  what  had  been  ac- 
complished; that  he  wanted  to  force  a  modification,  as  dis- 
tinct from  cr>-stallization,  in  the  teachers'  mental  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  a  topic;  that  this  was  a  prerequisite  to  the 
development  of  the  schools  as  a  whole,  and  what  the  pupils 
got  out  of  this  in  the  beginning  was  immaterial.  I  could  not 
see  his  point  of  view,  and  well  remember  his  smile  years 
afterwards  when,  on  another  matter,  I  used  to  him  the  argu- 
ments he  advanced  in  the  early  seventies. 

At  this  time,  prior  to  Judge  Cooley's  epochal  decision  on 
the  right  of  a  community  to  maintain  a  high  school  at  public 
expense,  the  city  high  school  was  always  in  danger.  The 
arguments  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  school,  its  value  to 
the  community — contained  in  his  reports  for  1874-1879 — did 
much  to  preserve  that  elementary  people's  college  in  the  new 
West.  He  evolved  the  system  of  loose  classification  of  pupils 
in  the  schools;  developed  an  automatic  arrangement  for  the 
classification  of  schools,  and  the  administration  of  those 
schools  by  the  principals.  He  discust  the  question  of  edu- 
cational values  in  his  customary  thoro  manner.  Like 
Camot,  he  organized  victory;  to  such  an  extent  that  so  far 
as  administration  is  concerned,  in  St.  Louis  and  the  districts 
radiating  therefrom,  one  never  hears  the  problem  discust. 
His  services  to  St.  Louis  in  developing  a  strong  school  senti- 
ment by  bringing  the  Germans  to  support  the  schools,  his 
capture  of  the  Irish  by  his  helpfulness  to  the  young  Irish 
leaders;  his  conversion  of  the  press  by  his  wise  political  in- 
sight, fused  the  opposition  into  a  harmonious  supporting 
phalanx,  which  has  never  since  faltered  in  its  support  of  the 
schools.  His  service  to  the  city  in  the  building  of  school- 
houses,  settling  questions  of  heating  and  ventilation,  lighting 
and  seating,  the  location  of  new  school  buildings,  attests  the 
practical  operation  of  his  acute  mind. 

Beginning  about   1892,  a  body  of  young  and  aggressive 
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teachers,  incapable  of  comprehending  Dr.  Harris  from  Hm- 
ited  education  and  more  Hmited  mental  power,  began  to 
criticize  him — at  first  privately,  and  then  publicly — as  im- 
practical, lacking  a  constructive  mind.  To  my  mind  he  was 
the  most  practical,  the  most  constructive-minded  scholarly 
man  I  ever  knew.  As  his  mind  turned  in  the  discussion  of  a 
question  back  to  the  great  categories  of  philosophy,  that 
he  might  properly  fix  its  mental  longitude  and  latitude, 
classify  and  label  it,  so  he  sought  to  objectify  his  thought  so 
far  as  schools  were  concerned, — not  his  schools,  but  all 
schools.  Unlike  some  of  our  later  leaders,  his  study  of  Ger- 
man schools  and  German  methods  never  led  him  to  coun- 
tenance the  Germanizing  of  American  schools.  Just  as  one 
never  heard  him  say:  "We  did  this  in  St.  Louis,"  or  "My 
experience  proves  this,"  or  "  I  did  this,"  he  universalized  the 
discussion  of  everything  that  he  advocated.  He  sought  the 
principle,  the  universal  principle,  upon  which  development 
rested,  and  pursued  that  logically  to  the  end.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  greatest  school  administrators  that  America  has  pro- 
duced. He  was  great  in  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  an  ideal  manager.  It  is  no  disparagement,  but  the  high- 
est of  compliments  to  say  that  he  would  succeed  best  in  the 
largest  cities,  where  he  was  farthest  removed  from  the  actual 
work  of  teaching  in  the  schools.  He  was  equally  strong  in 
conference  with  sub-committees  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
with  the  Principals'  Club,  or  with  such  organizations  as  the 
Kant  Club  and  Aristotle  Club,  whose  destinies  he  directed. 
He  was  just,  never  allowing  himself  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
opposition  of  an  individual,  or  a  group  of  individuals,  when 
a  question  of  promotion  or  advancement  of  an  individual  was 
to  be  decided.  He  had  no  place  in  his  scheme  of  life,  how- 
ever, for  a  man  without  a  soul;  I  never  knew  him  in  those 
turbulent,  strenuous  times  to  make  a  mistake  in  assigning  the 
proper  status  of  any  man  who  figured  in  the  settlement  of 
school  questions.  He  had  a  theory  that  the  activities  and  con- 
clusions of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  rested  pri- 
marily on  the  personal  attitude  of  the  small  minority  of  wise 
good  men  of  its  membership.     It  was  his  duty  to  see  that  this 
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minority  properly  combined  with  the  unwise  good  men  on  the 
board.  He  felt  that  unless  this  was  done  he  and  this  minor- 
ity were  to  blame.  He  was  ever  fond  of  pointing  out  locally 
and  elsewhere  instances  of  this  failure,  resulting  in  the  forced 
combination  of  unwise  good  men  with  wliat  may  be  termed 
the  opportunist  rascal  element.  In  his  relations  with  the 
Board  of  Education  he  lived  on  a  high  plane:  yet  he  never  al- 
lowed the  board  to  discuss  one  of  his  projects  until  it  had 
slumbered  long  enough  to  have  each  member  reasonably  ac- 
quainted with  its  provisions  and  bearings.  He  was  often 
misunderstood  in  the  old  days,  but  rarely  misjudged.  He 
gave  notice  of  his  resignation  in  1880,  in  pursuance  of  plans 
that  he  had  formulated  years  before.  He  left  the  city  at  the 
climax  of  his  reputation  and  influence. 

He  had  long  been  an  admirer  of  Emerson,  and  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Alcott  and  Sanborn.  He  had  been  importuned 
in  the  West  to  expand  the  circle  of  the  Kant  Club,  and  seek  a 
habitat  and  a  time  when  those  who  had  become  interested 
in  philosophy  might  pursue  their  studies.  The  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy  grew  up  because  of  similar  importunities 
from  those  who  looked  upon  Dr.  Harris  as  a  guide  to  their 
studies  and  thinking.  The  idea  of  this  school  originated  in 
the  brain  of  Emerson.  Tho  Alcott  and  Sanborn  fell  in 
with  this  idea,  it  is  believed  that  the  insistence  and  energy  of 
H.  K.  Jones  of  Indiana  brought  about  the  establishment  of 
this  school  at  Concord  in  the  spring  of  1879.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Harris  should  locate  in  Concord,  Mass. 
Alcott,  Sanborn,  and  Harris  were  the  real  heads  of  the 
faculty — "  What  is  sought  in  the  discussion  at  Concord  is  not 
an  absolute  unity  of  opinion,  but  a  general  agreement  in  the 
manner  of  viewing  philosophic  truth  and  applying  it  to  the 
problems  of  life.  .  .  .  The  aim  of  the  faculty  has  been  to 
bring  together  a  few  of  tiiose  persons  who.  in  America,  have 
possest  a  desire  to  pursue  the  paths  of  speculative  philosophy. 
To  encourage  these  students  to  communicate  with  each  other 
what  they  have  learned  and  meditated,  and  to  illustrate  by  a 
constant  reference  to  poetry  and  the  higher  literature  those 
ideas  which  philosophy  presents." 
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During  the  life  of  this  school,  from  1879  to  1884,  the 
faculty  embraced  many  brilliant  names,  among  them  Ben- 
jamin Peirce,  Noah  Porter,  McCosh,  Howison,  Alcott,  San- 
born, Albee,  Davidson,  Snider,  Jones,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Edna  Cheney,  Soldan,  Mead,  John  Bascom,  and  William 
James.  Dr.  Harris's  life  in  Concord  and  his  services  to  the 
new  school  widened  his  sphere  of  influence  greatly.  The  op- 
portunity presented  to  those  thoughtful  teachers  who  came 
to  Concord  in  the  search  after  truth,  and  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  infrequent  meetings  at  Davidson's  Camp,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  bore  rich  fruits  in  the  teachers'  literature  of  the 
next  decade.  Indeed,  Dr.  Harris's  labors  here  and  in  St. 
Louis  made  possible  our  present  respectable  advance  towards 
the  creation  and  support  of  a  literature  of  which  teachers  need 
not  be  ashamed. 

In  New  England  Dr.  Harris  received  a  cordial  welcome,  he 
became  president  of  the  famous  Massachusetts  School  Mas- 
ters' Club;  he  was  in  demand  wherever  teachers  were  gath- 
ered together.  He  charmed  and  influenced  the  public  school 
men  of  New  England,  even  more  than  he  did  those  in  the  new 
West.  His  influence  there,  however,  was  naturally  on  a  dif- 
ferent plane,  and  rather  in  the  direction  of  coalescing  certain 
scattered  groups  than  in  constructive  work.  It  was  a  delight 
for  Massachusetts  to  present  the  name  of  her  adopted  son 
for  appointment  as  Commissioner  of  Education.  He  recreated 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  making  it  an  institution  of  the  high- 
est importance  and  potency  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
never  believed  in  centralizing  power  in  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, but  his  marvelous  personality  thru  his  addresses  and  re- 
ports permeated  the  thinking  on  educational  questions  thru 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world.  His  scholarship,  his 
knowledge  of  the  schools  of  other  lands,  his  broad-minded- 
ness, his  individual  charm  of  manner,  thru  the  impression  he 
created  on  his  foreign  visitors,  did  much  to  exalt  the  Amer- 
ican school  and  the  American  schoolmaster  in  the  eyes  of  both 
the  old  and  new  world. 

No  sketch  of  Dr.  Harris's  influence  upon  his  times  can  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to  the  marvelous  scope  of 
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his  intellectual  activities.  He  came  out  of  Yale  with  an  ap- 
petite for  languages, — ^the  example  of  Elihu  Burritt,  he  told 
me  once,  imprest  him  greatly.  Like  most  of  the  precocious 
boys  at  college,  he  wanted  to  do  something  else  than  that 
which  was  assigned  to  him.  With  his  grip  over  languages — 
the  Oriental  group  of  languages  particularly  interested  him — 
he  wished  to  devote  himself  to  comparative  philology.  Yale 
probably  thought  him  not  prepared  for  this,  but  his  dreams 
and  his  accomplishments  in  this  field  may  account  to  those 
who  did  not  know  him  intimately  for  his  selection  by  the  pub- 
lishers as  editor,  under  Noah  Porter,  of  Webster's  Interna- 
tional dictionary,  and  editor-in-chief  of  Webster's  New  inter- 
national dictionary.  The  range  of  his  intellectual  activities 
was  phenomenal.  I  was  continually  discovering  some  new 
avenue  of  human  endeavor  which  he  had  explored.  Calling 
on  him  one  evening  in  Washington,  I  found  a  young  friend 
who  had  called  on  Dr.  Harris  to  have  him  look  over  the 
model  of  a  new  air-brake  for  use  on  railway  trains.  Our 
conversation  took  a  wide  range;  this  young  man  was  a  chess 
player;  Dr.  Harris  reached  up  to  one  of  the  shelves  in  his 
study,  pulled  down  a  rare  work  on  chess,  spoke  incidentally  of 
his  once  great  interest  in  the  game,  and  gave  it  to  his  young 
friend.  At  this  same  meeting  he  told  me  of  his  early  fond- 
ness for  mathematics,  and  related  with  glee  the  prizes  he  had 
gained  at  college  for  excellence  in  mathematics. 

The  Academy  of  Science  in  St.  Louis  was  an  old  estab- 
lished and  able  body  of  men.  Dr.  Harris  early  shared  in  their 
discussions.  His  fugitive  papers  before  that  body  during 
the  sixties  on  various  phenomena  in  the  domain  of  science 
were  of  very  high  character,  and  gained  for  him  the  con- 
fidence of  men  like  Eads,  Flad,  and  Smith,  who  later  gained 
national  reputation  as  mechanical  engineers.  With  Ira  Divoll, 
he  instituted  and  founded  the  Public  School  Library  of  St. 
Louis,  giving  this  then  much  opposed  idea  his  ardent  support 
and  fostering  care  until  it  developed  into  its  present  prominent 
relation  to  the  life  of  the  city. 

His  incursion  into  the  fields  of  philosophy  was  followed  by 
an  intensive  study  of  art,  then  of  music,  then  of  economics. 
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with  its  many  related  sub-topics.  In  the  seventies  he  had 
written  an  article  for  a  technical  journal  explaining  the  move- 
ments and  operations  of  the  gyroscope.  In  the  later  sev- 
enties he  had  been  quoted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; in  Leipzig,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  Bonn,  by  the  early 
eighties  he  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  that  galaxy  of 
minds  not  separated  by  nationality.  In  the  eighties  his  reply 
to  the  fallacies  of  Henry  George  gave  him  a  reputation  among 
publicists.  I  have  been  allowed  to  read  an  unpublished  manu- 
script of  his  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  complete  answer 
to  the  arguments  and  fallacies  of  Karl  Marx  yet  written  on 
the  subject.  At  my  last  interview  with  him  in  Washington 
he  handed  me  a  clipping  from  the  Washington  Post,  em- 
bodying his  views  on  the  currency  question  in  the  United 
States.  His  mind  was  not,  however,  that  of  an  encyclopedist, 
it  was  the  mind  of  a  specialist.  He  had  little  patience  with 
general  information;  he  always  went  to  the  bottom  of  things, 
and  more  than  any  man  I  ever  knew,  he  kept  in  touch  with 
each  branch  of  knowledge  that  he  had  exploited. 

The  Journal  of  speculative  philosophy  had  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Jones,  then  at  Terre 
Haute  Normal  School,  now  of  Nebraska,  one  of  the  very 
greatest  men  Indiana  has  given  to  the  world;  Brown,  of  In- 
dianapolis, now  of  Bloomington  (111.);  Bryant,  of  Daven- 
port (Iowa);  Greenwood,  then  at  Kirksville;  Baldwin, 
Cheney,  Osborn,  Cook,  Hewitt,  Edwards  had  a  new  world  to 
revel  in.  Rosenkranz's  Pedagogics,  translated  by  Miss 
Brackett,  soon  appeared;  Winckelmann's  Art  criticisms,  side 
by  side  with  Kroeger's  translation  of  Fichte's  Science  of 
knowledge,  Brockmeyer's  Letters  on  Faust,  Snider 's 
Shakspere,  Harris's  Exposition  of  the  Divina  comedia  of 
Dante,  followed  in  succession.  The  Aristotle  Club  and  the 
Kant  Club  in  St.  Louis  attracted  another  group  of  men. 
While  Davidson,  Kroeger,  and  Brockmeyer  slowly  lost  their 
interest  in  the  Kant  Club,  Dr.  Harris  never  faltered.  He  was 
the  oracle  and  the  leader  in  every  sense.  There  were  few, 
very  few,  philosophic  minds  in  either  of  these  clubs,  but  every 
member  having  some  task  to  perform — some  specific  transla- 
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tion  to  prepare — grew  into  the  spirit  of  the  study.  Each 
member  at  least  became  familiar  with  Carlyle,  Goethe,  Emer- 
son, Plato,  and  the  other  master-minds  of  literature  who  dealt 
with  the  spirit.  Dr.  Harris's  incursions  into  the  realm  of 
general  literature  were  also  remarkable.  He  touched  in  these 
excursions  every  phase  of  literary  life  and  expression.  He 
was  fond  of  Quo  vadis;  to  him  it  was  the  greatest  picture 
ever  drawn  of  the  influence  of  Greek  thought  and  life  super- 
imposed upon  the  Roman  world.  He  liked  Blackmore's 
Lorna  Doone  intensely — he  told  me  with  glee  on  his  last  trip 
abroad  of  the  coming  joy  in  his  journey  to  rural  England, 
where  Blackmore  had  laid  the  scenes  of  his  beautiful  novel. 
He  had  equipped  himself,  too.  with  accurate  maps  of  this  Eng- 
lish country,  and  had  planned  for  the  study  of  this  new  phase 
of  interest  with  his  customary  thoroness. 

Dr.  Harris  got  out  of  this  vicarious  sacrifice  as  director  of 
these  clubs  greater  skill  and  aptitude  in  expressing  his  views, 
and  greater  charity  to  those  who  did  not  or  could  not  under- 
stand. His  great  intellectual  charity  was  always  a  mystery  to 
me — no  man  could  be  so  stupid,  no  one  so  inept,  no  one  so 
narrow,  that  Dr.  Harris  ever  appeared  to  lose  patience  or 
manifest  the  slightest  loss  of  his  habitual  courtesy.  What  a 
beautiful  picture  he  presented  in  his  many  controversies  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  National  Educational  Association! 
When  an  opponent  urged  that  our  knowledge  all  came  thru 
experience,  he  might  ask  if  our  knowledge  of  personal  identity 
came  from  that  source.  When  one  misquoted,  he  might  ad- 
vise a  rereading  of  his  Aristotle.  But  no  sarcasm  of  a  petty 
character  to  wound  or  harass  his  opponent  ever  past  his  lips. 
He  was  generous  in  his  controversies,  he  never  belittled  in 
private  the  attainments  of  the  man  who  could  not  under- 
stand. From  his  influence  sprang  nearly  all  the  educational 
uplift,  and  all  the  inspiration  which  the  last  thirty  years  have 
seen  come  out  of  the  Middle  West.  I  never  knew  his 
political  affiliations.  We  visited  schools  together  the  day  after 
the  election  in  1876,  and  judging  from  his  conversation  that 
day,  I  believe  that  he  voted  for  Tilden;  he  voted  for  Cleve- 
land in  1888,  in  1892  for  Harrison.     He  was  deeply  religious 
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in  spirit,  what  might  be  termed  intellectually  a  Christian.  He 
seemed  to  have  approached  religion  from  his  intellectual  side, 
and  not  from  the  side  of  faith.  He  was  fond  of  show- 
ing how  certain  dogmas  of  the  Christian  world  usually  ac- 
cepted thru  faith  were  to  him  intellectually  demonstrable.  He 
had  always  the  flavor  of  a  cultivated  gentleman  about  him. 
The  mellowness  and  sweetness  which  a  training  in  early  life 
gives  to  mind  and  character  were  strongly  marked  in  him.  A 
tone  of  super-intellectual  refinement  pervaded  his  speech  and 
his  being.  His  bearing  was  that  of  a  cultivated  man,  tinged 
with  a  shade  of  bashfulness — the  bashfulness  of  a  boy.  His 
humor  was  keen  and  sunlit,  rippling  away  from  him  like  the 
laughter  of  a  child.  He  was  delightful  in  conversation,  in- 
evitably drawing  out  of  his  company  their  best  thought — his 
clashes  with  Davidson  over  Aristotle  and  Aquinas  were  worth 
going  miles  to  hear.  He  was  fond  of  the  glories,  dreams,  and 
failures  of  the  thirteenth  century — "  that  resplendent  sunset 
of  an  epoch  which  had  extended  in  one  form  or  another  back 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  equally  as  the  broken  and  stormy  dawn  of  an  epoch  which 
has  for  six  hundred  years  since  been  passing  thru  an  amazing 
phantasmagoria  of  change." 

What  a  galaxy  of  able  and  scholarly  men  and  women  he 
gathered  around  him  in  St.  Louis!  Morgan,  Davidson,  Sni- 
der, Soldan,  Blewett,  Martling,  Bryant,  Cook,  Long,  Cheney, 
Kimball,  Lane,  Hall,  Knowlton,  Tallman,  Miss  Brackett,  Miss 
Blow,  Miss  Shafer,  Miss  Dozier,  Miss  Beede,  Miss  Fisher, 
Miss  Fruechte — all  these  and  more  in  one  small  system  of 
schools.  He  grew  old  gracefully,  with  the  love  and  esteem  of 
the  teachers  of  the  country.  Everywhere  the  genuineness  of 
his  character  and  the  superiority  of  his  intellectual  ability  were 
recognized  and  admired.    He  is  mourned  by  a  nation. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 
Boston,  Mass. 


II 

EDUCATIONAL  TENDENCIES  IN  AMERICA  ^ 

Because  the  United  States  of  America  has  no  national 
system  of  education,  because  even  within  the  states,  which 
are  the  imits  of  general  administration,  there  is  a  minimum  of 
state  and  a  maximum  of  local  control  and  direction,  it  is 
proper  to  speak  of  tendencies.  Furthermore,  it  is  proper 
to  describe  these  tendencies  in  terms  of  national  rather  than 
of  state  areas,  because  under  the  flexible  and  local  system  of 
administration  a  new  idea  or  movement  may  almost  simul- 
taneously become  effective  in  places  thousands  of  miles  £^art, 
while  in  each  case  the  larger  part  of  the  adjacent  territory  is 
quite  unaffected.  So  much  rests  with  the  individual  teacher 
or  superintendent,  so  much  depends  upon  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise of  a  particular  community,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  speak  of  any  state  in  its  entirety  as  being  in  the  van  of 
progress,  or  as  generally  retarded.  Within  almost  any  state 
may  be  found  localities  where  educational  enterprise  is 
abundant  and  well  directed;  and  equally  there  is  hardly  a  state 
which  has  not  ver>'  backward  and  imperfect  schools  or  sys- 
tems of  schools. 

But  America  has  a  national  literature  of  education;  it  has 
national  meetings  of  educators;  and  it  has  schools  which 
propagate  educational  ideas  national  in  scope.  Progressive 
superintendents  and  open-minded  teachers  are  widely  dis- 
tributed; hence  the  person  interested  in  a  new  educational  de- 
velopment, a  new  method,  a  special  form  of  administration, 
may  expect  to  find  it  in  many  diverse  and,  sometimes,  un- 
suspected places. 

As   a  basis   for  the   discussion   of  modern   tendencies   in 

American  education,  let  us  first  briefly  take  note  of  accom- 

•An  address  delivered  at  the  West  Riding  (Yorkshire)  County  Council 
Teachers'  Vacation  Course,  Aug^JSt,  1909. 
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plishments.  Like  that  of  other  civilized  countries,  American 
elementary  education  is  now  universal,  free,  compulsory,  and 
under  state  support  and  control.  Unlike  that  of  some 
European  states,  it  is  entirely  secular,  no  church  having  any 
connection  with  it  whatever.  The  quality  of  this  elementary 
education  is  variable,  as  before  indicated.  Teaching  is  al- 
most entirely  in  the  hands  of  women,  supervision  and  direc- 
tion almost  entirely  conducted  by  men.  On  the  whole,  the 
most  progressive  states  have  the  smallest  proportion  of  men 
teachers,  including  supervisors;  this  is  due,  not  to  the  fact 
that  the  women  teachers  make  the  best  schools,  but  to  the  fact 
that  where  standards  set  by  the  public  for  the  schools  are  ex- 
acting, a  better  grade  of  woman  than  man  can  be  found  for  a 
given  compensation.  Supervision  and  inspection  of  ele- 
mentary education  are  defective,  except  in  cities;  in  these, 
large  and  small,  modern  demands  are  developing  an  excellent 
form  of  direction,  and  a  genuine  profession  of  educational  ex- 
pert is  being  evolved.  All  the  states  have  training  schools 
for  teachers,  but,  owing  to  the  comparatively  short  duration 
of  the  teaching  career  of  the  average  woman,  they  are  quite 
unable  to  supply  all  the  properly  equipped  teachers  needed. 
Outside  the  cities,  the  majority  of  teachers  represent  little 
professional  training,  but  are  commonly  women  of  fair  gen- 
eral education  and  an  abounding  interest  and  enthusiasm,  be- 
ing quite  commonly  the  daughters  of  middle  class  and  pros- 
perous people,  and  having  the  beginnings  of  genuine  pro- 
fessional interest. 

Secondary  education,  adapted  to  begin  at  the  close  of  the 
elementary  school  period  and  therefore  practically  inac- 
cessible to  pupils  under  their  fourteenth  year  of  age,  may 
now  also  be  said  to  be  universal,  public,  and  non-sectarian. 
It  is  also  universally  free,  even  textbooks  and  laboratory  sup- 
plies being  in  many  cases  provided  at  public  expense.  The 
growth  of  attendance  in  secondary  schools  is  one  of  the  mar- 
velous facts  of  American  educational  history  during  the  last 
two  decades,  the  number  of  pupils  in  public  and  private  high 
schools  (all,  practically,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age)  having  increased  from  about  one-third  of  one  per  cent. 
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of  the  total  population  to  slightly  over  one  per  cent.  These 
schools  are  very  democratic  in  character,  all  the  public  and 
over  half  the  private  ones  having  no  provisions  for  boarding 
or  interne  students.  About  half  the  teachers,  and  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  pupils,  are  female.  Tho  commonly  de- 
scribed affectionately  as  the  "  colleges  of  the  people,"  they  yet 
present  programs  of  study  largely  based  on  the  traditional 
cultural  subjects  which  evolved  in  the  days  when  secondary 
education  was  the  prerogative  of  the  favored  few. 

In  the  western  half  of  the  United  States  college  and  uni- 
versity have  practically  become  also  state  schools,  almost 
free  to  residents  of  the  state,  and  accessible  to  all  who  are 
able  to  profit  from  their  work.  The  state  university,  co- 
educational and  non-sectarian,  connecting  intimately  with  the 
system  of  secondar\'  education  of  the  state,  and  training  the 
citizens  and  carrying  on  the  research  work  in  applied  science 
and  art  required  by  the  state,  is  a  new  type  of  institution,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  resting  on  the  affections  and  the 
wealth  of  the  individual  states,  it  has  a  great  future.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  states  have  state  universities. 

Roughly,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  America  has  founded 
in  all  the  states  a  complete  school  system;  that  it  supports  this 
system  generously,  and  that  in  the  efficacy  of  public  education 
it  has  an  unbounded,  perhaps  almost  excessive,  faith.  It  has 
been  reluctant  to  diminish  local  control  and  popular  manage- 
ment of  this  education.  The  efficacy  of  the  .system  is  im- 
paired by  the  lack  of  trained  teachers  and  a  teaching  pro- 
fession; in  some  communities  it  is  antiquated,  unprogressive, 
ill  supported. 

Among  current  tendencies  which  will  be  referred  to  w^ithout 
discussion  should  be  noted  those  which  tend  to  remedy  defects . 
above  noted.  Slowly  a  system  of  expert  supervision  is  being 
developed  for  rural  schools.  In  some  states  are  being  adopted 
measures  tending  to  force  negligent  and  unprogressive  com- 
munities up  to  a  respectable  standard.  Year  by  year  the  com- 
pensation of  teachers  improves,  tho  this,  so  far,  is  having 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  disposition  of  men  of  the  quality 
demanded  to  enter  teaching,  particularly  in  the  elementary 
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school.  A  variety  of  powerful  agencies,  some  connected  with 
state  universities,  some  with  quasi-public  institutions,  are  at 
work  to  improve  the  quality  of  secondary  school  instruction. 
Normal  schools  are  rapidly  raising  their  standards.  The  ma- 
terial equipment  of  public  education — buildings,  grounds, 
books,  laboratories,  libraries — already  of  fairly  high  grade  in 
America,  is  also  undergoing  constant  betterment.  In  all  these 
respects,  the  current  movements  in  America  do  not  differ  sig- 
nificantly from  those  found  in  other  civilized  countries. 

Of  present  tendencies  in  American  education  the  most 
impressive  just  now  is,  undoubtedly,  the  one  having  for  its 
goal  what  is  comprehensively  called  "  vocational  education." 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  in  this  field  America  has  elaborated 
and  accepted  a  fairly  complete  theory,  and  is  now  only  waiting 
for  the  means,  the. trained  teachers,  and  necessary  legislation, 
to  put  it  into  effect.  This  development  is  the  culmination  of 
a  series  of  minor  movements,  with  many  of  which  England 
is  no  less  familiar  than  America.  Higher  education  has  al- 
ways held  its  opportunities  for  preparation  for  the  higher  vo- 
cations or  professions,  and  in  the  United  States  the  national 
government  has  extended  this  by  practically  endowing  state 
colleges  for  the  preparation  of  those  aiming  to  become  leaders 
in  the  engineering  and  agricultural  callings.  Normal  schools 
are  vocational  schools.  Public  schools  to  train  prospective 
workers  in  commercial  fields  are  steadily  replacing  the  more 
or  less  inadequate  private  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  The 
introduction  of  drawing  was  designed  to  have,  directly  or  in- 
directly, an  effect  on  vocation,  so  also  was  the  placing  of  ap- 
plied science  in  school  programs;  and  many  of  the  proponents 
of  manual  training  had  the  same  end  in  view.  Observant 
educators  had  long  noticed  that  the  most  successful  education 
for  negroes  and  Indians,  for  defectives  and  delinquents,  had 
come  to  rest,  consciously  and  purposely,  on  vocational  founda- 
tions. 

During  the  last  century  the  course  of  development  of  in- 
dustry was  such  as  practically  to  destroy  apprenticeship  as  an 
effective  means  of  leading  the  youth  into  vocational  fitness. 
The  old-fashioned  farmer  was  quite  incompetent  to  make  of 
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his  son  the  new  type  of  agriculturist,  capable  of  applying 
science  to  his  work.  It  became  apparent,  too,  that  the  home, 
thru  no  fault  of  its  own,  was  becoming  less  effective  in  its 
great  work  of  teaching  girls  the  vocation  which  the  great 
majority  of  them,  in  a  sound  and  advancing  nation,  must  fol- 
low— that  of  home-making.  To  the  student  of  social  life — 
the  social  economist — it  was  becoming  apparent  that  a  large, 
if  not  the  largest,  factor  in  the  production  of  the  vicious  and 
the  incompetent,  the  criminal  and  the  pauper,  is  incapacity  to 
produce  effectively,  to  work  productively.  The  idle  boy,  the 
loafer,  the  untaught  youth,  the  untrained  girl — they  are 
destined  usually  to  be  a  heavy  burden  to  society  instead  of 
being  bearers  of  burdens. 

And  hence  emerges  a  curious  reflection.  For  two  or  three 
centuries  now,  civilized  society  has  been  increasingly  concern- 
ing itself  with  what  we  style  cultural  education.  In  this  field 
there  has  been  an  unbroken  tendency  towards  state  paternal- 
ism, collectivism,  socialism.  Cultural  education  for  the  masses 
has  become  state  supported,  state  owned,  state  managed,  state 
compelled.  Parental  and  church  participation  have  become 
steadily  less.  In  the  United  States,  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
third  of  all  money  raised  by  public  taxation  goes  to  support 
what  its  defenders  call  "  cultural  education;  "  and  it  is  the 
same  in  other  countries.  In  this  respect,  society  has  turned 
its  back  very  resolutely  upon  the  old  individualistic  principle  of 
"  laissez  faire."  But  after  all,  cultural  education  is  only  one 
phase  of  an  entire  education.  Vocational  education  is  also  a 
very  real,  and  at  bottom,  a  more  real  thing,  because  more 
primitive  and  basal.  But  during  the  period  just  named,  so- 
ciety has  been  in  the  matter  of  vocational  education  moving 
towards,  rather  than  away  from,  the  individualistic  principle 
of  laissez  faire,  always  excepting  Germany.  This  is  so  be- 
cause the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  rested  essentially  on 
state,  or,  at  any  rate,  on  social-group,  action.  The  condi- 
tions of  life  were  such  that,  until  recent  times,  it  was  hard  for 
the  boy  or  the  girl  to  escape  the  obligation  of  learning  some 
work  fairly  well.  But  the  old  social  system  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  largely  given  way;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  most  respects. 
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so  far  as  the  majority  of  workers  is  concerned,  public  action 
has  hitherto  done  httle  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  Whether  we 
contemplate  the  economic  welfare  of  the  state,  or  the  well- 
being  of  individuals,  it  should  be  evident  that  the  principle 
of  laissez  faire  can  no  longer  hold  in  the  very  great  field  of 
vocational  education.  It  would  seem  that,  within  ten  years, 
popular  objection  to  public  support  and  control  of  this  kind 
of  education  has  largely  faded  away;  that  instead  we  now 
have  a  very  vigorous  propaganda  in  its  favor  emanating  not 
alone  from  educators,  but  from  business  men,  philanthropists, 
labor  unions,  and  leaders  of  movements  for  social  ameliora- 
tion of  all  sorts. 

Reference  to  some  specific  aspects  of  this  movement  will 
serve  to  indicate  its  relatively  fundamental  character.  We 
note  first  the  breadth  of  the  definition  of  vocational  education. 
It  includes  all  the  special  training  which  tends  to  fit  a  given 
level  or  group  of  individuals  for  efficient  production,  for  ef- 
fective self-support.  Logically,  then,  it  must  take  account 
of  that  pitiful  multitude  who  are  obliged  in  yet  tender  years 
to  begin  the  battle  with  the  world.  If  a  very  considerable 
number  of  our  boys  and  girls  enter  any  industry,  which  in  it- 
self is  only  indifferently  educative,  at  fourteen  or  younger, 
because  of  economic  stress,  their  vocational  education  must 
meet  their  needs  anterior  to  their  departure  from  the  schools, 
or  else  provide  the  means  for  their  longer  continuance  under 
a  regime  of  conscious  education.  For  centuries  society  thru 
the  state  or  some  other  collective  agency  has  trained  the  lead- 
ers for  some  highly  placed  callings;  but  that  it  should  also  be 
responsible  for  the  far  more  numerous  privates  is  a  new 
thought.  So  far  we  have  only  the  vaguest  inklings  of  what 
will  be  the  character  and  adjustment  of  training  for  these 
privates,  but  more  difficult  problems  than  that  have  been 
solved  by  society  before  now.  The  conception  of  vocational 
education  must  be  extended  to  include  the  workers  in  various 
great  fields — not  the  professional  only,  nor  the  industrial,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  that  term;  but  to  the  commercial, 
the  agricultural,  the  household.  It  would  api>ear  that  the  time 
may  be  soon  coming  when  we  shall  be  as  little  willing  to  ad- 
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mit  that  youths  leaving  our  educational  system  are  vocation- 
ally unfit  as  we  are  now  to  admit  their  illiteracy. 

Again,  we  have  to  notice  the  constant  tendency  of  the  theory 
of  vocational  education  to  require  that  concrete  realities  rather 
than  abstractions  shall  form  its  basis.  All  education  seems  to 
inherit  a  fundamental  tendency  towards  the  abstract,  the 
relatively  unreal,  the  bookish.  The  teaching  of  science  has 
done  something  to  correct  this,  but  even  here  there  seems  to  be 
a  persistent  disposition  to  wander  out  of  the  sunlight,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  less  intellectual  four-fifths  of 
humanity.  In  spite  of  the  insufficiency  of  teachers,  the  lack 
of  equipment,  the  fundamental  uncertainty  as  to  means,  it 
would  appear  that  American  vocational  education  is  resolutely 
striving  towards  a  system  which  begins  with,  and  at  subse- 
quent stages  rests  solidly  on,  the  ground  of  concrete  reality. 
Shop  work,  field  work,  actual  service,  are  at  a  premium  as 
educational  means,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  theoretical  demands 
go;  and  theory,  applied  science,  mathematics,  etc.,  are  less  in- 
sisted upon,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  rank  and  file  of  work- 
ers. Personally,  I  do  not  think  this  indicates  any  tendency  to 
disparage  applied  science  and  art,  the  so-called  technical 
studies,  but  rather  a  determined  effort  to  insist  that,  so  far 
as  the  majority  of  workers  are  concerned,  early  contact  with 
material  and  method,  early  habituation  and  genuine  experi- 
ence, are  relatively  more  essential  than  the  study  of  the  more 
abstract  sides  of  vocation,  and  in  the  last  analysis  constitute 
the  most  satisfactory  foundation  for  this  study.  So  far 
it  has  not  seemed  very  practicable  in  America  to  utilize 
two  separate  agencies  in  vocational  training — the  shop  for 
practical  experience,  the  school  for  supplemental  theory  and 
information,  as  is  done  so  extensively  in  Germany.  Hence 
many  students  of  the  subject  believe  that  it  will  finally  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  both  kinds  of  training  in  the  same 
institution.  A  difficult  problem  this  will  be,  in  many  cases; 
but  it  is  apparent  that  by  some  means  the  way  must  be  found 
to  build  vocational  education  on  a  basis  of  vital  experience 
gained  in  the  early  contact  with  realities,  so  far  as  the  major- 
ity of  prospective  workers  are  concerned. 
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We  may  note  finally,  as  the  third  of  the  major  elements  in 
the  now  accepted  theory  of  vocational  education  an  insistence 
that  it  shall  not  be  divorced  utterly  from  the  training  which 
makes  for  culture  and  that  which  makes  for  social  or  civic  ef- 
ficiency. In  this  connection  the  situation  at  present  is  some- 
what critical  and  delicate  in  American  education.  Traditional 
education  has  been  so  unregardful  of  vocational  considera- 
tions, has,  in  fact,  fought  so  persistently  against  utilitarian, 
tendencies,  that  it  has  evolved  a  strong  body  of  sentiment 
and  opinion  hostile  to  vocational  education  in  many  edu- 
cators; but  it  has  also  succeeded  in  producing  among  large 
bodies  of  men  who  deal  with  practical  affairs  a  strong 
opposition  to  its  aims  and  methods.  Now  that  the  movement 
towards  vocational  education  is  practically  an  accomplished 
fact,  there  exist  two  parties,  each  claiming  the  right  to  in- 
fluence and  even  control  it.  The  practical  man  would  have 
the  new  system  of  education  conducted  in  schools  quite  apart 
from  those  devoted  to  cultural  education,  and  working  quite 
without  reference  to  their  programs.  The  extreme  develop- 
ment of  this  plan  could  produce,  it  is  easy  to  see,  schools  of  a 
very  narrow  and  utilitarian,  but  probably  vocationally  ef- 
fective, type.  But  educators  and  others  influenced  by  the 
more  traditional  ways  of  thinking  do  not  regard  the  complete 
isolation  of  one  type  of  education  with  equanimity.  The 
youth  of  fifteen  or  seventeen  who  may  be  set  apart  to  learn 
the  elements  of  a  vocation,  must  still  be  one  day  a  man  to  live 
among  his  fellows  and  to  make  his  own  living  worth  the 
while.  Culture  and  civic  training  are  not  only  possible,  but 
frequently  most  possible  during  the  adolescent  years  when 
the  average  person  must  be  taking  seriously  the  work  of  pre- 
paring for  a  calling  in  life.  The  trouble  with  the  educators, 
in  making  a  demand  for  educational  opportunities  of  a  broad 
kind  during  this  period,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical 
man,  is  that  they  are  idealists,  and  that  they  refuse  to  see  the 
facts  of  life.  They  plan  all  their  educational  programs  as 
the  each  child  had  an  indefinitely  long  time  in  which  to 
get  an  education,  and  are  quite  unregardful  of  economic  neces- 
sities. 
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Just  now  these  two  parties  are  contending  for  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  newer  types  of  vocational  education. 
In  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  other  states 
much  activity  and  feehng  can  be  found  among  the  supporters 
of  each  side  of  the  controversy. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  both  parties  are  measurably 
right,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  evolve  some  new  types 
of  educational  procedure  before  a  satisfactory  middle  ground 
can  be  reached.  All  must  agree  as  to  the  undesirability  of  al- 
lowing narrowly  utilitarian  ideals  to  control  even  so  practical 
a  matter  as  vocational  education.  Too  much  of  modern  in- 
dustry itself,  we  find  to  our  sorrow,  is  essentially  uneducative 
in  character;  we  could  not  desire  schools  which  might  tend 
still  further  to  circumscribe  the  outlook  of  the  worker.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  leaders  in  the  traditional  forms  of  educa- 
tion, especially  where  they  have  concerned  themselves  with 
youths  of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  have  proven  themselves 
not  only  indisposed  to  take  account  of  vocational  considera- 
tions in  a  really  practical  way,  but  incompetent  as  well.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  until  very  recent  times  indeed,  the 
only  effective  school  vocational  training  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  workers  has  been  given  schools  designed  especially  for 
negroes,  Indians,  and  delinquents. 

The  problem  that  will  have  to  be  faced  is  this :  is  it  feasible, 
in  dealing  with  a  group  of  youths  who  have  reached  the  stage 
where  a  vocational  education  is  essential  for  them,  so  to  ap- 
portion the  time  and  energy  of  the  pupil,  and  so  to  dispose  the 
materials  and  methods  of  a  wise  course  of  study,  as  to  realize 
justifiable  ends  of  vocational  preparation  while  in  some  degree 
keeping  alive  and  to  some  extent  in  a  growing  condition  the 
cultural  and  civic  interests  which  can  surely  be  found  in  all 
youths  of  this  period  ?  Theoretically,  the  problem  is  entirely 
feasible,  but  its  administrative  and  pedagogic  difficulties  are 
great. 

For  at  bottom  it  involves  the  maintenance  during  the  edu- 
cational period  of  somewhat  the  same  conditions  which  we  ex- 
pect to  prevail  in  after  life,  does  it  not?  Is  it  not  the  con- 
stant ambition  of  the  educator  and  the  statesman  in  a  demo- 
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cratic  society  that  each  adult  man  and  woman  shall  manifest, 
along  with  vocational  activities,  those  which  we  designate  as 
cultural  and  civic?  Do  we  not  think  of  that  as  an  ideal  so- 
ciety in  which  each  individual  should  be,  in  proportion  to  his 
capacity,  first  efficient  producer  and  second  devoted  patriot 
and  citizen,  and  third,  refined,  appreciative  individual  and 
capable  of  enjoying  the  better  things  of  life?  And  if  this  is 
an  educational  goal  to  be  sought,  is  it  not  logical  to  suppose 
that  it  must  be  attained,  not  by  keeping  our  pupils  confined  to 
one  sort  of  training  exclusively  for  many  years,  after  which 
we  allow  them  to  pass  into  another  sort,  the  results  of  the  first 
being  allowed  to  lie  fallow?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  de- 
sirable that  at  a  comparatively  early  age  in  the  life  of  each 
youth  some  little  heed  should  be  given  to  the  interests  that  are 
vocational,  as  well  as  to  those  which  belong  more  especially 
to  the  cultural  field? 

This  consideration  brings  us  to  the  point  where  we  can  take 
account  of  a  second  large  tendency  in  American  education, 
which  is  greatly  affected  by  the  evolution  of  industrial  or 
vocational  education.  I  refer  to  the  tendency  to  endeavor  to 
find  a  definition  of  integral  education,  and  to  take  steps  to 
realize  it.  While  this  has  been  a  philosophical  tendency  for 
many  years,  it  is  only  recently  that  we  have  begun  consciously 
to  set  up  standards  of  integral  education.  Historically,  the 
school  has  always  shared  its  educational  mission  with  other 
institutions,  notably  home,  church,  shop,  street,  press,  stage, 
etc.  But  it  is  notorious  that  cooperation  among  these  has 
been  most  imperfect.  Where  one  failed  of  its  purpose,  there 
was  little  guarantee  that  another  would  correct  the  deficiency. 
Take,  for  example,  the  very  broad  and  fundamentally  im- 
portant field  of  physical  education  or  culture;  traditionally,  it 
has  been  the  mission  of  the  home  to  care  for  this,  but  we 
know  well  that  in  several  important  respects  the  home  is  not 
equal  to  the  task  imposed  by  modern  knowledge  and  modern 
conditions.  Even  if  the  urban  home  continued  to  be  as  effi- 
cient as  homes  once  were  in  providing  a  suitable  environment 
for  physical  growth  and  a  suitable  equipment  of  customs  for 
the  maintenance  of  health  and  strength,  it  might  and  prob- 
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ably  would  remain  unequal  to  the  task  of  utilizing  modern 
knowledge  in  the  furtherance  of  physical  well-being.  The 
condition  found  here  is  quite  the  same  as  that  found  in  con- 
nection with  vocational  education,  and  that  which  we  shall  yet 
find  in  the  field  of  moral  education. 

Hence  in  all  countries  giving  advanced  attention  to  educa- 
tion, we  find  the  beginnings  of  physical  training,  of  medical 
inspection  of  school  children,  of  instruction  in  hygiene,  and 
of  the  provision  of  a  more  suitable  environment  for  physical 
development.  In  France  we  find  developing  a  conscious  pol- 
icy of  moral  education  on  a  broad  basis.  The  matter  of  at- 
tending to  the  most  eflfective  fonn  of  emplo}Tnent  for  youths 
is  receiving  some  attention  in  Scotland.  In  America  our 
secondary  schools  are  giving  more  attention  to  conscious  train- 
ing for  citizenship.  Under  vocational  education  might  have 
been  discust  attempts  that  are  making  deliberately  to  pre- 
pare girls  for  that  which  we  must  admit  is  to  be,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  their  supreme  function — the  maintenance  of  the 
home,  with  all  which  that  implies. 

Out  of  all  these  multitudinous  minor  tendencies  of  which  I 
can  give  but  scattered  instances  in  America  and  other  coun- 
tries, there  are  emerging  a  disposition  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
practise  of  seeking  for  a  larger  definition  of  education,  which 
shall  approach  the  subject  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
needs  of  groups  of  children  of  approximately  like  capacities, 
interests,  and  economic  conditions,  than  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  traditions  of  the  school.  An  integral  education, 
it  is  at  once  obvious,  is  that  which,  speaking  broadly,  takes 
cognizance  of  the  physical,  the  vocational,  the  moral  (includ- 
ing religious),  and  the  cultural  development  of  the  child  (the 
cultural  development  being  taken  somewhat  narrowly  with 
reference  to  esthetic  and  purely  intellectual  interests).  But 
since,  as  already  pointed  out,  other  institutions  than  the  school 
are  concerned  in  education,  and  since  these  accomplish  their 
work  with  varying  degrees  of  efficiency,  the  function  of  the 
school  may  be  regarded  as  complementar}- ;  and  the  extent  of 
its  responsibility  must  be  determined  by  the  position  it  holds 
in  society. 
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For  is  it  not  obvious  that  modern  social  economy  demands 
that  somewhere  and  somehow  society,  thru  all  its  institutions, 
must  take  cognizance  of  the  full  and  wholesome  development 
of  each  individual  who  comes  into  the  world  ?  We  can  all  join 
in  repudiating  the  doctrine  that  the  world  owes  every  man  a 
living;  but  is  it  not  true  that  modern  democracy  has  commit- 
ted itself  in  theory  to  the  doctrine  that  the  world  owes  every 
child,  within  due  limits  of  capacity  and  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  state,  an  education  in  the  sense  of  a  fairly  com- 
plete development?  And  does  not  the  logic  of  the  situation 
force  us  to  interpret  the  term  education  very  broadly,  in- 
cluding the  procedures  which  make  for  physical  and  vocational 
efficiency,  as  well  as  those  contributing  to  moral  and  cultural 
well-being? 

This,  then,  I  would  indicate  as  the  second  marked  tendency 
in  American  education — the  attempt  to  define  education  as 
an  integral  process,  ministered  to  by  many  social  institutions; 
and  the  ultimate  purpose  is  to  apportion  the  responsibilities 
of  the  institutions  which  are  directly  under  social  control, 
namely,  the  schools.  The  logical  outcome  of  this  process 
of  inquiry  would  seem  to  be  to  lay  increased  emphasis  upon 
schools  as  agencies  in  the  broad  process  of  education,  for  they 
are  the  only  educational  institutions  which  society,  in  its  col- 
lective and  conscious  capacity,  acting  thru  the  state,  is  able 
to  control.  The  family,  the  church,  the  shop — taking  that 
term  generally  for  vocational  training  thru  participation  in 
productive  work — the  street,  the  press,  the  stage,  and  the 
guild  life — are  only  indirectly  under  collective  control,  the 
school  is  completely  so.  Hence  the  tendency  to  give  to  the 
school  those  functions  which  are  not  properly  performed  else- 
where. Is  the  family  wanting — we  commit  the  neglected 
children  to  institutions  for  dependents,  or  delinquents,  that 
the  wanting  integral  education  may  be  supplied.  Do  a  multi- 
tude fail  to  bring  themselves  under  the  influence  of  the  church 
— ^we  are  already  striving  to  supply  the  lack  in  moral  training. 
Do  we  find  that  the  old  types  of  family  and  shop  training  are 
insufficient  to  fit  for  vocation  under  modern  conditions — we 
demand  that  the  state  should  aid  us  in  vocational  traininjr. 
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Do  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  home,  or  the  unhygienic 
conditions  of  modern  hfe,  hamper  physical  development — we 
begin  with  medical  inspection  which  will  rapidly  show  the  way 
to  other  forms  of  assistance  which  the  school  can  render  to 
physical  development.  In  a  thousand  ways  we  are  now  stead- 
ily marching  towards  the  goal  of  a  larger  conception  of  edu- 
cation, one  not  narrowed  to  books  and  schools,  but  approx- 
imating in  breadth  to  life  itself  as  lived  by  this  group  or  that, 
and  proceeding  from  the  broadest  possible  conception  of  so- 
ciety reconstructing  itself.  Integral  education,  in  other 
words,  is  a  conception  growing  out  of  modern  social  economy, 
and  expresses  the  most  far-reaching  demand  of  that  economy. 
With  this  conception  I  should  say  modern  education  in  Amer- 
ica is  permeated — permeated,  indeed,  to  an  extent  which  dis- 
mays those  of  practical  turn  who  ask  early  after  ways  and 
means  of  realizing  ideals. 

A  third  noteworthy  movement  in  American  education  is 
the  tendency  to  evolve  a  system  of  educational  method.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  from  the  beginning  of  conscious  educa- 
tion, attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  method.  But  the 
better  efforts  in  this  direction  have  always  been  expended  on 
the  objective  side  of  education,  its  materials  and  subject-mat- 
ter, and  comparatively  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
learning  processes  of  the  child  himself.  We  know  that  men 
of  strong  intuition — Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Frobel,  Herbart — 
have  seen  the  weakness  of  the  educational  situation  and  have 
tried  to  correct  it;  but  the  application  of  their  philosophies 
has  surely  been  imperfect,  halting,  and  ineffective.  Never- 
theless, it  must  be  said  that  American  education,  to  a  degree 
unequaled  elsewhere,  I  believe,  is  permeated  with  theories  and 
aspirations  after  improved  method,  judged  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  child  learner,  the  genetic  standpoint.  Unsub- 
stantial enough  our  philosophies  still  are  in  this  respect,  it 
must  be  admitted;  but  the  widespread  interest  in  them,  one 
must  believe,  is  a  hopeful  augury  for  the  future.  It  has  come 
to  be  fairly  well  recognized  that  only  processes  of  elaborate 
experimentation  can  finally  give  us  information  as  to  the  most 
effective  methods  of  teaching.     Psychological  laboratories  are 
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going  to  contribute  something,  but  it  is  probable  that  careful 
experimentation  under  school  conditions  will  be  necessary  to 
demonstrate  finally  the  worth  of  various  possible  methods. 
And  it  seems  to  me  a  significant  fact  that  in  many  quarters 
of  America  more  or  less  conscious  experimentation  in  the 
schoolroom  is  being  carried  on. 

So  far  it  is  not  apparent  that  this  tendency  has  carried  itself 
very  far  in  the  education  of  older  children.  But  in  the  pri- 
mary school,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  effectiveness 
of  teaching  method  has  improved  enormously  within  the  last 
decade.  There  are  two  main  conditions  of  effective  teaching, 
namely,  that  a  given  end  shall  be  realized  as  effectively  as  pos- 
sible; and  that  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy.  Judged  by  these  standards,  the  American  primary 
school  accomplishes  a  wider  range  of  results  more  thoroly 
and  with  far  less  expenditure  of  childish  energy  and  time 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  Reading,  writing,  the  beginnings 
of  drawing,  the  accumulation  of  miscellaneous  information, 
the  cultivation  of  permanent  reading  interests — these,  thanks 
to  the  development  of  effective  method,  have  long  ceased  to 
be  much  more  than  welcome  play  to  the  large  majority  of  chil- 
dren. Teachers  in  the  lower  grades  are  commonly  on  the 
alert  for  improved  devices;  they  are  little  bound  by  traditions, 
and  they  even  sometimes  tend  to  develop  ambitious  cults, 
which,  however,  work  little  harm.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
the  primary  school  owes  its  new  spirit  to  the  kindergarten; 
but  this  statement  is  only  partly  true.  The  fact  is  that  the 
primary  school  has,  in  some  cases,  carried  the  Frobelian 
doctrine  farther  than  the  kindergartners  themselves  have  been 
able  to  do.  It  is  more  and  more  true  that  the  aims  and 
methods  in  primary  education  are  being  worked  out  thru  the 
study  of  young  children  themselves,  and  with  less  and  less 
reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  subject-matter  of  teaching. 

But  with  children  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
it  can  not  yet  be  said  that  American  education  has  produced  a 
new  pedagogy.  There  is  much  restlessness;  there  are  many 
stirrings.  The  work  of  the  upper  grades  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  neither  is  that  of  the  American  high  school,  judged  by  the 
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standards  of  modern  pedagog}-.  There  is  much  doubt  as  to 
the  desirable  aims  of  these  grades  and  schools,  aims,  I  mean, 
exprest  in  terms  specific  enough  to  guide  us  in  adapting 
ways  and  means.  It  is  in  this  region  that  the  ends  of  educa- 
tion, as  exprest  in  terms  of  subject-matter,  are  so  abundant 
as  to  confuse  us.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  course  of 
study  tends  to  become  overcrowded ;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  in  regard  to  the  ends  we  trj-  to  attain,  we  are  defeated 
often  by  our  lack  of  true  method.  Our  education  becomes  in- 
effective in  its  results,  and  wasteful  of  time  and  energy. 

But  it  is  precisely  in  this  field  that  an  attitude  of  study,  of 
experimentation,  of  modification  of  programs,  is  going  on.  It 
is  here,  now,  that  we  have  most  to  expect  from  the  develop- 
ment of  new  methods.  Some  of  our  ablest  students  of  psy- 
chology are  giving  much  attention  to  the  problem.  The 
publishers  of  textbooks  are  eagerly  seeking  those  who  can  de- 
velop new  and  apparently  more  effective  means  of  pedagogical 
presentation.  The  specialists  in  the  fields  of  subject-matter — 
geography,  literature,  mathematics,  science,  manual  arts,  art, 
foreign  language,  history — are  all  astir,  conscious  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  youths  to  be  taught,  their  work  still  has  im- 
portant deficiencies. 

Peculiarly  is  it  true  just  now  that  secondary  education — that 
which  in  America  begins  approximately  with  the  more  capa- 
ble fourteen-year-old  boys  and  girls,  and  carries  them,  by  a 
four  years'  course,  into  college — is  in  transition,  as  regards 
its  fundamental  theorj-.  The  whole  subject  of  educational 
values  is  up — the  problem  as  to  what  subjects,  what  particular 
aims  of  teaching,  are,  for  varying  classes  of  pupils,  perma- 
nently worth  while.  There  is  no  time  of  life  which  offers 
so  many  significant  psychological  problems  as  that  of  ado- 
lescence; there  is  no  time  during  which  it  is  more  important  to 
lay  certain  foundations  for  future  development.  In  this  field, 
it  is  evident,  American  education  offers  much  activity,  and  we 
may  have  some  confidence  of  results  within  the  near  future. 

Waiving  consideration  of  the  primary  grades,  let  us 
enumerate,  with  the  briefest  possible  description,  some  of  the 
more  specific  results  of  the  movement  for  a  conscious  ped- 
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agogy  for  children  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
some  of  which  results  are  perhaps  less  directly  the  outcome  of 
the  tendency  I  have  indicated  than  others. 

(i)  Practically  all  American  universities  have  developed 
departments  of  education  or  pedagogy;  these  are  tending  to 
become  schools  or  colleges  within  the  universities;  and  they 
are  exercising  increasing  influence  over  all  college  or  uni- 
versity students  who  expect  to  teach.  These  departments 
have  been  organized  because  of  a  faith,  rapidly  ripening  into 
a  conviction,  that  the  processes  of  education  are  capable  of 
study  no  less  than  those  of  healing;  that  it  is  well  for  society 
to  set  aside  and  reward  certain  persons  of  interest  and  ability 
that  they  may  study  these  processes.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  we  have  yet  produced  a  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  with  which  these  specialists  may  work;  but  it  does 
mean  that  we  are  making  provision  for  its  development,  and 
that  henceforth  it  will  be  difficult  for  a  student  in  college  to 
become  a  teacher  and  remain  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
child  to  be  taught  is  a  subject  worthy  of  study  hardly  less 
than  the  material  which  it  is  attempted  to  teach  to  the  child. 

(2)  American  education  has  become  permeated  with  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  doctrine  of  interest,  popularized  at 
first  by  American  students  of  Herbart.  You  are  accustomed 
to  more  or  less  elaborate  statements  of  this  doctrine.  In 
practise  I  think  we  in  America  look  upon  interest  in  the  pupil, 
in  the  class,  in  the  teacher,  as  merely  a  symptom  that,  subject 
to  some  other  considerations,  things  are  going  well.  Some- 
what unreflectingly,  we  hold  that  the  learning  processes  ought 
not  to  be  so  abnormal  or  unusual  as  to  involve  more  of  pain- 
ful, and  less  of  pleasurable,  activity  than  any  other  kind  of 
wholesome  and  well-adapted  work.  It  is  felt  that  if  there  is  a 
proper  adjustment  of  educational  ways  and  means  to  the 
growing  capacities  of  the  child,  and  if  ideals  of  action  have 
been  properly  stimulated,  interest  will  be  an  accompaniment 
of  the  resulting  activity.  Not  a  complicated  doctrine,  surely, 
and  certainly  not  guaranteed  to  fit  every  situation;  but  prob- 
ably a  fairly  wholesome  criterion  of  educational  procedures. 

(3)  In  secondary  school  and  college  there  is  an  increasing 
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flexibility  in  the  program  of  studies,  indicated  by  alternative 
courses,  elective  studies,  etc.  From  some  points  of  view  this 
is  chaotic;  but  on  the  whole  it  represents  a  perfectly  normal 
evolution  of  modern  pedagog}',  for  it  is  only  the  expression  of 
the  multiplication  of  the  departments  of  organized  human 
knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  increasing  sensitiveness  to 
differences  among  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  on 
the  other.  Perhaps  in  time  we  may  work  into  clear  light  as 
to  what  should  be  some  of  the  controlling  factors  in  this  form 
of  flexibility;  but  there  are  no  signs  that  we  can  go  backward. 

(4)  For  secondary  education,  perhaps  an  equally  im- 
portant result  is  the  attempt  to  give  further  and  more  specific 
interpretation  to  that  which  we  commonly  describe  as  "  men- 
tal training."  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  educational 
ages  of  faith  every  form  of  educational  procedure  could  be 
defended  on  the  ground  that  it  gave  mental  g>Tnnastic.  The 
psychologists  have  greatly  disturbed  our  naive  faith  in  the 
potency  of  our  traditional  methods  to  produce  mental  train- 
ing. It  would  seem  probable  that  the  process  is  not  nearly 
so  simple  as  we  used  to  imagine  in  our  theory  and  as  we  still 
largely  assume  in  our  practise.  The  doctrine  that  effort  of  a 
certain  traditional  kind  invariably  trains  mental  powers  may 
have  eventually  to  rest  among  such  dusty  specimens  of  man's 
ingenuity  as  the  formula  of  homeopathy,  "  similia  similibus 
curantur."  At  any  rate,  the  thoughtful  secondary  school  man 
of  today  must  cast  about  for  other  reasons  wherewith  to  de- 
fend his  subjects  and  his  methods. 

(5)  In  the  elementary  school  we  already  find  some 
genuinely  scientific  attempts  to  study  certain  specific  educa- 
tional procedures  where  it  becomes  possible  to  introduce  ac- 
curate methods.  For  example,  in  all  our  elementary  schools 
we  have  to  teach  something  as  specific  as  spelling.  The  ends 
to  be  achieved  here  are  fairly  definite,  and  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  achieving  a  given  result,  in  proportion  to  the  efficacy 
of  that  result,  may  be  measured.  Many  methods  of  teaching 
spelling  exist;  it  has  been  possible  to  subject  some  of  these  to 
fairly  exact  tests,  and  the  results  are  available.  Similar 
studies  are  proceeding  in  other  departments  of  school  work 
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which  have  to  do  somewhat  narrowly  with  habituation,  as  in 
the  learning  of  vocabularies  of  foreign  words,  penmanship, 
the  multiplication  table,  etc.  These  studies  are,  it  is  expected, 
but  beginnings  of  others  which  will  come  in  time. 

(6)  Along  with  this  may  be  noted  the  effort  in  certain 
quarters  to  teach  children  the  art  of  successful  study.  In  a 
somewhat  empirical  fashion  this  has  long  been  done  by  all 
good  teachers;  but  now  we  have  some  persons  who  are  carry- 
ing along  investigations  to  find  out  what  are,  in  practise,  for 
different  types  or  grades  of  children  the  most  effective  means 
of  study,  with  a  view  to  so  presenting  the  results  to  children 
themselves  as  to  render  them  measurably  capable  of  self- 
direction. 

(7)  Every  step  in  the  direction  of  an  advanced  pedagogy 
tends  to  lay  increasing  stress  on  the  importance  of  concrete 
and  objective  presentation  in  the  early  stages  of  the  approach 
to  any  new  field,  or  important  division  of  that  field.  This 
topic  has  already  been  elaborated. 

(8)  An  important  aspect  of  this  entire  problem  of  ped- 
agogy has  to  do  with  the  relationship  to  be  observed  among 
the  different  so-called  subjects  of  study,  which  are  themselves 
often  logical  rather  than  pedagogical  products.  Formerly 
America  developed  an  extensive  ephemeral  literature  on  the 
topic,  "  Correlation  of  studies."  Much  of  it  was  very  the- 
oretical and  premature,  and  the  question  is  just  now  some- 
what in  abeyance;  but  because  the  problem  still  remains  a  real 
one,  it  will  have  to  be  taken  up  again. 

(9)  Finally,  we  may  note  an  increasing  tendency  to  utilize 
the  social  or  corporate  life  of  the  school,  not  merely  as  a 
means  of  socialization,  as  in  English  secondary  schools,  but 
also  as  a  source  of  motive  for  studies,  and  perhaps  of  pro- 
cedures also.  Americans  in  general  have  a  hearty  admiration 
for  the  social  results  achieved  by  the  best  English  secondary 
schools  for  internes.  But  the  boarding  school  with  us  is  not 
known  in  public  education,  and  the  desire  is  to  develop  in  the 
day  school  a  social  life  which,  cooperating  with  that  of  the 
home,  may  produce  the  maximum  of  results,  both  for  sociali- 
zation and  for  the  more  specially  school  education.     A  great 
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variety   of   experiments   in   this   direction   are   being   slowly 
worked  out. 

If  time  permitted,  it  would  be  possible  to  indicate  many 
other  genuine  tendencies  in  American  education.  It  can  not 
be  said  that  with  reference  to  any  of  these  is  America  unique. 
All  that  can  be  claimed  is  that  America  offers  a  fairly  free 
field  for  experimentation  and  development,  and  that  there  is 
even  now  abroad  a  far-reaching  spirit  of  investigation.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  it  would  appear  that  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury has,  in  America  and  elsewhere,  some  beginnings  of  a 
science  of  education.  ■ 

David  Snedden 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


Ill 

TEACHERS  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS  LESSON' 

This  subject  has  long  been  pressing  upon  my  mind,  and, 
when  the  time  came  for  taking  a  topic  for  this  address,  I  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  Council  of  the  Guild;  but,  not  feeling  sure 
that  it  would  be  thought  suitable  to  the  present  occasion,  I 
asked  them  to  choose  between  it  and  a  less  difficult  alternative. 
Their  unanimous  judgment  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  subject;  but  fixt  upon  me  a  task  which  I  could 
not  have  undertaken  without  the  knowledge  that  you  would 
be  indulgent  to  one  who  might  attempt  it.  The  thoughts 
which  I  offer  for  your  consideration  are  grouped  in  three  divi- 
sions, namely,  (i)  the  present  conditions  of  the  problem;  (2) 
the  permanent  needs  of  the  case;  and  (3)  a  forecast  of  the 
probable  future. 

(l)    THE   PRESENT    CONDITIONS    OF   THE    PROBLEM 

(a)   Psychological  influences 

The  part  assigned  to  religious  teaching  in  public  education; 
the  attitude  of  the  teacher's  mind  in  regard  to  it;  the  feeling 
of  parents  as  to  its  relative  importance  in  a  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  life;  are  all  affected  by  movements  in  opinion  which 
may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  but  remotely  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  the  school.  The  "  buzzing  school,"  as  Kinglake 
calls  it,  is  not  often  noisy  with  theological  or  political  con- 
troversy. Within  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom  the  buzz  of 
such  disputes  is  rarely  heard  except  at  time  of  fierce  conflict 
between  contending  views  of  life  and  government.  How 
often  do  we  hear  it  said  in  England  that  there  is  no  religious 
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difficulty  in  the  schools  themselves.  There  is  truth  in  this, 
but  only  superficial  truth.  The  more  subtle  forms  of  diffi- 
culty are  concealed  from  sight.  Many  causes  combine  to  keep 
them  from  view.  The  age  of  most  of  the  children  makes 
controversial  matter  in  their  instruction  inappropriate  and 
premature.  Teachers  conscientiously  refrain  from  taking 
any  unfair  advantage  of  their  position.  The  parents  are 
mostly  silent,  usually  perhaps  (tho  not  always)  from  indif- 
ference. In  many  cases  tension  is  avoided  by  there  being 
opportunity  for  effective  choice  between  schools  exerting  dif- 
ferent forms  of  religious  influence.  And  schools  (except 
those  in  conscious  antagonism  to  the  prevailing  orthodoxies) 
are  by  disposition  and  habit  conservative  things,  bound  by 
established  precedent,  prone  to  intellectual  routine,  rep- 
resentative of  a  dominant  tradition,  and  always  more  com- 
fortable to  work  in  when  the  draughts  of  controversy  are  cur- 
tained out. 

But  what  shows  itself  on  the  surface  is  not  all  that  needs 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Under  an  appearance  of  tranquil 
acceptance  there  may  be  the  gathering  force  of  repugnance 
or  even  of  revolt.  Parental  indifference  may  mean  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  a  slowly  spreading  weakening  of  old  convic- 
tions, a  gradually  increasing  readiness  to  accept  a  great 
change.  Teachers  may  be  suffering  from  uncertainty  of  mind 
which  they  are  scrupulously  careful  not  to  reveal  to  their 
pupils.  To  the  boys  and  girls  themselves,  what  is  taught  in 
the  religious  lessons  may  be  carrying  less  conviction  than 
their  bearing  would  lead  a  stranger  to  assume.  In  order  to 
judge  the  real  strength  or  weakness  of  the  position  held  by 
religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  we  need  to  watch  the  cur- 
rents of  opinion  which  are  affecting  the  position  outside. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  workings  of  those  opinions  will  affect  first 
the  presuppositions  of  school  work,  then  the  methods  and  the 
subject-matter  of  school  teaching,  and  at  last  the  fabric  of  ad- 
ministration and  of  school  law. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  has  brought  into  our  thoughts  about 
religion  a  wider  sympathy  and  a  wistful  regret.  We  are 
sensitive  to  the  beauty,  the  austere  grace,  of  a  life  which  is 
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under  willing  obedience  to  a  rule  of  faith.  We  feel  towards 
it  as  towards  a  precious  tradition  in  an  art.  Violent  de- 
struction of  it  would  be  a  barbarism,  a  sacrilege.  When  it 
asks  of  us  the  right  to  live  and  work  in  quiet  fulfilment  of  its 
task  of  service,  we  have  no  heart  to  refuse.  The  fierce  desire 
to  eradicate  from  the  world  that  which  we  can  not  approve 
as  intellectually  true  finds  no  place  in  our  mind.  We  are  not 
merely  tolerant,  but  respectful,  of  beliefs  which  we  can  not 
ourselves  accept  when  we  see  them  giving  steadiness  of  moral 
habit,  still  more  when  we  see  them  transfiguring  motive, 
cleansing  character  of  dross  and  defilement,  and  bringing  rest 
to  tense  and  harassed  minds.  And  we  admire  the  force  of 
will  and  directness  of  aim  which  come  with  clear  conviction. 
Even  when  we  deplore  or  condemn  what  is  done  under  its 
mastery,  we  are  imprest  by  the  power  and  decision  which  it 
imparts  to  speech  and  action.  Yet  this  very  breadth  of  sym- 
pathy, which  impels  us  to  honor  lives  led  under  so  many 
diverse  forms  of  belief,  may  shut  us  out  from  each  in  turn. 
All  at  their  best  command  our  respect;  none  perhaps  our  in- 
dividual allegiance.  We  feel  our  way  towards  something 
that  seems  to  lie  behind  them,  giving  to  each  its  power  for 
good,  commingled  in  each  with  much  that  makes  for  evil. 
There  grows  in  our  mind  a  greater  certainty  of  the  presence  of 
good,  but  at  the  same  time  a  longing  for  more  intellectual  co- 
herence in  our  conception  of  it.  Moral  skepticism  loses  its 
hold  upon  us,  but,  as  Richard  Baxter  said  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, we  "  find  greater  darkness  upon  all  things,  and  per- 
ceive how  very  little  it  is  that  we  know  in  comparison  of 
that  which  we  are  ignorant  of." 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  this  state  of  mind,  so  far 
as  it  exists,  upon  the  place  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools? 
Unfavorable,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  to  the  permanent  reten- 
tion of  such  teaching  as  an  organic  part  of  the  course  of  study 
laid  down  by  public  bodies  for  schools  under  direct  public 
control.  For  a  time,  indeed,  it  relaxes  the  tension  of  con- 
troversy, predisposes  the  thoughts  towards  a  great  comprehen- 
sion of  all  faiths  in  the  system  of  national  education,,  and  en- 
genders sympathy  with  forms  of  educational  effort  which  rest 
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upon  incompatible  principles,  and  can  only  coexist  because 
none  is  strong  enough  to  expel  the  others.  The  state  of  mind 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  not  indeed  as  being  dom- 
inant or  even  general,  but  at  least  influential  and  widespread, 
gives  us  a  period  of  informal  truce,  suspends  hostilities,  per- 
mits sincere  interchange  of  experience,  induces  a  temper  of 
friendly  and  sympathetic  consideration.  But  it  does  not  give 
us  a  firm  basis  for  any  permanent  settlement.  It  makes  men 
averse  to  change,  yet  less  capable  of  combining  to  resist  it. 
It  weakens  the  power  of  decisive  selection  which  is  a  necessary 
factor  in  political  action.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  time  of 
deliquescence  of  old  beliefs.  It  means  that  we  have  moved 
far  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  of  our  predecessors  who 
fixt  religious  teaching  in  its  present  place  in  the  accepted 
course  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  dilatory',  but 
not  at  heart  conser\'ative.  It  prepares  the  way  for  a  sur- 
render, half  willing,  half  unwilling,  of  much  that  was  once  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  part  of  the  functions  of  the  state. 

(h)  The  effects  of  scientific  investigation 

Another  factor  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account  by  those 
who  would  analyze  the  forces  at  work  in  the  present  situation. 
What  has  been,  what  is  likely  to  be,  the  effect  of  the  scientific 
movement  upon  the  place  and  prospects  of  religious  teaching 
in  the  schools  which  are  supported  out  of  public  funds?  No 
other  intellectual  movement  since  that  of  the  Renaissance — 
with  which,  indeed,  it  has  some  historical  connection  and 
spiritual  affinity — has  penetrated  so  deeply  into  educational 
thought  and  school  practise.  But  for  a  long  time  it  did  little 
more  than  add  a  subject  or  subjects  to  the  curriculum,  with 
little  regard  to  their  connection  with  other  branches  of  study 
or  heed  to  unity  in  their  intellectual  presuppositions.  What 
was  meant  by  its  true  pioneers  to  be  a  pervasive  influence 
shriveled  into  an  appendage  unassimilated  with  that  to  which 
it  was  joined.  The  English  temper  of  mind  has,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  always  been  disposed  to  rest  content  with  a  great 
duality  in  thought.  It  is  willing  to  accept  one  course  of  rea- 
soning in  regard  to  natural  science  and  quite  another  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  problems  with  which  the  rehgious  lesson  is  largely 
concerned.  It  was  in  England  that  modern  science  first  estab- 
lished its  claim  to  an  important  place  in  that  part  of  public 
education  controlled  by  the  state.  And  the  temper  of  the 
English  mind  was  favorable  to  a  working  compromise  which 
allowed  much  natural  science  to  be  taught  without  any  seri- 
ous encouragement  of  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind,  even  in 
that  part,  and  still  less  in  other  parts,  of  the  course  of  study. 
Gradually,  however,  the  achievements  of  physical  science  in 
the  material  world  have  produced  a  change  in  men's  habitual 
judgment  as  to  the  relative  urgency  of  different  parts  of 
school  training.  Scientific  knowledge  has  become  not  only  a 
necessary  part  of  personal  equipment  for  most  callings  in  life, 
but  an  indispensable  element  in  general  culture,  and  therefore 
in  a  liberal  education.  Its  claims  have  prest  upon  the  school 
time-table,  and  have  produced  congestion  or  readjustment. 
By  slow  degrees  the  relative  importance  of  the  religious  lesson 
has  appeared  to  decline.  The  perspective  has  imperceptibly 
changed.  And  now  we  are  witnessing  the  rapid  advance  of 
that  school  of  educational  thought  which  makes  the  care  of  the 
body  and  the  development  of  the  physical  powers  a  dominant 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  school.  If  one  looks  back  over  the 
last  forty  years,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  those  responsible  for  the  public  oversight 
of  elementary  education,  the  claims  of  the  religious  lesson, 
while  by  no  means  disregarded,  have  lost  by  slow  degrees  some 
of  their  relative  importance. 

But  some  of  the  recent  influences  of  scientific  inquiry  are  in 
certain  respects  conducive  to  the  maintenance  and  deepening 
of  the  religious  instruction  g^ven  in  schools.  Physical 
studies  are  accustoming  us  to  a  conception  of  the  universe 
which  is  far  removed  from  the  stiff  and  imprisoning  materi- 
alism of  an  earlier  stage.  The  biological  view  of  human  de- 
velopment prepares  us  to  assign  to  spiritual  forces,  to  will  and 
faith  and  self-sacrifice,  a  great  part  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
ind"  iual  and  social  welfare  of  men.  It  has  thrown  em- 
phii^is  upon  the  corporate  view  of  human  life,  upon  the  in- 
terdependence of  the  several  parts  of  the  social  organism, 
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upon  the  moral  elements  in  associated  effort.  Psychology 
presses  upon  our  notice  the  power  of  belief,  of  self-surrender, 
of  obedience  to  an  ideal.  And,  under  the  influence  of  sci- 
«itific  method,  historical  and  anthropological  studies  have 
thrown  new  light  upon  religious  development,  have  set  the 
records  of  the  spiritual  experience  of  mankind  in  truer  per- 
spective, and  given  a  new  significance  to  our  study  of  the 
Bible.  Coherence  and  unity  begin  to  form  where  once  was 
discontinuity  of  thought  with  discord  of  presuppositions. 

Most  powerful  among  all  the  causes  which  are  producing 
this  change  is  the  diffusion  of  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind. 
By  this  I  mean  the  desire  to  see  things  as  they  really  are ;  the 
learning  under  authority  how  so  to  see  them;  the  habit  of  di- 
rect and  accurate  observation,  of  exact  record,  of  patient  in- 
vestigation; the  brooding  over  facts  observed  at  first  hand; 
the  practical  use  of  the  imagination  in  the  framing  of  hy- 
potheses; strict  self-discipline  in  sifting  and  testing  their 
adequacy  to  the  facts;  the  cleaning  away  from  the  mind- 
mirror  of  those  defects  of  bias,  inaccuracy,  partiality,  timid- 
ity which  cloud  its  surface;  and  the  gradual  acquisition  of  that 
subtle  insight,  that  power  of  judgment  and  of  discrimination, 
that  instinctive  sense  for  trustworthy  guidance  which  are 
gained  thru  long  experience  and  concentrated  effort  in  the 
right  conduct  of  the  understanding.  This  scientific  temper 
of  the  mind  finds  material  for  study  and  judgment  in  the 
facts  of  spiritual  experience  as  in  the  facts  of  the  physical 
order  of  nature.  It  brings  both  within  its  focus  of  vision. 
To  each  it  assigns  its  independent  value.  And  it  can  not  rest 
content  with  any  view  of  life  or  of  scientific  investigation 
which  excludes  either  from  its  field  of  observation  and  of  in- 
ference. With  discontinuity  between  different  parts  of  these 
two  fields  of  experience  it  must  rest  content,  but  the  ex- 
clusion of  either  field  from  its  range  of  vision  becomes  intoler- 
able.^ 

*Upon  the  subject  of  this  paragraph  I  wish  to  make  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  help  and  suggestion  received  from  the  Rev.  P.  N.  Waggett's 
The  scientific  temper  in  religion  (Longmans,  1905)  and  Prof.  S.  Alex- 
ander's articles  on-  "  The  conduct  of  understanding,"  in  the  Journal  of 
education  for  March  and  April,  1909. 
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Thus  there  is  emerging-  from  the  study  of  natural  science 
a  temper  and  attitude  of  mind  intimately  favorable  to  religious 
thought,  and  adverse  to  any  plan  of  early  education  which 
would  exclude  from  the  child's  training  help  in  learning  to 
notice  and  become  familiar  with  the  facts  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence. But  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  yet  seen  the  full 
effects  in  education  of  the  earlier  and  more  limited  view  of 
science  which  regarded  spiritual  experience  as  an  alien 
province  and  suspected  any  training  in  the  study  of  it  as  an 
influence  hostile  to  itself.  One  of  the  tragic  things  in  educa- 
tional history,  as  in  politics,  is  that  the  results  of  some  early 
stage  in  speculation  realize  themselves  in  practical  affairs  long 
after  the  course  of  speculation  itself  has  past  into  a  new 
stage  and  has  provisionally  reached  other  conclusions.  It  is 
possible  that  some  uprush  from  below  of  opinions  generated 
by  a  crude  and  now  discarded  materialism  may  sweep  for  a 
time  from  education  much  that  the  true  leaders  of  scientific 
thought  would,  on  the  whole,  prefer  to  leave  there  than 
roughly  to  discard. 

(c)  Clmnges  in  administrative  outlook  and  in  political  opinion 

I  now  turn  to  certain  changes  in  administrative  and  political 
opinion  which  have  affected  the  conditions  of  the  problem  now 
under  our  review.  Many  of  these  changes  are  decisively  fa- 
vorable to  the  retention  of  religious  teaching  as  part  of  the 
habitual  course  of  study  in  schools.  We  in  England  enjoy  at 
present,  in  regard  to  religious  thought,  a  measure  of  real  free- 
dom which  was  unknown  to  earlier  generations.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  country,  and  elsewhere,  there  have  for  a  long  time 
been  circles  in  which  immunity  was  enjoyed  from  any  social 
penalties  attached  to  heterodoxy  in  religious  belief.  But 
those  circles  were  limited  in  range,  being  confined  to  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  orders  in  society  and,  in  addition,  to  a 
somewhat  Bohemian  literary  class.  What  is  new  in  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  is  that  this  comparative  freedom  from  so- 
cial interference  not  only  with  personal  belief,  but  with  the 
habit  of  observance  or  non-observance  in  religious  matters, 
lias  extended  itself  thruout  a  considerable  part  of  the  middle 
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ranks  of  the  community.  This  Hberty  of  thought  and  action 
is  having  a  healthy  influence  upon  the  reHgious  independence 
of  the  teacher.  Interference  and  pressure  which  would  have 
been  normal  twenty  years  ago  are  now  much  less  frequent  and 
prove  increasingly  offensive  to  public  opinion.  Upon  the  real 
freedom  of  the  teacher  to  give,  if  there  is  occasion  for  his 
services,  that  reHgious  teaching  of  the  truth  of  which  he  is 
profoundly  convinced,  the  future  of  religious  instruction  in 
schools  largely  depends.  We  may  gladly  recognize  the 
growth  of  opinion  favorable  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  free- 
dom and  protective  -of  its  conscientious  use. 

Four  other  changes  have  strengthened  the  position  of 
religious  teaching  in  our  national  education: — (i)  Historical 
and  social  inquiry  has  emphasized  the  value  of  the  service 
which  schools  in  close  association  with  religious  bodies  have 
rendered  and  are  rendering  in  English  education,  not  least 
among  the  poor  in  town  and  country.  In  1870  the  conven- 
tional liberal  view  was  that  denominational  schools  were  a 
survival  from  the  past  which  the  growth  of  public  admin- 
istration would  slowly  but  surely  make  redundant.  This 
view,  tho  still  by  no  means  without  its  adherents,  has  not 
gained  ground  of  late  years  among  those  who  have  made  a 
first-hand  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  facts. 

(ii)  Secondly,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims  are  more  fully  recognized  in  English  political 
and  social  life  than  was  the  case  forty  years  ago.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  more  responsive  to  Roman  Catholic  argu- 
ments; the  Board  of  Education  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
devotion  and  skill  of  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  educators. 
The  result  is  that  whoever  suneys  the  educational  position  in 
England  has  to  take  account  of  the  tenacity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  maintaining  the  schools  which  are  under 
its  own  influence  and  control.  It  would  be  no  easy  task  for 
any  government  to  withdraw  all  grants  of  public  money  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  London  and  Lancashire.  And 
this  fact  has  a  wide  bearing,  because  few  English  people 
would  now  propose  to  grant  privileges  to  one  religious  com- 
munity which  were  denied  to  others. 
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(iii)  Thirdly,  the  position  of  religious  teaching  in  our  pub- 
lic elementary  education  is  strengthened  by  that  tendency 
towards  interdenominational  effort  which  Protestant  com- 
munities recognize  as  necessary  in  the  mission  field,  and  are 
increasingly  disposed  to  sanction  in  the  field  of  social  work 
at  home.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  secularizing  of  the 
schools  in  many  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world  has  been 
dissension  and  jealousy  among  different  Christian  bodies;  and 
whatever  tends  to  remove  such  disunion  among  the  churches 
strengthens  the  likelihood  of  the  maintenance  of  religious 
teaching  in  the  public  elementary  schools. 

(iv)  Fourthly,  the  supreme  importance  in  education  of  the 
influences  which  strengthen  moral  principle  and  character  is 
admitted  by  all  who  watch  the  developments  of  modern  edu- 
cation. It  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  all  those  who  are 
agreed  in  attaching  the  highest  value  to  the  character-forming 
work  of  the  school  believe  that  it  is  desirable  or  necessary 
to  retain  theological  teaching  in  the  school  curriculum.  But 
this  new  phase  in  the  educational  thought  of  the  world  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  power  of  religious  influences  in  giving 
that  firm  view  of  life  which,  on  the  intellectual  side,  is  one  of 
the  safeguards  of  sturdy  character.  And,  in  consequence,  the 
argument  for  religious  teaching  as  an  integral  part  of  school 
training  has  been  materially  strengthened. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  tendencies  in  administrative  and 
political  opinion  point  towards  a  breach  in  the  present  con- 
nection between  denominational  bodies  and  the  state-supported 
elementary  school. 

(i)  As  the  elementary  school  steadily  grows  in  social  im- 
portance, the  demand  becomes  stronger  that  the  school-teacher 
should  hold  a  position  of  clear  impartiality  in  regard  to  dif- 
ferent forms  of  religious  belief.  The  teacher  in  the  state- 
aided  schools,  elementary  and  secondary,  is  steadily  rising  into 
the  position  of  a  public  servant.  By  association  of  ideas,  the 
imparting  of  denominational  and  even  of  general  religious 
teaching  is  felt  by  many  to  be  as  incongruous  with  the  office 
of  the  teacher  as  it  is  with  the  work  of  almost  all  civil 
servants. 
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(ii)  Secondly,  the  teachers,  as  they  rise  into  a  position  of 
greater  social  influence,  resent  any  stigma  of  dependence  and 
desire  in  increasing  numbers  to  be  free  from  denominational 
control.  No  candid  student  of  English  educational  history 
can  fail  to  feel  gratitude  towards  the  unselfish  men  and  women 
who,  for  the  love  of  their  country,  in  pity  for  the  "  sunless 
heritage  "  of  the  poor,  and  in  obedience  to  their  faith,  have 
spent  themselves  in  the  service  of  elementary  education  imbued 
with  the  spirit  and  dogmatic  teaching  of  their  church.  The 
record  of  English  effort  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  espe- 
cially during  the  two  centuries  which  preceded  1870,  is  all 
of  contrasts  between  prejudice  and  the  spirit  of  reform,  be- 
tween class  selfishness  and  missionary  zeal,  between  a  stingy 
utilitarianism  and  generous  ideals.  We  have  entered  upon 
each  period  of  revolution  with  the  affections  of  the  people 
justly  half-engaged  to  the  established  order,  thru  the  public 
service  and  disinterested  liberality  of  many  of  its  most  ob- 
stinate upholders.  The  result  is  that,  at  each  stage  of  sharp 
transition  in  English  life,  revolution  has  won  but  half  a  vic- 
tory, and  the  old  order  has  secured  a  partial  continuance  in 
the  new. 

(iii)  For  this  reason  the  old  type  of  voluntary  school  in 
England  has  survived  into  new  conditions  towards  which  it 
stands  more  and  more  askew.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
many  rural  districts  where  the  voluntary  school  is  still  (in 
spite  of  the  far-reaching  changes  made  by  the  Education  Act 
of  1902)  a  remnant  of  a  vanishing  social  order,  a  survival  of 
the  time  when  the  semi- feudal  hierarchy  of  the  land-holding 
interest  was  still  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This 
historic  connection  has  brought  with  it,  along  with  much  that 
is  cramping  and  unstimulative,  much  friendly  consideration, 
and  many  links  between  rich  and  poor.  But  this  old  regime 
in  village  education  has,  in  effect,  already  broken  down.  Its 
surrender  to  financial  pressure  and  to  the  change  in  rural 
conditions  was  publicly  avowed  by  the  acceptance  of  County 
Council  maintenance  and  secular  management  in  1902. 
Whether  the  future  of  the  English  countryside  lies  in  some 
system  of  land  nationalization  or  (as  I  hope)  in  a  mixt  sys- 
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tern  of  large  tenant  holdings  and  of  yeoman  ownership,  the 
village  school  will  be  needed  as  a  cardinal  factor  in  the  revival 
of  rural  life.  And  this  it  can  not  be  unless  it  becomes  the 
school  of  the  people,  not  the  school  of  benevolent  patronage 
and  of  parsonly  oversight.  The  wrench  from  the  past  will  be 
painful,  especially  painful  to  many  of  those  who  have  served 
the  schools  with  a  disinterested  and  loyal  care.  But  the 
wrench  is  inevitable,  and,  when  it  comes,  the  closest  of  all  re- 
maining connections  between  the  established  order  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  national  education  will  have  been  sev- 
ered. The  change,  I  believe,  will  in  the  end  be  good  both  for 
education  and  the  church  (especially  so  if  it  is  willingly  ac- 
cepted by  the  church,  in  deference  to  the  changed  circum- 
stances of  the  time  and  as  part  of  a  larger  settlement  giving 
increased  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  denominational 
schools  where  required  by  the  parents  in  urban  areas),  but 
one  of  its  results  will  be  a  lessening  of  the  part  borne  by  de- 
nominational teaching  in  the  village  schools. 

(iv)  A  fourth  factor  which  makes  for  change  is  the  con- 
viction that  the  secular  state  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
appropriate  duty  when  it  frames  a  syllabus  of  religious  in- 
struction. Dr.  Arnold's  dream  of  a  theocracy  grows  less 
and  less  likely  to  be  realized.  With  the  rise  of  collectivist 
ideals  in  property  and  industrial  organization  there  has  sprung 
up,  not  least  among  collectivists  themselves,  a  passionate  desire 
to  keep  the  state  from  prescribing  any  form  of  religious  be- 
lief. In  that  respect,  at  any  rate,  the  individual  shall  be  free. 
And,  as  the  state  shows  itself  increasingly  secular  (tho  not 
irreligious)  in  temper,  churchmen  feel  deeper  misgivings  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  leaving  the  provision  (not  the  permission)  of 
religious  teaching  in  its  hands.  The  old  Nonconformist  prin- 
ciples support  the  same  view.  And  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  tho  as  willing  as  the  Church  of  England  to  accept 
public  money  in  aid  of  religious  teaching  if  the  latter  is  under 
ecclesiastical  control,  is  obdurate  in  its  demand  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Catholic  schools  from  religious  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  state.  The  Labor  party  stands  for  secular 
education,  and  welcomes  the  tendency  to  withdraw  the  super- 
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vision  of   religious  teaching   from  the  hands  of  the  pubHc 
authority.     All  these  signs  point  to  early  change. 

Thus  present  conditions  of  the  problem  in  England  are  in 
part  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  religious  teaching  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  curriculum  of  schools  under  public  author- 
ity (subject  always,  of  course,  to  the  working  of  the  conscience 
clause),  but  in  a  greater  degree  unfavorable  to  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  system.  What  form  the  resettlement 
is  hkely  to  take  will  be  considered  in  the  third  section  of  this 
address.  At  this  point  it  must  suffice  to  have  indicated  the 
likelihood  of  change. 

(2)    THE  PERMANENT   NEEDS  OF  THE  CASE 

National  education  is  concerned  with  adolescents  as  well  as 

with  children 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation is  concerned,  and  in  an  increasing  degree,  with  ado- 
lescents as  well  as  with  children.  The  question  of  religious 
teaching  in  schools  is  often  discust  as  if  only  the  needs  of 
little  children  were  involved  in  it.  This  limitation,  never 
justified,  is  now  as  obsolete  as  the  tinder-box.  Once  decide 
that  all  education  supported  from  public  funds  and  admin- 
istered by  public  authority  shall  be  stripped  of  any  opportunity 
for  regular  religious  instruction,  and  you  have  committed 
yourself  to  an  administrative  principle  which  excludes  rehgious 
teaching  (I  am  far  from  saying  religious  influences)  from 
the  regular  day  school  studies  of  adolescents  up  to  the  verge 
of  manhood  and  womanhood  as  well  as  of  children  from  in- 
fancy to  fourteen.  Logically,  indeed,  the  principle  would 
drive  us  into  expurgated  history,  into  mutilated  literature,  and 
into  censored  art,  because  the  religious  experience  and  ideals 
of  mankind  are  interwoven  with  the  records  of  its  achieve- 
ment and  with  its  poetry  and  its  painting.  But  in  England 
we  need  not  alarm  ourselves  with  this  kind  of  "  logic."  Few 
of  those  who  desire  to  secularize  national  education  wish  to 
steriHze  it  of  the  germs  of  religious  feeling  and  of  faith  in 
the  spirit-world.     "  Secular  education,"  like  "  socialism,"  is  a 
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chameleon  word.  It  is  a  flag  of  protest  against  what  is  re- 
sented as  a  misuse  of  religious  instruction;  it  is  not  a  con- 
structive policy  of  comprehensive  educational  reform. 


Etherealized  Cowper-Templeism 

On  English  lips  the  words,  "  secular  education,"  usually 
imply  a  preference  for  an  etherealized  Cowper-Templeism. 
This  may  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  (I  think,  myself,  it 
has  a  valid  claim  to  recognition,  but  none  to  monopoly) ;  but 
is  it  not  odd  that  High  Churchmen  like  Mr.  Lathbury,  who 
put  a  red  poison  label  on  to  Christian  undenominational  teach- 
ing, should  be  ready  to  prescribe  in  lieu  of  it  Cowper-Temple- 
ism with  Christianity  left  out? 

The  policy  of  "secular  education"  old-fashioned  in  its  psy- 
chological ideas 

Politicians  of  the  Labor  party,  orthodox  American  educa- 
tionists, Australian  journalists,  and  English  burgesses  wor- 
ried with  a  controversy  which  they  do  not  understand,  seem 
to  be  unaware  that  their  prescription  of  secular  education  is  a 
survival  of  eighteenth  century  political  medicine.  The  idea 
that  education  is  a  fagot  of  "  subjects,"  tied  together  with 
birch-twigs,  out  of  which  you  can  pull  the  stick  called  "  re- 
ligion "  without  any  serious  loss  of  kindling  for  the  fire,  is  an 
interesting  bit  of  pre-biological  psychology.  Some  politicians 
seem  to  value  these  relics  of  the  past  as  others  treasure 
Georgian  samplers  or  sedan  chairs;  but  the  idea  of  escaping 
from  educational  difficulties  by  just  leaving  religion  out  (tho 
by  no  means  extinct  politically)  is  intellectually  as  old-fash- 
ioned as  the  contemporary  notion  that  the  abstract  "  economic 
man  "  can  be  conceived  of,  and  observed  in  action  and  legis- 
lated for,  apart  from  the  ordinary  citizen  with  his  skin  full  of 
many  other  tendencies  and  motives,  all  of  them  crossing  and 
deflecting  one  another  in  the  vibrating  unity  of  his  life.  To 
leave  religious  influence  out  of  education  is  to  desiccate  it. 
You  may  indeed  pretend  to  leave  it  out,  with  the  private  hope 
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that  its  aroma  and  presuppositions  will  remain.  But  that  is 
evasion,  not  settlement.  And  the  French,  who  are  the  real 
authors  of  secular  education,  will  have  none  of  such  intel- 
lectual dishonesty.  They  know  well  enough  that  education 
fails  in  its  task  unless  it  furnishes  its  pupils  with  a  firm  view 
of  life.  And  therefore,  having  extracted  first  Christianity 
and  next  Theism  from  their  national  course  of  primary  edu- 
cation, they  are  now  trying  a  rapid  succession  of  new  educa- 
tional religions,  turning  from  Kantian  metaphysics  to  natu- 
ralism, and  from  naturalism  to  sociolog}'.  "  In  the  eventful 
and  hazardous  interval  which  all  must  cross  between  child- 
hood and  manhood,  two  terrible  powers  of  evil  are  to  be  met 
with  in  each  man's  path — ignorance  and  sin.  If  education  is 
to  have  perfect  work,  both  must  be  encountered,  both  must 
be  defeated.  Education  only  fulfils  half  its  office,  it  works 
with  a  maimed  and  distorted  idea,  unless  it  deals  with  char- 
acter as  well  as  with  intellect;  unless  it  opens  and  enlightens 
the  mind  as  well  as  directs,  and  purifies,  and  fortifies  the 
will."  ^ 

In  the  attempt  to  fulfil  this  task  the  educator  needs  all  the 
powers  at  his  command.  How  can  he  (save  under  stress  of 
necessity)  willingly  dispense  with  the  power  of  the  faith  by 
which  he  lives?  But  it  must  be  the  faith  by  which  he  really 
lives.  Intense  personal  conviction — the  more  moving  when 
curbed  in  utterance — can  alone  give  to  his  religious  teaching, 
to  his  religious  influence,  the  power  of  persuasion  and  of  in- 
timate moral  appeal.  Therefore  the  teacher  must  be  free, 
free  not  to  give  instruction  for  which  he  feels  unfitted  or  im- 
prepared,  free  to  give  instruction  in  the  faith  in  which  he  be- 
lieves to  those  children  whose  parents  desire  them  to  receive 
it.  May  we  not  safely  trust  the  teacher  not  to  misuse  his 
freedom?  Let  us  not  impose  upon  him  a  duty  which  he  is 
not  eager  to  undertake,  or  (save  for  the  avoidance  of  con- 
troversies injurious  to  religious  life)  hamper  him  with  va.i^iie 
or  complicated  restrictions.  The  religious  thought  and  life 
of  a  nation  gain  when  laymen  bear  their  part  in  the  wide  and 
varied  work  of  religious  education,  each  applying  to  it  his 
*Dean  Church,  Pascal  and  other  sermons  (p.  218). 
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or  her  experience  of  what  form  and  measure  of  instruction  are 
appropriate  to  the  capacity  and  stage  of  development  of  the 
pupils  committed  to  his  charge. 

And  for  us  in  England  the  right  use  of  the  Bible  is  the 
central,  tho  not  the  only  factor  in  religious  education.  This 
has  never  been  put  more  justly  or  with  truer  feeling  than  in 
Mrs.  Bryant's  words : — 

The  Bible  is  the  record  of  just  that  development  in  the  race  which 
the  teacher  seeks  to  facilitate  in  the  child.  To  know  the  Gospel  story 
as  children  might  be  taught  to  know  it  is  to  come  directly  under  the 
influence  which  is,  in  all  ages,  at  the  core  of  Christian  life.  To  trace, 
later,  the  story  and  the  simple  apostolic  teachings  of  the  early  Church 
is  to  realize  the  potency  of  that  influence  in  transforming  the  religious 
history  of  our  world.  To  study  the  Old  Testament,  whether  profoundly 
as  the  student  or  simply  as  the  child,  is  to  follow  that  course  of  human 
striving  and  gradual  "enlightenment  which   culminated  in   Christianity. 

The  Bible  in  the  school  can  be  all  this  and  more,  a  study  in  effect 
— the  child's  own  study — of  his  religion  as  it  grew  in  the  race,  as  it 
grows  in  him,  with  all  the  differences  of  Christendom  latent  in  it,  no 
doubt,  but  with  the  unity  of  Christianity  supreme  in  it  for  him.  And 
the  sign  of  this  unity  in  his  school  life  is  the  daily  act  of  common 
worship,  the  morning  service  of  prayer  and  praise. 

One  word  more  on  this  part  of  our  subject.  How  often 
have  we  blundered  in  teaching  too  much  religion  in  the  schools, 
how  mistakenly  we  have  prest  upon  the  minds  of  children 
forms  of  expression,  abstract  summaries  of  spiritual  convic- 
tion which  were  framed  by  adults  for  adults,  not  for  those  of 
tender  years!  Yet  there  is  another  side  to  this  question,  a 
side  to  which  scientific  psychology  is  opening  our  thoughts 
anew.  In  those  verses  in  the  Christian  year  in  which  Keble 
speaks  of  the  Catechism,  he  touches  with  a  poet's  insight  upon 
the  power  of  suggestion  in  teaching: 

O !   say  not,  dream  not,  heavenly  notes 

To  childish  ears  are  vain, 
That  the  young  mind  at  random  floats 

And  can  not  reach  the  strain. 

Dim  or  unheard,  the  words  may  fall, 

And  yet  the  heaven-taught  mind 
May  learn  the  sacred  air,  and  all 

The  harmony  unwind. 
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And,  if  some  tones  be  false  or  low. 

What  are  all  prayers  beneath. 
But  cries  of  babes,  that  can  not  know 

Half  the  deep  thought  they  breathe? 


(3)    A  FORECAST  OF  THE  PROBABLE  FUTURE 

If  one  were  asked  to  conjecture  the  issue  of  our  educational 
controversy  and  to  seal  up  one's  forecast  to  be  opened  after 
twenty  years,  I  should  be  inclined  to  predict  that  by  that  time 
no  local  authority  in  England  will  itself  prescribe'  a  course 
of  religious  instruction  for  use  in  its  ordinary  schools.  Op- 
portunity, varied  opportunity,  for  religious  instruction  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  obligatory  school  attendance,  I  think  (or, 
to  speak  more  exactly,  I  hope)  there  will  be;  that  the 
teachers  on  the  regular  staff  of  the  school  will  be  free  to 
take  their  part  in  giving  it  if  they  are  desirous  and  quali- 
fied (but  only  if  desirous  and  qualified)  to  do  so,  I  hope 
not  less  earnestly,  but  fear  to  be  less  probable.  This  of  the 
ordinary  schools — elementar}^  and  secondary.  But  these,  tho 
the  most  numerous,  are  not  the  sole  members  of  a  national 
system  of  education.  And  it  is  thru  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  maintained  by  public  bodies  and 
out  of  public  funds  are  of  necessity  boarding-schools  (for  ex- 
ample, training  colleges,  naval  and  military  schools,  and  re- 
formatory schools),  and  that  many  more  must  retain  their 
pupils  for  the  whole  day  (for  example,  the  day  industrial 
schools),  that  the  connection  between  public  authority  and 
religious  teaching  is  likely  (in  however  slender  a  degree) 
to  be  maintained.  Towards  the  pupils  in  a  boarding-school, 
and,  in  some  measure,  towards  those  who  are  detained  thru- 
out  the  day,  a  public  authority  stands  in  loco  parentis  and, 
as  trustee  of  the  parents'  duty,  is  bound  to  play  what  should  be 
the  parents'  part  in  regard  to  religious  instruction.  This 
awkward  fact  that  some  state-supported  schools  must  be 
boarding-schools  is  likely  to  prove  an  obstacle  to  any  thoro- 
going  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  no  religion  should  be 
taught  within  the  hours  of  regular  attendance  in  any  school 
receiving  grants  from  public  money. 
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The  numerous  secondary  boarding-schools  will  be  another 
difficulty  in  the  path  of  the  logical  secularizer  of  English  edu- 
cation. All  or  most  of  these  schools  must  sooner  or  later 
fall  into  place  in  a  national  system  under  state  inspection. 
The  establishment  of  a  state  system  of  contributary  pensions 
and  invalid  allowances  for  secondary-school  teachers,  urgently 
needed  tho  not  yet  proposed  by  either  party,  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  public  schools  (except,  perhaps,  for  a  small 
minority  of  them)  to  stand  outside  the  national  organization. 
If  they  do  elect  to  stand  out  for  a  time,  the  judgment  of  the 
younger  generation,  including  those  who  mean  to  be  teachers, 
will  be  against  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  wisely  de- 
cide to  come  heartily  into  the  system  and  to  enrich  it  with 
their  prestige  and  with  what  is  good  in  their  traditions  (them- 
selves receiving,  from  contact  with  new  ideas  of  educational 
method  and  of  civic  outlook  in  courses  of  study,  at  least  as 
much  as  they  will  bring  of  different  excellence),  they  will  fix 
the  boarding-school  type  as  one  factor  in  national  education 
and  necessitate  the  continued  recognition  of  religious  teach- 
ing as  one  (tho  a  voluntary)  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Turning  now  to  the  secondary  day  schools,  we  find  an  indi- 
cation of  the  future  in  a  far-seeing  provision  of  the  Educa- 
tion act  of  1902.  This  section  [4  (i)]  permits  any  local 
authority  for  higher  education  to  allow,  at  the  request  of  par- 
ents of  the  scholars,  any  kind  of  religious  instruction  to  be 
g^ven  in  a  secondary  school,  a  college,  or  a  hostel,  at  such 
times  and  under  such  conditions  as  it  thinks  desirable.  Two 
conditions  are  attached.  The  local  authority  must  not  itself 
pay  for  such  instruction.  And  it  is  forbidden,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  power,  to  show  unfair  preference  to  any  religious  de- 
nomination. 

The  question  of  the  ordinary  public  elementary  schools  is 
more  complex.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  capital  distinction 
between  an  area  in  which  the  interests  of  general  educational 
efficiency  preclude  the  recognition  of  more  than  one  ele- 
mentary school  for  the  whole  population  concerned,  and  an 
area  in  which  the  granting  of  an  effective  choice  of  schools 
(of  the  types  preferred  by  the  parents  for  their  children)  is 
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not  only  practicable,  but,  for  the  sake  of  educational  diversity, 
to  be  desired.  The  elementary  school  in  what  is  technically 
called  a  single-school  area  (I  use  advisedly  the  word  "area" 
instead  of  "  parish,"  because  the  limits  of  the  parish  are 
not  necessarily  coincident  with  the  actual  area  of 
convenient  educational  supply)  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be 
in  all  cases  a  school  under  the  management  of  a  local  author- 
ity, and  not  under  denominational  control.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  "  plural-school  areas  "  (areas,  that  is,  in  which  choice 
of  elementary  schools  can  be  allowed  without  detriment  to 
educational  efficiency),  I  agree  with  those  who,  on  educational 
grounds,  deprecate  any  monopoly  of  local  public  control. 
Provided  that  all  schools  are  required  to  come  up  to  a  fit  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  their  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the 
hygienic  and  other  conditions  of  corporate  life,  diversity  of 
type  is  an  advantage.  There  is  no  one  way  in  education.  We 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  period  of  extensive  educational  experi- 
ment. It  will  be  wise  not  to  put  all  our  eggs  into  one  basket. 
What  I  plead  for  here  is  diversity — for  diversity  within  a 
framework  of  administrative  unity — but  not  for  "  contracting 
out "  or  for  any  encouragements  to  a  cheap  and  inferior  edu- 
cation, conducted  by  teachers  inadequately  paid  and  excluded 
from  some  of  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the  g^eat  body 
of  their  profession. 

If,  under  such  conditions  of  attested  efficiency,  alternative 
schools  of  diverse  types  were  allowed  (in  plural-school  areas 
and  in  response  to  duly  ascertained  preference  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  concerned)  to  receive  maintenance  from  public 
funds  (their  buildings  and  premises  being  provided  from  vol- 
untary sources),  it  is  far  from  likely  that  the  only  schools  thus 
established  or  continued  would  belong  to  the  category  named 
denominational.  But  the  large  majority  of  such  alternative 
schools  would  doubtless  be  under  denominational  manage- 
ment. To  this,  I  know,  many  feel  strong  objection  upon 
grounds  of  principle.  I  should  share  that  feeling  if  I  thought 
that  the  recognition  of  denominational  schools,  under  the  con- 
ditions already  described,  would  raise  up  a  great  ecclesiastical 
interest,  drawing  support  from  public  funds,  enjoying  public 
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recognition,  and  yet  malignantly  hostile  to  the  established 
order  of  the  state.  But  I  believe  that  in  England  no  such  evil 
result  would  follow.  On  the  contrary,  the  statutory  recog- 
nition of  such  schools,  where  desired  by  the  parents,  would 
prevent  the  growth  of  a  bitter  feeling  of  injustice;  would 
deepen  the  sense  of  national  unity;  would  secure  for  national 
education  the  hearty  goodwill  and  useful  cooperation  of  many 
powerful  bodies;  and  would  have  the  further  advantage  of 
keeping  the  educational  work  of  the  religious  bodies  (which 
will  not  be  eradicated  in  any  case)  under  the  intellectual  stim- 
ulus of  public  inspection  and  in  organic  union  with  the  main 
currents  of  our  national  life.  The  denominational  schools, 
in  their  turn,  would  be  the  means  of  preserving  the  educa- 
tional and  moral  tradition  which  has  grown  out  of  devotion  to 
a  religious  way  of  life,  and  which  appeals  to  many  tempera- 
ments (tho  not  to  all)  as  does  no  other  character-forming 
influence  in  education.  It  is  in  these  schools  also  that  the 
teaching  of  the  organized  religious  bodies,  in  its  application 
to  the  needs  of  young  people,  would  find  continuity  and  de- 
velopment. 

In  these  words  I  have  had  in  mind  the  denominational 
schools  at  their  best.  Many  of  us  know  how  subtle  is  their 
hold  upon  the  affections,  how  the  rhythm  of  their  ordered 
life  can  change  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  mind.  But  those 
who  value  these  things  the  most  would  also  be  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge how  easy  it  is  for  a  denominational  school  to  fall 
short  of  its  purpose,  to  be  unworthy  of  its  calling,  to  fail  in 
its  task.  XaXena  ra  xaXa.  Hard  it  is  to  attain  to  the  beauty 
of  holiness.  And  in  all  schools,  denominational,  non-denom- 
inational, and  secular,  it  is  not  the  form  of  religious  teaching, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  school  community,  that  most  surely  moves 
the  heart  and  thoughts  to  good.  In  religious  teaching,  as  in 
other  things,  "  the  half  may  be  greater  than  the  whole." 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  religious  teaching  in  the  Coun- 
cil schools  of  the  future.  What  will  be  its  scope  and  what  its 
status?  I  conceive  that  the  essential  thing  should  be  the  pro- 
vision of  opportunity  for  such  teaching — opportunity  varied 
in  accordance  with  parental  choice  and  afforded  at  an  ap- 
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pointed  season  within  the  day's  attendance.  Those  whose 
parents  wish  it  should  be  allowed  to  receive  at  that  hour  reli- 
gious teaching  in  some  place  outside  the  school  building  under 
conditions  approved  by  the  local  authority.  Inside  the  school 
building  the  local  authority  will,  doubtless,  in  many  cases  (if 
the  law  continues  to  allow  it)  provide,  for  those  who  are  not 
withdrawn  for  some  other  form  of  religious  or  for  secular 
teaching,  instruction  in  the  Bible  and  (for  those  whose  par- 
ents are  Christians)  in  the  Christian  religion.  But,  where  the 
local  authority  is  not  prepared  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  the  instruction,  other  organizations  would 
fitly  be  allowed  to  do  so  during  the  time  assigned  for  religious 
teaching  in  the  hours  of  compulsory  school  attendance,  and 
that  either  within  or  without  the  school  buildings,  as  might  be 
found  administratively  convenient.  Among  the  organizations 
recognized  for  this  purpose,  associations  of  teachers  should  be 
included.  In  school  buildings  transferred  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment by  denominational  teacher  to  the  local  authority,  it 
would  be  just  to  allow  special  arrangements  for  the  continu- 
ance (daily,  if  desired)  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the  type 
prescribed  by  the  trust  deed.  But  I  am  not  myself  in  faVor 
of  any  compulsory  transfer  of  voluntary  school  buildings  to 
the  local  authority,  believing  it  better  to  leave  the  terms  of 
transfer  (if  transfer  is  desired)  to  negotiation  and  settlement 
between  the  local  authority  and  the  trustees. 

In  freedom  of  religious  teaching  in  accordance  with  the 
parents'  wish;  in  a  real  freedom  of  the  teacher  to  give  or  not 
to  give  religious  instruction;  and  in  the  recognition  of  diverse 
types  of  efficient  school  seems  to  lie  the  best  hope  for  the 
future.  But  it  may  not  be  possible  to  realize  this  hope.  There 
is  a  strong  trend  of  opinion  (one  sees  it  in  France  and  feels 
it  in  England)  towards  a  sharp  contrast  between  publicly  man- 
aged secular  schools  and  privately  managed  denominational 
schools — the  one  group  receiving  complete  maintenance  from 
public  money,  the  other  group  being  left  unaided  and  with  but 
a  narrow  stint  of  official  recognition.  If  this  is  the  future  be- 
fore us,  we  must  bear  it  as  best  we  can,  knowing  that  even  then 
the  cause  of  religious  teaching  will  be  by  no  means  lost  and 
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that  good  temper  and  good  organization  will  do  much  to  save 
the  situation.  But  for  the  nation  to  adopt  this  policy  of 
privileged  secularism  would  be  to  miss  a  great  opportunity. 
England  may,  if  she  wishes,  set  an  example  to  the  world 
in  the  generosity  and  efficiency  of  her  educational  system. 
She,  as  can  no  other  great  nation,  may  unite  in  tol- 
erant synthesis  diverse  types  of  school  and  diverse  kinds  of 
educational  influence,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  pub- 
lic policy,  preserve  by  a  bold  combination  of  opposites  her 
historical  continuity  and  her  social  peace. 

Michael  E.  Sadler 
Weybridge,  England 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
AMERICAN  TEACHING  (III)  ' 

I  was  graduated  in  1866  from  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
oldest  colleges  in  this  country;  and  if  a  long  list  of  prominent 
alumni  be  a  criterion  of  merit,  it  is  one  of  the  best.  Altho 
founded  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  it  has  never 
aspired  or  profest  to  be  more  than  a  college.  The  active 
faculty,  including  the  president,  who  did  a  good  deal  of  teach- 
ing, consisted  of  five  members,  all  of  whom  were  alimini  and 
who  therefore  represented  in  the  main  the  traditions  of  a 
former  generation.  Of  this  number  two,  including  the  presi- 
dent, were  clergymen.  Our  class,  however,  recited  to  seven 
different  professors,  one  vacancy  occurring  by  death,  and  an- 
other by  resignation  during  our  imdergraduate  course.  The 
patronage  of  the  institution  was  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
the  South.  When  the  war  between  the  states  broke  out  it 
suffered  a  good  deal  nimierically  and  financially.  The  num- 
ber of  students  did  not  exceed  a  hundred. 

The  president  was  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  had 
published  an  edition  of  Herodotus;  but  as  a  teacher  he  did 
not  awaken  the  spontaneous  mental  activity  of  the  students, 
nor  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  knowledge.  He  hardly  did 
more  than  hear  recitations.  As  he  insisted  on  an  almost  lit- 
eral repetition  of  the  textbook,  he  was  a  good  deal  dreaded 
by  the  students.  He  was  rather  unpopular,  but  to  this  day  I 
do  not  know  why.  He  would  «ay,  for  instance :  "  Mr.  X, 
you  may  begin  at  section  7  on  page  58."  If  Mr.  X,  when 
reciting,  happened  to  stray  into  the  following  section,  he 
would  stop  him  and  request  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  mat- 
ter tinder  discussion.  The  classes  sat  upon  benches  fas- 
tened to  the  wall.    When  a  member  was  called  on  to  recite  he 

'  The  first  paper  in  this  series  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
September;  the  second  paper  in  that  for  December,  1909. 
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was  asked  "  to  take  the  chair  "  that  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  The  titular  professor  of  Latin  was  a  good  English 
scholar,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  literary  ability.  A  few  years 
before  his  death  in  '82  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  en- 
tiled Flowers  and  fossils,  which  contains  some  creditable  verse. 
But  his  knowledge  of  Latin  was  limited.  I  recall  particularly 
his  mode  of  procedure  with  Horace.  When  the  portion  of 
text  assigned  for  a  recitation  had  been  read,  he  did  not  seem 
to  know  what  to  do  with  the  remainder  of  the  hour.  If  he 
assigned  a  lesson  which  some  of  the  boys  pretended  to  regard 
as  too  long — and  they  usually  did  so — he  shortened  it.  We 
read  Horace  without  knowing  anything  about  his  place  in 
literature,  or  about  his  characteristics  as  a  man,  or  about  his 
philosophy  of  life.  Once  in  a  while  we  were  requested  to 
learn  an  ode  by  heart,  or  to  translate  one  into  English  verse. 
With  this  request  some  of  the  students  complied;  others  did 
not  on  the  alleged  ground  that  they  could  not.  He  was  of  a 
jovial  disposition,  and  popular  with  the  students.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  getting  off  the  same  pleasantries  with  each  suc- 
cessive class.  One  of  the  boys  reported  that  he  happened  to 
glance  into  his  private  copy,  and  found  noted  on  the  margin : 
*'  Here  make  a  goak."  I  was  afterward  especially  imprest 
with  the  limitations  of  his  teaching  when  I  heard  Professor 
Teuffel  of  Tuebingen  lecture  on  the  same  author.  The  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  also  taught  French,  history,  philosophy,  and 
some  minor  branches.  We  had  two  professors  of  Greek  in 
succession.  The  first  seemed  to  know  his  subject  fairly  well. 
I  never  heard  any  one  else  read  Homer  in  a  way  that  so  fully 
represented  the  method  of  the  ancient  rhapsodists.  Albeit, 
the  Homeric  question  was  never  mentioned  in  class,  and 
seemed  for  him  to  have  no  existence.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
man  who  knew  a  good  deal  about  Hebrew,  of  which  language 
he  had  published  a  small  grammar,  but  very  little  Greek.  I 
recall  that  one  day  when  we  were  reading  a  drama  of 
Euripides,  he  asked  what  author  came  next.  When  one  of 
the  class  answered,  "  Thucydides,"  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
said  author  was  prose  or  poetry.  Yet  he  insisted  that  we 
read  from  the  bare  text  without  note  or  comment.     I  may 
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add  that  such  texts  must  have  been  used  a  good  deal,  as  the 
Harpers  issued  a  number  of  volumes  on  this  plan.  Owing 
to  his  limited  acquaintance  with  his  subject  he  appeared  to  be 
in  a  chronic  state  of  uneasiness  lest  a  student  might  ask  him 
some  embarrassing  question  which  would  expose  his  igno- 
rance. The  more  proficient  among  them  kept  silent  for  the 
same  reason;  consequently  the  recitations  were  not  taken 
very  seriously. 

The  professor  of  mathematics  was  probably  a  good  teacher 
for  his  day.  He  insisted  on  his  students  doing  honest  work, 
and  was  not  easily  led  to  talk  about  irrelevant  matters,  as  the 
professor  of  Latin  often  did.  My  knowledge  of  the  higher 
mathematics  is,  however,  so  limited  that  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  judge  what  constitutes  good  teaching  in  this  branch. 

The  professor  of  physics  taught  chemistry,  German,  and 
some  other  subjects.  We  had  two  men  in  succession  in  this 
department.  The  latter  was  a  graduate  from  a  German  uni- 
versity, and  has  since  made  some  reputation  in  both  chemistry 
and  physics.  The  class  performed  no  experiments.  We  re- 
cited from  a  textbook  and  took  notes  of  lectures.  The  notes 
were  afterward  revised  by  the  professor,  or  were  supposed  to 
be.  As  we  had  no  opportunity  to  study  the  action  of  chem- 
ical bodies  upon  each  other,  except  as  we  viewed  it  at  long 
range,  or  took  the  word  of  the  textbook,  we  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  gained  even  a  smattering  of  the  subject.  The 
historical  connection  of  this  method  of  ''  teaching  "  the  natural 
and  physical  branches  with  the  older  ones  in  the  curriculum 
can  easily  be  traced.  When  students  spent  their  time  chiefly 
on  Latin  and  Greek,  or  even  with  mathematics  added,  but  lit- 
tle apparatus  was  needed.  When  the  necessity  of  some  ap- 
paratus became  apparent,  and,  indeed,  essential,  for  the  proper 
presentation  of  these  modern  subjects  in  the  most  limited  way, 
only  so  much  was  provided  as  would  serve  the  instructor's 
purpose.  The  learner  was  still  expected  to  "  look  and  listen." 
There  were  laboratories  before  the  laboratory  method  was  in- 
troduced into  schools  and  colleges.  The  final  step  in  this 
evolution  was  to  put  the  apparatus  into  the  hands  of  the 
learner,  no  matter  what  his  g^de. 
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The  course  of  study  as  laid  down  in  the  catalog  for  '65-6  is 
as  follows: 

Freshman  class 

Classics,  Greek,  Xenophon's  Anabasis  or  Homer;  Herod- 
otus. Latin,  Sallust,  Livy  or  Ovid.  Latin  prose  composi- 
tion.    Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  and  literature. 

Mathematics.  Algebra  (Loomis) ;  geometry,  six  books 
(Loomis). 

English.     Composition  and  rhetoric  (Quackenbos). 

Natural  science.     Physiology  (Hitchcock). 
Sophomore  class 

Classics.  Greek,  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  or  Isocrates; 
select  plays  of  Euripides  or  ^schylus.  Latin,  Horace; 
Cicero  de  Senectute,  de  Amicitia  or  de  Natura  Deorum.  A 
manual  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  Latin  and  Greek  ex- 
ercises and  written  translations. 

Mathematics.  Plane  and  solid  geometry.  Plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry.  Navigation  and  surveying.  Ana- 
lytical geometry  commenced  (Loomis). 

English.  Political  economy;  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  mental  philosophy  commenced;  composition;  principles 
of  elocution  with  private  declamations. 

Natural  science.     Physiology  finished;  geology. 

French.  Grammar;  Voltaire's  Charles  XII  or  Dumas' 
Napoleon;  written  translations  from  English  into  French. 

Junior  class 

Classics.  Greek,  select  plays  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides; 
Demosthenes'  Select  orations. 

Latin.     Cicero  de  officiis  or  Tusculan  Disputations;  Tacitus. 

Mathematics.  Analytical  geometry  concluded;  differential 
and  integral  calculus  (Loomis). 

Natural  science.     Snell's  Olmsted's  Natural  philosophy. 

English.  Mental  philosophy  completed;  logic;  rhetoric; 
moral  science;  history;  public  declamations. 

Religion.     Paley's  Evidences;  Greek  Testament. 

French.     Grammar;  Scribe,  Corneille  or  Moliere. 

Gtrman,  the  second  term.  Grammar  and  reader;  written 
translations  from  English  into  German. 
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Senior  class 

Classics.  Greek,  select  plays  of  Euripides  or  of  Sophocles; 
Plato  or  Aristotle.  Latin.  Tacitus,  Quintilian,  Plautus  or 
Juvenal.  ^ 

Mathematics.     Astronomy. 

English.  History  of  philosophy;  public  declamations  and 
original  compositions. 

Religion.  Moral  science;  Butler's  Analogy;  Greek  Testa- 
ment. 

Natural  science. .  Chemistry ;  lectures  on  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry. 

German.  Grammar;  Schiller's  IVilhelm  Tell;  Goethe's 
Faust;  written  translations  from  English  into  German;  lec- 
tures on  German  literature. 

The  same  pamphlet  contains  the  following  statements :  "  At 
the  daily  recitations,  where  the  text  admits  of  it,  the  old 
catechetical  method  of  instruction  is  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  student  required  to  give  a  connected  view  of 
the  subject  in  his  own  language,  and  without  the  aid  of  the 
professor,  except  on  points  not  fully  treated  by  the  author, — 
thus  cultivating  at  once  the  powers  of  memory^  thought  and 
discourse.  Where  the  subject  is  susceptible  of  it,  a  written 
analysis -of  the  previous  lesson  is  required  at  each  recitation; 
and  at  the  public  examination,  a  written  analysis  of  the  whole 
work." 

We  recited  three  times  in  the  forenoon;  this  completed  the 
work  for  the  day,  except  that  during  one  or  two  terms  we 
had  lectures  in  chemistry  in  the  afternoon.  In  our  junior 
year  the  young  men  who  were  candidates  for  the  ministry 
were  permitted  to  substitute  Hebrew  for  calculus.  This  was, 
however,  a  special  concession,  and  not  a  recognition  of  a  stu- 
dent's right  to  choose  an  elective.  Besides,  those  who  chose 
this  particular  elective  were  admitted  to  have  taken  the  more 
difficult  of  the  two  alternatives.  In  mathematics  the  course 
as  laid  down  was  carried  out  in  letter  and  spirit.  As  to  the 
other  courses,  this  can  not  be  said  of  all.  In  Greek  and 
Latin  we  read  less  than  half  what  the  prescribed  course  seems 
to  require.     In  French  we  wrote  a  few  exercises  from  the 
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grammar  and  read  perhaps  a  hundred  pages  in  Fenelon's  Tele- 
maque  and  Voltaire's  Charles  XII  together.  I  can  not  re- 
call that  we  read  any  German  except  Schiller's  Tell.  We  had 
no  written  exercises  from  English  into  German,  and  no 
lectures  on  German  literature.  Our  study  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  consisted  in  learning  it  by  heart.  This 
a  few  students  positively  refused  to  do  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  utterly  useless,  but  nothing  was  said  by  the  faculty 
about  the  omission.  In  the  final  summing  up,  however,  the 
delinquents  received  a  lower  rank.  In  their  final  rating  there 
was  a  wide  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  a  class.  Sometimes  the  latter  had  less  than  half  as 
many  credits  as  the  former.  Twenty  years  of  contact  with 
practical  life  made  great  havoc  with  the  relative  rank  of  the 
members  of  a  class,  as  reported  by  the  faculty  on  the  day  of 
graduation.  A  printed  curriculum  that  requires  the  reading 
of  Tacitus,  or  of  Quintilian,  or  of  Plato,  or  of  Aristotle,  is 
conveniently  indefinite.  Translations  were  used  by  many  of 
the  students;  but  not  by  all.  Altho  forbidden,  they  could 
not  be  prohibited.  Our  class  read  the  Panegyric  of  Isocrates. 
It  seems  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  reason  that  no  ''  pony  " 
to  it  could  be  bought. 

During  one  week  in  May  the  senior  class  was  examined  on 
all  the  subjects  pursued  during  the  course.  I  never  heard  any 
one  complain  about  this  requirement.  The  victims  prepared 
to  meet  the  ordeal  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  by  qualifying 
themselves  to  face  the  issue  squarely,  or  by  taking  measures 
to  circumvent  the  faculty  so  far  as  they  could.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  athletics  by  faculty  or  students;  we  had  not  even 
so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  athletics.  If  a  stu- 
dent felt  the  need  of  physical  exercise  he  took  it  at  his 
own  time  and  in  his  own  way.  While  I  was  in  college  a 
sort  of  **  flying-horse  "  was  erected  on  the  campus,  at  whose 
expense  I  do  not  remember,  with  which  some  of  the  students 
amused  themselves  from  time  to  time.  But  the  ropes  were 
broken  one  after  another,  and  what  eventually  became  of  the 
apparatus  I  do  not  know.  The  chief  pastime  was  card- 
playing  and  visiting  among  the  families  of  the  town.     But  I 
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never  heard  of  a  student  playing  for  anything  of  value.  Cards 
were,  moreover,  strictly  forbidden,  and  many  of  the  boys 
did  not  play  at  all.  Some  of  them  were  quite  as  ready  to  do 
what  was  proscribed  as  what  was  prescribed;  and  they  gen- 
erally did  the  former  with  more  zest  than  the  latter.  They 
carried  benches  from  the  recitation-rooms  by  night  and  dis- 
tributed them  thru  the  town.  After  the  grass  had  been  cut  in 
the  campus,  part  of  it  usually  found  its  way  into  the  chapel 
on  the  following  night,  and  sometimes  a  horse  with  it.  They 
pushed  cars  from  the  switches  and  on  the  main  track  for 
miles.  They  abstracted  the  clapper  from  the  bell.  They  tried 
some  of  the  newer  students  on  farcical  charges,  and  always 
found  them  guilty,  punishing  them  by  holding  them  under  the 
hydrant  or  in  some  other  way.  They  set  outhouses  on  fire, 
or  made  bonfires  on  the  campus  to  call  out  the  fire  depart- 
ment, much  to  their  disg^JSt.  They  invaded  one  another's 
rooms,  and  turned  the  furniture  upside  down.  They  ap- 
propriated one  another's  coal  and  other  belongings,  not  for 
the  property,  but  for  the  fun. 

There  was  a  sort  of  chasm  between  the  students  and  the 
faculty  which  was  seldom  crost  by  either.  The  students 
regarded  the  faculty  as  a  species  of  necessary  evil,  and  the 
faculty  treated  the  students  much  as  if  they  were  an  unavoid- 
able nuisance.  The  former  considered  themselves  an  extra- 
legal police  force,  whose  duty  it  was,  among  other  things,  to 
keep  their  unruly  subjects  within  bounds.  Some  of  the  stu- 
dents drank  to  excess,  some  were  grossly  immoral  in  other  re- 
spects. And  they  made^  no  secret  of  it.  Altho  the  col- 
lege could  ill  afford  the  loss  of  revenue,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  two  or  three  students  were  expelled  every  year, 
either  for  doing  too  much,  or  too  little,  or  as  a  warning  to 
others. 

Altho  nearly  all  the  students  roomed  in  the  college 
buildings,  they  did  not  lead  a  cloister-like  life.  Most  of 
them  were  on  familiar  terms  with  some  of  the  young  people 
of  the  town.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  literary  activity  out- 
side of  the  classroom.  Every  student  belonged  to  one  of  the 
literary  societies,  and  took  more  or  less  part  in  its  affairs. 
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While  there  was  no  direct  instruction  in  English  literature, 
the  juniors  declaimed  about  once  a  month  in  chapel,  and  the 
seniors  delivered  original  orations.  In  the  societies  there 
were  debates,  essays,  and  the  like.  All  students  were  re- 
quired to  attend  the  daily  religious  exercises  in  the  college 
chapel,  and  some  service  on  Sunday.  Absences  from  either 
were  charged  against  the  student. 

Generally  speaking,  there  was  a  lack  of  earnestness  among 
the  student  body.  Only  a  small  proportion  did  their  best.  I 
observed  a  widely  different  spirit  among  a  coterie  of  the 
same  fellows  when  we  were  afterward  together  in  Germany. 
They  not  only  attended  lectures  regularly,  but  took  careful 
notes,  so  far  as  they  could,  and  read  a  great  deal  of  collateral 
matter.  It  is  true  most  of  us  kept  aloof  from  the  social  life 
that  takes  up  so  much  of  the  time  of  both  the  American  and 
German  student.  Moreover,  as  postgraduates,  we  had  before 
us  a  much  more  definite  aim  than  as  undergraduates.  Still, 
the  chief  stimulus  was  the  deeper  knowledge  of  the  German 
professors.  When  we  came  under  the  instruction  of  men  like 
Teuffel  in  Roman  literature;  or  of  Michaelis  in  Greek  litera- 
ture and  Greek  art;  or  of  Sigwart  in  logic,  and  of  other  less 
known  but,  nevertheless,  profound  scholars,  we  realized  the 
meagerness  of  our  intellectual  equipment.  No  doubt  the  fact 
that  we  were  working  for  a  degree  to  the  attainment  of  which 
mere  textbook  knowledge  counted  for  little  made  us  realize 
that  we  must  know  a  subject  rather  than  a  book  or  two  upon 
it.  As  I  look  back  over  my  undergraduate  career  I  have  no 
complaints  to  make.  I  believe  the  course  of  study  was  as  good 
as  could  be  made  for  the  purpose  intended.  I  had  access  to 
a  good  library,  and  much  time  to  read,  altho  I  did  not  always 
read  judiciously.  I  might  have  made  a  better  use  of  my  op- 
portunities. If  our  instructors  had  been  more  exacting  we 
should  probably  have  been  on  worse  terms  with  them  than  we 
were.  If  all  the  young  men  had  done  their  work  as  well  as 
some  of  them  did  it,  they  would  have  had  as  liberal  an  edu- 
cation as  could  have  been  gained  during  four  years  in  any 

institution. 

Charles  W.  Super 
Athens,  Ohio 
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The  Professor's  heart  was  inditing  a  good  matter.  Go  to, 
he  said  to  Himself,  I  will  speak  of  the  things  which  I  have 
thought  touching  education :  my  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer. 

But  Himself  rose  in  objection:  what  right  have  you  to 
speak  touching  education?  You  are  not  a  specialist  in  educa- 
tion: you  haven't  written  a  history-  of  pedagog\-,  or  books 
on  adolescence.  You  haven't  edited  an  educational  journal. 
You  are  not  an  institute  conductor,  or  an  inspector,  or  a 
superintendent.  You  aren't  even  a  professor  of  education. 
You  are  only  an  old  fogy  professor  of  classical  literature. 
Who's  going  to  listen  to  youf 

Yes,  you  are  right,  replied  the  Professor.  I  am  not  a  pro- 
fessor of  education,  nor  any  other  of  the  functionaries  you 
mention.  Worse  than  that,  I  have  never  had  a  course  in  a 
normal  school,  I  haven't  published  suggestions  regarding  the 
enrichment  of  the  curriculum  or  the  correlation  of  primary 
education  with  practical  experience,  nor  subscribed  to  the 
spelling  reform,  nor  written  textbooks,  nor  proposed  a  single 
revolutionary  or  sensational  plan,  nor  done  any  of  the  things 
which  make  men  known  and  adored  in  educational  circles,  and 
get  them  called  to  positions  of  greater  usefulness  and  higher 
salaries.  I  am  only  a  professor  of  classical  literature,  and  an 
old  fog^  one  at  that.  I  don't  suppose  any  one  ivill  listen 
to  me;  but  I  am  going  to  talk,  if  my  words  are  wasted  on 
desert  air. 

And  besides,  your  implication  isn't  justifiable.  I  may  not 
be  the  kind  of  specialist  you  have  in  mind,  but  I  maintain  that 
I  am  a  specialist  in  education,  nevertheless.  I've  studied  it, 
and  practised  it,  and  lived  it — handled  the  real  thing — for 
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years  and  years,  and  I  know  what  it  is  and  what  it  ought 
to  be  just  as  well  as  any  of  your  precocious  doctors  of 
philosophy — as  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazored  lips — who 
write  BOOKS  about  it.  Why,  I've  taught  everything  from 
the  A  B  C's  to  archeology,  from  primary  to  post-graduate; 
I've  taught  in  city  and  country,  in  private  and  public  schools; 
I've  taught  in  big  institutions  and  little;  I've  taught  classes, 
and  I've  taught  individuals,  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
native  and  foreign,  at  home  and  abroad;  I've  taught  for  credit 
to  be  applied  on  the  sabbatical,  and  I've  taught  for  Cash  and 
let  the  Credit  go,  and  I've  taught  for  fun;  I've  taught  doc- 
tors of  philosophy,  and  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  and  I've  taught  other  people's  children  and  my 
own. 

And  I've  been  taught,  too.  I,  too,  have  jerked  back  my 
hand  under  the  ferule,  copied  my  own  faults  down  the  writing- 
page,  done  partial  payments  and  the  six  per  cent,  method,  told 
Cromwell  that  curfew  shall  not  ring  tonight;  and  since  the 
termination  of  my  twenty-five  years  of  formal  instruction,  I 
have  been  getting  some  real  education  by  instructing  others. 

And  more  than  that,  I've  been  educated  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience, and  that  is  a  qualification  which  most  of  your  real 
specialists  know  nothing  about.  I  have  never  studied  sociol- 
ogy, but  I  am  married  and  have  children;  I  have  never  had 
a  course  in  domestic  science,  but  I  don't  have  to  resort  to  the 
restaurant  when  the  head  of  my  domestic  science  department 
comes  home  late  from  the  Working  Club;  I  have  never  had 
a  course  in  commerce,  but  I  have  been  a  book  agent,  and  have 
maintained  a  household  under  a  protective  tariff  regime;  I 
have  never  studied  medicine,  or  phannacy,  or  journalism,  but 
I  have  worked  on  a  real  newspaper,  and  have  contributed  an 
appendix  to  the  history  of  surgical  science,  and  know  the 
savor  of  poppy  and  mandragora,  and  all  the  drowsy  sirups 
of  the  world.  And  if  you  can't  see  that  real  understanding 
of  the  subject-matter  and  methods  and  purposes  of  education 
is  better  acquired  by  actual  experience  than  by  the  reading  of 
endless  books  and  periodicals,  and  the  hearing  of  endless 
lectures,  and  the  making  of  endless  charts,  and  the  conducting 
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of  endless  elaborate  experimentation,  and  the  advocating  of 
endless  new  schemes — ^why,  then,  you'd  better  be  classed  with 
those  who  think  themselves  literar>'  because  they  write  dis- 
sertations on  dentals  in  Dante,  or  with  those  who  consider 
themselves  religious  because  they  are  learned  in  comparative 
theology,  or  with  any  others  who  haven't  yet  discovered  the 
difference  between  the  dead  letter  and  the  living  spirit. 

And  then,  I'm  not  absolutely  without  what  you  consider  the 
real  specialist's  qualifications.  I  have  actually  attended  a 
teachers'  institute  or  two,  and  I  could  show  you  some  very  in- 
teresting notes  I  took  there — columns  of  words  usually  mis- 
pronounced: cement,  Sebastopol,  gigantic;  expressions  of 
which  we  should  be  more  careful :  at  all,  not  atall ;  food,  not 
victuals ;  speak,  not  talk ;  is  it  not,  not  isn't  it ;  lists  of  teachers' 
faults,  observed,  set  in  a  notebook,  learned,  and  conned  by 
rote,  to  cast  into  my  teeth;  suggestions  for  making  geography 
vital;  how  to  make  grammar  interesting  to  a  dull  pupil; 
thrice  underscored  directions  not  to  punish  in  anger,  to  gov- 
ern by  love  and  not  by  fear,  to  insure  proper  deportment  by 
directing  the  child's  energies  into  appropriate  channels,  etc.,  etc. 

Yes,  and  I  have  read  books  on  education,  and  have  served 
on  the  board  of  visitors  to  the  kindergarten,  and  have  listened 
to  special  lectures  on  pedagog}*.  Why  shouldn't  I,  too,  write? 
Must  I  always  be  merely  a  reader  ?  While  men  all  around  me 
are  publishing  the  results  of  world-wide  reading  and  experi- 
ment, and  proving  by  elaborate  array  of  statistics  and  charts, 
that  children  like  best  what  is  most  interesting  to  them, 
and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  bright  and  healthy  chil- 
dren remember  with  greater  facility  than  dull  and  anemic 
ones,  and  that  morning  is  a  better  time  for  study  than  after- 
noon, and  that  discipline  is  improved  by  the  cooperation  of 
parents,  and  that  country  children  know  more  than  city  chil- 
dren about  robins  and  rutabagas,  whereas  city  children  know 
more  than  their  country  cousins  about  candy  and  cathartic — 
in  short,  that  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet  and  fire  to  bum — 
am  I,  too,  not  to  waste  some  of  the  nation's  fast  decreasing 
paper  supply? 

Having  thus  settled  matters  with  Himself,  the  Professor 
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and  his  heart  went  on  inditing.  For  the  fact  is,  the  Pro- 
fessor had  for  some  time  been  gathering  discontent,  not  to 
say  wrath.  Whether  with  perfect  justice,  he  was  not  ab- 
solutely sure;  but  he  was  at  least  so  sure  that  he  could  not 
withstand  the  impulse  to  express  himself,  which  was  as  ir- 
resistible with  him  as  it  is  with  most  specialists. 

He  was,  of  course,  aware  that  he  would  be  called  old- 
fashioned  and  unprogressive;  or  dissenter,  or  nonconformist; 
or  fossil;  or  pre- Adamite,  or  antediluvian;  or  plain  kicker,  or 
crank;  or  impractical;  or,  worst  of  all,  idealist; — ^but  he  knew 
that  he  was  not  alone,  and  that  there  was  an  abundance  of 
people  who  would  welcome  a  spokesman.  And  besides,  to  be 
called  by  any  or  all  of  these  names  was  no  worse  than  being 
called  theorist  or  utilitarian. 

He  picked  up  his  pen.  .  .  ,  But  it  refused  obedience. 
Somehow,  his  discontent  would  not  focus.  As  he  meditated 
his  attack,  he  couldn't  help  noticing  that  no  phase  of  the 
educational  system  was  wholly  bad. 

First,  there  was  the  kindergarten.  The  kindergarten,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  had  not  only  never  done  his  children  the 
least  harm,  but  had  proven  a  great  source  of  comfort  and 
profit  to  Mrs.  Professor,  who  had  employed  the  time  saved 
her  by  the  kindergarten  teacher  in  attending  child  study 
classes  at  the  Woman's  Club,  and  in  listening  to  lectures  on 
The  Ideal  Mother  by  Associate  Professor  Virginia  di  Ana 
of  the  department  of  domestic  science  in  the  university. 

If  the  Professor  had  any  fault  at  all  to  find  with  the  kin- 
dergarten, it  was  that  it  did  not  begin  with  the  child  early 
enough,  and  did  not  demand  more  of  its  time;  but  possibly  he 
was  there  only  reflecting  the  views  of  Mrs.  Professor,  who 
had  been  chairman  of  a  committee  to  agitate  the  question  of 
lowering  the  age  of  admission  from  four  years  to  three-ninety- 
nine  (this  was  to  be  an  entering  wedge  toward  a  two-year 
limit),  of  enlarging  the  curriculum  by  the  addition  of  courses 
in  millinery,  dining-room  design,  and  dietetics,  and  of  in- 
troducing the  principle  of  free  election.  The  catalogs  of 
Boston,  Chicago,  Kalamazoo,  Kankakee,  and  Kinnickinnic, 
which  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  great  kindergarten  centers 
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of  the  world,  showed  that  these  features  were  in  successful 
operation  there;  and  an  exhaustive  study  of  Frobel  and  Pesta- 
lozzi  yielded  indisputable  evidence  that  the  systems  of  the 
great  masters  also  had  contemplated  exactly  what  the  com- 
mittee proposed. 

Nor  was  it  the  grades  which  were  the  prime  cause  of  the 
Professor's  discontent,  tho  he  had  heard  ancient,  ill-balanced, 
and  unprogressive  people  raising  voices  in  timid  protest,  and 
had  at  times  felt  like  taking  sides  with  them.  Some  of  them 
had  ventured  to  suggest  that  a  little  less  attention  to  what 
might  be  termed  the  trimmings — the  marching,  dramatics, 
modeling  in  clay,  sewing,  and  the  like — and  a  little  more  con- 
centration upon  the  main  purpose  of  the  grade  school,  namely, 
to  insure  a  reliable  knowledge  of  fundamentals,  would  be  a 
good  thing.  Children  in  these  days,  they  said,  didn't  seem 
to  know  as  much  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  they 
used  to  in  the  old  district  school  days,  when  the  teacher  taught 
for  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  boarded  'round,  and  children 
hadn't  yet  learned  that  it  wasn't  hygienic  to  spit  on  their 
slates. 

The  Professor  had  thought  so,  too;  but  when  he  stopt  to 
reflect  that  it  was  a  fine  thing  for  a  boy  to  know  how  to  saw 
a  board  in  two,  or  drive  a  nail,  or  for  a  girl  to  know  how  to 
use  the  scissors  and  rolling-pin,  he  thought  that  perhaps  the 
gain  in  one  direction  might  counterbalance  the  loss  in  the 
other — tho  the  demon  Doubt  did  sometimes  suggest  to  him 
that  boys  and  girls  could  hardly  escape  knowing  these  things 
in  the  ordinar)-  course  of  events,  whether  they  were  taught  in 
school  or  not.  He  could  remember  none  of  his  childhood 
playmates  who  couldn't  and  didn't  drive  nails,  and  who  didn't 
do  considerable  successful  clay  modeling,  tho  they  hadn't  yet 
learned  to  call  it  by  that  precise  name;  and  as  for  carpenter 
w^ork,  tho  his  own  sawing  had  not  been  exactly  fancy  work, 
he  couldn't  remember  when  he  hadn't  known  the  difference 
between  a  hawk  and  a  handsaw  when  the  wind  was  southerly. 

Something  more  might  be  said  for  the  objection  of  his 
friends  to  the  frequent  changes  of  method  in  teaching  and 
administration,  and  for  their  charge  that  the  whole  common 
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school  system  was  in  a  state  of  constant  experimentation. 
What  with  institutes  and  associations,  where  teachers  were 
continually  listening  to  advocates  of  new  ways  to  do  old 
things,  what  with  journals  and  books,  where  they  were  con- 
tinually reading  the  same  kind  of  material,  and  what  with 
educational  specialists  who  conducted  experimental  schools 
and  classes,  and  who  toured  the  country  spreading  their  in- 
finite variety  of  ideas  viva  voce,  and  what  was  worse,  by  way 
of  the  educational  press — for  the  sight  of  a  specialist  is  often 
a  corrective  to  his  words — the  average  teacher  in  the  rank 
and  file  was  kept  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  before  the  kaleido- 
scopic change  of  recommendations,  and  was  so  taken  up  with 
attempting  to  put  into  practise  all  the  multitudinous  peda- 
gogical suggestions  that  she  had  no  energy  left  for  real 
teaching. 

The  Professor  had  heard  of  this  variety  and  variability  of 
methods,  but  he  gained  no  real  comprehension  of  the  extent 
to  which  madness  had  got  into  method  until  he  bought  a  doi:en 
first  and  second  readers  for  use  with  his  little  daughter,  whom 
he  was  instructing  in  private.  Some  had  printing  only;  some 
printing  and  writing;  some  placed  all  new  words  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lesson,  some  at  the  end,  and  some  i)rinted 
them  in  faced  type;  some  were  for  dividing  words  into 
syllables,  others  not;  some  gave  all  words  their  diacritical 
marks,  some  gave  none  at  all;  some  used  monosyllables  first, 
and  increased  gradually  to  longer  words,  while  others  were 
composed  on  the  theory  that  a  long  word  was  recognized  as 
easily  as  a  short  one;  some  insisted  on  the  phonetic  method 
entirely,  and  some  would  none  of  it. 

The  subject-matter  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  theories 
which  varied  no  less.  One  banned  all  fairy  tales,  another  had 
little  else;  another  set  out  to  inculcate  morals,  another  aimed 
to  set  the  child  right  on  what,  how,  and  why  to  eat;  another 
was  filled  with  edifying  information  about  trades  and  occupa- 
tions, another  about  the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  every  living  thing  that  moved  upon  the  earth.  Some  used 
colored  pictures,  some  used  photographs;  some  had  numerals 
at  the  top  of  the  page,  others  at  the  bottom,  some  at  the  cor- 
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ners,  some  in  the  middle.  Some  conformed  to  the  deformed 
spelling  which  was  called  reformed,  calling  attention  in  the 
preface  to  its  economic  advantage;  a  reduction  of  three  cents 
per  book  in  the  cost  of  typesetting  was  no  mean  factor  in  the 
democratization  of  education. 

There  were  more  methods  than  Touchstone's  degrees  of  the 
lie;  to  nominate  them  in  order  would  have  been  impossible, 
and  almost  every  one  was  to  be  found  but  the  method  Direct. 
When  it  had  first  dawned  on  the  Professor  that  a  score  of  new 
devices  for  royal  roads  to  learning  had  been  put  on  the 
market  since  he  himself  had  gone  to  school,  and  even  since 
he  had  taught  in  the  grades,  his  sense  of  guilt  at  having  taught 
imperfectly  was  equaled  only  by  the  sense  of  insecurity  that 
for  a  moment  possest  itself  of  his  intimidated  soul.  How 
had  he  learned  to  read,  with  the  crude  methods  of  long  ago? 
He  had  with  some  trepidation  withdrawn  to  his  study  with 
one  of  the  second  readers  to  see  whether  he  really  could  read. 

The  Professor  suspected  that  the  case  with  arithmetic  and 
other  subjects  was  the  same.  In  fact,  a  friend  of  his  who  had 
attained  to  some  prominence  in  educational  circles,  and  who 
was  getting  out  a  new  arithmetic,  had  talked  to  the  Professor 
two  hours  by  the  clock,  explaining  just  why  the  method  in  his 
book  was  better  calculated  than  that  of  any  other  known 
arithmetic  to  let  numerical  light  into  the  brains  of  boys  and 
girls — and  how  it  was  going  to  net  him  three  hundred  thou- 
sand in  six  months,  because  every  state  in  the  Union  which 
was  not  willing  to  be  ranked  as  unprogressive  would  adopt  it. 

The  Professor  wasn't  quite  sure  he  understood,  but  he 
couldn't  help  being  a  little  bit  excited  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
arithmetic  made  so  much  easier  and  more  effective;  but  his 
enthusiasm  was  chilled  for  just  a  moment  when  he  wondered 
how  a  method  whose  excellence  his  acumen  had  failed  to 
fathom  in  two  hours  could  work  a  revolution  in  the  acquisition 
of  learning  by  children.  He  remembered,  however,  that  the 
acumen  of  literary  professors  wasn't  reputed  to  be  much,  and 
let  that  pass. 

On  the  whole,  after  the  shock  of  revelation  had  past, 
the  Professor  concluded  not  to  be  alarmed.     Children  had 
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learned  to  read  and  write  and  cipher  long  before  his  friend's 
textbook  was  thought  of,  and  he  had  known  a  few  good 
spellers  in  his  own  youth.  Even  he  knew  enough  mathematics 
to  enable  him  to  calculate  his  deficits  at  the  end  of  the  long 
vacation.  The  children  of  the  present  generation,  and  of 
generations  to  come,  would  continue  to  learn  something.  No 
extravagances  of  method  could  keep  them  from  it,  if  only 
their  teachers  got  time  from  their  experimentation  for  a  little 
instruction ;  for  children  recovered  quickly  from  the  ravages  of 
educational  microbes  and  medicines,  just  as  they  did  from 
physical  sickness  and  surgery.  If  teachers  enjoyed  the  ad- 
venturous course  of  experiment,  either  because  of  the  at- 
tendant excitement  or  because  they  confused  its  identity  with 
that  of  progress,  let  them  pursue  it,  and  welcome.  As  between 
laughter  and  wrath,  the  Professor  concluded  that  he  would 
laugh. 

He  felt  much  the  same  about  discipline.  There  were  cer- 
tain of  his  acquaintances  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  there 
was  an  undue  amount  of  "  saccharine  benignity  "  in  modern 
school-teaching;  punishments  and  tasks  alike  were  of  the  milk- 
and-water  kind.  There  was  to  be  no  corporal  punishment, 
no  punishment  of  any  kind  in  anger;  children  should  be  rea- 
soned with,  and  taught  the  philosophy  of  doing  right,  and 
the  spirit  of  fear  should  never  be  allowed  to  enter  their  breasts. 
Rigor  now  was  gone  to  bed.  It  seemed  to  their  unpedagogic 
minds  that  there  was  too  much  effort  to  make  studies  "  inter- 
e^ing,"  and  that  teachers  who  were  not  *'  liked  "  by  pupils — 
i.%;  who  insisted  on  prompt  obedience  and  something  like 
^w^k^were  in  danger  of  losing  their  positions,  or  at  least 
their  popularity  in  the  school  and  community. 

The  Professor's  own  sense  of  decorum  was  outraged  a 
hundred  times  a  week  by  the  insolence  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  presence  of  their  elders,  and  even  on  the  street,  and  there 
were  moments  when  he  thought  it  was  all  chargeable  to  the 
sentimentalism  of  the  school  atmosphere.  There  were  times 
when  he  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  have  had  the  right 
to  correct  children  lodged  in  the  hands  of  all  citizens,  as  it 
was  in  ancient  Sparta.    He  believed  that  for  some  children  the 
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only  means  of  grace  which  could  be  employed  was  punishment 
that  really  hurt,  and  that  was  not  delayed  until  day  after 
tomorrow  after  school,  when  the  sense  of  righteous  and  angry 
indignation  had  faded  away,  and  perception  of  the  moral  issue 
had  become  obscured,  but  that  followed  wrong-doing  with  the 
suddenness  of  the  lightning  stroke.  He  was  tired  to  death  of 
the  phrase  "  corporal  punishment,"  and  of  the  vapid  and 
sickening  silliness  which  would  have  a  parent  feel  the  qualms 
of  conscience  and  torments  of  remorse  every  time  his  child 
feared  him.  The  dictionaries  would  soon  be  placing  obs.  after 
spanking,  whipping^  and  all  the  other  good  old  symbols  of  a 
serious  view  of  life  and  letters. 

But  the  Professor  couldn't  charge  this  fault  up  to  teachers 
as  a  whole.  How  else  could  they  act  in  a  civilization  which 
had  repudiated  the  Wise  Man's  recipe  for  the  preservation  of 
the  child,  and  was  pinky-white  in  its  very  conception  of  God? 

No,  he  would  laugh  at  that,  too.  It  was  at  least  food  for 
humor  to  observe  the  disparity  between  the  serious  confidence 
displayed  by  teachers  in  the  administration  of  scientific  pun- 
ishment and  the  snickering  enjoyment  of  children  who  had 
been  "  disciplined."  And  here  again,  he  reflected,  children 
survived  a  great  deal  of  abuse,  and  the  results  could  not  be  so 
very  serious,  after  all. 

At  any  rate,  there  was  the  home  in  which  they  could  be 
corrected,  in  case  of  pressing  need.  Home  discipline  was, 
after  all,  the  real  source  of  all  virtues.  And  in  the  last  resort, 
life  itself  would  be  their  disciplinarian.  And  as  to  instruc- 
tion, if  the  Professor  were  not  satisfied  with  grades  and  kin- 
dergarten, and  it  came  to  the  worst,  he  could  keep  his  children 
at  home  and  teach  them  himself — stealing  the  time  from  his 
employer,  the  state,  under  the  plea  of  making  citizens — and 
give  them  in  an  hour  as  much  of  what  was  really  funda- 
mental as  they  were  getting  in  six  at  school.  From  a  year's 
experience  the  Professor  thought  he  saw  that  the  education 
of  the  ordinary  family  of  children  by  parents  in  the  home, 
after  the  good  old  Roman  fashion,  was  not  at  all  impossible, 
if  only  the  father  could  set  aside  an  hour  a  day  from  the 
frenzied  pursuit  of  business,  and  the  mother  a  like  space  from 
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the  frenzied  chase  of  culture.  As  it  was,  however,  he  feared 
that  no  seed  was  sown  which  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 

Again,  and  lastly,  it  wasn't  the  technical  and  professional 
schools  that  the  Professor  wanted  to  hold  up  and  expose. 
The  Professor  had  no  quarrel  with  them.  They  were  doing 
what  they  set  out  to  do  with  admirable  sincerity  and  vigor, 
and  made  no  pretense  to  anything  else.  The  nation  could  not 
do  without  them. 

You  see  by  the  above  enumeration  that  the  Professor  was 
not  so  bad,  after  all.  There  were  really  a  number  of  things 
in  the  educational  system  which  he  agreed  to  let  pass  without 
challenge;  and  when  you  consider,  he  appears  a  really  self- 
contained  and  moderate  being. 

II 

But  if  the  Professor  felt  no  more  than  ordinary  dis- 
satisfaction with  technical,  professional,  and  common  school 
education,  he  had  a  quarrel  with  education,  nevertheless. 
Has  any  one  ever  seen  a  professor  who  didn't?  or  who  could 
say  without  blushing  that  he  was  sure  his  occupation  was 
legitimate?  Let  some  psychologist,  or  sociologist,  or  educa- 
tionist, or  moralist,  or  muck-raker  ...  or  economist  .  .  . 
determine  why  so  few  professors'  sons  adopt  the  calling  of 
their  fathers. 

The  Professor's  quarrel  was  with  the  conduct  of  higher 
education.  So  long  as  you  conversed  with  him  on  any  other 
topic,  you  might  suppose  him  sensible  and  well-balanced, 
tho  he  was  a  college  professor;  but  the  moment  you  men- 
tioned the  high  school  or  the  college,  his  essentially  mono- 
maniacal  disposition  became  manifest.  He  poured  forth  his 
roarings  like  the  witters. 

Now  of  course  you  will  think  that  the  Professor's  ground 
of  complaint  was  that  the  spirit  of  high  school  and  college 
education  was  unfavorable  to  the  classics.  For  did  not  prom- 
inent educationists  say  that  the  ancient  tongues  were  too 
hard,  that  they  ruined  the  student's  English,  were  impractical, 
wretchedly  taught,  took  too  much  time,  had  no  real  connec- 
tion with  terrestrial  existence,  were  dead,  dead,  dead  things. 
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and  after  a  few  years  would  have  to  give  place  to  something 
more  modern,  more  vital,  more  measurable — and  easier? 

It  is  true,  the  Professor  didn't  like  this  kind  of  talk,  espe- 
cially as  it  frequently  proceeded  from  those  whose  attitude 
toward  culture  in  general  was  like  that  of  Goldsmith's  prin- 
cipal toward  Greek:  "  You  see  me,  young  man;  I  never  learnt 
Greek,  and  I  don't  find  that  I  have  ever  missed  it,  I  have  had 
a  doctor's  cap  and  gown  without  Greek.  I  have  ten  thou- 
sand florins  a  year  without  Greek;  I  eat  heartily  without 
Greek;  and,  in  short,  as  I  don't  know  Greek,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  good  in  it." 

But  the  Professor  saw  plainly  enough  that  the  classics  were 
not  alone  in  being  the  object  of  attack.  The  friends  of  mod- 
ern languages  might  regard  the  ancient  languages  as  a  stum- 
bling-block, and  the  advocates  of  history,  pure  science,  and 
all  other  subjects  which  could  not  prove  an  immediate  connec- 
tion with  life — i.e.,  getting  on  in  business — ^might  entertain 
the  same  view.  He  knew  that  they  were  shortsighted;  the 
•conflict  was  not  between  the  ancient  and  modern,  not  be- 
tween scientific  and  literary  culture,  but  between  idealism  and 
utilitarianism.  The  classics  were  not  being  neglected  and  op- 
posed because  they  were  ancient,  or  because  they  were  for- 
eign, or  because  they  were  hurting  English,  or  because  they 
were  not  practical,  but  because  they  were  not  immediately 
practical.  The  classics  were  only  one  brigade  in  the  army 
of  liberal  culture,  which  was  being  assailed  by  the  forces  of 
the  mediocre  and  the  practical.  Their  defeat  would  be  but 
the  forerunner  of  the  end  of  all  serious  literar)'  study,  which 
meant  that  all  liberal  culture  would  be  endangered;  for,  let 
men  say  what  they  chose,  literature  was  as  surely  the  in- 
■dispensable  element  in  liberal  culture  as  power  of  thought 
and  the  conscious  sense  of  beauty  were  what  distinguished 
the  human  being  from  other  animals. 

Here,  then,  was  the  Professor's  real  ground  for  complaint. 
He  was  an  idealist.  It  was  the  low-thoughted  care  with  which 
all  liberal  culture  and  with  which  education  as  a  whole  were 
being  regarded  which  challenged  his  spirit.  The  conduct  of 
modern  education  was  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  and  he  did 
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not  like  the  fruits.  They  were  wormy — goodly  apples  rotten 
at  the  heart. 

He  surveyed  the  fruits.  He  saw  the  high  school  graduat- 
ing classes  come  bounding  down  the  steps  and  scatter  to  the 
four  winds.  Many  went  directly  to  work — ^behind  counters^ 
in  delivery  wagons,  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  farm.  Many 
went  to  business  colleges,  to  schools  of  engineering,  to  col- 
leges of  medicine,  or  law,  or  agriculture.  All  were  in  a 
fever  to  get  something  done,  to  get  to  work,  to  earn  money, 
and  were  impatient  of  anything  which  delayed  actual  entrance 
into  the  arena  of  life.  It  was  a  shout  of  liberty,  not  a  sigh 
of  regret,  which  was  on  their  lips  as  they  parted  from  each 
other. 

A  considerable  number,  indeed,  went  on  to  the  university 
or  college.  It  was  the  same  there :  the  same  lack  of  idealism. 
Many  of  them  went  because  it  was  the  proper  thing,  and  their 
parents  could  afford  to  send  them,  and  because  they  wisht 
to  have  a  good  time.  Many  went  because  they  didn't  know 
what  else  to  do:  they  had  got  into  the  educational  stream 
and  didn't  quite  know  how  to  get  out,  and  were  hoping  to- 
come  to  some  golden  island,  or  waiting  to  be  cast  ashore. 

The  majority,  however,  went  because  of  deliberate  cal- 
culation and  conviction  that  it  would  increase  their  earning 
capacity.  If  it  was  a  university  they  went  to,  it  was  law  or 
engineering  or  medicine  or  commerce  or  agriculture  which 
most  men  went  in  for,  and  there  were  comparatively  few  who- 
did  not  enter  these  special  fields  with  as  little  work  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  as  could  be  made  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments. Those  who  did  enter  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
elected  work  as  nearly  professional  or  technical  as  possible. 
Their  purpose  was  not  liberal  culture,  but  professional  cul- 
ture. Even  the  women  who  elected  cultural  subjects  did  sa 
not  because  they  were  primarily  after  culture,  but  because 
they  were  after  teachers'  recommendations  and  certificates,  or 
because  their  sorority  friends  advised  it,  or  because  the  in- 
structor was  easy,  or  courteous,  or  interesting,  or  unmarried. 

All  things  considered,  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  was 
a  great  commercial  institution.     It  was,  indeed,  distinguished 
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from  the  other  colleges  by  its  dealing  with  the  material  which 
was  regarded  by  the  average  student  as  an  element  in  culture ; 
but  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  that  material  was  concerned, 
it  was  as  professional  as  law  or  medicine,  as  utilitarian  as 
agriculture  or  engineering.  The  one  prominent  fact  was  that 
the  value  of  the  college  education  was  estimated,  not  by  its 
liberalizing  influence,  but  by  its  immediate  usefulness.  Cul- 
ture was  copartner  with  commerce. 

The  Professor  lookt  farther,  into  the  graduate  school, 
and  saw  the  same  thing.  Young  men  and  women  were  strain- 
ing after  the  doctor's  degree,  not  because  they  considered 
that  they  were  bound  to  develop  themselves  to  the  full  stature 
of  which  they  were  by  natural  endowment  capable  (for  the 
graduate  school  was  no  place  to  go  for  that),  but  because 
without  degrees  they  could  get  no  position.  And  still  farther 
on,  he  saw  these  same  doctors  of  philosophy,  now  become  in- 
structors, laboriously  investigating,  and  publishing,  and  at- 
tending the  meetings  of  learned  societies — for  the  most  part 
because  without  manifesting  such  activities  they  feared  they 
would  receive  no  promotion.  And  finally,  he  saw  the  same 
instructors,  become  professors,  continuing  the  same  strenuous 
activities  for  the  sake  of  "  calls,"  and  inspiring  the  same  ideals 
in  students  who  were  to  carry  the  gospel  of  education  to  the 
lower  schools. 

How  could  the  rising  generation  in  high  school  and  college 
be  blamed  if  they  were  not  idealists?  Who  was  to  set  them  an 
example?  It  was  an  endless  chain.  From  the  professor  in 
the  graduate  school  to  the  principal  in  the  grades,  all  were 
preaching,  either  by  precept  or  example,  the  gospel  of  getting 
on  in  life,  of  sacrificing  the  ideal,  which  is  only  the  practical 
far  removed  and  glorified — to  the  practical — ^by  which  is 
meant  only  a  mean  and  easily  achieved  ideal. 

And  they,  so  perfect  in  their  misery, 

Not  once  perceived  their  foul  disfigurement. 

Now  you  understand,  of  course,  that  in  his  thoughts,  and 
sometimes  in  what  he  wrote  and  spoke,  the  Professor — like 
most  professors  who  are  also  idealists — was  led  by  his  very 
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idealism  to  exaggerate  the  ills  he  disliked.  He  knew  many- 
teachers  in  both  secondary  and  higher  education  who  by  due 
steps  aspired 

To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity; 

whose  ideal,  in  the  words  of  Stevenson,  was  "  honor,  and  not 
fame;  to  be  upright,  not  to  be  successful;  to  be  good,  not 
prosperous;  to  be  essentially,  not  outwardly,  respectable."  He 
knew,  too,  that  the  grades  are  by  no  means  without  idealism; 
for  both  the  average  pupil  in  the  grades,  and  the  average 
teacher,  who  is  a  woman,  are  by  nature  inclined  to  be 
idealists. 

But,  after  all,  he  stood  to  it  that  his  complaint  was  justi- 
fied. The  common  fault  of  the  whole  educational  system — 
least  in  the  grades,  more  in  the  high  school  and  college,  most 
in  the  university — was  a  certain  dull  insistence  on  the  money 
value  of  education.  He  knew  that  principals  and  superin- 
tendents and  lecturers  harped  on  success  in  life,  and  that 
whatever  it  meant  to  them,  to  their  listeners  it  meant  finan- 
cial success.  He  thought  of  all  the  demagogic  talk  he  had 
heard  about  the  relation  of  high  school  and  college  work  to  the 
demands  of  real  life,  and  about  the  multiplication  of  so-called 
practical  studies.  Civics  had  been  reinforced  by  economics 
and  other  courses  in  social  science,  as  if  good  citizenship  de- 
pended more  upon  these  subjects  than  upon  a  taste  for  in- 
spiring literature.  History  had  also  suddenly  become  much 
more  important;  in  some  way  it  had  come  to  be  classed 
among  practical  subjects,  to  the  surprise  of  no  one  quite  so 
much  as  its  teachers,  who  rather  inclined  to  accept  the  defini- 
tion of  the  myriad-minded  Dean  of  the  Professor's  college, 
who  called  history  "  that  part  of  fiction  on  which  we  all 
agree." 

The  sciences,  too,  and  mathematics,  had  got  the  name  of 
being  practical,  even  the  pure  sciences.  The  Professor  didn't 
quite  see  how  a  knowledge  of  the  resolution  of  forces  would 
help  a  man  when  a  brick  fell  on  his  head,  or  how  the  fact  of 
having  proved  experimentally  the  law  of  gravity  could  benefit 
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a  housekeeper  who  had  dropt  a  flat-iron  on  her  toe,  or  how 
a  knowledge  of  college  algebra  would  help  a  man  pay  his 
debts.  It  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  confusion  here: 
the  study  of  the  sciences  had  got  the  name  of  being  practical 
merely  because  it  dealt  with  material  and  measurement,  just 
as  literature,  tho  treated  after  the  manner  of  chemistrj-,  was 
regarded  as  a  cultural  study  because  its  subject-matter  some- 
times entered  into  culture. 

Modern  language,  too,  was  on  the  list  of  the  practical,  tho 
the  Professor  had  never  known  an  instructor  in  a  foreign 
language  to  declare  seriously  that  his  pupils  got  a  working 
commercial  knowledge  of  it,  or  that  his  purpose  was  to  give 
that.  But  these  tongues  were  at  least  alive,  and  had  the 
semblance  of  being  practical.  Did  not  commerce  involve  the 
speaking  and  writing  of  German  and  Spanish?  Surely  here 
was  something  vital — something  that  could  be  converted  into 
success. 

At  any  rate,  teachers  of  modem  languages  and  history, 
economics,  science,  and  mathematics  who  were  anxious  to  fill 
up  their  classes  could  recommend  or  defend  their  subjects  on 
the  ground  of  practical  value,  and  did  so.  The  question, 
"  What  is  there  in  it  ? "  was  rarely  asked,  because  it  was 
usually  anticipated.  Every  subject  was  labeled  with  its  guar- 
antee of  practicality:  the  pure  food  law  itself  was  less  ef- 
fective than  the  unwritten  practical  education  law. 

Teachers  of  English  language  and  literature  made  the  same 
kind  of  plea,  some  of  them  because  they  really  conceived  the 
value  of  the  study  in  that  way,  some  of  them  from  motives 
of  policy,  allowing  the  end  to  justify  the  means.  They  en- 
larged upon  the  advantage  to  applicants  for  "  lucrative  posi- 
tions "  of  being  able  to  indite  a  graceful  letter,  to  business 
men  of  possessing  the  faculty  of  accurate  diction,  to  lawyers 
of  being  able  to  use  ornament  in  their  speeches,  to  book  agents 
of  knowing  correct  theories  of  exposition  and  style. 

Even  teachers  of  the  classics  appealed  for  patronage  in  the 
same  way,  paralleling  the  claims  of  modern  language  by 
pointing  out  the  use  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  doctor,  clerg}-- 
man,  pharmacist,  geologist,  botanist,  politician,  etc.,  and  were 
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only  less  culpable  because  the  ancient  languages  could  not  be 
argued  for  on  the  basis  of  immediate  utility. 

The  Professor  was  not  so  shortsighted  as  to  blame  his  con- 
freres. The  practical  atmosphere  belonged  not  only  to  the 
classroom  and  assembly-room;  it  belonged  to  the  community 
at  large,  to  the  nation,  to  the  times.  The  two  reacted  on 
each  other.  A  great  cry  had  gone  up  that  young  men  were 
not  getting  at  their  life  work  in  the  professions  early  enough, 
and  that  the  college  course  should  be  shortened  and  the 
work  in  grades  and  high  school  condensed — i.e.,  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  studies  which  had  no  immediately  practical  pur- 
pose. Even  daily  papers  gave  editorial  space  to  agitation  for 
modern  and  vital  subjects  as  opposed  to  the  old-fashioned 
studies,  and  published  letters  from  A.  C.  Itizen  and  P.  R. 
Actical,  demanding  that  cooking  and  sewing  and  cabinet- 
making  and  designing  and  agriculture  and  dietetics  and  type- 
writing and  shorthand  and  library  work  and  journalism  and 
mining  and  blacksmithing  and  shoemaking  and  so  forth  be 
taught  in  the  high  school.  The  high  school  was  the  peo- 
ple's college,  they  said,  and  should  equip  for  the  duties  of  life. 
The  Professor  had  heard  one  educationist  of  national  reputa- 
tion say  that  the  high  school  should  teach  every  student  a 
trade,  and  another  had  screamed  out  in  a  magazine  which 
paid  well  for  excitement  that  the  high  schools  had  too  many 
books  and  book  instructors,  and  that  their  real  need  was 
"  forges,  carpenter's  benches,  draughting  instruments,  simple 
and  practical  laboratories,  and  a  man's  gymnasium  and  a 
swimming  school." 

In  other  words,  the  nation  was  enthusiastic  over  education, 
but  didn't  seem  even  to  understand  the  meaning  of  liberal 
culture.  The  idea  of  a  liberal  education  as  a  factor  in  an 
effective  lifelong  career,  or  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  citizen- 
ship, had  not  yet  become  so  common  as  to  be  unquestioned 
in  the  minds  of  the  best  college  students,  to  say  nothinj^^ 
of  high  school  pupils.  And  as  for  the  democracy  at  large, 
they  were  so  accustomed  to  calling  themselves  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  thinking  themselves  as  good  as  any  one  else — 
which  they  mostly  were — and  as  good   as  they   need   be — 
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which  they  mostly  were  not — that  they  regarded  everything  as 
good  as  ever>'thing  else  in  education,  and  manners  also,  and 
had  lost  the  very  definition  of  a  gentleman.  The  Professor 
thought  that  the  American  definition  might  be :  A  gentleman  is 
a  person;  and  what  with  the  elective  system  and  the  amazing 
confusion  of  values  which  it  had  fostered,  a  cultured  person 
might  be  defined  as  one  who  had  a  degree.  He  might  be  a 
university  graduate,  rich  in  acquaintance  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages;  or  he  might  be  a  university  graduate  superintend- 
ing a  railway  excavation,  and  perfectly  willing  to  confess  that 
he  couldn't  see  the  least  good  in  literature  and  art.  As  for 
the  general  public,  it  entertained  little  question  as  to  which 
was  the  better  education,  or  was  at  any  rate  more  willing 
to  be  taxed  for  the  training  of  the  latter. 

With  all  this  the  Professor  had  no  patience..    He. was  at 
hopeless  variance  with  those  who  would  make  the  high  school 
and  the  college  into  machines  for  the  grinding  out  of  wage- 
earners.     To   his   mind,   these   institutions  ought  to   be   the 
fortresses  of  idealism  in  education  and  in  life,  and  their  prod- 
uct  a  leaven  of  society.     They   ought  to  encourage   young 
people  to  look  forward,  not  merely  to  commencement,  but  to 
the  culmination  of  a  life  career;  not  merely  to  the  salary  to 
be  drawn  the  year  after  graduation,  but  to  the  measure  of 
usefulness,  happiness,  and  fame  enjoyed  in  life  as  a  whole. 
They  were  to  foster  the  idea  that  education  contemplated  the 
full-statured  citizen,  high-minded  and  of  broad  vision,  not  the 
self-confident  and  self-interested  youth  of  twenty-two,  and 
that  to  be  really  educated  was  to  build  broad  and  deep  founda- 
tions— broad  and  deep  enough  to  admit  the  construction  of 
palaces  rather  than  shacks,  edifices  to  be  complete  only  with 
the  term  of  life.     The  education  they  offered  was  to  be  a  be- 
ginning, not  a  finishing — a  beginning  of  such  momentum  as 
would  insure  everlasting  progress.     Its  diploma  was  to  be  a 
passport,  not  a  bank-note.    Let  the  community  and  state  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  its  sons  and  daughters  for  the  practical 
affairs  of  life  in  whatever  way  it  chose,  but  let  there  be  some 
institutions  where  the  dominating  influence  was  liberal  culture. 
The   Professor's   friends   sometimes  humorously  observed 
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that  a  passport  was  of  little  avail  without  bank-notes,  and 
that  his  ideal  would  defer  overmuch  the  entrance  of  young 
men  into  the  promised  land.  He  was  wont  to  reply  that  any 
education  involved  present  hardship  for  the  sake  of  future  ful- 
filment, and  that  his  kind  differed  only  in  the  greater  length 
of  the  former  and  the  greater  glory  of  the  latter.  You  might 
get  a  little  way  into  the  promised  land  on  bank-notes,  but 
no  one  ever  got  to  the  top  of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai  without  the 
passport. 

The  young  men  and  women  whose  "  adviser  "  the  Professor 
was — you  understand  that  the  title  was  merely  one  of  courtesy 
— couldn't  see  it  that  way.  They  smiled  at  his  advice  with 
as  little  disrespect  as  their  incredulity  would  permit,  and 
gently  but  firmly  saw  to  it  that  he  made  out  their  programs 
according  to  modern  ideas  of  what  education  should  be. 

The  Professor  was  not  at  all  surprized.  Why  should  a 
stripling  see  as  far  into  the  future  as  his  experienced  elders? 
And  why  should  he  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  elders  when 
he  had  been  bred  under  the  influence  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem that  taught  him  to  have  implicit  confidence  in  his  power  to 
choose  for  himself?  The  Professor  was  hopelessly  old  fogy 
in  his  views  regarding  the  elective  system.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
spectacle  for  gods  and  men — this  investiture  of  young  per- 
sons in  their  teens  with  the  wisdom  and  the  seriousness  of 
purpose  to  which  most  teachers  had  not  yet  attained;  and  he 
saw  far  less  exaggeration  than  many  of  his  fellows  in  the 
sarcastic  assertion  of  the  critic  that  "  the  wisdom  of  the  ages 
was  to  be  as  naught  compared  with  the  inclination  of  a 
sophomore." 

The  Professor  himself,  rejoicing  as  he  did  that  education  in 
university  and  high  school  was  democratic  and  open  to  the 
sons  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  didn't  believe  that  more 
than  very  scant  space  in  their  courses  should  be  given  to  the 
commonplace  things  of  life  against  which  young  people  would 
inevitably  break  their  shins  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 
He  had  heard  modern  educationists  called  "  the  apostles  of  the 
commonplace."  For  himself,  he  would  be  an  apostle  of  the 
ideal.     Let  young  people  in  high  school  and  college  get  in 
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those  institutions  what  they  could  get  nowhere  else;  and  if 
such  an  education  was  in  the  nature  of  a  luxury  of  prepara- 
tion for  life,  let  the  state  rejoice  in  placing  at  least  one  lux- 
ury within  the  reach  of  its  humbler  citizens,  and  not  allow  the 
ideal  education  to  become  an  affair  of  the  privately  endowed 
institution,  accessible  only  to  the  rich. 

"  To  be  at  home  in  all  lands  and  all  ages ;  to  count  nature  a 
familiar  acquaintance,  and  Art  an  intimate  friend;  to  gain  a 
standard  for  the  appreciation  of  other  men's  work  and  the 
criticism  of  your  own,  to  carry  the  keys  of  the  world's  library 
in  your  pocket,  and  feel  its  resources  behind  you  in  whatever 
you  undertake:  to  make  hosts  of  friends  among  the  men  of 
your  own  age  who  are  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life;  to  lose  your- 
self in  generous  enthusiasms  and  cooperate  with  others  for 
common  ends;  to  learn  manners  from  students  who  are  gen- 
tlemen, and  form  character  under  professors  who  are  Chris- 
tians " — this  was  the  offer  of  the  college  for  the  best  years 
of  young  people's  lives,  said  one  of  the  Professor's  fellow- 
heretics;  and  this  was  also  the  Professor's  idea  of  the  purpose 
of  a  college,  and  he  would  have  seen  the  same  spirit  inform 
the  work  of  the  high  school. 

But  what  if  young  men  and  women  in  their  wisdom  would 
not  accept  the  offer,  and  preferred  the  lower  ideal?  The  Pro- 
fessor was  for  passing  upon  them  the  judgment  of  a  Dogberry, 
and  condemning  them  to  everlasting  redemption.  He  would 
have  them  introduced  to  the  best  by  compulsion,  if  they  had 
too  little  sense  to  see  their  opportunities  for  themselves.  He 
believed,  with  Emerson,  that  our  chief  want  in  life  was  some- 
body who  should  make  us  do  what  we  could;  that  it  was 
the  depth  at  which  we  lived,  and  not  the  surface  extension, 
that  imported.  He  believed  in  hastening  the  time  "  when  the 
best  that  had  anywhere  been  in  the  world  should  be  the  prop- 
erty of  every  man  born  into  it." 

Not  that  he  would  have  had  culture  pursued  as  an  end  in  it- 
self, or  would  have  discouraged  definite  aims  and  ambitions. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  Professor  believed  in  useful  citi- 
zenship as  strongly  as  any  man  living,  and  believed  that 
education  ought  to  promote  it;  and  he  also  believed  in  the 
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practical.  But  his  ideas  of  what  constituted  the  practical, 
both  for  the  individual  and  the  state,  differed  from  those 
which  seemed  to  be  prevalent.  To- his  mind  the  practical 
was  not  the  immediately  practical,  but  the  remotely  practical 
which  men  of  the  utilitarian  school  condemned  by  calling  it 
ideal.  He  believed  that  the  kind  of  citizen  of  which  society 
stood  most  in  need  was  not  the  narrow  specialist,  nor  the 
ill-balanced  business  man,  nor  the  frothy  politician  who  was 
called  a  statesman,  nor  the  man  who  was  able  merely  to  earn 
a  discontented  living,  but  the  four-square  man  with  extensive 
outlook  and  broad  sympathies,  who  "  saw  life  steadily  and 
saw  it  whole,"  and  who  was  "  a  radiating  focus  of  good  will 
.  .  .  and  practically  demonstrated  the  great  Theorem  of 
the  Livableness  of  life."  He  thought  it  practical  for  the 
state  to  have  artists  and  authors  and  scholars  and  accomplished 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  agriculturists  and  engineers  and  lawyers, 
hewers  and  drawers,  diggers  in  vineyards,  and  other  mighty 
makers  of  money  before  the  Lord. 

And  besides,  the  Professor  never  forgot  that  the  great  mod- 
ern utilitarian  discoveries  in  science  had  all  been  preceded  by 
the  study  of  pure  science,  which  had  been  pursued  for  the 
sake  of  mere  delight  in  learning,  and  that  the  delight  in  learn- 
ing had  been  inspired  by  the  literature  and  art  which  had  sur- 
vived from  the  ancient  world.  Men  had  sought  first  the 
heavenly  kingdom  of  learning  and  its  righteousness,  and  all 
things  had  been  added  unto  them.  The  nations  of  the  earth 
had  often  entertained  useful  citizens  unawares  in  the  person 
of  impractical  idealists.  Let  his  own  state  not  forget  the 
lesson. 

Now  that  you  know  the  full  measure  of  the  Professor's 
idealism,  you  will  understand  why  it  was  that  when  he  con- 
sidered the  spirit  of  modern  education  his  thoughts  so  often 
reverted  to  that  room  "  where  was  a  man  that  could  look  no 
way  but  downward,  with  a  muck-rake  in  his  hand.  There 
stood  also  one  over  his  head  with  a  celestial  crown  in  his  hand, 
and  proffered  him  that  crown  for  his  muck-rake;  but  the 
man  did  neither  look  up  nor  regard,  but  raked  to  himself  the 
straws,  the  small  sticks,  and  dust  of  the  floor." 
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Then  said  the  Professor,  O  dehver  us  from  this  muck- 
rake. But  that  prayer,  his  consciousness  told  him,  had  lain 
by  till  it  was  almost  rusty.  "  Give  me  not  riches,"  he  knew 
was  scarce  the  prayer  of  one  in  ten  thousand.  Straws  and 
sticks  and  dust,  with  most,  were  the  great  things  now  lookt 
after. 

If  I  had  leisure,  I  would  defend  the  Professor  from  the 
charge  which  I  know  you  have  already  formulated,  by  show- 
ing you  that  many  persons  are  slanderously  called  pessimists 
when  they  are  only  idealists.  But  for  the  present  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  if  you  think  the  Professor's  vision  was  dis- 
torted, it  is  probably  because  you  are  of  the  complacent  sort 
who  derive  comfort  from  looking  back  at  the  rival  who  is 
behind  them  in  the  race.  The  Professor  was  of  an  older 
fashion,  one  of  the  kind  whose  gaze  is  fixed  on  the  chariots 
ahead  of  them: 

instat  equis  auriga  suos  vincentibus,  ilium 
praeterilum  temnens  extremes  inter  euntem. 

Grant  Showermax 
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NOTES   ON   SECTARIANISM   IN   HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

The  Methodist  discipline  is  the  authoritative  statement  of 
the  doctrines  and  poHty  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
This  book  is  revised  every  four  years,  at  each  session  of  the 
General  Conference.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  quotations  in 
this  article  are  from  the  last  edition,  that  of  1908. 

Paragraph  196  provides  that  "  a  preacher  on  trial  or  a 
member  of  an  annual  conference  "  may  be  left  without  ap- 
pointment "  to  attend  any  of  our  literary  or  theological  sem- 
inaries." The  word  "  our,"  on  the  written  assertion  of  a 
Methodist  bishop,  limits  attendance  to  Methodist  schools.  In- 
stances can  be  cited  where  this  interpretation  was  applied.  In 
one  case  the  grades  of  the  discontinued  man  were  annulled, 
and  upon  his  being  readmitted  to  the  same  conference  that  dis- 
continued him,  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  examinations. 

From  1884  until  1896,  the  Conferences  were  under  a  law 
that  forbade  accepting  grades  from  their  own  institutions  of 
learning :  "  All  candidates  for  our  ministry  are  earnestly  ad- 
vised to  attend,  if  possible,  one  or  more  of  the  literary  or 
theological  institutions  of  our  church  before  applying  to  an 
Annual  Conference  for  admission  on  trial;  but  they  shall  not, 
on  account  of  such  attendance,  be  excused  from  examination 
on  any  part  of  the  Conference  courses  of  study."  (General 
Conference,  1884,  Journal,  p.  355.)  This  is  quoted  from  the 
Discipline  of  1892  (p.  328). 

The  Discipline  of  1896  allows  Conference  examiners  to  ac- 
cept grades  from  Methodist  institutions.  (See  Appendix, 
chap,  vii,  par.  56,  sec.  2.)  The  candidate  for  the  ministry 
who  could  not  produce  grades  in  grammar,  history,  arithmetic, 
rhetoric,  and  kindred  subjects  from  some  Methodist  school, 
had  to  pass  an  examination. 
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The  Discipline  of  1900  (Appendix,  chap,  viii,  par.  57,  sec. 
2)  shows  an  advance,  in  that  a  Conference  "  may  also  accept 
certificates  from  other  institutions  on  'elementary  English 
branches.'"  The  same  Discipline  (p.  403,  footnote  i)  de- 
fines "  English  branches  "  as  including  "  such  studies  as  are 
usually  required  to  secure  a  common  school  teacher's  cer- 
tificate, or  to  secure  admission  into  high  schools  or  academies." 
This,  for  the  first  time,  recognizes  the  public  school  below 
the  high  school;  for,  in  what  is  known  as  the  common  schools, 
most  of  these  candidates  would  have  received  their  education 
in  the  "  English  branches,"  tho  "  other  institutions "  must 
include  any  schools  teaching  "  elementar>'  English." 

The  Discipline  of  1904  (Appendix,  chap,  vii)  shows  the 
following  advance :  *'  Similar  certificates  may  also  be  accepted 
in  all  studies  not  biblical  or  theological  from  other  than 
Methodist  colleges,  if  of  equal  grade  with  those  approved  by 
our  University  Senate,  and  in  American  history  from  acad- 
emies or  seminaries,  either  approved  by  our  University  Sen- 
ate or  of  equal  grade  with  those  approved."     (Par.  63,  sec.  3.) 

"  A  certificate  of  admission  to  or  graduation  from  any  high 
school  or  academy  of  good  standing  may  be  accepted  in  place 
of  an  examination  in  '  Elementary  English  branches.'  "  (Par. 
63,  sec.  5.) 

The  Discipline  of  1908  agrees  with  the  above. 

Since  1904,  then,  a  certificate  from  any  college  of  approved 
rank  will  be  accepted  "  in  all  studies  not  biblical  or  theolog- 
ical." Academies  and  seminaries  and  the  common  schools  are 
recognized  in  American  history  and  elementary  English 
branches  only.  This  leaves  unaccredited  the  following  sub- 
jects usually  pursued  in  schools  that  prepare  students  for  col- 
lege: Principles  of  rhetoric — Hill;  Outlines  of  history — Swin- 
ton;  A  short  history  of  tJte  English  people — Green;  Outlines 
of  universal  history — Fisher.  Logic  and  psychology  are  also 
given,  but  these  subjects  are  more  commonly  pursued  in  col- 
lege.    (See  Course  for  traveling  preachers.) 

The  study  of  the  Discipline  covering  the  last  twelve  years 
shows  that  Methodism  has  made  such  progress  that  we  may 
reasonably  expect  in  time  the  broadest  recognition  of  all  edu- 
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cational  testimonials  on  literary  subjects.  A  brief  summary 
will  indicate  the  advance.  A  candidate  for  the  ministry  could 
present  acceptable  grades  as  follows: 

1 896- 1 900,  from  Methodist  schools  only. 

1 900- 1 904,  from  other  than  Methodist  institutions  on  ele- 
mentary English. 

1904-1912,  (a)  from  other  than  Methodist  colleges,  if  of 
equal  grade  with  those  approved  by  the  University  Senate; 
and  (b)  in  American  history  from  approved  academies  and 
seminaries. 

Since  1896  expansion  has  been  going  on.  When  rhetoric 
and  general  and  English  history  are  on  the  same  basis  as 
American  history,  all  restrictions  will  have  disappeared. 

The  General  Conference  (Appendix,  chap,  vii,  par.  62, 
sees.  I  and  2)  "earnestly  recommends  to  all  candidates  for 
the  ministry  of  our  church  that  they  complete  a  full  collegiate 
course  of  study,  and,  if  possible,  a  course  in  one  of  our  theolog- 
ical schools,  before  applying  for  admission  to  an  Annual  Con- 
ference." It  further  "  earnestly  recommends  to  the  Annual 
Conferences  that  they  require  as  a  minimum  for  admission  a 
standard  of  scholarship  equivalent  to  that  prescribed  by  the 
University  Senate  for  admission  to  college."  Despite  these 
recommendations,  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  conferences 
that  allow  sub-freshmen,  while  carrying  their  studies,  to 
preach  on  "  charges  "  by  Conference  appointment. 

The  presence  in  college  of  this  body  of  students,  who  are 
at  the  same  time  "  pastors  in  charge,"  introduces  a  sectarian 
influence.  With  religious  ideas  still  crude,  with  fealty  divided 
between  college  and  Conference,  or  between  college  and  con- 
gregation, these  men,  as  a  class,  become — with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, no  doubt — a  menace  to  academic  liberty.  Prema- 
turely alive  on  doctrine,  yet  with  no  adequate  training  in  it, 
they  are  likely  to  misinterpret  and  to  misreport  any  teaching 
or  atmosphere  of  the  classroom  that  does  not  fall  in  with  their 
own  notions  of  orthodoxy.  Criticisms  of  men  and  measures 
in  connection  with  questions  of  religion,  however  pertinent 
or  kindly,  certain  ministerial  students  are  likely  to  repeat,  al- 
most  unavoidably   with   a   coloring  that   makes   against   the 
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professor.  They  do  this  because  their  fealty  is  not  single, 
but  is  divided  between  college  and  Conference  by  the  pre- 
mature claims  of  the  ministry,  claims  inordinately  valued  just 
because  they  are  premature.  The  broad  human  fealty  for 
which  the  college  stands  can  but  be  interfered  with,  when  men 
have  long  anticipated  their  specialty,  and  have  closed  the  very 
avenues  of  collegiate  approach. 

Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  sectarianism  set  forth  in  the 
Discipline  appears  in  paragraph  260,  formerly  numbered  248. 
That  clerg>man  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
whose  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  appeared  in  The  outlook  for  September 
5,  1908,  was  really  a  consistent  Methodist.  He  was  con- 
sistent in  opposing  in  university  professors  practises  regarded 
by  his  church  as  being  so  gravely  wrong  as  to  excommunicate 
the  doer  of  them.  A  number  of  the  professors,  he  said, 
danced,  smoked,  and  played  cards.  Such  men  any  Methodist 
loyal  to  the  Discipline  must  hold  in  disfavor;  for  it  prohibits, 
with  the  penalty  of  expulsion,  the  following  amusements: 
'*  dancing,  playing  at  games  of  chance,  attending  theaters, 
horse  races,  circuses,  dancing  parties,  or  patronizing  dancing 
schools." 

In  the  General  Conference  of  1904  there  was  a  long  and 
animated  discussion  over  what  was  then  paragraph  248.  The 
bishops  in  their  address  had  advised  inserting  under  the  head 
of  Special  Advice  a  paragraph  on  amusements,  in  which  they 
lifted  up  "  a  solemn  note  of  warning  and  entreaty  particularly 
against  theater-going,  dancing,  and  such  games  of  chance  as 
are  frequently  associated  with  gambling."  Whether  they 
meant  this  new  paragraph  to  buttress  248,  or  to  supplant  the 
list  of  amusements  in  it  was  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  pro- 
posed paragraph  met  with  general  approval;  but  the  division 
came  on  paragraph  248.  A  minority  report  stood  in  favor 
of  omitting  the  catalog  of  amusements  from  that  law.  An 
analysis  of  the  discussion  that  followed  brings  out  the  fact 
that  the  best  thinkers  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
minority  report.  The  opposition  made  many  assertions  and 
presented  arguments  chiefly  of  a  prudential  and  sentimental 
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character.  The  minority  report  was  voted  down,  and  the 
Daily  advocate  stated — "  Here  the  conference  broke  out  in 
singing  '  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.'  " 

In  1908  the  bishops  advised  in  their  address  before  the 
General  Conference  the  amending  of  paragraph  248  by  "  strik- 
ing out  the  confessedly  partial  list  of  worldly  amusements 
found  therein."  The  General  Conference  ignored  the  epis- 
copal advice. 

Among   the  amusements   enumerated   the   theater  is   here 
selected  for  especial  comment,  because  it  touches  on  the  in- 
tellectual side  of  college  life.     Methodist  colleges  teach  the 
drama,  ancient  and  modern, — the  drama  that,  as  a  rule,  finds 
its  complement  in  the  acted  play.     "  What  led  you  to  break 
the  law  of  your  church,  and  attend  the  theater  ? "  asked  a 
professor  of  a  student  in  a  Methodist  college.     "  The  study 
of  the  plays  in  the  classroom,"  was  the  reply.     The  Church 
herself  is  thus  a  party  to  the  offense  against  a  law  that  ex- 
communicates the  offender,  and  thus  stands  as  a  house  divided 
against  itself.     What  does  the  Methodist  college  professor 
himself   do?     One    prominent    Methodist    educator   abstains 
from  "  the  hearing  of  valuable  presentations  of  secular  plays," 
simply  because  he  does  not  wish  to  "  incur  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency  as   regards   keeping   the   rules   of  the   Church." 
Yet  he  admits  that  he  can  not  help  but  feel  that  the  rule  is 
much  more  inconsistent  with  sound  religious  principles  than 
his  attendance  upon  the  play  would  be.     A  well-known  teacher 
of  English,   regarding  a^ttendance  on  the  theater  as  a  pro- 
fessional necessity,  goes  to  hear  the  best  actors,  and  advises 
his  students  to  do  the  same.     Another  professor,  being  of 
like  opinion,  went  to  hear  Richard  Mansfield  and  the  Ben 
Greet  players  in  dramas  that  he  taught.     "  It  was  reported 
that  you  attend  theaters,"  wrote  the  chairman  of  the  faculty 
committee,  in  explaining  to  this  professor  his  failure  of  re- 
election.    "  If  the  plays  go,  I  go,"  said  a  teacher  of  elocution, 
when  a  trustee  agitated  against  the  giving  of  amateur  plays  in 
the  college. 

Whatever  course  Methodist  professors  and  students  may 
pursue,   the   law   against   theater   attendance   stands   in   the 
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Discipline.  It  may  be  a  dead  law,  with  all  the  influence  for 
lawlessness  that  such  a  statute  has,  and — with  the  knack  of 
becoming  suddenly  and  cruelly  alive,  whenever  authority  so 
desires.  Paragraph  260  is  distinctly  a  sectarian  provision, 
and  so  long  as  it  stands,  in  vain  is  the  assertion  made  that 
Methodist  colleges  are  "  not  sectarian  in  any  sense." 

A  certain  sectarian  influence  emanates  from  the  Discipline 
in  the  business  relations  of  the  college.  A  highly  respectable 
and  intelligent  woman,  who  was  about  to  take  student  lodgers, 
talked  the  matter  over  with  the  president.  "  You  are  not  a 
Methodist,  are  you  ?  "  he  asked,  implying  thereby  that  she  was 
at  a  disadvantage  with  the  authorities  of  the  college.  In  so 
regarding  her  he  was  in  full  accord  with  the  Discipline,  "  em- 
ploying them  [evidently  Methodists]  preferably  to  others,  buy- 
ing one  of  another;  helping  each  other  in  business."  (Gen- 
eral Rules,  par.  31.)  In  harmony  with  this  the  janitor  of  a 
college  should  preferably  be  a  Methodist;  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  Board  of  Trustees  is  bound  to  give  preference 
to  Methodist  candidates  for  vacant  chairs.  There  is  thus  an 
influence  at  work  in  Methodism  that,  in  its  best  phase,  may 
be  brotherly  kindness,  and  that,  in  its  worst  phase,  may  degen- 
erate into  sectarian  favoritism,  into  denominational  graft. 

Sectarianism  as  originating  in  the  Discipline  relates,  then, 
to  the  education  of  the  ministry,  to  the  discrimination  against 
certain  certificates  of  grades,  to  the  illiterate  ministry  permit- 
ted, to  the  restraints  imposed  by  paragraph  260,  and  to  the 
business  preferences  advised  in  the  Greneral  Rules.  These 
enumerations  do  not  exhaust  all  the  marks  of  sectarianism  in 
that  code,  but  they  suffice  to  show  the  presence  of  a  spirit  at 
variance  with  modern  educational  liberty. 

Sectarianism  may  have  its  origin  in  the  methods  and  doc- 
trines of  a  church.  A  method  characteristic  of  Methodism, 
tho  not  confined  to  it,  is  the  holding  of  revivals.  "  An  an- 
nual revival  in  the  college,"  say  the  minutes  of  a  Conference  in 
1899,  "  should  be  our  watchword,  and  it  will  be  a  grief  to  us 
when  it  does  not  occur."  Such  an  expression  can  be  made 
with  no  other  purpose  than  to  put  a  revival  pressure  on  a  col- 
lege— a  sectarian  pressure.     Somewhat  of  a  revival  pressure 
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derives  also  from  the  fact  that  high  authority  has  requested 
all  Methodists  to  pray  for  a  definite  numerical  increase  in  the 
church.  Such  a  request  begets  a  proselyting  spirit,  that  turns 
to  the  colleges  as  convenient  centers  of  operation. 

A  revival  may  have  various  meanings.  It  may  mean  a 
meeting  conducted  by  a  devout  man  gifted  in  dealing  with 
youth,  a  meeting  that  avoids  extremes  and  extravagances,  that 
respects  college  life  and  duties,  and  that  wins  young  men  and 
women  to  consider  the  just  claims  of  religion  upon  them.  It 
may  have  a  very  different  meaning.  It  certainly  had  in  the 
case  of  a  traveling  evangelist,  who  held  sway  over  a  college 
community  for  six  weeks.  He  captured,  for  the  purposes  of 
his  meeting,  the  student  body,  and  drew  most  of  the  professors 
into  the  tide  of  emotionaHsm.  Only  one  member  of  the 
faculty  dared,  openly  and  vigorously,  to  oppose  the  sensational 
methods  of  the  evangelist.  Such  a  revival  in  connection  with 
a  college  may  be  exceptional  in  Methodism.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  a  revival  at  the  seat  of  a  Methodist  col- 
lege : — "  Our  church  here  has  just  closed  a  four  weeks'  re- 
vival meeting.  There  were  130  prof  est  conversions  and 
26  prof  est  having  received  the  blessing  of  sanctification. 
These  meetings  had  the  old-time  characteristic  of  deep  con- 
viction, and  many  confessions  were  made  to  one  another  for 
wrongs  done.  Following  this  would  come  bright  conversions 
and  old-fashioned  shouts  of  hallelujahs.  Often  the  meetings 
continued  until  twelve  o'clock  at  night.     All  the  unconverted 

students  of College,  except  five,  professed  a  saving  faith 

in  Jesus  Christ." 

Yet,  of  this  very  revival  it  was  said  on  the  best  of  authority 
that  it  *'  knocked  college  work  endways."  And  it  left  little 
in  the  way  of  permanent  moral  residuum.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon during  a  revival  for  lessons  to  be  abridged.  Sometimes 
classes  are  discontinued  and  recitation  periods  are  shortened. 
The  professor  must  accept  the  prevalent  custom,  or  he  must 
incur  criticism.  His  attitude  on  revivals  is  not  insignificant 
even  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  opposer  of  the  evangelist 
before-mentioned  had  to  explain  to  the  board  his  opposition, 
not  an  opposition  to  revivals  as  such,  but  to  the  methods  used 
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in  that  instance.  There  is — and  not  unnaturally,  when  all  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  into  consideration, — a  strong  pressure 
on  teachers  in  Methodist  institutions  to  conform  to  Metho- 
dism, to  accept  with  silent,  if  not  open,  approval,  its  usages 
and  views. 

The  source  of  the  pressure  appears  in  an  interview  with  a 
president  of  a  board  of  trustees,  who  was  also  a  prominent 
preacher  in  the  conference.  He  said :  "  Deference  must  be 
paid  to  Methodist  views  and  teachings.  And  primarily  the 
ardor  and  fire  of  Methodism  is  in  its  preachers,  of  whom  there 
are  one  hundred  and  -  twenty-five  in  the  conference.  Hence 
the  college  management  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  preach- 
ers. This  is  sound  business  sense.  Now,  in  order  to  have 
the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  the  ministerial  body,  and  thru 
it  of  the  church  at  large,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
faculty  be  selected  with  that  end  in  view." 

By  such  care  in  selection  a  faculty  might  be  brought  to- 
gether that  would  never  feel  the  tyranny  of  Methodist  doc- 
trines and  practises.  Yet,  to  '*  be  in  harmony  with  the 
preachers  "  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  Tho  there  be  no 
flaw  in  the  professor's  loyalty  to  Methodist  doctrine,  he  may 
still  find  himself  entangled  in  the  endless  agitations  within 
the  church  over  the  question  of  holiness  or  sanctification.  At 
one  time  in  a  certain  Methodist  college  holiness  discussion 
filled  the  air.  Not  to  profess  holiness  was  to  lack  caste  with 
the  dominant  religious  element  of  the  community.  So  strong 
was  this  element  that  for  a  period  it  threatened  to  capture  the 
college  and  to  make  of  it  a  holiness  college.  The  effect  of 
this  doctrine  as  a  special  cult  was  to  galvanize  the  students 
against  instruction.  Education  was  all  very  well,  but  not  a 
matter  of  prime  importance,  was  indeed  largely  unnecessary  to 
those  who  had  been  "  saved  and  sanctified."  Assertions  were 
even  made  that  the  "  blessing  of  holiness  "  was  an  all-sufficient 
interpreter  of  the  Sacred  Word.  Such  views  recall  the  action 
of  an  early  Methodist  college.  In  1839  the  board  of  this  in- 
stitution quieted  the  fears  of  the  church,  fears  "  lest  the  or- 
ganization of  a  theological  school  might  be  effected  *  contrary 
to    the    genius,    spirit,    and    institutions    of    the    Methodist 
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church,'  "  by  resolving  "  that  no  such  school  should  ever  be 
established  and  that  the  professors  should  be  restrained  from 
talking  favorably  of  such  departure." 

Tyranny  of  method  and  doctrine  are  likely  to  characterize 
the  pioneer  college.  It  used  to  be  said  of  a  certain  college — 
not  a  Methodist  college,  either — that  it  was  "  a  big  country 
school  with  a  revival  going  on  in  it."  But  it  has  now  evolved 
a  college  of  the  first  rank,  and  is  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
pension  list.  Extravagances  in  method  and  doctrine  belong 
to  passing  conditions,  and  hence  are  least  dangerous  to  aca- 
demic liberty. 

Sectarianism  may  also  have  its  origin  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  a  college.  Such  sectarianism  may  come  from 
various  sources  dealing  with  some  aspects  of  college  life. 

B.  I.  Hendrick  in  McClure's  magazine  for  December,  1908, 
says :  "  Methodist  and  Baptist  institutions  are  continually  mak- 
ing appeals  to  prominent  members  of  their  faith  and  soliciting 
students  on  the  ground  that  they  are  sectarian,  and  at  the 
same  time  asking  the  support  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not."  If  this  be  sectarianism,  there 
is  ample  proof  of  it  in  Methodist  papers  on  the  point  of  urg- 
ing Methodists  to  patronize  their  own  schools.  That  seems 
to  be  expected  of  laymen,  even  tho  the  highest  officials  of 
the  church  freely  send  their  children  where  the  best  educa- 
tional advantages  can  be  had,  with  no  reference  to  Methodism. 

Closely  connected  with  the  above  appeals  is  sectarian  ad- 
vertising. That  Methodist  periodicals  should  advertise  their 
own  schools  is  to  be  expected;  but  that  these  advertisements 
should  be  colored  by  sect  fealty,  that  is  not  to  be  expected. 
One  of  the  official  organs  of  the  church  writes  of  a  college 
as  having  a  course  in  domestic  science,  when  no  department 
of  that  kind  is  in  the  institution.  For  a  period  of  years 
this  same  journal  has  persistently  promulgated  false  im- 
pressions of  this  same  school.  It  has  reported  regularly  an  in- 
crease in  attendance,  while  the  reverse  was  true. 

Special  favoritism  to  ministers'  children  may  be  classed  as 
sectarianism.  The  rules  of  the  oldest  college  in  Methodism 
provide  that  the  children  of  regular  ministers  shall  "  be  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  college  at  one-half  the  regular  term  fee."  This 
rule  may  have  been  made  wholly  with  reference  to  ^Methodist 
ministers,  and  would  affect  them  chiefly.  The  same  institu- 
tion publishes  another  rule  that  some  would  regard  as  sec- 
tarian, even  tho  no  restraint  is  placed  upon  students  as  to 
what  churches  they  shall  attend : — "  Students  are  required  to 
attend  chapel  services  each  day,  public  worship  twice  each 
Sunday."  A  glance  over  annual  catalogs  and  over  pamphlets 
issued  by  boards  of  trustees  will  discover  various  rulings  of 
a  sectarian  character. 

On  simdry  occasions  trustees  have  sat  in  judgment  upon 
the  orthodoxy  of  professors.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  a  provision  of  the  Discipline.  In  paragraph 
197  we  learn  how  the  bishops  may  proceed  when  charges  of 
misteaching  in  a  theological  school  are  laid  before  them.  If 
the  charge  is  against  a  professor  who  is  also  a  preacher, 
*'  they  may,  without  acting  thereon,  refer  the  same  to  the  An- 
nual Conference  of  which  the  accused  is  a  member  for  such 
proceeding  as  such  conference  may  deem  appropriate  in  the 
premises."  In  case  the  professor  is  a  layman,  then  the 
charges  are  to  be  sent  to  the  pastor  of  the  church  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  Should  not  similar  provisions  be  applied  to 
professors  in  any  Methodist  college  of  liberal  arts,  when  their 
orthodoxy  is  called  in  question?  Why  should  the  accused  be 
turned  over  to  a  promiscuous  body  of  men,  and  be  denied  the 
**  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers"  ?  The  following  certificate 
shows  that  boards  of  trustees  do  pass  upon  the  orthodoxy  of 
professors : 

"We,  the  committee  on  faculty  and  salaries  of  College,  for  the 

year  1906,  hereby  certify  that  we  decline  to  recommend  Professor  

for  reelection  to  the  chair  of  ,  in  said  college,  because  in  our  judg- 
ment he  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  and  rules  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  which  disqualified  him  for  a  position  in  the  institu- 
tion above  mentioned. 

"  We  further  certify ;  that  his  moral  character  and  scholarship  were 
in  no  sense  involved." 

This  document  is  signed  by  all  five  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
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Boards  of  trustees  have  in  various  ways  interfered  with 
academic  hberty.  A  professor  assuredly  has  a  right  to  be  an 
authority  in  his  own  department.  One  professor  of  EngHsh 
so  understood  his  relation  to  his  work.  When  a  student,  in 
response  to  the  request  to  bring  in  examples  of  good  modern 
English,  in  the  study  of  Style,  brought  in  a  volume  by  a 
highly  popular  Methodist  preacher,  the  professor  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  himself  to  correct  that  student's  taste.  He 
pointed  out,  before  the  class,  that  there  were  in  the  volume 
gross  misrepresentations  of  Nature,  and  violations  of  well- 
nigh  all  the  laws  of  rhetoric  and  composition.  Yet,  for  this 
performance  of  a  manifest  duty  he  was  called  to  account  by 
the  board,  composed  altogether  of  Methodists,  and  chiefly  of 
Methodist  preachers.  They  were  averse  to  having  a  great 
light  in  their  church  subjected  to  classroom  criticism;  and 
they  were  also  averse  to  having  any  publication  of  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern  criticized  in  a  manner  that  might 
decrease  its  sale.  The  surplus  of  the  Book  Concern  goes  to 
the  support  of  superannuated  ministers. 

On  the  minutes  of  a  board  of  trustees,  for  March  15,  1898, 
occurs  the  following  statement :  "  The  committee  on  admin- 
istration offered  the  following  resolution:  Resolved,  That  no 
book  shall  be  used  or  instruction  given  in  any  department  of 
the  college  which  in  any  way  reflects  unfavorably  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  or  the  accepted  standards  of  belief  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  and  the  use  of  any  such  publication  as  a 
text  or  reference  book,  or  the  giving  of  such  instruction 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  reason  for  changing  the  teacher 
in  that  department."  Since  there  is  no  note  to  the  contrary, 
we  may  assume  that  this  resolution  carried.  As  for  the  man 
who  introduced  the  obnoxious  text,  he  was  informed  "  that 
his  services  will  not  be  required  after  the  present  college 
year."  In  vain  did  the  young  man  request  a  hearing  before 
the  board. 

To  secure  the  future  against  the  introduction  of  dangerous 
texts,  the  following  resolution  was  past.  "Resolved,  That 
in  selecting  textbooks  for  the  college  the  professor  of  each 
department  shall  present  to  the  faculty  those  which  he  desires 
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to  use  in  his  department,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  adoption  of  any  book." 

Sectarianism  in  administration  rests  with  peculiar  hardship 
upon  teachers.  It  deprives  them  of  academic  liberty,  and 
makes  arbitrary  dismissal  a  fate  for  which  they  must  ever  be 
prepared.  The  president  of  a  board  of  trustees — a  preacher 
intrenched  in  a  system  from  which  he  can  be  dislodged  only 
by  fair  trial — put  the  situation  thus :  "  A  farmer  having  hired 
a  man  to  plow  corn,  finding  the  man  did  not  suit,  would  simply 
discharge  him."  This  was  said  in  defense  of  the  dismissal  of 
a  teacher  whose  unorthodoxy  was  established  in  the  eyes  of 
the  board  by  current  report.  The  editor  of  an  official  organ 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  in  commenting  on  the  dismissal  of  a 
professor,  says,  "  Individuals  are  atoms.  Institutions  go  on 
when  individuals  are  forgotten."  He  adds  that  when  the 
fall  term  opens  "  it  will  be  seen  that  the  removal  of  one  pro- 
fessor has  made  as  much  of  an  impression  as  putting  in  and 
drawing  out  your  finger  in  near-by  Lake  Ontario." 

It  is  mainly  thru  administration  that  sectarianism  crops  out; 
for  finally  everything  is  likely  to  arrive  there  in  some  form. 
But  however  sectarianism  may  originate  in  a  college,  whether 
from  rules,  doctrines,  methods,  or  administration,  it  is  hostile 
to  true  college  life,  and  it  grossly  misrepresents  the  best  ele- 
ment in  the  great  denomination  under  consideration.  That 
element,  once  in  authority,  ought  to  bring  about  the  needed 
reform. 

It  is  not  merely  from  within,  however,  that  this  reform 
can  come  about.  Colleges,  as  Dr.  Pritchett  maintains,  are 
educational  trusts,  and  profit,  just  as  other  trusts  profit,  by 
proper  oversight.  When  our  government  establishes  this, 
many  abuses  that  now  flourish  in  obscurity  will  disappear; 
and  all  higher  institutions  of  learning,  whether  under  the 
church  or  the  state,  will  serve  the  public  more  worthily  for 
duly  authorized  inspection  and  supervision. 

Ida  Ahlborx  Weeks 
Lebanon,  III. 
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American  federation  of  arts.  Proceedings  of  the  convention  at  which 
the  American  federation  of  arts  was  formed,  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  ii,  12,  and  13,  1909.  Washington,  Press  of 
B.  S.  Adams,  1909.     I75p.  8°. 

Contains:  Art  in  the  public  schools,  address  by  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
p.  50-54,  followed  by  discussion,  p.  54-59;  Art  education  in  the  United 
States,   by  Walter   Scott   Perry,  p.    132-140. 

American  federation   of  labor.     Committee  on  industrial  education. 

Report  of  special  Committee  on  industrial  education  appointed 
by  the  American  federation  of  labor,  1909.  [Toronto,  1909] 
7p.  Appendix,  47p.  8°. 

"Appended  to  this  report  is  a  brief  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee,  which  proposes  to  show  with  reasonable  brevity,  just 
what  is  being  done,  and  what  has  been  begun  in  the  recent  past  in 
regard  to  industrial  education,  including  the  problem;  what  has  been 
done  in  foreign  countries,  methods  of  accomplishment  in  this  country, 
showing  systems  and  types  of  systems;  that  which  is  being  ac- 
complished by  philanthropy  and  private  interests;  also  that  which  is 
being  done  by  the  federal  government;  together  with  the  state  laws 
on  the  subject,  and  the  attitude  of  employers  and  organized  labor." 
— Report,  p.   7. 

Bailey,  Liberty  H.  The  nature-study  idea;  an  interpretation  of  the 
new  school-movement  to  put  the  young  into  relation  and  sym- 
pathy with  nature.  3d  ed.,  rev.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1909.     246P.     12°. 

The  author  now  professes  a  deeper  conviction  than  ever  that  the 
method  and  point  of  view  of  the  nature-study  people  are  bound  to 
exercise  great  influence  in  redirecting  our  education.  He  has  _  a 
growing  feeling  that  the  nature-study  method  is  not  only  a  public- 
school  process,  but  that  it  is  equally  needed  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities   for   all    unspecialized   students. 

Bleyer,  Willard  G.  The  high  school  course  in  English.  3d  ed. 
Madison,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1909.  75p.  12°.  (University 
of  Wisconsin.     Bulletin,  no.  335.     High  school  series,  no.  i) 

Cable,  Lucy  Leffingwell.  School-children  the  world  over,  with 
stories  and  descriptions,  by  Lucy  Dunton  [pseud.]  New  York, 
F.  A.  Stokes  company  [1909]  78p.  4°. 

Contains  numerous  illustrations  from  stereographs  by  Underwood  & 
Underwood,   New  York. 

Charters,  W.  W.  Methods  of  teaching  developed  from  a  functional 
standpoint.     Chicago,  Row,  Peterson  &  company  [1909]  255P.  12°. 

"  Presupposes  that  all  subject-matter  has  been  created  and  preserved 
by  the  race  to  satisfy  needs  and  solve  problems,  and  that  in  the 
school  such  parts  of  this  subject-matter  as  satisfy  the  most  funda- 
mental   needs   are   taught   to   pupils." — Pref. 

*  Compiled  by  John  D.  Wolcott,  Acting  Librarian  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  to  which  books  and  pamphlets  should 
be  sent  for  inclusion  in  this  record. 
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Cubberley,  EUwood  P.  Changing  conceptions  of  education.  Boston 
[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1909]  70p.  12".  (Riverside 
educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

A  preliminary  interpretation  of  American  educational  history  which  will 
suggest  the  fundamental  nature  of  many  of  our  present  problems. 

Davison,  Alvin,  Dust  as  a  carrier  of  disease  in  the  schoolroom. 
[Easton?  Pa.]  1909.     I5P-     16°. 

Gulick,  Luther  H.  Tuberculosis  and  the  public  schools.  New  York, 
Russell  Sage  foundation  [1909]  682-690P.    8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  sixth  International  congress  on 
tuberculosis. 

Heck,  William  H.  Mental  discipline  and  educational  values. 
New  York,  John  Lane  co.,  1909.     i47P-    12°. 

"  This  essay  is  but  a  tentative  effort  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  formal 
discipline  and,  upon  such  a  modification,  to  establish  a  standard  of 
educational  values," — Introduction. 

Lilley,  Henrietta  M.  The  second  school  year.  Chicago,  A.  Flanagan 
company  [1909]  240P.     12". 

Lyttelton,  E.  Schoolboys  and  school  work.  London  [etc.]  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  co..  1909.     I40p.    8°. 

An  attempt  by  the  headmaster  of  Eton  to  set  forth  a  rational  cturicolum 
of   studies  for  boys  in   English   secondary   schools. 

McGaw,  Virginia.  Construction  work  for  rural  and  elementary 
schools.     Chicago,  A.  Flanagan  company  [1909]   125  p.     12°. 

McKeever,  William  A.  Assisting  the  boy  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  1909.  I5p.  8".  (The  Industrialist,  v.  35, 
no.  41,  June  26,  1909) 

Miinsterberg,  Hugo.  Psychology  and  the  teacher.  New  York  and 
London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1909-     33op-     12°. 

"  Utilizing  the  association  which  modem  education  recognizes  between 
psychology  and  the  teacher.  Professor  Miinsterberg  arranges  in 
systematic  form  his  ideas  of  what  teachers  should  know  and  feel. 
It  is  largely  advice,  partly  sermonizing,  together  with  some  sound 
exposition  of  wholesome   texts." — The   Dial,   November    i,   p.   338. 

Mysore  (India)  Dept.  of  public  instruction.  Kindergarten  instruc- 
tion in  Mysore,  1907- 1908.  v.  i.  Bangalore,  Printed  at  the  Gov- 
ernment press,  1909.    9op.    8°. 

Deals   largely  with   the  work  in   Mysore   of   Miss   Lucy   R.    Latter. 

National  business  league  of  America.  American  universities,  Ameri- 
can foreign  service,  and  an  adequate  consular  law.  2d  ed., 
amplified.     Chicago,  1909.     86p.     8°. 

Presents  statements  from  eighteen  universities  showing  that  they  are 
amply  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  government  and  business 
interests  for  specially  trained  young_  Americans  who  hereafter  are  to 
enlarge,   maintain,   and  protect  American  interests   in   foreign   lands. 

Olin,  Helen  R.  The  women  of  a  state  university;  an  illustration  of 
the  working  of  coeducation  in  the  Middle  West.  New  York 
and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1909.     3o8p.  12°. 

The  coeducational  experience  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  presented 
as  an  aid  for  the  solution  of  present  problems  in  woman's  education. 
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Payot,  Jules.  The  education  of  the  Mali;  the  theory  and  practise  of 
self-culture;  tr.  by  S.  E.  Jelliffe  from  the  30th  French  ed. 
New  York,  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1909.     424P,     12°. 

Ritchie,  John  W.  Primer  of  sanitation;  being  a  simple  work  on 
disease  germs  and  how  to  fight  them.  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  World 
book  company,  1909.     200p.     12°. 

A  text  on  a  subject  deserving  attention  from  our  schools,  written 
with   simplicity,   clearness,   and   practical   sense. 

Thomas,  John  Martin.  A  few  ideals  for  a  country  college.  Opening 
address  to  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  iioth  year,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1909,  by  President  Thomas.  Middlebury,  Vt.,  1909. 
Cover-title,  23p.  12°.     (Middlebury  college  bulletin,  v.  4,  no.  i) 

Tombo,  Rudolf,  jr.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  student 
body  at  a  number  of  universities  and  colleges.  [New  York,  1909] 
8p.  4°.  Reprinted  from  Science,  n.s.,  30;  427-435,  October  i, 
1909. 

Tabulates  and  interprets  statistics  showing  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  student  body  of  twenty-one  American  universities,  five 
New  England  colleges  for  men,  five  colleges  for  women,  two 
technological  schools  and  one  Pennsylvania  college  and  engineering 
school  for  men,  for  the  academic  year  1908-9,  the  summer  session 
students  being  in  every  case  omitted. 

Tracy,  Frederick  and  Stimpfl,  Joseph.  The  psychology  of  childhood. 
7th  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.    Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  co.,  1909.    2i9p.    12°. 

Votaw,  Clyde  Weber.  Moral  training  in  the  public  schools.  [Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  press,   1909]    Caption-title,  295-306P.     8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Biblical  world,   34:   293-306,   November   1909. 

Walden,  John  W.  H.  The  universities  of  ancient  Greece.  New  York, 
C.  Scribner's  sons,  1909.    367P.  8°. 

An  account  of  the  Greek  educational  world  during  the  first  five 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,   taking  up  every  side  of  the  life. 

Watson,  Foster.  The  beginnings  of  the  teaching  of  modern  subjects 
in  England.    London,  I.  Pitman  &  sons,  ltd.,  1909.    5S5p.     12°. 

The  first  attempt,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  to  present,  within  a 
single  volume,  the  historical  facts  with  regard  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  teaching  of  modern  subjects  in  England,  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  social  forces  which  brought  them  into  the  educa- 
tional curriculum. 

Webster,  W.  F.  and  Heeter,  S.  L.  Our  present  needs,  W.  F.  Webster, 
principal  East  high  school,  Minneapolis,  p.  3-17.  The  lagging 
half  in  our  schools,  S.  L.  Heeter,  superintendent  of  schools, 
St.  Paul,  p.  19-31.  [Minneapolis]  Pub.  by  the  Minnesota  educa- 
tional association,  1909.     3ip.     8°. 

Discussions  of  educational   conditions  in   Minnesota. 

Weed,  Clarence  M.  and  Emerson,  Philip.  The  school  garden  book. 
New  York,  C.  Scribner's  sons,  1909.    32op.     12°. 

Yetter,  J.  M.  The  educational  system  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York, 
Cochrane  publishing  company,  1909.     ii5p.     12°. 

"  Part  I  treats  of  the  elements  contributing  to  the  system,  and  tells 
how,  -out  of  such  a  conglomerate  of  people  with  much  diversity  of 
opinions,  ideals,  and  beliefs,  a  general  plan  was  at  last  formed  and 
accepted.  Part  2  treats  of  the  system  as  planned  and  formulated  by 
law.     Part  3   shows  what   the   system   is   in  actual   practice." — Pref. 


VIII 
DISCUSSION 

LACK  OF  LEADERS  OR  CHANGED  CONDITIONS 

Superintendent  Chancellor's  discussion  in  the  November 
(1909)  number  of  the  Educational  Review  answers  some 
questions  raised  in  Notes  and  News  of  the  September  number 
and  raises  some  others.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  present  tendencies  in  our  associational  life  are  to  be 
associated  with  lack  of  competent  leadership,  and,  of  course, 
in  the  largest  sense,  any  tendency,  or  lack  of  tendency,  must, 
in  the  last  analysis,  be  referred  to  the  quality  of  leadership. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  present  leadership  is  the  whole 
thing.  The  ability  of  a  given  management  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result,  in  a  country  like  ours,  is  a  matter  of  conditions 
and  particularly  of  the  drift  of  the  rank  and  file. 

Mr.  Chancellor  seems  to  take  a  desponding  view  of  the 
general  condition  of  our  official  leadership,  and  it  must  be 
confest  that  the  rate  of  improvement  is  discouragingly,  if 
not  disgracefully,  slow.  Still  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  the  annual  list  of  educational  tragedies  leaves  an  impres- 
sion on  our  minds  utterly  disproportionate  to  their  real  sig- 
nificance. We  note  the  evil  because  it  fairly  cries  to  heaven 
for  vengeance,  but  we  do  not  observe  the  innumerable  con- 
trary instances  of  good  and  improvement.  Let  impressions 
be  what  they  may,  whenever  the  matter  has  been  submitted 
to  investigation  for  verification,  it  has  almost  invariably 
turned  out  that  the  proportion  of  professional  schoolmen  whose 
careers  are  finally  and  cruelly  terminated  by  patent  wrongs  is 
no  larger  than  that  of  other  callings  in  the  world  at  large. 
Similarly,  it  does  not  follow  from  an  individual  disappoint- 
ment in  the  quality  of  a  program,  or  succession  of  many  pro- 
grams, that  the  quality  of  leadership  in  the  nation  at  large 
is  deteriorating. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  larger  associations,  state,  sectional,  and  na- 
tional, have  for  years  made  the  main  features  of  their  pro- 
grams such  inspirational  addresses  as  were  conceived  to  appeal 
to  as  large  a  number  of  teachers  as  possible.  So  long  as. we 
had  a  large  meeting  we  felt  pretty  well  satisfied,  forgetting 
that  number  is  not  necessarily  an  index  of  power.  Perhaps 
teachers  are  no  longer  inspired  that  way.  Perhaps  educa- 
tional evangelism,  pure  and  simple,  no  longer  reaches  with 
any  transforming  power,  real  or  imaginary,  the  masses  of 
those  who  have  the  "  association  habit."  Perhaps  it  is  just 
because  we  have  mistaken  the  enthusiasm  of  numbers,  badges, 
excursions,  and  oratory,  for  real  and  vital  associational  life, 
that  the  country  has  been  so  discouragingly  slow  in  develop- 
ing a  recognized  type  of  professional  administrator.  No- 
body who  remembers  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  presidential 
campaigns  of  the  eighties,  with  their  torchlight  processions 
and  mud-slinging  and  general  regardlessness  of  the  issues, 
and  who  will  contrast  them  with  the  relatively  serious  study 
of  the  more  recent  campaigns,  can  fail  to  realize  that  we  don't 
do  things  collectively  as  we  did  in  the  eighties  and  nineties. 
The  average  citizen  is  swayed  vastly  less  by  his  emotions  than 
he  was.  It  may  be  true  that  the  average  teacher  has  lost 
much  of  the  burning  spirit  of  the  missionary,  but  it  is  at 
least  equally  true  that  he  has  gained  in  his  professional  atti- 
tude. He  is  less  capable  of  being  spiritually  aroused  by 
violent  declamation,  but  he  is  on  the  whole  more  disposed 
to  take  little  on  trust,  to  try  out  that  which  is  proposed.  It 
is  very  possible  that  addresses  which  state  things  which  have 
been  done  with  facts  to  back  up  their  statements,  instead 
of  aspirations  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  or  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  school  of  the  twenty-first  century,  might  appeal 
to  an  entirely  new  class  of  association-goers  and  at  the  same 
time  lead  to  a  vigorous  associational  life.  Probably  few  meet- 
ings could  be  so  protracted  as  now. 

We  have  altogether  too  many  meetings  depending  upon 
the  same  constituency.  We  expect  everybody  to  belong  to 
and  support  about  six  different  associations.  We  don't  get 
everybody,  but  our  association  languishes  pretty  much  in  pro- 
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portion  as  we  fail  to  do  so,  because  we  usually  shape  things 
so  as  to  try  to  reach  everybody.  It  occurs  to  the  writer  that 
we  need  an  association  of  leaders  much  more  than  leaders 
of  an  association. 

Lest  such  a  statement  as  that  just  made  should  be  con- 
sidered terribly  undemocratic,  I  hasten  to  explain  that  I  mean 
the  term  "  leader "  to  be  understood  in  its  natural  sense, 
not  in  any  official  sense.  In  our  American  life  we  develop 
leaders  quite  as  often  in  the  primary  school  as  in  the  city 
superintendency  or  the  college  faculty.  The  mass  of  our 
teachers  get  their  greatest  associational  good  out  of  their 
county  association,  if  they  get  any  good  at  all.  They  can't 
afford  much  else.  It  is  practicable  to  appeal  to  some  of  these 
in  our  state  meetings  in  ways  not  connected  with  Christmas 
shopping  nor  with  a  chance  holiday.  It  is  impracticable  to 
make  an  appeal  which  is  worth  anything  to  more  than  a  very 
few  of  these  at  a  national  meeting;  and  it  is  not  worth  the 
while  to  make  an  appeal  which  is  worth  nothing,  or  one  in 
which  the  giving  is  all  on  one  side.  A  national  meeting  of 
one  thousand  active  members  from  all  grades  of  educational 
work,  which  all  attend  only  because  they  wish  to  get  some- 
thing and  are  capable  of  getting  something  worth  a  good 
deal  of  effort  and  even  expense,  a  meeting  which  is  capable 
of  general  discussion  in  a  scientific  spirit,  of  arriving  at 
consensus  of  opinion  and  formulating  the  same, — such  a  meet- 
ing and  such  an  association  would  be  worth  infinitely  more 
to  the  educational  progress  of  the  nation  than  "  a  rousing 
meeting "  with  an  attendance  of  fifty  thousand.  The  day 
for  meetings  of  this  last  description  has  gone  by.  If  the  mem- 
bership fee  must  be  increased  to  provide  necessary  revenue, 
well  and  good.  People  generally  value  a  thing  pretty  much 
according  to  its  cost. 

Food  for  thought  bearing  on  our  national  association  may 
be  found  by  a  study  of  the  national  associations  of  some  other 
callings,  for  instance,  the  bar,  the  medical  and  the  bankers' 
associations. 

H.  C.  Morrison* 
State  StrPERiNTENDENT 
Concord,  N.  H. 


IX 

REVIEW 

Education  for  efficiency— By  E.  Davenport.    Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1909.     184  p.    $1.00. 

Secondary  education  has  lagged  behind  the  other  divisions 
of  the  school  in  anything  like  comprehensive  statement  of  its 
problems  in  terms  that  show,  with  reasonable  clearness,  prob- 
able and  possible  lines  of  advance.  This  book  deals  with  the 
latest  claimant  for  consideration  in  the  secondary  school  cur- 
riculum, industrial  education,  and  especially  agricultural  edu- 
cation, but,  in  doing  so,  gives  us  one  of  the  most  adequate 
discussions  of  general  high  school  problems  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. 

Any  one  who  is  concerned  in  meeting  such  questions  as  the 
following  will  find  in  this  work  valuable  assistance,  whether 
his  position  is  in  agreement  with  that  of  the  author  or  not : 

1.  Can  secondary  education  justify  itself  in  failing  to  take 
direct  account  of  all  types  of  community  activity? 

2.  Can  the  secondary  education  of  the  professional  and  di- 
recting members  of  society  afford  to  lose  contact  with  in- 
dustrial training? 

3.  Can  the  industrial  members  of  society  afford  to  have 
the  support  of  secondary  education  other  than  public? 

4.  Shall  the  administration  of  industrial  education  be  uni- 
fied with,  or  separated  from,  other  divisions  of  public  educa- 
tion? 

5.  Will  a  separate  administration  tend  toward  emphasizing 
social  class  lines — toward  forming  in  America  a  peasant  class? 

6.  Does  not  one  of  the  chief  values  of  the  elective  system, 
made  necessary  by  a  favorable  reply  to  i,  lie  in  the  opportunity 
it  affords  the  student  to  exercise  his  choice  in  accord  with  the 
interests  of  progressive  society? 

7.  Is  not  this  exercise  of  the  central  activities  of  the  self, 
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making  for  growth  in  judgment  as  well  as  for  the  formation 
of  habits,  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  moral  development? 

Here  as  in  the  recent  work  by  President  Eliot,  bearing  the 
same  title,  there  is  no  failure  to  recognize  the  two  factors  in 
education,  culture,  and  efficiency;  but  Professor  Davenport 
looks  to  the  future  and  takes  account  of  the  great  importance 
of  machinery  in  effecting  conditions  from  which  new  ideals 
will  arise.  To  him  the  urgent  need  is  a  well  differentiated, 
but  also  well  integrated  secondar}'  system  which,  even  in  the 
high  school  of  a  small  community,  will  represent  and  serve  the 
needs  of  typical  activities  of  the  community.  This  need  has 
been  felt,  vaguely  at  least,  by  those  favoring  the  so-called 
"  cosmopolitan  high  school,"  and  so  clear  a  statement  of  it 
will  give  aid  to  many  advocates.  Three  years  ago  it  was 
difficult  in  many  quarters  to  secure  attention  for  the  consid- 
eration of  this  problem  of  organization.  The  new  impetus  of 
the  industrial  education  movement  had  shown  requirements 
which  the  ordinary  schoolman  felt  that  he  had  little  training 
to  meet.  It  seemed  natural  to  organize  the  new  departure  by 
itself.  Massachusetts  started  out  with  that  program,  the 
manufacturers  favored  it,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  convince 
men  that  this  simple  step  seemed  to  threaten  the  foundations 
of  our  present  secondary  schools  and  of  American  democracy. 
Private  letters  from  leading  men  in  England  and  America 
showed  that  they  were  alive  to  the  possibilities,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  tide  has  turned.  In  this  book,  however,  we  have 
the  first  adequate  statement  of  the  various  issues  concerned, 
and  it  deserves  wide  reading. 

The  college  and  secondary  schools  seemed  at  first  to  have 
no  place  for  others  than  the  members  of  the  upper  classes. 
An  advance  was  made  when  universal  education  included  the 
industrial  classes,  but  the  old  programs  made  provision  only 
for  the  needs  of  the  old  constituency.  As  long  as  there  was 
a  frontier  and  a  gambling  chance  for  advancement  the  issue 
was  obscured,  but  with  changed  conditions  the  over-supply  in 
the  professions,  running  over  into  lesser  trade  positions,  made 
the  industrial  worker  less  ready  to  see  his  son  unfitted  by  the 
school  for  his  father's  work,  and  without  opportunity  in  sup- 
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posedly  higher  occupations.  The  professionaHzing  of  all  oc- 
cupations and  the  time  when  there  shall  be  no  unskilled  labor, 
have  been  the  dream  of  social  theorists  in  many  centuries,  but 
there  certainly  was  never  a  time  when  certain  aspects  of  this 
dream  had  such  evident  connections  with  real  possibilities  as 
is  the  case  today.  Equally  true  is  it  that  as  we  come  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  vocational  training  we  find  in  it  a  new 
means  of  culture,  and  in  leisure  appears  an  indispensable 
factor  in  production. 

The  author's  great  contribution  to  general  secondary  school 
problems  must  not  overshadow  unduly  the  second  part  of  his 
work,  in  which  he  discusses  with  great  helpfulness  "  Agri- 
culture in  the  high  schools,"  "  Agriculture  in  the  normal 
schools,"  "  Agriculture  in  the  elementary  schools,"  and  "  The 
development  of  American  agriculture — What  it  is  and  what 
it  means." 

Frank  A.  Manny 
State  Normal  School 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


The  Roman  assemblies,  by  Professor  Botsford,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship.  It  is  the 
sort  of  work  which  one  expects  to  see  produced  by  the  scholar- 
ship of  Germany  or  of  Oxford.  We  shall  be  surprized  if  this 
book  does  not  prove  to  be  an  almost  final  presentation  of  the 
vitally  important  matters  of  Roman  political  organization. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.     521  p.     $4.00  net.) 

Dr.  Tait  McKenzie  has  made  a  book  of  more  than  ordinary 
significance  in  his  Exercises  in  education  and  medicine.  The 
book  is  a  thoro  and  well  illustrated  presentation  of  philosoph- 
ical training  and  philosophical  education.  Many  of  the  il- 
lustrations are  novel  and  striking.  (Philadelphia:  W.  B. 
Saunders  Co.,  1909.     406  p.     $3.50.) 

A  college  edition  of  the  Satires  of  Horace  has  been  edited 
with  a  satisfactory  introduction  and  copious  notes  by  Professor 
Edward  P.  Morris,  of  Yale.  (New  York:  American  Book 
Company,  1909.     254  p.     $1.00.) 

A  new  number  of  the  Riverside  Educational  Monographs  is 
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Miss  Earhart's  Teaching  children  to  study.  Part  of  this 
monograph  has  already  appeared  in  another  form.  We  doubt 
whether  anything  equally  helpful  on  this  vital  topic  has  yet  ap- 
peared anywhere.  Every  elementary  school-teacher  and  prin- 
cipal should  read  it.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1909. 
182  p.     35c.) 

New  modern  language  textbooks  come  apace.  A  helpful 
little  abbreviated  edition  of  Dumas's  Le  Comte  de  Monte  Crista 
by  Mr.  Fontaine,  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  of  New 
York,  has  appeared.  The  shortening  is  well  done,  and  the 
main  story  is  presented  entire.  Ample  notes  and  a  complete 
vocabularj'  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  (New  York: 
The  American  Book  Co.,  1909.     208  p.     40c.) 

Socialism  vs.  Christianity  seems  to  us  a  well  meant  but 
vague  and  hopeless  sort  of  book.  The  author  has  read  a  good 
deal,  and  thought  not  a  little.  He  is  Edward  R.  Hartman. 
(New  York:  Cochrane  Publishing  Co.,  1909.     263  p.) 

A  delightful  study  of  Proudhon,  which  will  repay  reading 
not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  because  of  its  de- 
lightful French  style,  comes  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Edouard  Droz,  of  the  University  of  Besan(;on.  (Paris: 
Librairie  des  Pages  Libres,  1909.     280  p.     3f.50.) 

Professor  Henry  Smith  Williams  has  reprinted  in  an  at- 
tractive volume  three  readable  articles  on  Alcohol,  which  ap- 
peared a  few  months  ago  in  one  of  the  magazines.  (New 
York:  Century  Co.,  1909.     151  p.     50c.) 

Dynamos  and  motors,  by  Professors  Franklin  and  Esty,  of 
Lehigh  University,  is  a  textbook  for  colleges  and  technical 
schools,  which  gives  abundant  evidence  of  being  fully  abreast 
with  the  present  knowledge  of  electrical  science.  (New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.     489  p.     $4.00  net.) 

We  have  already  noticed  one  or  two  different  books  in- 
tended to  teach  English  to  foreigners.  Still  another  is  English 
for  coming  Americans,  by  Peter  Roberts.  It  is  simple,  and,  we 
should  judge,  practical.  (New  York:  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Press, 
1909.     82  p.     50c.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Academic  ^^  ^^^  academic  celebrations  held  in  Europe 

Honors  for  during  the  summer  of  1909,  unusual  recogni- 

Americans  tion    was    given    to    American    scholarship. 

Americans  figured  prominently  in  the  list  of  those  eminent 
men  upon  whom  honorary  degrees  were  conferred.  The  fol- 
lowing list  is  believed  to  be  complete : 

University  of  Cambridge — at  the  time  of  the  Darwin  cen- 
tennial celebratian — Professors  Edmund  B.  Wilson  of  Colum- 
bia, Jacques  Loeb  of  the  University  of  California,  and  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Walcott,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  science. 

University  of  Leipzig — at  the  celebration  of  the  five  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  its  foundation — Theodore  Roosevelt  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws;  Professor  Edmund  B. 
Wilson  of  Columbia  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine; and  Professors  John  W.  Burgess  of  Columbia,  Jacques 
Loeb  of  the  University  of  California,  and  A.  A.  Michelson 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy. 

University  of  Louvain — at  the  celebration  of  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation — President  Lowell  of  Har- 
vard, and  Professor  Munroe  Smith  of  Columbia,  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

University  of  Geneva — at  the  celebration  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation — Professors 
J.  Mark  Baldwin  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  William  James  of 
Harvard,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science;  Professors 
H.  T.  Forster  of  Dartmouth,  and  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of 
Harvard,  that  of  doctor  of  letters;  Professors  Henry  van 
Dyke  of  Princeton,  and  J.  M.  Vincent  of  Johns  Hopkins,  that 
of  doctor  of  laws;  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  former  governor  of  Mas- 
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sachusetts,  Professors  William  Walker,  Charles  W.  Wendte, 
and  David  S.  Schaff,  that  of  doctor  of  divinity;  and  Professor 
Jacques  Loeb  of  the  University  of  California,  that  of  doctor 
of  medicine. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  at  all 
events,  they  got  things  slightly  mixt. 


On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publica- 
The  Interpreta-  ^^^^  q£  Qaj^j^'s  Origin  of  Species,  an  im- 
tion  of  Evolution  ,       .  .  - 

portant  paper  on  the  mterpretation  of  evo- 
lution was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Academy 
by  Professor  W.  R.  Sorley  of  Oxford.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  this  paper  was  presented  by  a  philosopher,  while 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  that  ardent  and  accomplished  Hellen- 
ist, Professor  Butcher. 

Professor  Sorley  said  that  the  influence  of  Darwin's  Origin 
of  species  was  not  restricted  to  biology;  it  extended  to  all 
the  human  sciences,  and  modified  the  philosophical  attitude. 
Thru  it  emerged  ''  the  philosophy  of  evolution "  as  (in 
Huxley's  words)  "  claimant  to  the  throne  of  the  world  of 
thought."  If  evolution  was  to  be  set  on  "  the  throne  of  the 
world  of  thought,"  inorganic  evolution  and  organic  evolu- 
tion must  be  brought  into  line.  The  two  processes  had,  as 
common  characteristics,  (i)  continuity,  (2)  advances  thru 
antagonism,  ( 3 )  alternating  periods  of  stability  and  instability. 
But  there  was  a  prima  facie  distinction  between  the  operative 
causes — between  the  mechanical  forces  in  inorganic  evolution 
and  the  vital  processes  postulated  by  organic  evolution.  The 
mechanical  interpretation  of  evolution  attempted  to  break 
down  that  distinction,  and  to  account  for  vital  process  in  terms 
of  physico-chemical  process.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  that  method  of  interpretation  had  not  diminished  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  origin  of  life  remained  an  unsolved 
problem;  careful  experiments  and  the  advance  of  microscopical 
science  had  shown  that  abiogenesis  did  not  take  place  in  the 
cases  in  which  it  was  formerly  thought  that  it  did  occur,  or 
might  occur.  Physiologists  were,  on  the  whole,  less  satisfied 
than  they  were  in  Darwin's  lifetime  with  the  adequacy  of  the 
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physico-chemical  explanation  of  the  characteristic  activities 
of  the  living  body.  The  theory  of  natural  selection  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  mechanical  interpretation;  but  natural  selection 
required  non-mechanical  factors  on  which  to  act;  and  the 
rejection  of  the  view  that  "  acquired  characters  "  could  be 
inherited  had  made  the  mechanical  explanation  of  heredity 
almost  unthinkable.  If  these  points  were  admitted  the  ex- 
planation given  by  mechanical  causation  was  seen  to  be  in- 
complete; the  external  factors  had  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
internal  principle  of  life.  In  virtue  of  this  principle  the 
organism  developed  and  preserved  a  certain  structure  and  re- 
produced its  like.  Perhaps  the  same  principle  also  influenced 
the  direction  of  evolution  in  interaction  with  environing  con- 
ditions. Vital  activity  was  therefore  teleological,  altho  the 
end  which  the  organism  realized  was  not  present  to  it  in  the 
form  of  idea.  A  vitalistic  interpretation  of  evolution,  how- 
ever, was  inadequate,  because  it  left  inorganic  evolution  out 
of  account,  and  because  it  had  no  theory  of  the  adaptation 
of  external  to  internal  factors.  The  conception  of  unconscious 
purpose  was  also  full  of  difficulty.  If  a  unified  interpretation 
of  the  whole  course  of  evolution  could  be  attained,  and  if 
it  was  granted  that  mechanism  was  inadequate,  it  would  be 
only  by  means  of  the  conception  of  conscious  purpose.  The 
difficulties  of  that  interpretation  consisted  chiefly  in  the  con- 
flict of  ends  and  the  imperfection  of  adaptations.  No  detailed 
solution  of  these  difficulties  could  be  offered.  To  some  ex- 
tent they  arose  from  an  assumption  which  must  be  guarded 
against;  the  purpose  shown  in  evolution  did  not  realize  itself 
after  the  fashion  of  human  design,  which  worked  mainly  in 
an  external  and  mechanical  manner.  In  principle  what  was 
involved  in  the  interpretation  was  an  inversion  of  Spencer's 
postulate  that  "  we  must  interpret  the  more  developed  by  the 
less  developed." 


From  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  Decem- 
Signs  of  Re-         jjgr  13,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  take  the 
urmng    am  y       following  paragraphs,  and  offer  them  in  evi- 
dence of  the  belief  that  sanity  is  about  to  return  to  college 
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presidents  and  professors  in  regard  to  the  football  mania  and 
the  football  menace: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cornell  University  faculty  on  Saturday,  some  of  the 
professors  favored  a  resolution  forbidding  the  g^ame  of  football  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  dangerous,  and  furthermore  that  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball contests  got  too  much  prominence  and  were  detrimental  to  ethical 
standing.  Others  held  that  the  game  should  be  retained,  but  that  radical 
changes  in  its  character  were  necessary.  Finally,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

"  With  a  view  to  securing  greater  safety  of  life  and  limb  and  higher 
standards  of  honor  and  fair  play,  it  is  the  insistent  opinion  of  this 
faculty  that  the  continuance  of  football  as  a  game  for  undergraduates 
depends  upon  an  effective  revision  and  enforcement  of  the  rules  regulating 
the  game.  This  opinion  applies  further  to  the  selection  of  officials  and 
to  the  conduct  of  players  and  coaches." 

President  Joseph  E.  Himmel,  S.J.,  of  Georgetown  University;  Presi- 
dent Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.J.,  of  Fordham,  and  President  Thomas  E.  Murphy, 
S.J.,  of  Holy  Cross,  the  Committee  on  Athletics  of  the  Twelve  Eastern 
Colleges  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  completed  their  conference  on  football  and 
college  athletics  in  general  in  Washington  Saturday,  and  the  result  was 
announced  in  the  following  statement : 

"  It  was  agreed  that  while  it  did  not  seem  opportune  to  announce  as  a 
policy  for  all  these  colleges  that  the  game  of  football  would  now  be 
abolished,  yet  the  objections  to  the  game  so  greatly  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages that  unless  necessary  and  hoped-for  reforms  are  soon  instituted 
these  colleges  would  feel  obliged  to  discontinue  the  game. 

"  All  agreed  that  while  public  agitation  had  drawn  general  attention  to 
the  great  risk  of  bodily  injury  in  football,  yet  sufficient  emphasis  had  not 
been  placed  on  other  evils  common  to  football  and  other  college  sports. 
It  was  felt  that  reform  of  evils  tending  to  injure  character  and  moral 
growth  deserved  equal,  if  not  greater,  consideration  than  the  reform  of 
plays  leading  to  bodily  injur}'. 

"  To  bring  college  athletics  back  to  their  proper  place  as  a  college  pas- 
time or  a  physical  exercise  it  was  considered  most  desirable  that  college 
faculties  retain  or  regain  entire  control  of  all  college  sports. 

"  Some  of  the  evils  specified  as  most  urgently  needing  reform  were : 
Questionable  practises  in  the  administration  of  college  athletics,  for  in- 
stance, in  methods  used  for  procuring  players  or  for  circumventing 
eligibility  regulations,  and  in  apparently  conniving  at  various  forms  of 
circumvention ;  dishonorable  practises  of  players  in  various  college  sports ; 
excessive  interference  with  study,  and  in  this  connection  exaggerated 
prominence  of  the  athletic  hero,  inordinate  extravagance  of  coaches  and 
trainers,  and  extravagant  growth  of  the  training  department. 

"  As  the  correction  of  such  evils  as  these  will  prevent  injury  to  the 
student's  character  and  the  lowering  of  educational  ideals  it  was  con- 
sidered deserving  of  even  greater  emphasis  than  the  needed  reform  of 
playing  rules  for  reducing  the  risk  of  bodily  injury.  The  hope  was  also 
exprest  that  as  strong  a  public  sentiment  might  be  aroused  in  favor  of 
the  one  as  has  already  been  started  in  favor  of  the  other." 
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On  the  same  day  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  printed  an 
editorial  entitled  "  Football  as  a  social  evil,"  which  we  quote 
in  full : 

Football  is  not  a  game  but  a  disease.  All  our  institutions  of  learning 
are  infected  by  it.  It  is  the  great  scholastic  evil  at  present.  The  fathers 
and  mothers,  the  school  boards  and  faculties,  of  the  land  are  worried  and 
puzzled  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do. 

We  have  received  many  letters  on  the  subject.  Most  of  the  defenders 
of  the  game  as  it  is  have  taken  the  view  that  those  who  suggested  reforms 
were,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  great  game  exterminator,  "  mollycoddles," 
pure  and  simple.  As  against  this  theory  may  be  set  the  resolution  past 
by  the  governing  body  of  Cornell  University  yesterday,  which  called  for 
revision,  not  merely  to  secure  greater  safety  of  life  and  limb,  but  also 
the  establishing  of  higher  standards  of  honor  and  fair  play. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  action  taken  by  the  three  Jesuit  colleges, 
Georgetown,  Fordham,  and  Holy  Cross.  Their  presidents  declare  that 
tho  "  it  did  not  seem  opportune  to  announce  as  a  policy  for  all  these  col- 
leges that  the  game  of  football  would  now  be  abolished,  yet  the  objections 
to  the  game  so  greatly  outweigh  the  advantages  that  unless  necessary  and 
hoped-for  reforms  are  soon  instituted  these  colleges  would  feel  obliged 
to  discontinue  the  game." 

Take  Fordham,  for  instance.  This  institution,  lately  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  university,  needs  publicity.  It  has  profited  by  the  attention  paid  to 
it  as  an  athletic  center.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  ecclesiastical  atmosphere,  it  is 
clear  that  the  zeal  of  the  strenuous  youths  on  the  banks  of  the  Bronx 
River  has  outrun  their  discretion. 

Among  the  evils,  other  than  those  which  can  be  attended  to  by  a  surgeon, 
pointed  out  by  the  Fathers  as  incidental  to  the  game  as  now  played  are 
these :  Questionable  practises  in  the  administration  of  college  athletics,  for 
instance,  in  methods  used  for  procuring  players  or  for  circumventing 
eligibility  regulations,  and  in  apparently  conniving  at  various  forms  of 
circumvention ;  dishonorable  practises  of  players  in  various  college  sports ; 
excessive  interference  with  study,  and  in  this  connection  exaggerated 
prominence  of  the  athletic  hero,  inordinate  importance  of  coaches  and 
trainers,  and  extravagant  growth  of  the  training  department. 

It  looks  as  if  the  reform  would  begin  simultaneously  in  the  big  and  the 
small  colleges,  and  that  some  radical  changes  would  be  effected  before 
next  season. 


Some  persons  of  literary  bent  who  are  interested  in  the 
New  York  public  schools  are  responsible  for  the  view  now 
widely  entertained  in  that  city  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had 
prophetic  vision  when  he  wrote 

The  Shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep  are  dumb. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OF  PHONETICS? 

By  phonetics  is  meant  the  science  of  speech  sounds,  their 
production  by  means  of  lips,  tongue,  palate,  and  vocal  chords, 
their  acoustic  qualities,  their  combination  into  syllables  and 
other  sound  groups,  and  finally  quantity,  stress,  and  intonation. 
Phonetics  thus  may  be  called  that  part  of  linguistic  science 
which  deals  with  the  outward  aspect  of  language  as  opposed 
to  the  inner  or  psychological  side  of  language,  or  it  may  be 
lookt  upon  as  that  part  of  physics  and  of  physiology  which 
deals  specially  with  sounds  as  used  by  human  beings  to  com- 
municate thoughts  and  feelings  to  one  another.  Among  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  phonetic  science 
we  find  physicists  like  Helmholtz,  physiologists  like  Briicke, 
and  philologists  like  Sievers,  Storm,  and  Sweet. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  this  science  of  speech  sounds?  Be- 
fore attempting  to  answer  this  question  I  must  be  permitted 
to  say  that  such  a  question  in  itself  is  not  a  scientific  question. 
The  true  man  of  science  pursues  his  inquiries  without  asking 
at  every  point  about  the  use  of  examining  this  or  that.  A 
zoologist  will  not  be  deterred  from  examining  the  habits  of 
ants  or  the  muscular  structure  of  their  hindlegs  by  the  cry 
of  the  man  in  the  street  that  it  is  no  use  knowing  all  these 
things;  he  will  go  on  patiently  observing  his  animals  in  ex- 
actly the  same  conscientious  and  laborious  way  as  if  each 
little  step  in  advance  meant  so  much  money  saved  or  gained 
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for  mankind,  or  so  much  food  for  the  poor.  The  truly 
scientific  mind  does  not  ask  about  profit  or  use,  but  tries  by 
every  accessible  means  to  add  to  human  knowledge  and  to  our 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  wonderful  world  that  sur- 
rounds us. 

Still,  the  question  about  utility  is  not  quite  futile;  only  it 
should  not  be  urged  in  the  first  place,  and  it  should  never  stand 
in  the  way  of  scientific  research,  however  useless  it  may  seem 
in  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated.  Science  is  useful;  but  often  it 
is  so  in  a  roundabout  and  indirect  way.  When  my  country- 
man Oersted  discovered  that  an  electric  current  influenced  the 
movements  of  a  magnetic  needle,  he  made  a  great  step  forward 
in  science.  He  immediately  saw  the  immense  importance  of 
his  discovery  for  our  knowledge  of  the  great  mystical  powers 
of  electricity  and  magnetism;  he  did  not  stop  to  ask  himself 
about  the  practical  usefulness  of  such  knowledge;  his  concern 
was  exclusively  with  the  theoretical  side  of  the  question,  and 
joyfully  he  sent  out  the  message  to  his  brother  scientists  that 
here  was  one  important  problem  solved.  But  then,  your  coun- 
tryman ^  Morse  seized  upon  this  theoretical  discovery  and 
turned  it  to  practical  account :  the  electric  telegraph  came  into 
existence,  and  everybody  saw  the  use  of  Oersted's  discovery. 
In  the  same  manner  purely  scientific  investigations  may  unex- 
pectedly lead  to  some  great  practical  result:  the  observation 
of  the  habits  of  mosquitoes  leads  to  the  diminution  of  malaria 
and  other  diseases,  and  research  work  in  chemistry  may 
eventually  benefit  mankind  in  some  way  not  at  all  anticipated 
by  the  original  initiator. 

Practical  usefulness  thus  often  comes  in  at  the  back  door, 
tho  it  should  not  be  our  primary  object  in  scientific  pur- 
suits. But  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  possible  to  point  out 
some  practical  advantages,  this  can  do  no  harm,  and  may 
even  be  valuable  in  inducing  people  to  take  up  some  line  of 
study  which  has  not  hitherto  been  thought  necessary  to  aver- 
age students.  And  this  applies  with  especial  force  to  pho- 
netics, which,  besides  presenting  great  interest  to  the  inquisi- 

'This  lecture  was  given  in  September,  1909,  at  Columbia  University  as 
the  first  of  a  series  on  practical  and  theoretical  phonetics. 
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tive  spirit,  offers  also  no  inconsiderable  practical  advantage  to 
the  student. 

The  teacher  of   foreign  languages  will  find  that  a  thoro 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  phonetics  will  be  extremely 
helpful  to  him  in  his  classroom.     Everybody  knows  the  man- 
ner in  which  corrections  of  pronunciation  were  generally  made 
in  old-fashioned  classes,  and  how  they  are  still  made  by  too 
many  teachers,  even  among  those  who  have  themselves  ac- 
quired a  good  pronunciation  of  the  language  they  are  teaching. 
The  pupil  reads  some  word  in  some  miserably  erroneous  way, 
the  teacher  stops  him  and  pronounces  the  word  in,  let  us  as- 
sume, the  correct  way.     The  pupil  tries  to  imitate  that  pro- 
nimciation,  but  fails,  and  thus  we  have  an  endless  repetition 
of  the  same  word  by  the  teacher,  followed  very  often  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  by  an  equally  endless  repetition  of  nearly 
the  same  bad  pronunciation  as  before,  tempered  as  often  as  not 
by  mistakes  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  pupil  shooting  over 
the  mark  where  before  he  had  shot  below  the  mark.     By  dint 
of  enormous  patience  much  may  no  doubt  be  achieved  in  this 
way;  but  the  way  is  long  and  laborious,  and  so  tedious  that 
generally  all  attempts  are  given  up  after  some  time,  with  no 
visible  result  except  that  of  some  precious  time  lost  to  both 
parties  concerned.     How  different,  if  the  teacher  knows  his 
business,  that  is  to  say,  knows  enough  of  phonetics  to  be  able 
to  tell  the  pupil  just  exactly  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
sound  as  he  pronounced  it  and  the  sound  as  it  should  be. 
Then  he  is  able  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  chiefly  thru 
an  isolation  of  both  sounds  concerned :  he  pronounces  them 
long  and  distinct  by  themselves,  without  any  sounds  before 
or  after  which  are  apt  to  bewilder  the  ear  by  diverting  the  at- 
tention from  the  sounds  themselves,  and  then  he  shows  how 
the  difference  of  impression  which  it  is  now  easy  to  appreciate, 
is  produced  by  shifting  the  tongue  a  little  forward  or  back- 
ward, or  by  voicing  the  sound,  or  whatever  the  mistake  in 
question  may  be.     He  has  here  to  give  a  few  explanations 
which  are  theoretical,  to  be  sure,  but  of  the  kind  that  appeal  at 
the  same  time  to  the  practical  instinct  of  the  pupils  and  can 
be  made  interesting  and  attractive.     A  simple  drawing  on  the 
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blackboard,  a  look  into  a  hand  mirror,  a  little  experimenting 
with  your  fingers,  and  there  you  are :  the  sound  that  appeared 
so  difficult  to  appreciate  is  now  understood  in  its  mechanism, 
and  the  practise  needed  to  possess  it  for  ever  is  nothing  but 
a  kind  of  play,  which  is  felt  to  be  just  as  enjoyable  as  learn- 
ing how  to  whistle  or  to  play  other  tricks  with  one's  mouth 
is  to  the  average  child. 

When  I  began  to  teach  French  and  English  in  Copenhagen, 
it  was  a  kind  of  dogma  there  that — as  one  of  the  chief  school 
authorities  seriously  informed  me  in  a  public  discussion — 
there  were  certain  sounds,  such  as  the  soft  5-  in  French  and 
English,  which  no  normal  Danish  tongue  was  ever  able  to 
produce,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  us  to  confuse 
seal  and  zeal,  ice  and  eyes,  etc.  It  was  no  use  at  that  time 
for  me  to  tell  him  that  the  difficulty  in  question  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  tongue,  but  depended  entirely  on  the 
vocal  chords,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  succeeded  in 
teaching  a  whole  class  to  pronounce  correctly  the  sound  in 
question,  the  voiced  [z]  as  I  prefer  to  call  it.  But  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  same  skeptic  has  since  been  completely  con- 
verted, and  that  now  he  insists  that  all  the  language  masters 
of  his  school  teach  their  pupils  the  correct  pronunciation  and 
employment  of  this  very  important  sound. 

The  sounds  of  [y]  ^  as  in  French  vii  or  German  ilher  and 
[o]  as  in  French  vent  or  German  hohe  present  difficulties  for 
English-speaking  pupils  who  are  inclined  to  imitate  the  two 
sounds  by  means  of  some  diphthong  or  combination  like  that 
found  in  English  viezv.  It  is  best  to  practise  these  two 
sounds  together,  and  it  is  easiest  to  learn  them  in  their  long 
form :  on  the  whole  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  teacher  to 
pronounce  any  new  sound,  whether  consonant  or  vowel,  as 
long  as  possible  to  the  pupils  in  order  to  familiarize  the  ears 
of  the  pupils  with  it.  That  it  is  not  impossible  to  learn  these 
sounds  of  [y]  and  [5]  was  brought  home  to  me  some  years 
ago  in  a  striking  mannen  These  sounds  are  also  found  in 
Danish;  an  English-speaking  lady  who  had  been  in  Denmark 
for  some  years  had  not  been  able,  in  spite  of  unceasing  ef- 
*  Phonetic  transcription  should  always  be  given  within  brackets. 
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forts,  to  learn  them  by  imitation.  Then  I  made  a  bet  that  I 
could  teach  her  to  pronounce  them  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  and 
I  won  the  bet  thru  five  minutes'  theoretical  explanation  of 
rounded  and  unrounded  vowels,  and  two  minutes'  practical  ex- 
ercises. The  directions  were  about  as  follows :  say  [u  •]  as  in 
too  very  loudly,  and  hold  it  as  long  as  you  can  without  taking 
breath.  Once  more :  obser\e  in  the  hand-mirror  the  position 
of  the  lips.  Then  say  tea  [ti]  in  the  same  way;  draw  the 
vowel  until  you  can  hold  it  no  longer;  continue  all  the  time  to 
observe  the  position  of -the  lips  in  the  mirror.  Now  [u  •  •  *] 
again;  then  [i  *  •  •] — one  dot  in  my  phonetic  transcription  in- 
dicates the  usual  quantity  of  a  long  vowel,  and  three  dots  an 
unusually  lengthened  vowel.  The  lips  are  rounded  for  some 
vowels,  slit-shaped  for  others.  Try  to  pout  them  rather  more 
than  you  do  usually.  Pronounce  [u  •  •  •]  a  couple  of  times 
with  the  lips  rounded  and  as  close  to  each  other  as  possible, 
and  concentrate  your  attention  on  the  lips.  Then  say  [i  '  *  '] 
a  few  times,  paying  attention  to  the  position  of  the  tongue; 
you  will  feel  that  the  sides  of  the  tongue  touch  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  or  the  teeth.  Now  look  in  the  mirror:  say  [i  "  •  *] 
again,  and  now  suddenly,  taking  care  to  keep  the  tongue  in  the 
same  position,  let  your  lips  take  the  rounded,  pouted  position 
they  had  before.  If  the  pupil  is  still  unable  to  produce  [y] 
because  he  involuntarily  shifts  his  tongue-position  back  again 
to  the  familiar  [u] -position,  the  teacher  passes  on  to  the 
second  part  of  the  experiment,  which  is  surer,  and  might 
therefore  have  been  taken  first :  place  your  lips  in  this  pouted 
[u] -position,  without  producing  any  sound,  look  in  the  mir- 
ror, and  be  very  careful  that  the  position  of  the  lips  remains 
unchanged,  and  then  try  to  say  [i  *  *  '].  If  the  tongue  is 
placed  in  the  correct  position  for  [i  •]  as  in  tea,  the  result 
can  not  be  anything  else  but  a  [y  •].  This  sound  is  retained 
and  repeated  until  the  pupil  is  perfectly  sure  of  both  the  artic- 
ulation and  the  acoustic  effect.  Then  the  sound  [o]  may  be 
taken  up.  It  may  be  produced  with  [y]  as  a  starting-point, 
the  jaw  being  lowered  together  with  both  the  lower  lip  and  the 
tongue,  while  the  teacher  takes  care  to  stop  the  downward 
movement  in  the  right  place.     The  result  may  be  checked  by 
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starting  from  [e]  as  in  French  fee  or  German  see,  and  round- 
ing the  hps,  that  is,  by  going  thru  a  process  corresponding 
•to  the  transition  from  [i  •  •  •]  to  [y  •  •  •].  I  may  add  that  I 
was  glad  a  few  days  ago  to  meet  the  same  lady  again  in  New 
York,  and  to  find  that  in  speaking  Danish  she  used  perfectly 
correct  [y]  and  [o]  sounds  in  spite  of  having  been  absent 
from  Denmark  for  some  years. 

The  teacher  who  devotes  a  few  hours  at  the  outset  to  the 
study  of  the  sounds  found  in  the  foreign  language  he  is  going 
to  teach  ^  will  find  that  it  pays,  because  it  saves  him  very  much 
time  later  and  permits  him  to  give  his  time  later  on  more  ex- 
clusively to  the  higher  branches  of  the  study,  idiom,  literary 
expression,  and  so  forth.  He  will  find,  besides,  that  the  better 
his  pupils'  pronunciation  is,  the  better  will  they  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  esthetic  side  of  the  language  as  a  whole,  the  style 
of  various  authors,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whoever  does 
not  possess  a  foreign  language  well  enough,  to  hear  it  in  his 
mind's  ear  as  the  native  does,  will  never  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  higher  forms  of  a  foreign  literature,  whether  in  prose  or 
in  poetry. 

If,  thus,  a  little  phonetics  is  useful,  or  shall  I  say  indis- 
pensable, to  the  teacher  of  foreign  languages,  it  is  so,  too, 
to  the  teacher  of  the  mother  tongue.  He  also  has  often  to 
contend  with  imperfect  articulations  and  vices  of  pronuncia- 
tion in  his  pupils;  he,  too,  will  find  tliat  mistakes  which  at 
first  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  organic  defects,  or  which 
from  other  reasons  he  thought  ineradicable,  are  really  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  child  has  never  been  taught  how  to  make 
proper  use  of  the  organs  a  bountiful  Nature  has  gi\"en  to  him 
as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  us,  and  that  a  few  explanations  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  hinted  at  above,  together  with  a  little 
systematic  practise,  will  generally  do  wonders.  And  then 
think  of  those  numerous  cases  in  which  the  **  mother  tongue  " 
taught  at  school  is  really  more  or  less  of  a  foreign  language 
to  all  or  some  of  the  children  of  a  class,  because  their  home 

•  See  for  the  method  of  such  initial  elementary  instruction  in  phonetics 
my  book  How  to  teach  a  foreign  language,  p.  145  ff.  (Sonnenschein, 
Macmillan  Company). 
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language  is  either  some  dialect  of  the  same  language,  or  else 
some  other  language,  as  is  largely  the  case  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  in  the  United  States. 

School  authorities  in  various  countries  are  now  beginning  to 
see  the  importance  of  phonetics,  and  to  require  it  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  equipment  of  a  teacher.  In  Denmark  familiarity 
with  phonetics  (and  phonetic  writing)  is  now  required  from 
any  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate  in  any  of 
the  modern  languages,  either  at  or  out  of  the  university;  but 
unfortunately  it  is  not  yet  required  of  the  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  But  in  England  and  Scotland  the  necessity 
of  some  training  in  the  theory  and  practise  of  speech  sounds 
has  recently  been  recognized  as  part  of  the  normal  training  of 
all  teachers  in  primary  schools. 

Now,  there  is  one  class  of  teachers  who  have  even  more 
need  of  phonetics  than  other  teachers  of  language,  namely 
the  deaf-and-dumb  teachers.  Some  of  the  earliest  descrip- 
tions of  the  organic  positions  required  for  speech  sounds  are 
due  to  the  first  pioneers  in  the  difficult  art  of  teaching  deaf- 
mutes  to  speak  in  the  same  way  as  hearing  persons  do,  and 
now  it  is  everywhere  considered  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
teacher  of  articulation  and  of  lip-reading  (or,  better,  mouth- 
reading)  in  schools  for  the  deaf-and-dumb  must  be  thoroly 
familiar  with  theoretical  and  practical  phonetics.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  enlarging  upon  that  subject. 

I  therefore  pass  on  to  another  field  where  advantages  are 
likely  to  accrue  from  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  phonetics. 
The  question  of  spelling  reform  is  a  burning  one  in  all  civ- 
ilized countries.  Not  only  in  English,  but  also  in  French,  in 
German,  in  Danish,  in  Swedish,  in  Russian,  and  to  a  much 
lesser  degree  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  do  we  find  numerous  in- 
stances of  words  spelt  otherwise  than  pronounced,  of  mute 
and  superfluous  or  ambiguous  letters.  Evenrvvhere  the  edu- 
cated classes  have  more  or  less  systematically  for  the  last  few 
centuries  been  doing  ever>i:hing  in  their  power  to  prevent  that 
readjustment  of  spellings  to  sounds  that  is  indispensable  if  the 
written  language  is  to  remain,  or  is  again  to  become,  what  it 
was  ever>'where  to  begin  with,  a  tolerably  faithful  picture  of 
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the  spoken  language.  The  present  situation  is  one  of  a 
clunisy  and  difficult  system  of  spelling  that  causes  a  miserable 
loss  of  time  in  all  schools  (and  out  of  schools,  too);  much 
valuable  time  which  might  be  used  profitably  in  many  other 
ways,  is  spent  upon  learning  that  this  word  has  to  be  spelt  in 
this  absurd  manner,  and  that  word  in  another  equally  absurd 
way,  and  why?  For  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that 
such  has  been  the  custom  of  a  couple  of  centuries  or  more.* 
Each  new  generation  keeps  up  faithfully  nearly  all  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  preceding  one,  and  as  each  new  generation 
is  bound  to  change  the  pronunciation  of  some  sounds  and 
of  some  words,  the  gulf  between  the  spoken  and  the  written 
word  is  constantly  widening,  and  the  difficulty  of  learning  how 
to  spell  is  ever  growing  greater  and  greater.  Now  I  know 
very  well  that  it  is  not  every  phonetician  who  is  a  spelling  re- 
former tho  a  great  many  are;  but  what  I  do  maintain  is, 
in  the  firs,t  place,  that  only  a  good  phonetician  can  show  what 
is  to  be  reformed  and  what  is  to  be  the  direction  of  change, 
because  he  alone  knows  what  sounds  to  represent  and  how  best 
to  represent  them.  Sweden  had  an  excellent  reform  of  some 
points  of  their  spelling  a  couple  of  years  ago,  because  in  that 
country  a  great  many  prominent  phoneticians,  such  as  Lundell, 
Noreen,  Tegner,  Wulff,  had  some  years  previously  in  a 
series  of  valuable  books  and  papers  threshed  out  all  problems 
connected  with  spelling  from  the  philological,  historical,  and 
pedagogical  points  of  view.  And  it  would  be  well  if  other 
countries  were  soon  to  follow  the  example  set  by  that  small 
nation.  With  regard  to  English,  a  great  deal  of  extremely 
valuable  theoretical  work  and  practical  experimenting  was 
done  in  the  eighties  of  last  century  by  excellent  scholars  and 
phoneticians,  Ellis,  Sweet,  Evans,  Skeat,  and  others,  most  of 
it  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society 
of  London,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  now  the  Simplified  Spell- 
ing Board  in  this  country  and  the  Simplified  Spelling  Society 

*  Of  course,  there  are  historical  reasons  for  the  caprices  of  spelling,  but 
they  make  them  no  more  reasonable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
present-day  speller ;  I  have  studied  them  in  detail  in  my  Modern  English 
grammar,  vol.  I.  Sounds  and  spellings  (Winter,  Heidelberg,  1909;  in 
New  York  at  Stechert's). 
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in  England  are  beginning  to  spread  useful  information  with 
regard  to  spelling.  I  wish  them  every  possible  success  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English-writing  world  and  of  mankind  at  large. 

But  in  the  second  place  I  maintain  that  a  thoro  reform  of  the 
spelling  of  any  civilized  nation  does  not  only  presuppose  a 
small  set  of  energetic  phoneticians  who  have  investigated  all 
the  odds  and  ends  of  the  subject,  but  will  not  be  possible 
till  the  day  when  the  general  public  have  given  up  what  I 
should  call  their  all-per\-ading  superstition  in  these  matters, 
their  irrational  belief  that  the  spelling  of  words  has  been 
settled  once  for  all,  as  if  by  some  divine  command,  and  that 
any  deviation  from  the  traditional  spelling  is  either  ridiculous 
or  else  an  infallible  S}'mptom  of  low  breeding.  Much  of  that 
superstition  will  break  down  when  people  get  accustomed  to 
seeing  old  authors  spelt  in  the  orthography  of  their  own  times; 
I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  Shakspere  is  now  nearly 
always  reprinted  in  and  read  in  the  spelling  of  the  nineteenth 
century  instead  of  in  that  of  the  old  editions.  Much  would 
also  be  achieved  if  scholars  of  renown,  philologists,  students 
of  literature,  and  writers  of  books  in  general,  would  indulge 
in  some  individual  spellings,  one  in  this  class  of  words,  and 
another  in  some  other  class.  These  individual  spellings  need 
not  be  very  numerous,  nor  should  they  be  necessarily  con- 
sistent, and  the  author  need  not  give  any  other  reason  for  his 
special  heterodoxies  than  that  they  just  suit  his  fancy.  This 
would  educate  readers  by  showing  them  that  different  spellings 
need  not  always  be  marks  of  illiteracy,  and  that  there  may 
exist  difference  of  opinions  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects 
without  any  fear  of  human  society  falling  at  once  to  pieces 
on  that  account. 

But  still  more  will  result  when  some  elementary  under- 
standing of  what  language  is,  and  especially  of  the  relation 
between  sounds  and  letters  has  spread  much  more  universally 
.  than  is  now  the  case.  Some  little  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  heat  and  the  construction  of  a  thermometer  is  presup- 
posed in  every  man  and  woman  of  any  but  the  lowest  standard 
of  education,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many,  perhaps  most, 
lessons  in  all  schools  are  really  language  lessons,  very  little 
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has  been  done  hitherto  to  make  school  children  understand  the 
mechanism  of  speech,  tho  we  possess  really  in  our  vocal  organs 
an  apparatus  much  more  wonderful  and  much  more  interest- 
ing than  the  most  ingenious  steam  engine  ever  invented. 

I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  radical  spelling 
reform  I  am  hoping  for,  will  be  brought  about  not  so  much 
thru  a  diffusion  of  phonetic  science  proper  as  by  one  of 
its  accessories,  namely  phonetic  symbolization.  Any  science 
needs  some  more  or  less  conventional  symbols;  the  mathema- 
tician has  his  +,  and  — ,  and  ^Z,  the  chemist  has  his  letters 
and  formulas,  etc.,  and  similarly  the  phonetician  must  have  his 
signs  and  symbols  to  denote  sounds  and  their  relations.  The 
ordinary  Roman  alphabet  may  certainly  be  used,  but  on  one 
condition  only,  namely  that  the  same  letter  has  to  stand  every- 
where for  the  same  sound.  To  teach  phonetics,  or  indeed  to 
speak  of  language  at  all,  would  be  completely  impossible  were 
we  to  use  nothing  but  the  ordinary  spelling  (cat,  car,  care,  cent^ 
etc.,  etc.).  This  has  been  compared  to  teaching  arithmetic 
by  means  of  Roman  numerals;  but  the  comparison  is  false, 
for  it  would  obviously  be  possible  to  carry  on  even  complicated 
calculations  by  means  of  Roman  numerals,  because  they  have 
everywhere  the  same  value.  But  dealing  intelligibly  with 
sounds  as  represented  in  the  ordinary  spelling  is  manifestly  as 
impossible  as  it  would  be  to  teach  arithmetic  by  means  of  a 
system  in  which  one  numeral  were  to  stand  sometimes  for 
the  value  nine,  sometimes  for  thirteen,  sometimes  for  two, 
and  sometimes  for  nothing  at  all.  Or  what  would  you  say 
about  a  musical  notation  in  which  the  same  note  at  different 
positions  in  different  bars  had  quite  different  values  without 
anything  to  show  its  value  at  each  place.  We  must  evidently 
in  phonetics  have  some  kinds  of  consistent  notation,  even  if 
we  might  perhaps  limit  ourselves  to  exacting  consistency  only 
in  the  same  book  or  in  the  same  transcribed  text.  Many  dif- 
ferent systems  have  been  advocated  and  employed,  partly 
owing  to  the  different  purposes  for  which  phonetic  transcrip- 
tion has  been  used,  but  tho  complete  unity  of  notation  has 
not  yet  been  arrived  at  among  phoneticians,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  there  is  now  much  less  diversity  in  this  respect  than  in 
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previous  decades.  The  system  of  the  international  Associa- 
tion Phonetique,  as  developed  in  the  monthly  Le  maitre 
phonetique,  on  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Sweet  and  others,  is 
evidently  gaining  ground  in  most  countries,  and  tho  many 
scholars  do  not  accept  it  in  all  minute  details,  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  the  great  majority  of  special  characters  are  now 
practically  adopted  by  most  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  a 
vote  in  the  matter.  Without  entering  into  a  detailed  argu- 
ment on  this  very  difficult  subject,  I  shall  here  only  say 
that  there  are,  roughly  speaking,  three  degrees  of  exactitude 
in  phonetic  writing :  one  for  the  highest  scientific  use,  requiring 
a  great  many  special  symbols;  another  for  ordinary  work  in 
describing  and  teaching  a  foreign  language,  in  which  some 
new  letters,  tho  not  very  many,  are  needed;  and  finally,  a 
very  simple  phonetic  system  with  few  if  any  new  letters,  suit- 
able for  a  very  easy  transcription  for  natives  who  are  already 
familiar  with  the  sounds  represented.  It  is  the  last  system 
only  which  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  spelling  reform  of  the 
future,  and  it  will  probably  do  so  thru  being  used  for  a 
totally  different  purpose,  namely  that  of  teaching  small  chil- 
dren to  read  their  own  mother  tongue. 

I  may  at  some  future  time  have  an  opportunity  of  reverting 
to  the  method  of  teaching  children  to  read  by  first  having 
them  read  some  kind  of  simple,  easy,  phonetic  writing.  Here 
I  sliall  only  say  that  experiments  made  in  various  countries,  in 
England  fifty  years  ago  by  Alexander  J.  Ellis  and  later  by 
Miss  L.  Soames,  in  Norway  by  August  Western,  in  Alsace  by 
J.  Spieser,  in  France  by  Paul  Passy,  and  in  Denmark  by  my- 
self, have  shown  that  a  child  who  does  not  begin  by  being 
introduced  to  all  the  bewildering  entanglements  of  the  ordinary 
spelling,  but  who  learns  first  to  read  and  to  write  words 
spelt  consistently  without  regard  to  orthodox  orthography, 
will  learn  both  this  simplified  writing,  and  after  that  the  usual 
spelling  much  more  rapidly  and  much  more  securely  than  if 
he  had  begun  at  once  with  the  usual  spelling.  This  is  a  re- 
sult which  astonishes  most  educators,  altho  the  psycholog- 
ical reasons  for  the  success  of  this  seemingly  round-about 
method  are  not  far  to  seek;  but  instead  of  trying  to  give  a 
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short  and  therefore  necessarily  inadequate  description  of  the 
method  to  be  employed,  I  will  rather  break  off  here  for  the 
present,  summing  up  my  arguments  by  saying  that  to  every 
and  any  teacher  concerned  with  language  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, whether  the  pupils'  own  or  a  foreign  tongue,  phonetic 
science  is  desirable,  nay  indispensable,  and  that  the  language 
teacher  of  the  future  must  know  something  about  the  produc- 
tion of  speech  sounds,  such  knowledge  being  as  necessary  to 
him  as  it  is  to  the  teacher  of  geography  to  understand  what 
longitude  and  latitude  means. 

If  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  theoretical  philologists, 
students  of  the  history  of  languages,  or  those  who  try  to  re- 
duce unwritten  languages  or  dialects  to  writing,  the  reason 
is  that  here  everybody  can  see  at  once  the  fundamental  value 
of  the  study  of  phonetics;  what  I  wanted  to  emphasize  in  this 
paper  was  only  the  enormous  practical  usefulness  of  the 
science  of  speech  sounds  and  its  bearing  on  education  in 
general. 

Otto  Jespersen 
University  of  Copenhagen 
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WILLIAM  TORREY  HARRIS— EDUCATOR, 
PHILOSOPHER,  AND  SCHOLAR  ^ 

William  Torrey  Harris  had  past  his  thirty-second  birthday 
before  I  met  him  in  St.  Louis  in  1868.  He  had  been  married 
to  Sarah  T.  Bugbee  some  ten  years  and  he  was  a  splendid 
specimen  of  vigorous  manhood,  whose  habits  of  thought  and 
theories  of  life  had  been  fully  wrought  out.  Later  years  only 
expanded  and  rounded  out  the  views  he  then  entertained,  and 
equipped  him  more  completely  for  investigation  in  other  fields 
of  research.  His  thinking  then  embodied  three  ver}'  strong 
personal  characteristics, — careful  reflection  on  all  subjects  that 
occupied  his  attention,  self -introspection,  and  their  practical 
application  to  all  affairs  of  life.  In  various  places,  scattered 
thru  his  writings  and  in  his  conversations,  he  has  shown  how 
he  had  reached  these  conclusions. 

His  life  and  activities  naturally  divide  into  four  distinct 
periods: — i.  From  his  birth  till  he  left  Yale;  2.  Residence  in 
St.  Louis;  3.  Ten  years  in  Massachusetts;  4.  Seventeen 
years  as  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States. 

I.      EARLY    LIFE 

The  steps  showing  hozv  he  had  reached  this  stage  in  his 
development 
Born  on  a  farm  in  Connecticut,  September  10,  1835,  and 
shut  off  by  timber  lines  for  miles  from  anything  that  could 
be  called  a  town,  and  more  than  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
neighbor,  was  the  beginning  of  his  life  in  a  typical  New 
England  childhood  home, — ^lonesome  enough,  but  affording 
excellent  opportunities  for  physical  exercise,  and  plenty  of  time 
for  reflection  on  what  he  saw  about  him.     He  inherited  great 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Missouri   State  Teachers'   Association  at   SL 
Louis,  December  28,  1909. 
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mental  power,  a  strong  and  sinewy  physique,  and  an  iron 
constitution  that  could  endure  tremendous  tension.  As  a  child 
he  was  precocious  and  original. 

At  the  age  of  four  he  started  to  a  summer  school,  which 
was  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  He  learned  rapidly  and  at 
five  he  could  read  such  books  as  he  had  access  to.  From 
five  to  six  he  read  those  short  sentences  or  maxims  in  Webster's 
Elementary  spelling  book  that  exerted  a  strong  formative  in- 
fluence on  his  life  and  character.  He  reasoned  out  the  mean- 
ing of  these  sentences,  as  he  once  said  in  a  conversation,  to 
determine  their  bearing  on  conduct  and  as  a  guide  for  living. 
Not  only  was  his  mind  of  a  highly  reflective  order  in  early 
childhood,  but  his  memory  of  facts  and  laws  was  remarkable 
in  its  accuracy.  The  contents  of  the  few  textbooks  he  used 
he  committed  to  memory,  and  could  repeat  them  whenever  he 
desired.  Of  a  Latin  grammar  that  he  picked  up  when  a  little 
boy,  he  learned  much  by  heart, — a  long  string  of  words  and 
their  meaning  in  English  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents 
or  his  teacher.  In  a  playful  manner  he  would  at  times  recite 
from  his  early  textbooks,  to  illustrate  how  the  lower  forms 
of  memory  had  become  automatic,  and  needed  only  to  be  set 
in  motion  occasionally  to  reproduce  what  it  had  once  previously 
acquired.  Having  by  his  eighth  year  learned  about  all  the 
country  schoolmaster  could  teach  him,  his  parents  sent  him 
to  school  in  Providence,  and  here  he  attended  for  three  years. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  an  academy,  but  not  getting 
what  he  wanted  he  tried  four  others  in  succession.  Drifting 
along  from  thirteen  to  seventeen,  but  picking  up  many  frag- 
ments of  knowledge  and  some  wholes,  he  entered  Phillips 
Andover  Academy,  and  prepared  for  Yale.  While  here,  he 
was  balancing  in  his  own  mind  what  line  of  work  he  would 
follow.  There  was  present  an  active  impulse  to  become  a 
clergyman.  The  pro  founder  problems  of  life  had  taken 
deep  root  in  his  soul  during  these  earlier  years,  and  yet  there 
was  now  an  element  in  his  nature  that  struggled  against  the 
acceptance  of  any  subjective  belief  which  had  no  foundation 
based  on  the  clearest  principles  of  reason  and  justice.  In- 
stinctively he  felt,  perhaps  partially  unconscious  of  it,  that  his 
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work  was  that  of  a  teacher.  The  hitherto  dimness  in  regard 
to  an  occupation  began  to  clear  up,  and  before  entering  Yale 
he  had  taught  two  winter  schools. 

The  farm  life  he  already  knew  and  he  had  enlarged  his 
experience,  not  only  in  directing  himself,  but  in  guiding  others, 
a  foreshadowing  of  what  he  would  eventually  do  for  his 
country.  His  body  was  hardening  into  sinewy  compactness 
directed  by  an  imperious  will,  guided  by  a  clear,  intellectual 
vision  of  the  highest  order  and  a  refined  and  discriminating 
taste  for  one  of  his  years. 

He  entered  Yale  with  a  wider  experience  than  most  young 
men.  Before  the  age  of  ten  he  had  been  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, observing  men  and  things,  situations  and  conditions, 
whence  and  whitherward.  Nowhere  yet  did  he  fit  well  into 
his  surroundings.  Into  whatever  sphere  he  peered  he  saw 
other  possibilities  than  those  that  lay  nearest  to  hand.  The 
horizon  was  too  narrow  and  it  hedged  him  in  too  closely,  so 
he  went  to  Yale  with  some  expectations. 

In  his  round  of  experience  he  had  come  in  contact  with 
some  few  teachers  whose  influence  had  touched  him  at  those 
points  where  he  most  needed  soul  sympathy.  Of  these  he 
cherished  fond  recollections.  But  once  in  Yale,  he  not  only 
lookt  around,  but  he  saw  what  he  lookt  at,  and  he  believed 
that  he  fathomed  its  trend.  More  than  two  years  he  remained 
here  standing  high  in  his  studies,  but  rebellious  in  his  inner 
nature  against  a  formalism  that  he  detested.  Yet  these  were 
valuable  days.  The  very  atmosphere  and  side  glimpses  in- 
dicated possibilities,  but  he  turned  away  because  he  did  not 
believe  he  could  be  benefited  by  a  longer  residence. 

The  natural  sciences  had  appealed  to  him  very  strongly, 
and  he  was  getting  ready  to  make  a  wider  excursion  than  he 
had  before  undertaken  in  this  department.  His  mind  was 
many-sided  and  one  was  a  strong  bias  for  mechanics  and 
mathematics,  both  theoretical  and  practical ;  and  this  furnishes 
the  key  why  he  longed  to  get  a  somewhat  stronger  hold  on  the 
organic  sciences  as  well  as  on  the  mechanism  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  solar  system. 

He  believed  that  the  world  problems  must  be  solved  thru 
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organic  and  inorganic  nature  by  the  aid  of  mathematics  as 
an  instrument.  As  he  once  exprest  his  attitude  at  this  stage, 
he  had  grown  dissatisfied  with  nibbHng  at  the  Httle  ends  of 
things.  His  mind  was  so  constituted  that  he  must  deal  with 
all  phases  of  knowledge  on  a  large  scale.  He  would  now 
solve  the  mysteries  of  life  and  matter  in  his  own  way,  and 
hence  devote  his  energies  chiefly  to  mechanics  both  terrestrial 
and  celestial,  while  holding  philology,  philosophy,  and  litera- 
ture in  abeyance. 

He  would  not  only  perfect  himself  in  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  which  he  had  obtained  considerable  insight, 
but  he  must  understand  the  instrument,  languages  which 
thought  used,  to  achieve  its  purpose.  The  college  walls  at 
Yale  no  longer  confined  his  thoughts.  They  wandered  out 
and  far.  A  larger  life  stirred  within  him.  Equipped  strongly 
in  some  directions,  thanks  to  a  good  memory  and  a  mental 
power  of  assimilation  combined  with  constructive  ability  of 
the  highest  order,  he  would  try  his  fortune  in  a  new  field. 
No  doubt  before  he  started  for  St.  Louis  he  had  a  definite 
purpose  in  mind.  It  may'  have  been  that  the  influence  of 
Theodore  Parker  moved  him.  Be  the  impelling  force  what- 
ever it  was,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  locality  in 
which  to  develop  his  rapidly  expanding  powers. 

II.       TWENTY-THREE  YEARS  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

Upon  his  arrival  in  St.  Louis  in  1857,  he  became  a  tutor 
in  a  private  family  and  a  teacher  in  short-hand.  In  his  new 
home  a  school  system  was  already  organized  and  in  operation. 
A  vacancy  was  to  be  filled  in  the  principalship  of  a  newly 
erected  grammar  school  and  a  competitive  examination  was 
held.  The  spectacled  young  Harris  stood  first  on  the  list.  The 
President  of  the  Board  met  the  applicant,  questioned  the  young 
man  from  Yale,  and  he  detected  at  once  the  superior  qualifica- 
tions he  possest,  and  he  was  assigned  to  the  Clay  School.  He 
entered  upon  this  work  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  nature, 
organizing  the  heterogeneous  elements  composing  it  into  a 
strong  working  body.  He  mingled  with  the  boys  on  the  play- 
grounds, allowing  them  the  widest  latitude  in  their  games. 
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Thru  his  efforts  he  had  the  playground  equipped  with  simple 
apparatus,  such  as  horizontal  bars,  ladders,  trapezes,  and  upon 
these  he  showed  the  boys  how  to  perform.  He  was  a  good 
swimmer  and  an  excellent  shot  with  the  pistol  and  rifle.  In 
the  schoolroom  he  taught  the  highest  classes,  and  he  was 
exceedingly  strong  in  conducting  recitations  in  history,  gram- 
mar, and  arithmetic.  Such  a  principal  had  a  deep  hold  on 
those  who  came  under  his  personal  influence. 

Still  the  dominant  thought  in  his  educational  life  now  was 
in  the  domain  of  natural  science.  Astronomy  and  botany 
appealed  most  strongly  to  him  and,  in  order  to  prosecute  his 
observations  in  the  former,  he  constructed  and  mounted  a 
telescope  in  the  rear  part  of  his  residence  that  he  might  study 
the  phases  of  the  moon  and  of  the  planets.  While  a  student 
in  Yale  from  1854  to  1857,  he  had  gained  some  glimpses 
of  philosophy  in  that  college  atmosphere,  but  with  the  recent 
impetus  that  had  been  given  to  phrenology  by  the  writings 
and  the  lectures  of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  George  Combe  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Fowler  brothers  in  the  United  States,  he  studied 
not  only  their  writings  with  avidity,  but  also  The  constitution 
of  man  by  Combe,  and  those  writings  exerted  a  decided  in- 
fluence on  his  life  for  several  years.  His  first  real  approach 
toward  an  understanding  of  the  nature,  structure,  and  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind  was  thru  phrenology.  Thru  this 
investigation  his  thoughts  were  turned  from  the  outside  world 
to  an  interpretation  of  his  own  mental  states  and  actions  as 
compared  with  others  as  inferred  from  their  temperamental 
conditions.  During  these  years  he  was  trying  to  get  hold  of 
those  forces  in  human  nature  by  and  thru  which  men  in  large 
bodies  could  be  directed.  It  was  a  struggle  upward  thru  a 
phase  of  materialism  towards  a  clearer  mental  and  moral 
atmosphere.  He  was  going  thru  the  necessary  experience 
based  on  the  observation  of  facts,  realizing,  perhaps  dimly  at 
first,  that  no  enumeration  of  instances,  however  extensive,  is 
absolutely  adequate,  so  long  as  any  one  instance  remains  un- 
accounted for.  He  saw  at  this  stage  of  his  scientific  progress 
the  vast  difference  between  error  prevented  and  progress  for- 
warded.    He  saw  most  clearly  that  a  few  facts  suggested  a 
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hypothesis,  which  means  a  supposition,  to  explain  them.  Be- 
fore his  mind  were  two  leading  ideas — that  of  going  right  and 
to  keep  himself  from  going  wrong.  Here  he  perceived  quite 
clearly  that  the  physical  philosopher  frequently  has  to  con- 
ceive of  a  law  that  had  never  been  in  his  previous  thinking, — 
to  assume  the  existence  of  an  unknown, — in  order  to  explain 
the  facts  already  collected.  Only  by  anticipation  can  one  now 
infer  that  he  saw  that  the  physical  science  discoverer  can  not 
in  advance  lay  down  the  law  to  which  everything  cataloged 
must  conform.  Starting  from  some  facts  with  a  hypothesis 
sufficient  to  explain  them,  Mr.  Harris  worked  both  forward 
and  backward  to  reach  valid  conclusions.  To  gather  facts, 
to  label  them,  formed  the  two  lower  processes  that  meant 
cataloging,  but  to  interpret  them  in  relation  to  other  knowledge, 
new  and  old,  their  bearing  in  all  directions,  was  the  special 
object  of  his  investigations.  The  supreme  problem  was  to 
know  the  significance  of  meaning  in  its  wider  and  deeper  sense, 
a  step  beyond  Mr.  Spencer's  relativity  of  knowledge. 

Once  in  St.  Louis,  he  did  not  shut  himself  up  in  his  school, 
tho  he  attended  to  all  of  his  duties  with  great  punctiliousness, 
yet  he  began  at  once  to  look  into  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  various  phases  of  social  life  composing  the  cosmopol- 
itan organism  then  known  at  St.  Louis. 

In  this  strange  mixture  were  descendants  of  the  early  French 
families  that  had  settled  there  under  Spanish  and  French 
rule,  still  retaining  strong  traces  of  the  ancestral  character. 
By  the  side  of  these  was  the  very  strong  element  of  the 
Southern,  who  possest  wealth,  culture,  and  polish  of  manner, 
perhaps  the  most  aristocratic  element  of  the  city.  The  city 
in  many  resi)ects  was  decidedly  that  of  the  elegant  Southern 
home.  The  third  class  came  from  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States,  who  had  brought  with  them  culture,  energy, 
perseverance,  and  indomitable  will  power.  Many  of  them  were 
professional  and  business  men  who  had  come  westward  to 
better  themselves  financially.  Political  trouble  in  the  various 
German  states  had  sent  tens  of  thousands  into  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  St.  Louis  received  her  full  quota  of  these  in- 
dustrious and  careful  citizens,  who  in  later  years  were  destined 
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to  exert  a  tremendous  influence,  not  only  on  the  destiny  of 
Missouri,  but  on  the  deeper  currents  of  history  thruout  the 
United  States.  Ireland  was  strongly  represented  by  her  sons 
and  daughters,  many  of  whom  had  achieved  high  distinction 
in  their  new  homes.  Among  these  currents  and  counter- 
currents,  the  young  schoolmaster  had  to  adjust  himself.  His 
genial  and  polite  manner,  his  discreet  speech  and  wealth  of 
knowledge,  soon  rendered  him  a  general  favorite  in  all  classes 
of  cultivated  society.  He  entered  heartily  into  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  his  new-made  friends,  and  he  interpreted  cor- 
rectly their  thoughts  and  aspirations.  In  every  sense  he  was 
a  man  teaching  school.  His  nature  was  very  receptive,  and 
he  assimilated  many  of  the  elements  from  those  classes  of 
citizens  who  differed  from  his  childhood  home,  and  he  was 
preparing  himself  to  become,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  full-fledged 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world.  In  his  new 
position  he  rose  rapidly  into  prominence.  When  a  call  was 
made,  in  1858,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Missouri 
State  Teachers'  Association  at  St.  Louis,  and  Horace  Mann 
addrest  it,  William  T.  Harris  was  elected  secretary,  and  kept 
the  minutes  of  that  session.  School  conditions  were  rapidly 
changing  in  St.  Louis  when  Mr.  Harris  entered  upon  his 
work  there.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Superintendent  John 
H.  Tice  in  1857,  Ira  Divoll  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
He  was  a  thoro  schoolman,  clear-headed,  well-balanced,  and 
possessing  qualifications  of  a  superior  order  for  the  position 
to  which  he  had  been  chosen.  He  was  not  long  in  discover- 
ing the  tact  and  skill  as  well  as  the  high  rank  of  scholarship 
the  young  principal  possest.  He  had  watched  with  a  critical 
eye  how  he  kept  in  proper  discipline  the  boys  of  his  school 
during  the  excitement  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War 
and  after  it  had  commenced,  retaining  thruout  the  respect  of 
pupils  and  parents,  however  much  they  differed  on  the  causes 
of  the  strife  then  raging. 

A  great  awakening 

There  came  to  America  from  Germany,  in  1844,  a  lad, 
Henry  C.  Brockmeyer  by  name,  sixteen  years  old,  penniless. 
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a  stranger,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  EngHsh  lan- 
guage. He  had  worked  at  the  tanner's  trade,  and  he  drifted 
west  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  found  employment  for  a  time, 
thence  to  Memphis,  on  to  Columbus,  Miss.,  hoarding  his  scanty 
earnings  in  order  to  attend  college,  so  strong  was  his  desire 
for  an  education.  He  entered  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  Greek  and  logic.  From  George- 
town College  he  was  politely  expelled,  because  he  questioned 
the  president  too  closely  on  a  theological  proposition.  The 
young  student  went  to  Brown  University  to  continue  his 
studies  which  had  been  so  singularly  interrupted.  While  at 
Georgetown  he  had  decided  to  study  philosophy,  incited  thereto 
by  certain  passages  in  Plato  which  he  had  translated.  One 
passage  in  Plato's  writings  particularly  imprest  him.  If  a  posi- 
tion is  assumed  as  true,  judged  from  what  it  explicitly  stated  or 
affirmed,  then  what  would  occur  if  the  opposite  be  assumed? 
This  thought  involved  the  positive  and  negative  sides  of  any 
subject  under  consideration.  This  thought  stuck  in  his  mind,  so 
he  later  avers.  Happening  upon  Hedge's  German  prose  writers 
while  at  Brown  he  was  led  to  Hegel's  Unabridged  logic,  as  be- 
ing the  greatest  intellectual  effort  in  this  direction.  When  he 
had  learned  all  that  he  wanted  at  Brown,  he  came  to  Missouri 
in  1852  and  settled  in  Warren  County.  He  lived  for  several 
years  in  a  cabin  in  the  woods  with  a  dog  and  a  gun  as  compan- 
ions. He  was  in  the  closest  contact  with  nature,  and  he  had 
plenty  of  time  for  headwork.  Here  he  came  to  himself,  and 
determined  to  buy  a  farm;  but  he  had  no  money,  so  he  went 
to  St.  Louis  and  secured  employment  in  a  stove  foundry.  He 
lived  in  a  small  rented  room,  did  his  own  cooking,  read  and 
wrote,  and  studied  during  all  his  spare  hours.  As  he  stated, 
he  lived  on  almost  nothing  and  saved  the  rest.  It  so  happened 
that  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  1858,  he  dropt  into  a  meeting  held 
in  the  old  Mercantile  Library — Smaller  Hall — in  whrch  those 
present  were  discussing  some  occult  subject  in  Oriental  philos- 
ophy. The  secretary  of  the  meeting  was  a  young  man  named 
Harris,  who  seemed  to  be  the  one  sane  person  of  the  gathering. 
After  the  meeting  had  closed,  Mr.  Brockmeyer  and  young 
Harris  walked  along  the  street  together  when  the  workingman 
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began  to  question  him,  and  they  engaged  in  a  discussion. 
Young  Harris  made  a  quotation  from  Cousin,  and  Mr.  Brock- 
meyer  retorted  that  Cousin  contradicted  himself  on  every  page. 
"  This  was  the  beginning  of  our  friendship,  and  the  nucleus 
of  the  group  of  students  that  soon  gathered  together,"  so 
writes  Mr.  Brockmeyer. 

Later,  in  his  preface  to  Heel's  Logic,  Mr.  Harris  writes 
that  "  Mr.  Brockmeyer,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  in  1858, 
is  and  was  then  at  that  time  a  thinker  of  the  same  order  of 
mind  as  Hegel,  and  before  reading  Hegel  except  a  few  pas- 
sages in  Hedge's  German  prose  writers  (at  Brown  University), 
he  had  divined  Hegel's  chief  ideas  and  the  position  of  his 
system,  and  informed  me  on  my  first  acquaintance  with  him 
in  1858  that  Hegel  was  the  great  man  among  modern  philos- 
ophers, and  that  his  larger  logic  was  the  work  to  get." 

This  book  was  ordered  at  once  from  Germany,  but  in  the 
meantime  a  group  of  young  men  would  go  to  Mr.  Brockmeyer's 
room  of  evenings,  on  Seventh  and  Plum  Streets,  and  listen 
to  his  brilliant  expositions  of  Plato's  Dialogues  as  he  lay 
stretched  on  his  narrow  cot,  resting  after  a  hard  day's  work. 
This  explanation  opens  the  way  to  an  understanding  of  how 
young  Harris  began  to  see  the  great  problems  of  individuals 
and  of  nations  in  a  different  and  clearer  light  than  hitherto. 
He,  and  others  associated  with  him,  had  found  one  of  the  very 
greatest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  original  and  far-seeing 
minds  that  had  ever  been  developed  in  this  country.  At  onj:e  it 
changed  as  well  as  intensified  Mr.  Harris's  modes  of  thought 
and  set  them  moving  in  other  directions.  At  one  blow  he  saw 
the  materialistic  edifice  which  he  had  been  bolstering  up  in 
his  thinking  as  an  explanation  of  this  life  and  its  institutions, 
crumble  and  fall  to  pieces  under  the  irresistible  logic  of  Henry 
C.  Brockmeyer.  Henceforth,  he  b^an  to  inquire  how  in- 
stitutions in  that  larger  sense  had  come  into  existence,  and 
what  they  stood  for  in  civilization  as  it  was  then  on  the  earth. 

Where  Mr.  Brockmeyer  led  with  a  flaming  light,  Mr. 
Harris  and  others  could  follow  with  sortie  degree  of  assur- 
ance; tho  Mr.  Harris,  in  speaking  of  this  period,  said  that 
he  read  and  studied  Plato  for  eighteen  months  with  all  the 
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energy  that  he  possest  before  the  first  gleam  of  Hght  burst 
upon  him,  and  it  was  then  as  clear  as  a  sunbeam. 

It  was  also  at  this  time  in  the  light  of  past  history  that 
Mr.  Brockmeyer  unfolded  to  his  students  the  dark  portent 
of  the  times  in  America  at  least  two  years  or  more  before  the 
appeal  to  arms  came.  He  said  the  conflict  is  industrial ;  slavery 
is  only  an  incident.  Almost  fifty  years  later  we  are  only 
dimly  beginning  to  realize  his  prophecy,  and  that  our  history, 
if  truthfully  interpreted,  must  be  from  this  viewpoint.  Young 
Mr.  Harris  had  brought  with  him  to  St.  Louis  the  home  life 
and  all  its  steadying  and  uplifting  moral  influences  of  the 
New  England  home,  reinforced  by  school,  academy,  university, 
and  the  magical  touch  of  New  England's  highest  thought  on 
great  moral  issues.  Added  to  this  is  a  vast  amount  of  study 
and  miscellaneous  reading  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
Explorations  had  been  made  in  many  directions,  some  fruitful, 
and  all,  perhaps,  useful.  His  mind  was  critical,  discriminative, 
constructive  and  versatile,  and  of  great  solidity. 

But  the  work  that  was  laid  out  for  this  small  group  of  men 
and  women  in  St.  Louis  was  hard  mental  work,  requiring 
long  and  patient  thoug^ht,  close  application,  and  very  hard 
study.  To  get  at  the  best  and  greatest  leading  thinkers  of 
the  world  had  thought  or  were  then  thinking,  is  what  they 
proposed  to  learn  and  to  understand.  While  they  could  not 
bring  these  great  leaders  to  St.  Louis,  yet  they  could  summon 
them  there  thru  all  the  ages,  question  them,  and  get  all  their 
secrets.  The  living  they  could  interrogate  by  letter  and  have 
their  lights  shine  on  dark  places.  Indeed,  what  a  school  was 
this  which  proposed,  in  a  city  little  more  than  fifty  years  old, 
to  summon  all  the  great  teachers  of  the  world  into  its  recita- 
tion room  and  make  them  elucidate  their  deepest  and  most 
recondite  thoughts;  not  only  this,  but  nations  and  dynasties 
and  institutions  must  be  summoned  and  asked  to  justify  their 
existence. 

Into  this  group  teachers  and  citizens  gathered,  earnest, 
tlioughtful  learners,  but  each  independent  in  his  own  activity. 
It  was  not  a  class  but  a  university.  Among  this  group,  in 
addition  to  joint  work,  each  undertook  something  along  his 
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own  line.  Overhauling-  and  making  new  inventories  of  what 
others  had  published,  getting  new  insights  and  elaborating 
them,  endeavoring  to  explain  the  activities  of  individuals  and 
of  nations  by  universal  laws  which  would  apply  to  humanity 
as  physical  laws  condition  the  material  universe. 

From  1858  Mr.  Harris  began  to  lead  a  different  thought 
life.  In  his  critical  exposition  of  Hegel's  Logic,  published 
in  1890  and  dedicated  to  Henry  C.  Brockmeyer,  the  author 
gives  in  the  preface  a  brief  autobiography  of  his  progress  in 
philosophy  from  year  to  year,  and  how  he  groped  his  way 
by  sight  and  faith  over  each  problem  covering  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years.  All  this  time  Mr.  Harris  was  tight- 
ening his  grip  on  every  phase  of  philosophy  that  came  within 
his  reach.  He  was  making  excursions  into  nearly  every  other 
domain  of  science,  art,  law,  history,  biography,  and  literature. 
A  principle  or  a  fact  that  he  once  made  his  own.  he  never 
forgot.  No  hazy  or  shadowy  ideas  ever  satisfied  him,  and 
he  was  as  careful  as  was  General  Grant  to  represent  the  opin- 
ions of  others  with  scrupulous  exactness. 

Henrv-  C.  Brockmeyer.  later  lieutenant-governor  of  Mis- 
souri, was  the  teacher  and  prime  mover  of  this  group  of 
distinguished  men  and  women  at  the  beginning  of  their  philo- 
sophical investigations. 

Herbert  Spencer's  First  principles  was  published  when  the 
author  was  thirty-two  years  old.  This  work  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1862.  William  T.  Harris  was  now  twenty-seven  years 
old,  a  principal  of  a  grammar  school,  well  known  in  St.  Louis, 
and  highly  appreciated  by  the  group  of  students  with  whom 
he  was  intimately  associated,  but  he  was  not  known  to  the 
outside  world.  As  soon  as  Herbert  Spencer's  new  book  ap- 
peared, he  read  it  and  read  it  again  ver\-  critically,  to  be  sure 
that  he  understood  what  the  author  held  as  fundamental.  He 
prepared  a  critical  review  of  the  work  which  he  read  before 
the  Philosophical  Club  in  St.  Louis,  and  he  sent  a  copy  to  the 
Atlantic  monthly,  which  was  declined  as  he  told  the  writer, 
but  it  also  appears  that  Mr.  Sanborn  offered  it  to  the  North 
American  rez-iezi;  with  a  like  result.  Had  this  article  been 
published,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Journal  of  speciilaiive 
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philosophy  would  ever  have  made  St.  Louis  famous  thruout 
the  civiHzed  world.  Dr.  Harris  at  different  times  told  me 
that  refusal  to  publish  that  article  made  such  a  deep  impression 
upon  him  that  he  decided  to  start  the  Journal,  tho  it  took  all 
he  earned  to  carry  it  forward.  This  enterprise,  the  most  im- 
portant in  a  philosophical  sense  yet  undertaken  in  this  country, 
was  carried  forward  from  1867  to  1893,  covering  a  period 
of  twenty-six  years.  It  would  take  a  large  volume  to  describe 
the  original  articles  and  the  translations  of  important  works 
that  appeared  in  these  volumes.  Each  contribution  is  of  a 
very  superior  order.  Enough  to  say  that  a  complete  set  of 
this  publication  can  hardly  be  found  for  sale  in  the  United 
States,  so  rare  and  valuable  is  it.  Its  publication  put  Dr. 
Harris  in  close  correspondence  with  many  of  the  foremost 
thinkers  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Canada.  On 
a  number  of  occasions  we  talked  over  some  of  their  letters, 
contributions,  or  books  published.  However,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  editing  and  publishing  the  Journal  of  speculative 
philosophy  occupied  his  entire  time,  outside  of  school  duties. 
In  1867,  the  year  the  Journal  was  started,  he  was  elected 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  and  he 
entered  at  once  upon  a  wider  field  of  duties,  special  and 
administrative.  Superintendent  Divoll's  health  was  failing; 
and  while  his  mind  was  active  his  body  was  weakening.  He 
wanted  Mr.  Harris  to  help  him.  The  following  year  Super- 
intendent Divoll  resigned  and  Mr.  Harris  was  chosen  his 
successor.  He  had  now  been  more  than  ten  years  in  St. 
Louis,  connected  with  the  schools.  To  his  new  position  he 
brought  skill,  tact,  moderation,  scholarship,  psychology,  and 
great  common  sense,  all  to  be  applied  in  the  light  of  science 
to  the  schools  of  the  city.  He  had,  moreover,  determined  the 
educational  value  of  not  only  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
courses  of  study,  but  the  qualitative  values  of  the  schoolroom 
virtues  as  well. 

As  I  knew  him 

Such   was   William   T.    Harris   when   I   first    formed   his 
acquaintance.     For  years   he  had   thrown   himself   into   the 
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active  life  of  our  country  with  all  the  force  of  his  nature. 
Missouri  was  just  emerging  from  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war,  and  outside  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph  the  people  were 
struggling  along  heroically  but  blindly,  trying  to  establish  a 
school  system.  Educational  agencies  and  energies  in  the  state 
had  first  been  paralyzed  and  then  destroyed.  During  this 
period  tens  of  thousands  of  families,  both  Union  and  Southern, 
had  moved  from  the  state  never  to  return,  and  now  others 
were  coming  in  rapidly  into  nearly  every  section,  to  make  their 
homes  among  a  population  that  had  past  thru  what  no  pen 
can  ever  describe,  or' brush  paint.  The  embers  of  the  strife 
were  still  smoldering  in  almost  every  community,  and  he  who 
moved  among  this  combustible  material,  needed  a  large  measure 
of  circumspection  to  avoid  rousing  antagonism.  'It  was  true 
that  the  colleges  where  the  buildings  had  been  left  standing 
could  open  their  doors,  arrange  their  old  courses  of  study, 
and  invite  students  to  enter,  which  some  did.  But  the  State 
University  was  but  little  more  than  a  Boone  County  high 
school,  and  the  graded  schools  in  the  towns  were  without  form 
and  void,  except  children  and  young  men  and  young  women 
were  huddled  into  rooms,  and  graded  by  long  measure  and 
avoirdupois  weight. 

A  private  normal  school  had  been  opened  in  Kirksville  in 
the  autumn  of  1867  by  Professor  Joseph  Baldwin,  a  graduate 
of  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia,  a  man  of  large  educa- 
tional experience,  keen  insight  into  school  work,  and  of  mani- 
fold resources,  and  of  indomitable  energj'.  Before  opening 
his  school  he  gathered  about  him  as  teachers  half  a  dozen  men 
and  women  as  devotedly  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  education 
as  he  was. 

Superintendent  Harris  visited  this  school  often  and  examined 
the  advanced  classes  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  logic, 
physics,  and  history.  From  1870  to  1874  he  made  regularly 
two  visits  a  year  to  this  school,  and  the  teachers  and  students 
lookt  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  his  visitations.  He 
called  these  visits  his  recreation,  and  on  our  part  it  was  the 
highest  kind  of  intellectual  and  social  enjoyment.  We  put  all 
kinds  of  questions  to  him  on  philosophy,  involving  dark  or 
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troublesome  points.  He  enjoyed  greatly  the  spirit  of  give 
and  take  that  was  then  so  rife  in  that  institution.  Outside 
of  St.  Louis  no  other  persons  knew  Superintendent  Harris  so 
well  as  did  the  faculty  at  Kirksville. 

On  one  of  his  early  visits,  I  asked  his  advice  on  what  books 
to  read.  The  first  book  that  he  recommended  was  C.  C. 
Everett's  Science  of  thought,  the  next  Hegel's  Philosophy  of 
history,  and  Hegel's  Esthetics.  I  had  already  used  in  classes 
Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  of  education,  the  edition  translated 
by  Miss  Brackett,  and  published  in  St.  Louis.  The  Journal 
of  speculative  philosophy  I  began  reading  in  1868,  and  have 
a  complete  set.  From  this  beginning  sprang  up  an  intimacy 
which  continued  uninterruptedly  till  his  death.  Once  each 
year,  at  either  the  National  Association  or  the  Session  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  he  and  I  would  get  together 
and  talk  over  the  authors  that  we  had  each  read  since  our 
last  meeting.  In  the  interval  if  he  or  I  had  read  a  book  of 
solid  merit,  no  difference  on  what  subject,  each  would  write 
to  the  other  concerning  it.  For  more  than  thirty-five  years, 
especially  in  philosophy,  philology,  physiological  psychology, 
logic,  art,  literature,  particularly  along  all  international  lines, 
he  largely  influenced  my  reading,  no  doubt  as  he  did  that  of 
many  others  in  this  countr}\ 

As  long  as  he  remained  in  St.  Louis,  I  was  with  him  often. 
Both  were  regular  attendants  at  the  Sessions  of  the  Missouri 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Close  personal  contact  with 
Presidents  Reade  and  Laws  of  the  Missouri  University,  and 
the  whole-souled,  genial  Professor  G.  C.  Swallow,  Superin- 
tendent Harris,  Superintendent  Soldan,  Professor  Woodward, 
Principal  Cook,  Presidents  Joseph  Baldwin,  George  L.  Os- 
borne, Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  and  a  score  of  others  wlio 
represented  the  very  best  educational  thought  of  Missouri,  if 
not  of  the  Central  West,  was  a  strong  formative  power  to 
those  of  us  who  were  feeling  our  way  upward  into  educational 
sunshine.  Thru  all  these  years  Superintendent  Harris  was  the 
central  figure,  but  many  were  the  mental  tilts  in  these  days 
among  these  giants. 

Thru  all  these  years,  he,  too,  was  turning  problems  over  and 
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over  in  his  mind,  and  some  he  told  us  were  over  his  head.  How 
busy  he  was  one  can  only  imagine.  That  brain  never  seemed 
to  tire.  His  mind,  too,  worked  like  a  trip-hammer,  irresistible, 
but  with  the  greatest  precision.  Every  subject  it  touched  it 
illuminated.  His  series  of  reports  on  the  St.  Louis  schools 
stand  alone.  He  fixt  the  status  of  each  branch  and  determined 
its  practical  as  well  as  its  relative  value.  He  steadied  educa- 
tional thought  and  penetrated  the  verities  that  lie  beyond  pass- 
ing appearances.  Often  misunderstood,  and  seldom  fully  com- 
prehended, he  worke<J  on,  willing  to  await  vindication  in  the 
future.  He  worked  just  as  successfully  with  men  and  women 
as  he  did  with  books  and  ideas.  In  school  management,  his 
theory  of  control  was  to  have  a  board  close  to  and  fresh  from 
the  people,  and  then  to  combine  the  clear-headed  and  the  far- 
seeing  members  with  the  honest-meaning  ones  without  much  in- 
sight into  a  compact,  honest,  working  body,  and  thus  leave  the 
selfish  looters  in  a  hopeless  minority.  The  idea  of  independent 
being,  which  had  taken  such  a  deep  hold  on  him  early  in  life,  he 
applied  as  a  cardinal  principle  to  the  school  and  the  home.  In 
this  idea  implicitly,  he  saw  involved  every  element  that  makes 
for  personal  freedom  and  immortality.  The  people  enlight- 
ened he  trusted.  Appeals  should  be  made  to  reason,  tho 
bubbles  occasionally  had  to  be  deftly  pricked,  and  this  opera- 
tion he  could  perform  with  becoming  gravity  and  with  great 
skill. 

Shortly  after  taking  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  he. 
Dr.  Rickoff  of  Cleveland,  Superintendent  Hancock  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Superintendent  Pickard  of  Chicago,  and  a  few  others 
interested  in  school  work,  organized  a  sort  of  Round  Table 
Conference.  At  these  meetings  they  compared  notes,  discust 
policies,  and  inaugurated  extensions  or  revisions  in  courses  af 
study.  The  kindergarten  movement  and  the  natural  science 
lessons  of  one  hour  each  week,  worked  out  in  detail,  were  the 
products  of  his  reflections  on  school  betterment.  His  interests 
were  active  in  many  directions.  The  St.  Louis  public  library 
was  an  object  of  the  deepest  concern,  and  some  of  his  best 
work  was  on  the  classification  and  the  cataloging  of  books. 

During  all  these  years  he  studied  critically  the  English, 
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German,  and  French  systems  of  education,  and  while  recog- 
nizing the  good  in  each,  he  kept  his  head  and  feet  in  modifying 
some  of  their  methods  to  suit  American  conditions. 

As  much  as  he  admired  the  sturdy  traits  in  the  German 
character  as  philosophers,  scholars,  and  a  liberty-loving  people, 
and  the  English  because  of  their  poise  and  self-assertive  qual- 
ities, yet  he  was  too  wise  to  undertake  to  Germanize  or  to 
Anglicize  the  schools  in  St.  Louis  or  elsewhere  in  this  country. 
He  knew  intuitively  where  to  take  hold  and  when  to  let  loose. 
Well  satisfied  with  twenty-three  years'  work  in  the  schools 
of  St.  Louis,  he  retired  and  past  authority  over  to  other  hands. 
But  from  1868  to  1880  what  a  growth!  Only  a  Harris  can 
measure  it.  Henry  C.  Brockmeyer's  influence  has  already 
been  noted,  and  it  continued.  A  new  power,  a  personal  ele- 
ment different  from  all  the  other  leading  spirits,  yet  having 
much  in  common,  but  representing  more  fully  the  world  spirit 
in  history,  philosophy,  art,  and  literature,  a  new  interpreter 
who  handled  his  material  on  other  planes  and  in  other  spheres, 
came  to  St.  Louis  in  1866,  Professor  Denton  J.  Snider.  Then 
there  was  Thomas  Davidson,  the  scholar  for  the  sake  of 
scholastic  attainments.  Amidst  such  an  atmosphere  as  surged 
about  St.  Louis  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  beginning  in  1858 
and  still  burning  there  in  the  minds  of  some,  and  elsewhere 
in  this  Great  Valley,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  St. 
Louis  School  of  Philosophy  under  Dr.  Harris  became  a  gen- 
erator of  philosophical  thought  and  of  artistic  culture  such 
as  has  not  yet  been  paralleled  elsewhere  in  this  country,  unless 
by  the  "  Transcendental  movement  "  in  New  England,  or  the 
partial  transfer  of  the  "  St.  Louis  School "  to  Concord,  when 
Dr.  Harris  went  there  to  commune  with  those  lofty  spirits 
still  hovering  there.  But  prior  to  his  departure,  he  had  worked 
out  some  of  the  very  profoundest  problems  in  literature  in 
his  studies  of  Dante  and  of  masterpieces  in  Christian  art, 
based  on  the  decrees  of  fate  which  play  such  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  dealings  of  the  gods  with  men  and  nations;  it  is 
no  less  than  the  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement  in  the  form 
that  the  deeds  of  the  doer  are  consequences  of  his  own  acts, 
and  may  purify  him.     This  doctrine  he  clearly  foresaw  as 
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the  deepest  thing  in  all  literature,  and  also  in  the  laws  enacted 
by  men  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property;  in  fact,  all 
the  fundamental  institutions  of  civil  society  are  involved  in 
this  conception. 


III.      LEAVING    ST.    LOUIS 

He  traveled  several  months  in  Europe  after  his  retirement 
from  the  superintendency  of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  and  then 
made  his  home  in  Massachusetts  that  he  might  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  study  and  literary  work.  Many  in  the  West 
felt  that  it  was  a  sort  of  forced  retirement  too  early  in  life. 
His  fame  as  the  leading  philosopher,  scholar,  and  educator  in 
America  was  acknowledged  among  the  schoolmen  thruout 
the  country.  Literary  work  kept  him  busy  and  afforded  him 
some  compensation.  He  was  for  forty  years  the  commanding 
figure  in  the  National  Educational  Association.  His  contribu- 
tions  covering  this  entire  active  period  would  fill  several 
volumes,  if  edited  and  annotated. 

It  was  at  Concord  that  he  changed  both  his  style  of  speaking 
and  writing.  In  a  conversation  the  writer  suggested  that  he 
use  short,  simple  words,  in  order  that  the  Concord  philosophers 
could  understand  what  he  said  to  them.  Some  of  his  ripest 
thoughts  are  found  in  his  Introduction  to  the  fifty-eight  vol- 
umes of  The  international  education  series  which  he  edited. 
No  doubt,  of  the  books  that  he  wrote  and  were  published, 
the  ones  that  would  stand  highest  would  be  his  Introduction 
to  philosophy.  Psychological  foundations  of  education,  and 
his  Critical  exposition  of  Hegel's  logic.  What  manuscript  in 
an  unfinished  state  he  left,  I  have  not  heard.  With  all  his 
other  work,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  many  years 
he  had  been  the  editor-in-chief  of  Webster's  Neiv  inter- 
national dictionary,  which  had  just  come  from  the  press  a 
short  time  before  his  death. 

IV.       AS   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION 

A  few  years  before  he  was  nominated  by  President  Harrison 
for  the  Commissionership  of  Education,  a  vacancy  had  oc- 
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curred  in  the  presidency  of  the  Missouri  State  University. 
The  curators  were  casting  about  for  a  president,  and  I  sug- 
gested Dr.  WilHam  T.  Harris,  and  I  communicated  with  him 
touching  the  matter,  but  he  repHed  in  substance — that  he  was 
not  yet  quite  ready  for  burial. 

The  week  President  Harrison^  was  inaugurated  in  1889, 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  met  in  Washington.  Sev- 
eral city  and  state  superintendents  had  their  political  lightning 
rods  stuck  up,  hoping  lightning  would  strike.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  man,  there  was  a  general  feeling  among  all 
present  that  Dr.  Harris,  if  he  would  accept  the  position  were 
it  tendered  him,  was,  above  all  others,  the  man  preeminently 
fitted  for  the  place.  We  knew  all  the  aspiring  ones,  so  William 
E.  Sheldon,  George  P.  Brown,  Albert  C.  Lane,  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  and  a  few  others  conferred,  and  I  was  chosen  to 
sound  Dr.  Harris  on  the  question.  He,  Mr.  Charles  Brown, 
and  I  took  luncheon  together.  We  were  seated  in  a  room 
alone  when  Mr.  Brown  made  an  excuse  to  leave  the  room  for 
a  few  minutes,  under  the  plea  of  giving  some  additional 
direction  to  the  waiter.  In  his  absence,  I  asked  Dr.  Harris 
if  he  would  accept  the  position  if  offered  to  him?  He  replied, 
"  Yes,  but  I  can  not  do  anything,  or  have  it  done  for  me, 
because  I  do  not  believe  in  the  high  tariff  on  works  of  art 
the  Republicans  have  adopted,  and  although  a  Republican,  I 
did  not  vote  for  President  Harrison."  "  But,"  I  replied,  "  if 
President  Harrison  will  nominate  you,  and  you  are  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  you  will  accept  ?  "  Again,  he  said,  "  Yes,  but 
1  would  tell  the  President  beforehand  what  I  have  told  you." 
That  afternoon  the  friends  came  to  me,  and  I  told  them  that 
he  would  accept  the  position  if  offered  to  him. 

Without  going  into  details,  he  became  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  remained  there  seventeen  years.  Later  he 
told  me  that  he  told  the  President  frankly  what  I  have  already 
reported.  But  the  President  said,  *'  Dr.  Harris,  that  makes  no 
difference;  the  educators  of  the  country  want  you  as  Com- 
missioner of  Education!" 

His  national  reports  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  best  issued 
in  the  world.     It,  too,  was  a  fitting  tribute  upon  his  retire- 
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ment  from  this  exalted  educational  position,  which  he  occupied 
from  September  12,  1889,  to  June  30,  1906,  that,  owing  to 
his  distinguished  services  in  the  cause  of  education,  he  became 
the  first  recipient  of  an  allowance  from  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  During  this  interval 
he  lived  quietly  at  his  residence  in  Washington  till  a  short 
time  before  his  death  at  Providence,  November  5,  1909. 

What  manner  of  man  he  was 

Many  stood  in  awe  of  Dr.  Harris  and  knew  him  only  at  a 
distance.  But  those  in  St.  Louis  and  a  few  others — outsiders, 
who  in  private  conversation  always  called  him  "Mr.  Harris" — 
knew  him  as  the  world  never  knew  him.  Personally,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  gentle  and  charming  of  men.  Bashful  as  a 
young  girl,  timid  almost  to  a  fault,  and  yet  unflinchingly 
courageous  in  the  advocacy  of  any  principle  which  he  believed 
to  be  vital,  no  difference  how  formidable  the  opposition, — 
thoroly  armed  and  equipped  on  every  subject  that  had  engaged 
his  attention,  always  courteous  and  dignified  to  opponents  in  de- 
bate, never  pushing  himself  forward  in  a  general  discussion 
unless  called  out, — such  were  the  striking  characteristics  of 
this  great  man.  When  asked  or  assigned  to  perform  a  duty, 
he  never  evaded  expressing  himself  clearly.  His  mind  always 
worked  quickly.  Frequently  his  replies  were  rapier  thrusts, 
so  that  one  hardly  realized  the  rent  till  after  it  was  made. 
But  it  is  of  the  human  side  that  I  now  speak : 

Once  he,  ^Ir.  L.  S.  Holden,  and  I  had  been  to  the  Arkansas 
State  Teachers'  Association  at  Little  Rock,  and  we  were  com- 
fortably seated  in  our  berths  on  our  way  to  St.  Louis.  It 
was  in  July.  An  hour  or  so  after  leaving  Little  Rock,  we 
came  to  the  junction,  where  the  train  from  Hot  Springs  trans- 
ferred its  passengers  to  the  St.  Louis  train.  The  maimed, 
the  halt,  the  blind,  the  sick  of  all  other  kinds,  literally  rushed 
in  and  overpowered  the  conductor  and  porters  of  the  sleeping 
cars  and  forced  the  passengers  out.  We  could  not  argue 
or  contend  with  such  persons,  and  we  retreated  to  the  baggage 
car.  Dryly  he  remarked,  "  There  is  only  one  thing  for  the 
convalescent  to  do  in  a  hospital,  and  that  is  to  play  checkers, 
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but  we  have  no  board  or  men."  I  said,  "  You  get  hold  of 
a  piece  of  paper  and  make  a  board,  and  I  will  whittle  out 
a  set  of  men."  He  made  a  rude  board  on  a  piece  of  paper 
box,  and  when  the  train  stopped  at  the  next  station,  I  cut 
off  a  few  small  limbs  from  a  tree  and  whittled  out  men. 
We  played  in  that  baggage  car  off  and  on  the  remainder 
of  the  afternoon  and  more  than  half  the  night,  and  then 
would  talk  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hegel,  et  al.,  at  intervals.  He 
told  me  he  had  not  played  a  game  of  checkers  since  he  was 
a  young  man,  but  he  played  a  good  game,  and  I  am  sure 
if  he  had  given  some  time  to  it,  he  would  have  made  one 
of  the  noted  draught  players  of  the  world. 

In  1895,  we  went  to  Europe  together,  and  on  shipboard 
he  formed  comparatively  few  acquaintances.  The  motion 
of  the  ship  affected  him  very  much.  During  each  day  he 
and  I  sat  together  a  great  deal  of  the  time  and  talked.  He 
had  an  idea  that  if  he  could  center  his  thoughts  on  hard 
propositions  that  he  would  not  be  sea-sick.  He  took  with 
him  all  kinds  of  appliances  for  emergencies.  In  fact,  he 
had  books,  tools,  lamps,  and  about  everything  one  would 
need  at  home  or  abroad  to  work  with.  So  I  asked  him  why 
he  took  so  many  things.  He  said,  "  One  might  need  them 
and  they  were  not  heavy  to  carry."  On  the  outward  voyage, 
we  sighted  Cape  Race,  and  at  once  he  began  making  a 
calculation  to  ascertain  how  far  we  were  from  it,  assuming 
our  position  to  be  thirty-five  feet  above  the  water.  He  re- 
membered the  formula  for  finding  the  amount  of  curvature 
of  the  earth's  surface  for  any  given  distance,  and  here  he 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  converse  operation,  which 
is  to  multiply  the  number  representing  the  height  in  feet  by 
one  and  one-half,  and  the  square  root  of  this  product  would 
be  the  number  of  miles  distant  the  object  would  be  from  the 
ship.  But  we  used  for  nearly  all  our  calculations  whenever 
an  object  came  in  view,  the  constant  factor  1.3 17  times  the 
square  root  of  the  height  of  the  object  exprest  in  feet.  I 
refer  to  these  calculations  as  an  illustration  of  the  strength 
of  his  memory. 

When  we  were  in  the  city  of  Cologne,  he  and  I  slipt  away 
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from  the  hotel  at  night  to  look  at  the  Cathedral  by  moonlight. 
We  were  getting  into  a  position  so  that  we  could  look  at 
the  spire  with  the  moon  directly  beyond  it.  Moving  around 
to  the  position  in  the  rear  near  a  blind  alley  where  hay 
wagons  had  stood,  a  policeman  came  up  and  told  us  that 
this  was  a  dangerous  place  and  that  thieves  infested  it.  We 
took  two  or  three  more  short  looks,  and  then  Dr.  Harris  said, 
"  Do  you  suppose  he  thinks  we  belong  to  that  class?  " 

He  was  an  encyclopedia  of  information  whenever  it  came 
to  the  geography  of  any  section  of  the  country,  any  noted 
castle,  cathedral,  city;  or  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  or  how  any  guild  or  society  had  come  into  existence, 
and  how  it  had  shaped  the  destiny  of  any  class  of  people. 
He  literally  studied  geography  and  history  during  the  entire 
journey,  besides  his  remarkable  conversations  on  art  and  liter- 
ature. 

He,  Dr.  Brokaw  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  lad  from  Illinois, 
and  myself  while  in  Rome,  decided  to  go  into  the  brass  ball 
on  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  The  way  to  get  up  into  it  was 
to  walk,  and  just  before  getting  into  this  globe,  a  straight 
iron  ladder  had  to  be  climbed  in  a  ver>'  narrow  chute.  It 
was  pretty  tight  squeezing  for  Dr.  Harris  to  get  up  and  into 
the  ball.  There  are  four  slits  or  narrow  openings  in  the 
ball  for  persons  to  look  out.  It  was  said  that  it  was  large 
enough  to  hold  twenty  persons,  but  we  had  to  get  down  on 
our  hands  and  knees  and  crawl  around  in  a  circle,  each  one 
looking  at  a  slit  at  the  same  time  to  get  good  views  of  the 
city  and  outlying  countr>^  The  heat  was  stifling.  Our  posi- 
tions were  ludicrous  enough,  and  as  he  wiped  his  face,  he 
remarked,  "  Four  bears  circumnavigating  the  pole  star."  We 
clambered  down  to  get  fresh  air,  and  it  so  happened  that  in 
getting  on  the  outside  of  a  balcony,  two  little  strips  of  paper 
called  "  Lire  "  fell  from  my  vest  pocket,  and  the  wind  blew 
them  away.  He  saw  them  and  asked  me  what  were  these 
two  pieces  of  paper.  I  said,  "  Two  Italian  Liars."  In- 
stantly he  responded,  "  They  are  not  the  last  of  their  kind." 
Many  a  quiet  laugh  we  have  since  had  over  the  "  Italian 
Liars,"  as  we  both  called  them. 
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I  recall  with  great  pleasure  that  on  the  evening  after  the 
close  of  the  Session  of  the  Superintendents'  Meeting  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick  and  I  called  on  him 
at  his  residence  in  Washington,  Sometime  previous  I  had 
purchased  Bopp's  Translation  of  comparative  grammar  in 
three  volumes,  and  I  was  in  quest  of  a  good  etymological  dic- 
tionary that  would  trace  words  back  to  the  Sanskrit  roots 
and  their  derivatives.  Notwithstanding  I  have  been  with  him 
for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time,  yet  I  never  heard  or  read 
from  any  philologist  anything  that  approached  his  conversa- 
tion that  evening,  which  extended  over  more  than  three 
hours, — on  tracing  back  words  to  Sanskrit  and  other  roots. 
When  we  arose  to  go,  he  took  each  by  the  hand  and  said, 
"  No,  not  yet.  You  must  stay;  I  will  not  go  to  bed 
till  two  or  three  o'clock ! "  We  remained  with  him  till 
midnight. 

He  was  always  solicitous  to  know  what  direction  one's 
thoughts  would  turn,  and  especially  of  the  promising  young 
men  of  the  country.  One  case  will  illustrate  this  point. 
The  year  we  went  to  Europe  together,  we  had  hardly  cleared 
New  York  harbor  before  he  handed  me  an  advance  copy  of 
Dr.  Butler's  address  as  President  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  which  would  be  delivered  in  Denver  in  a  few  days. 
He  said  that  he  had  spent  two  or  three  days  with  Dr.  Butler 
in  Washington  recently,  and  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
following  wrong  ideals  either  in  education  or  the  great  prob- 
lems of  life.  It  grieved  him  very  much  when  he  felt  that 
noble  powers  were  being  exercised  on  low,  sordid,  or  false 
bearings  of  life,  or  tliat  promising  young  men  had  gone  hope- 
lessly into  blind  alleys. 

The  proper  correctives  for  false  doctrine  were  to  bathe 
daily  in  the  great  literary  classics,  and  to  live  with  the  world's 
greatest  men  of  all  ages — the  schoolmasters  of  the  race. 
They  deal,  he  held,  with  all  the  profounder  problems  of 
existence. 

The  very  last  book  he  sent  me  has  "  J.M.G,"  written  on 
the  outside  paper  cover  in  his  "blue  pencil  marks."  It  is 
a   series   of   lectures   delivered   two   or   three   years  ago  at 
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the  great  universities  of  this  country  on  socialism  by  W.  H. 
Mallock  of  England. 

I  think  of  Dr.  Harris  tonight  surrounded  by  his  devoted 
wife  and  children  at  Providence,  with  his  mind  clear,  his 
body  emaciated,  contemplating  the  great  questions  that  had 
for  fifty  years  engaged  his  attention. 

A  born  leader  who  had  for  more  than  forty  years  repre- 
sented sanity  and  wisdom  in  all  its  movements  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  elementary,  the  high  schools,  and  the  normal 
schools  of  this  country, — ^who  stood  for  the  profoundest 
scholarship  and  broadest  culture, — for  philosophy  and  states- 
manship,— was  the  many-sided  friend  who  has  left  us.  In 
considering  educational  problems,  he  always  lookt  far  into  the 
motives  of  those  who  advocated  radical  changes.  Thru  all  these 
years  he  has  been  a  steadying  force  and  a  corrective  agent  of 
the  extravagant  whims  and  fanciful  schemes  that  many  enthu- 
siastic reformers  would  advocate.  He  was  a  master  of  statis- 
tical details  as  well  as  a  generalizer  of  the  widest  range  of 
facts.  All  his  reports,  special  papers,  and  his  masterly  dis- 
cussions before  various  bodies  have  the  highest  educational 
value.  Not  to  know  his  writings  as  they  came  from  his  pen 
for  two  score  years,  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  greatest  educa- 
tional force  America  has  ever  had.  He  extended  the  educa- 
tional horizon  and  gave  it  new  boundaries  and  new  settings 
upon  every  point  wherever  he  touched  its  circumference. 
What  he  said  or  wrote  always  contained  a  wealth  of  sugges- 
tions for  all  classes  of  thinkers.  Only  three  years  ago  he  was 
our  distinguished  guest  and  speaker.  He  said  he  was  "  among 
his  friends  again  where  he  felt  at  home."  His  was  indeed  a 
noble  character !  In  philosophy  and  educational  insight,  com- 
bined with  the  very  highest  endowment  of  wisdom,  he  stands 
alone.  But  his  voice  is  husht;  his  hand  is  cold!  Sometime 
the  historian  of  the  future  will,  when  calling  the  roll  of 
America's  most  distinguished  sons,  write  the  name  of  William 
Torrey  Harris  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

James  M.  Greenwood 
Kansas   City,  Mo. 
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COLLEGE  ATHLETICS  AND   PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Education  as  an  art  and  as  a  science  has  made  consider- 
able progress  in  recent  years,  so  that  one  has  to  explain  a 
great  deal  in  treating  of  any  phase  of  the  matter.  It  is  de- 
cidedly technical,  and  a  writer  for  the  layman  must  lead  into 
the  subject,  I  fancy,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  a  salesman 
introducing  airships. 

The  constant  desire  to  revise  the  program  of  education  has 
been  with  us  about  twenty-five  years,  and  while  we  have 
rambled  about  with  rather  vague  notions  of  our  direction,  we 
have  made  progress.  It  is  not  wide  of  the  mark  to  say  that 
we  (meaning  educationists)  have  always  been  rather  uncer- 
tain how  to  teach  and  what  to  teach,  and  especially  ignorant 
as  to  the  reasonable  scope  of  education. 

Our  professional  wanderings  are  remembered  in  phrases, 
epigrams,  and  creeds  that  began  before  scholasticism,  and 
do  not  cease  with  pragmatism.  We  become  glib  of  tongue  in 
memorizing  them  and  their  histories,  and  our  degrees  and 
circumstance  seem  somewhat  dependent  upon  them.  A  glance 
along  the  road  of  that  progress  will  make  it  plain  that  physical 
education  is  not  an  accidental  discovery;  it  is  a  consequence 
providentially  postponed  until  we  can  understand  a  little  of 
its  significance. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  we  began  to  talk  of  social 
education,  socializing  the  school,  and  the  social  elements  in 
the  curriculum,  because  we  found  the  field  and  subject-matter 
of  anthropology  and  sociology  unappropriated  by  the  modern 
science  of  education.  We  have  cooperative  and  rival  deduc- 
tions concerning  the  social  significance  of  education,  and  the 
security  of  respective  positions  has  been  examined.  We  are 
still  trying  to  discover  a  working  adjustment  of  our  theories 
and  beliefs.     Human  society  will  probably   feel  the  effects 
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of  our  professional  and  modern  aggressive  methods  before 
long. 

We  are  beginning  to  be  more  hopeful  as  we  view  the  educa- 
tional bench  marks  along  the  survey  and  some  of  our  enthusi- 
asm has  begun  to  interest  the  better  types  of  men  to  whom 
education,  until  very  recently,  was  an  inconsequent  affair  of 
teaching  lessons  to  children  who  could  be  spared  or  diverted 
from  the  economic  struggle. 

Busy  men  have  had  a  hazy  notion  concerning  education, 
and  have  lookt  to  it  only  as  a  means  of  decreasing  illiteracy, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  a  little  more  or  less.  Practically 
all  of  the  non-professional  and  a  great  deal  of  the  professional 
criticism  and  abuse  of  our  public  school  system  has  been  di- 
rected against  the  intellectual  product,  chiefly  the  inaccurate 
sum  of  a  column  of  figures,  or  a  "  beastly  ignorance  "  of 
English  spelling  and  composition.     (God  save  us  all!) 

Whenever  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  the  body 
politic,  the  public  rails  at  the  schoolmaster,  and  each  publicist 
points  the  finger  at  the  schoolhouse.  We  have  paid  little  at- 
tention to  that,  and  we  have  been  content  with  perfecting  the 
intellectual  processes,  holding,  as  does  the  layman,  that  intel- 
lectuality is  the  peculiar  specialty  of  education.  Recently, 
however,  we  have  set  about  trying  to  find  the  real  seat  of 
national  disorder,  and  to  discover  our  actual  responsibility  in 
the  task  of  making  the  world  better — ^to  discover  and  to  teach, 
after  all  the  experiments  in  government,  a  little  of  the  free- 
dom and  the  importance  of  an  individual  Hfe.  In  our  clinical 
studies  of  social  diseases  and  our  examination  of  the  man- 
ner of  stuff  from  which  man  is  made,  we  have  learned  to  dis- 
regard the  jibes  against  fads  and  frills,  and  have  become 
physicians  in  that  wider  meaning;  so  that  it  is  not  too  much 
to  believe  that  we,  of  all  men,  shall  become  doctors  in  fact,  and 
not  merely  doctors  of  philosophy. 

In  the  rush  of  things  and  in  the  fatal  proximity  of  the  pres- 
ent the  educationist  must  be  patient  and  must  wait  for  recog- 
nition of  these  several  lines  of  investigation,  such  as  social 
education,  moral  training,  physical  education,  and  their  con- 
tributory studies. 
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Moral  education  and  training  in  our  public  school  program 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  task  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  public  takes  our  work.  We  must  wait  until  the 
nervous  barbarian  whom  we  serve  has  received  the  message 
thru  the  popular  roar  of  his  lusty  press.  It  will  reach  him. 
He  reads  it  under  various  headings:  juvenile  offenders  and 
delinquents,  increase  of  crime,  graft,  sin,  misery,  and  the 
ceaseless  shattering  of  commandments,  legal  and  moral. 

"  Why  don't  you  do  something  about  it?  "  says  the  layman. 

"  Why  don't  you  teach  them  morals,  so  that  they  will  grow 
up  to  behave  ?  "  says  the  busy  citizen. 

Well,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  against  great  odds,  with 
scant  sympathy  and  much  misunderstanding.  We  are  quite 
well  informed  today  on  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  ex- 
hibit of  moral  training  in  the  public  schools,  and  we  are  not 
resting  at  any  point  all  along  the  line,  but  we  have  learned 
not  to  be  exultant  as  we  advance.  We  have  "  shifted  the 
emphasis  "  in  the  curriculum  so  often,  like  boys  playing  with 
a  red  wagon,  to  see  the  wheels  go  'round,  that  we  have  ceased 
the  folly  of  stopping  at  any  place  to  admire  the  discovered  fact 
as  if  it  were  a  novelty  in  educational  style.  We  follow  with 
trained  eye  and  keen  scent  for  the  next  related  fact.  That 
next  thing  which  we  are  learning  from  the  intelligent  people 
about  us,  from  the  materials  within  our  special  research,  and 
from  our  labors  in  social  and  moral  education,  is  physical 
education.  We  take  it  very  sensibly,  and  are  not  making  half 
the  fuss  over  it  which  its  importance  warrants. 

If  nothing  else  is  evidence,  the  fact  of  increased  output  of 
the  publishers  in  the  literature  of  physical  education  would  in- 
dicate a  genuine  public  interest  in  health  and  care  of  the  body. 
I  have  just  examined  a  whole  shelf  of  books  (a  five- foot  shelf) 
on  physical  education  applied  to  school  and  home  conditions. 
Controversy  and  special  pleading  are  absent,  and  the  writers 
are  agreed  upon  so  much  that  it  is  apparent  that  we  have  an 
accepted  belief  and  a  groundwork  well  established. 

The  idea  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  not  unknown 
to  educationists;  we  have  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  anemic 
scholars  often  enough.     Few  of  us  dispute  it.     Some  concede, 
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even,  that  the  will,  obedience,  and  all  the  qualities  that  make 
for  social  efficiency  depend  largely  upon  personal  and  public 
health.  Sanity  and  health,  cleanliness  and  godliness,  right 
living  and  righteousness,  temperance  and  poise,  muscular 
Christianity,  the  strenuous  life,  the  simple  life,  and  a  variety 
of  expression^  have  had  some  place  with  some  of  the  people 
for  a  very  long  time.  Conduct  of  life,  living  according  to  the 
code,  adjustment  to  the  environment,  and  all  such  problems 
are  suspected  to  be  purely  matters  of  bodily  Tiealth.  We  in 
education  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  a  new  light,  and  a  recent 
statement  of  the  most  important  thing  in  the  making  of  men. 
If  there  is  anything  of  unusual  importance  about  one  thing  or 
another  in  education,  we  wish  to  know  it. 

Physical  education,  in  school  or  out  in  the  world,  and  a 
number  of  similar  ideas  having  other  names,  are  quite  har- 
monious in  the  essentials.  We  differ  little  concerning  diet, 
clothing,  exercise,  and  matters  of  sleep,  bathing,  physical  ex- 
amination of  children,  fresh  air,  sunshine,  methods  of  pre- 
venting disease.  There  is  practically  no  dispute.  The  physi- 
cian, the  religionist,  the  sportsman,  and  even  the  quack,  all 
agree  with  our  program  of  spreading  the  knowledge  that  will 
make  us  well  and  strong.  It  has  become  a  national  enthusi- 
asm, and,  of  all  the  people  who  believe  in  physical  education 
and  training,  the  educationists  form  the  only  group  which 
has  not  quite  lost  its  head  in  the  cult  of  the  newest  announce- 
ment. There  seems  to  be  a  simultaneous  and  unusual  en- 
thusiasm over  the  matter  of  physical  education  and  life. 
Health  is  actually  fashionable,  and  the  physical  test  has  a 
much  wider  application  and  meaning  than  formerly. 

Human  physiology,  with  legislativ^e  and  perfunctory  thrusts 
at  intoxicants  and  narcotics,  used  to  be  the  whole  of  our 
program  of  physical  education,  and,  what  we  know  of  the 
human  body  (not  forgetting  the  pedagogical  attitude  in  such 
knowledge)  is  well  described  in  a  brief  paragraph  quoted  from 
a  letter  received  from  a  well-known  publisher.     He  says: — 

For  some  years  thoughtful  educators  have  realized  that  most  common 
school  textbooks  in  physiolog)'  were  not  productive  of  practical  results. 
A  grammar  grade  pupil  may  know  all  the  names  of  all  the  bones  in  the 
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body;  give  the  chemical  ingredients  of  the  pancreatic  juice;  explain  the 
evolution  of  the  bile;  enumerate  all  the  muscles  from  the  occipito- 
frontalis  to  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  yet  not  know  the  value  of 
pure  air,  the  necessity  of  cleanly  habits,  how  to  prevent  disease,  how  to 
cultivate  habits  of  body  and  mind  control  and  scores  of  facts  of  prac- 
tical hygiene  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  correct  citizenship. 

It  is  probable  that  this  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
the  body  and  its  functions  is  a  permanent  rather  than  a  pass- 
ing idea  in  education,  and  it  seems  hkely  that  much  of  our 
psychology  now  taught  in  the  science  of  education  will  have 
its  first  satisfactory  explanation  in  the  development  of  physical 
education,  while  the  layman  takes  his  special  interests  in  pub- 
lic hygiene,  food  inspection,  playgrounds,  public  baths,  water 
supply,  street  sprinkling,  smoke  abatement,  child  labor  legis- 
lation, and  the  like. 

Psychology  and  sociology  have  been  presented  as  laboratory 
subjects,  but  it  is  expecting  too  much  to  look  for  any  real  un- 
derstanding of  them  in  students  who  see  the  drift  of  in- 
vestigation and  demonstration  towards  the  abnormal  and  mor- 
bid— towards  disease  rather  than  health.  Laboratory  conclu- 
sions are  so  frequently  at  odds  with  social  and  educa- 
tional tradition  and  standards  that  one  has  scarcely  sufficient 
data  in  experience  to  actualize  the  new  knowledge,  and  to  con- 
firm the  laboratory  findings.  It  may  be  that  the  intellectual 
gap — the  unsatisfied  mental  state  of  modern  students  and  in- 
vestigators of  the  past  twenty-five  years — has  brought  about 
the  popularity  of  pragmatism  and  humanism.  It  is  certain 
that  the  educationist  is  smitten,  or  bitten,  or  dallying  with 
something  like  pragmatism.  He  sees  first  principles  in  it,  and, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  his  enthusiasm  for  physical  edu- 
cation is  of  the  same  source.  It  works  in  his  business;  it 
"  functions;"  it  does  something  and  gets  somewhere;  it  can 
be  felt,  handled,  and  measured.  It  means  sanity  and  health* 
Back  and  forth  he  can  apply  physical  education  to  theories  in 
his  repertoire,  and  his  theories  to  physical  education.  He 
finds  interplay  and  ideal  laboratory  method  in  manual  train- 
ing, plays  and  games,  industrial  occupations,  school  manage- 
ment, moral  training,  culture  epochs,  civil  government,  and 
nearly  all  the  problems  of  doing  things. 
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All  in  all,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  physical  education 
is  to  take  a  very  important  place  in  the  art  and  science  of 
teaching.  From  the  hands  of  the  specialists  it  will  pass  into 
the  possession  of  the  great  body  of  schoohnasters  and  college 
authorities,  and  will  become  an  article  in  the  creed.  All  this 
will  mean  a  great  change  in  public  school  affairs,  but  the 
marked  influence  (almost  spectacular)  will  be  displayed  in 
college  athletics,  in  the  United  States,  and  I  dare  say  each  one 
of  us  has  something  to  say  on  that  score. 

People  who  live  in  colleges  and  schools,  and  those  who 
send  sons  and  daughters,  are  sick  of  the  inconsequent  and  in- 
terminable discussions  over  athletics — gate  receipts,  schedules, 
conferences,  eligibility,  rules  committees,  and  the  vicarious, 
misrepresentative  conditions  of  sports  generally.  It  is  idle 
to  recite  the  arg^uments  against  newspaper  publicity  by  which 
our  athletic  heroes  wax  great  and  institutions  are  measured  by 
the  length  of  a  punt  or  a  drive  over  left-field  fence.  The 
orgies  we  have  seen  and  more  of  which  we  have  heard  con- 
cerning these  heroes  and  their  team  mates  when  they  "  break 
training  "  may  be  waived  just  now.  The  rank  professional- 
ism charged  against  the  unfair  and  ineligible  players  is  of 
little  moment,  and  the  attempt  to  define  professionalism  is  be- 
side the  question — a  game  of  evasion.  The  real,  first  objec- 
tion to  intercollegiate  athletics  is  not  against  the  game,  but 
is  against  its  standard  of  professional  excellence  in  perform- 
ance of  a  specialty  for  which  people  pay  money  and  on  which 
they  lay  wagers  based  on  form  and  professional  showing.  It 
has  an  economic  and  theatrical  existence  foreign  to  educa- 
tional ideals,  wholly  apart  from  the  curriculum,  completely 
at  variance  with  the  dignity  of  the  institution  under  whose 
auspices  it  makes  its  parade;  it  is  inimical  and  harmful  to  a 
great  body  of  students,  and  differs  from  physical  education 
to  a  surprizing  degree. 

A  deal  of  space  in  newspapers  and  other  print  has  been 
given  over  to  arguments  calculated  to  show  that  team  athletics 
develops  sterling  qualities  and  virtues  of  many  sorts  in  the 
players.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
there  are  other,  very  different  results.     The  hard  knocks  of  the 
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game  prepare  men  for  the  stern  buffets  of  outrageous  for- 
tune, and  produce  loafers  and  bad  losers.  The  man  learns 
to  keep  his  temper,  and,  also,  to  gouge  his  opponent  when  the 
referee  is  elsewhere.  One  writer  tells  us  that  the  battles  of 
England  were  won  on  her  cricket  fields.  Newspapers  tell  us 
of  the  captains  who  are  Y.M.C.A.  workers,  and  who  carry 
their  Christian  standards  into  the  business  of  "  bucking  the 
line."  Printed  applause  (on  the  sporting  page)  is  measured 
out  to  coaches  who  prate  of  purity  in  athletics,  whose  mer- 
cenaries we  have  traced  from  prep-school. 

Faculties  take  a  hand  in  restraint,  lose  games  for  a  season, 
quarrel  over  policies  and  the  definition  of  professionalism, 
with  anxious  and  jealous  eye  on  their  neighbors,  and,  finally, 
surrender  to  the  inevitable  or  suffer  a  compromise  in  which  the 
first  defect  regains  ascendency  and  is  dominant  as  before, 
despite  rules  and  conferences  and  resolutions. 

Purity  rules  have  little  to  do  with  the  relation  of  athletics 
to  physical  education,  and  when  they  are  made  an  issue  based 
upon  a  definition  of  professionalism,  the  discussion  is  idle  and 
the  result  is  inevitably  a  shift  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

The  record  of  reluctant  reform  in  college  athletics  is  de- 
fensive, and  is  not  unlike  the  records  of  other  reforms  from 
within,  intended  to  meet  the  objections  of  a  powerful  criti- 
cism, while  the  real  issue  is  evaded.  The  human  nature  of 
this  attempt  to  regulate  team  athletics  reminds  one  of  the 
regulation  of  a  questionable  business,  when  threatened  by  lo- 
cal option  or  prohibition — not  a  change  of  heart  and  point  of 
view,  but  ducking  and  dodging  the  attack. 

Now,  if  this  were  a  "fight  to  a  finish"  between  typical 
team  athletics  and  physical  education  over  the  possession  of 
the  student  and  his  public  paraphernalia,  a  contention  between 
rival  property  men,  an  analysis  of  good  and  bad  in  team  ath- 
letics, and  the  consequent  debate  might  be  interesting;  but 
nothing  of  that  sort  will  enter  into  the  athletic  renaissance 
which  physical  education  portends.  Team  athletics  as  the 
public  now  pays  for  it  has  no  chance  to  plead  its  case.  Phys- 
ical education  has  its  own  program,  and  there  is  actually  no 
more  contention  than  between  the  styles  of  yesterday  and  to- 
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day.  Team  athletics  in  colleges  has  done  its  work,  and  indi- 
cations point  to  a  decadence  of  its  influence  in  student  life, 
and  in  institution  progress. 

There  is  no  mood  or  room  for  argument  with  a  belief  forti- 
fied by  twenty-five  years  of  slow  growth  in  the  ideas  of 
health  and  happiness.  So  many  things  have  conspired  to 
establish  the  idea  of  physical  education  as  a  national  cult, 
that  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  will  take  possession  of  the 
student  as  it  has  already  captured  the  minds  of  men  of  af- 
fairs. Publications,  -from  newspapers  to  Who's  who,  never 
omit  the  favorite  sport  or  pastime  of  a  subject  of  a  bio- 
graphical sketch,  whenever  the  information  is  available,  and 
it  is  fashionable  writing  to  dwell  on  the  recreations  of  the 
great.  Duck  hunting,  tennis,  golf,  horsemanship,  and  tales  of 
Muldoon's  farm  are  in  favor,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  a  new 
president  to  announce  his  favorite  outdoor  sport.  We  are 
outdoing  our  English  cousins. 

In  his  Book  of  sports,  Maurice  Thompson  says:  "The 
greatest  scientists,  philosophers,  artists,  and  poets  of  the  world 
in  all  ages  have  been  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  debt  they 
have  owed  to  outdoor  observations.  No  man  is  liberally  edu- 
cated who  does  not  know  as  much  about  nature  as  he  does 
about  books.  The  school  of  the  woods  and  hills,  fields  and 
streams,  is  that  from  which  our  greatest  thinkers  have  been 
graduated." 

And  of  its  value  as  a  physical  training.  Professor  Mahaffy 
says  that  not  athletics  of  the  gymnasium  or  palestra,  but 
"  field  sports,  hunting,  shooting,  fishing  have  produced  the 
finest  type  of  man." 

All  that  is  but  a  part  of  the  outdoor  life,  and  the  whole 
argument  need  not  be  repeated. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  social  value  of  team  play,  and  of 
games  of  all  sorts,  but  the  competitive  system  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  is  quite  another  thing  in  which  the  benefits  of  team 
play  and  the  spirit  of  the  game  are  restricted  and  subverted 
to  a  questionable  end,  which  is  certainly  not  physical  educa- 
tion.    They  are  not  in  the  same  plane. 

It  is  often  emphasized  that  "  the  team "  is  composed  of 
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picked  strong  men,  or  skilled  men,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
student  body  is  barred  from  any  healthful  participation  in  team 
contests.  The  system  is  obviously  not  for  the  physical  train- 
ing of  the  student  body.  Just  as  obviously  the  system  is  for 
some  other  thing  in  educational  institutions,  and  that  thing  is 
going  out  of  fashion  in  education. 

There  is  an  idea  behind  it  all,  and  that  idea  is  losing  its 
force,  its  priests,  its  prophets,  and  its  adherents  in  education. 
Educationists  and  the  student  groups  are  not  so  completely 
under  the  spell  of  the  blind  worship  of  winning.  The  fetich 
fades  in  the  light  of  new  ideas.  The  athletic  festivals,  orgies, 
and  ecstasies  are  pronounced  abnormal  in  education,  A  few 
schools  are  getting  on  without  the  intercollegiate,  competitive 
system,  or,  they  are  frankly  calling  things  by  their  right 
names.  They  may  or  may  not  have  considered  the  value  of 
organized  team  athletics,  as  a  device  for  letting  off  steam,  se- 
curing prestige,  advertisements,  or  any  other  items  in  admin- 
istration and  progress.  However  they  may  look  upon  it,  their 
graduates  seem  to  be  able  to  "  buck  the  line  "  with  remarkable 
success;  their  scholarship  has  not  been  impaired;  their  moral 
health  shows  no  let-down;  and  the  sale  of  sporting  goods 
seems  not  to  have  diminished  in  such  places,  altho  the  manu- 
facturers no  longer  pay  commissions. 

Not  the  least  of  the  influences  now  at  work  to  turn  men's 
affections  from  the  rubbing  tables  and  from  the  referee's 
whistle  is  the  complete  absorption  of  all  spare  time  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Football,  basketball,  polo, 
hockey,  track,  and  baseball  (to  name  a  part  only)  would  make 
a  continuous  performance  at  concert  pitch;  but  it  flats  and 
does  not  tread  the  measure  of  healthful  living.  Enthusiasm 
leads  to  fanaticism,  and  on  to  mania,  if  one  attempts  to  follow 
"  the  team  "  even  in  the  printed  reports.  Only  the  devotee 
tries  it.  The  tendency  of  all  that  is  to  glut  and  gorge  the 
student  body — to  draw  a  line  between  the  college  and  the  ath- 
letic field.  One  side  of  that  line  will  become  fashionable,  be- 
cause of  more  than  mere  majority;  the  other  is  for  the  loud 
and  intemperate  hanger-on,  pursuing  his  inconsequent  way 
without  destination,  but  "  going  some." 
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More  and  more,  college  teams  must  be  recruited  from  a 
small  part  of  the  student  body,  and  from  men  who,  because 
of  one  reason  or  another,  can  take  athletics  as  a  "  major." 
We  all  know  exceptions,  and,  no  doubt,  can  name  dozens  of 
men  who,  like  Lovering  of  Harvard  (a  splendid  fellow,  dead 
these  many  years),  were  brilliant  in  class  as  well  as  on  the 
field.  If,  however,  one  make  a  list  of  athletic  stars  who 
never  took  a  degree  it  must  be  a  long  one.  Compare,  from 
any  reliable  source,  covering  the  whole  of  American  college 
records,  the  number  of  athletes  who  have  moved  on  into  the 
alumni  with  their  collegiate  degrees,  with  those  athletes  who 
were  never  graduated,  and  it  will  surprize  you.  The  chances 
are  against  the  ordinary  man  in  college  athletics.  Remem- 
ber, also,  that  many  athletes  have  been  graduated  with  delin- 
quent records,  or  with  special  dispensation,  because  of  pressure 
or  popularity,  or  because  of  some  other  influence  against  which 
faculties  have  hardly  dared  to  lift  a  hand  or  voice  a  protest. 
All  that  will  show  plainly  enough  upon  investigation,  and  the 
conclusion  that  not  many  teams  are  representative  of  college 
life  and  college  purpose  is  inevitable. 

Another  feature  of  the  intercollegiate  athletic  exhibition 
is  the  "  rooting "  and  the  "  college  spirit "  (the  kind  that 
painted  John  Harvard's  statue),  without  which  a  contest 
would  be  unthinkable  to  an  American.  He  thinks  that  what- 
ever changes  may  occur  in  college  athletics,  the  war  cries,  bat- 
tle songs,  and  pranks  will  remain.  There  may  be  refinements, 
but  the  idea  will  stick  as  long  as  teams  meet,  and  that  will  be 
beyond  our  time.  But  that  matter  of  "  rooting,"  alone,  has 
done  more  to  bring  a  question  into  the  minds  of  gentlemen 
than  all  the  arguments  of  all  the  enemies  of  intercollegiate 
athletics,  except,  possibly,  the  increasing  evil  of  betting  on 
the  team. 

The  gentleman  in  America  is  frequently  a  college  man,  and 
college  life  and  ideals  (thanks  to  the  lives  and  labors  of  our 
great  college  notables)  are  producing  a  greater  number  of  gen- 
tlemen than  the  expectancy  of  any  merely  formal  educational 
system.  There  are  a  great  many  gentlemen  who  enter  inter- 
collegiate contests,  but  there  are  so  manv  of  the  other  sort 
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that  some  of  us  have  attached  a  double  meaning  and  a  special 
significance  to  Thanksgiving  Day,  which  is  usually  at  the  end 
of  a  particular  athletic  season. 

Besides  the  growth  of  college  ideals,  the  most  incongruous 
and  embarrassing  situation  in  college  life  presents  itself  to 
the  familiar  observer,  who  knows  the  players,  to  see  these 
gentlemen  and  the  other  sort  fraternize  in  the  game.  The 
comic  writers  poke  fun  at  the  idea  of  a  gentleman  in  the  con- 
test, the  sporting  editor  makes  special  mention  of  anything 
like  clean  play,  officials  are  primed  and  forewarned  against 
particular  players,  the  rules  recognize  and  penalize  rowdyism, 
and  team  mates  jeer  at  the  sentiment  of  clean  play  and  relate 
private  and  intimate  knowledge  to  the  contrary  as  they  submit 
to  bandage  and  liniment  in  the  dressing-room. 

The  word  gentleman  is  not  always  the  happiest  tenn  to  use 
for  the  reader,  because  of  some  measure  of  cant  and  cheap 
virtue  due  to  an  indiscriminate  and  unfortunate  use,  but  it  is 
so  often  mouthed  in  athletic  harangue  that  it  is  put  down  here 
at  its  athletic  face  value.  Possibly  it  is  as  precise  as  any 
term  to  denote  a  decent  man  who  realizes  that  barbarism  has 
been  left  behind  in  his  progress. 

The  gentleman,  then,  is  an  increasingly  large  and  important 
group  in  society,  within  and  without  higher  education.  He 
exhibits  an  increasing  interest  in  physical  education,  and  a 
useful  body.  There  is  nothing  disagreeable  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  physical  education  and  personal  health;  its  social, 
moral,  and  physical  significance  appeals  to  him. 

Typical  team  athletics,  with  its  barbarism  and  heart-break- 
ing contests,  gives  his  newer  nature  pause  and  question.  It 
is  at  odds  with  his  knowledge  of  civilization  and  society.  His 
tendency  is  away  from  one  kind  of  college  athletics  towards 
another.  His  worth-judgments  select  leaders  and  heroes 
without  athletic  bias.  He  has  given  over  any  hope  of  reform- 
ing the  intercollegiate  competitive  system.  He  is  finding  out 
that  no  such  reform  is  necessary  if  it  were  possible.  He  sees 
now  that  the  barbarous  system  is  outgrown,  and  that  it  is  actu- 
ally a  failure  in  its  part  of  the  college  pLin  to  make  men. 

The  student,  the  professor,  and  the  man  of  affairs  have 
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come  to  see  that  both  the  athlete  and  the  advocate  of  phys- 
ical education  are  right  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
strong,  healthy  men.  They  are  beginning  to  see,  moreover, 
that  intercollegiate  contests  make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  ill  will, 
and  waste,  with  little  to  show  for  health,  strength,  and  general 
results  of  the  desirable  kind. 

Not  only  does  it  appear  that  the  system  is  out  of  harmony 
with  educational  ideals,  but  that  it  actually  does  not  produce 
men  of  normal  health  and  strength  for  the  world's  work. 
Instead  of  developing  poise,  self-control,  and  the  virtues 
clustering  about,  it  gives  us  too  many  who  are  idle  and  rest- 
less, and  loath  to  leave  the  arena;  too  many  ill-bred  and  un- 
mannerly cubs  who  dislike  to  learn  the  drudgery  of  business, 
politics,  or  the  professions;  too  many  who  are  physically  un- 
fitted for  the  task  of  earning  a  living  where  health  and  en- 
durance count,  and  ioo  many  who  have  spent  years  in  col- 
lege life,  yet  who  have  no  record  of  ever  having  completed 
anything  required  by  the  faculties  and  committees  who  g^ant 
degrees. 

There  is  surely  some  way  of  measuring  the  health  and 
strength  of  an  institution  other  than  the  foreign  and  misrep- 
resentative  system  of  intercollegiate  athletics!  It  must  be 
that,  in  alumni,  student  body,  and  institution  traditions,  there 
are  things  greater  and  more  permanent  than  the  pennant  for 
1909!  There  is  surely  some  way  out  of  the  frenzy  of  things 
athletic ! 

The  student  is  beginning  to  see  the  way  in  physical  educa- 
tion, and  the  faculties  of  educational  institutions  are  pluck- 
ing up  a  bit  of  courage  and  hope  in  a  situation  that  promises 
to  solve  many  questions  of  discipline  and  scholarship.  Some- 
thing of  the  pageant  and  circus  will  persist  in  college  life  as 
in  all  life,  but  there  will  be  no  confusion  of  educational  values 
with  such  things  when  we  recognize  the  importance  of  phys- 
ical education  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  and  education  of  a 
man  for  citizenship  and  service. 

Joseph  F.  Daniels 
-■    State  Agrictjltciial  Qjollxcx. 
Fort  Coluns,  Colo. 
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TENDENCIES  IN  THE  CONTENT  OF  THE  COURSES 
OF  STUDY  IN  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


The  data  here  used  have  been  obtained  from  fifty  pairs  of 
catalogs,  ten  years  apart,  i.e.,  1895  ^^^  I905>  ^^^  from  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  forty  normal-school  presidents,  repre- 
senting all  the  states  included  in  this  study.  The  fifty  pairs  of 
catalogs  represented  thirty  states,  as  follows : 


Alabama    . .  . 

. .  I 

Louisiana     . . . .  i 

North  Dakota  . 

,  I 

Arizona   .... 

. .  I 

Massachusetts  .  4 

Oklahoma   . .  . . 

,  I 

California    . . 

.  .2 

Michigan 2 

Oregon    

I 

Colorado   . . . 

. .  I 

Minnesota   ....  2 

Pennsylvania     . 

■  4 

Connecticut . . 

. .  2 

Missouri    2 

Rhode  Island. . 

,  I 

Idaho  

. .  2 

Montana    i 

South  Dakota  . 

,  I 

Illinois 

. .  2 

Nebraska i 

Vermont    

I 

Indiana    

. .  I 

New  Hampshire  i 

Washington    . . 

I 

Iowa    

. .  I 

New  Jersey  . . .  i 

West  Virginia. 

3 

Kansas     .... 

. .  I 

New  York  ....  4 

Wisconsin    . .  . , 

3 

Data  secured  from  catalogs  from  all  the  schools  in  the  above 
states  would  not  represent  the  status  and  tendency  under  con- 
sideration so  well  as  that  obtained  from  the  smaller  list  of 
fifty,  for  states  having  many  schools,  as  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  would  have  too  great  weight.  No 
normal  school  for  negroes  nor  one  not  open  to  both  sexes  is 
included  in  the  above  fifty.  Leaving  out  these  schools  there 
were  thirty-six  states  having  schools  termed  state  normal 
schools  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commisioner  of 
Education  for  the  years  1895  ^"^  1904.  It  was  impossible  to 
secure  pairs  of  catalogs  from  schools  in  the  six  states  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list  above,  but  since  the  schools  in  the  list  are 
well  distributed  over  the  United  States,  and  since  no  section 
of  the  country  is  without  representation,  the  data  secured  may 
be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  whole  of  the  United 
States. 
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Many  different  courses  are  offered  in  the  various  state  nor- 
mal schools.  Some  schools  are  now  attempting  to  give  their 
students  opportunity  to  specialize  for  any  of  the  various  posi- 
tions in  a  public  school  system,  from  kindergarten  to  super- 
vision of  a  city  school  system.  This  tendency  to  multiply 
courses  is  increasing.^  Many  of  these  courses  are  specializing 
in  character,  and  the  whole  number  is  too  great  for  considera- 
tion here.  General  courses  are  more  common  in  occurrence, 
and  in  the  table  below  are  set  forth  some  facts  concerning 
these  courses.  No  -  specializing,  partial,  or  so-called  ele- 
mentary course  is  included. 

TABLE    I  (50   PAIRS   OF   CATAIjOGS) 


Length  of 
course  in  years 


Entrance  requirements 


Graduation  from  8th  gjade 

or  rural  school 

Graduation  from  8th  grade 

or  rural  school 

Graduation  from  8th  gfrade 

or  rural  school 

Graduation  from  3-yr.^high 

school 

Graduation  from  4-)T.  high 

school 

Graduation  from  4-yr.  high 

school 

Graduation  from  4-yr.  high 

school 

Graduation  from  college.. . 
Graduation  from  college... 


No.  schools 
1895  1905 

Per  cent,  of  schools 
1895    1905 

16 

0 

32 

0 

20 

20 

40 

40 

3 

9 

6 

18 

3 

2 

6 

4 

»9 

31 

38 

62 

9 

14 

18 

28 

2 

13 

2 

7 
II 

2 

4 
26 

4 

14 

22 

4 

The  disappearance  of  a  three-years'  course,  based  on  an 
elementary-school  course  for  entrance,  is  evidence  that  such 
a  course  is  no  longer  deemed  adequate  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers.  The  sixteen  schools  which  gave  such  courses  in 
1895  now  belong  in  the  group  offering  a  four-years'  course  on 
the  same  entrance.  The  four-years'  course  on  an  entrance 
requiring  but  a  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  still  holds 
its  place,  being  as  frequent  in  1905  as  in  1895.  Some  of  the 
schools  which  gave  such  a  four-years'  course  in  1895  have 
added  an  additional  year,  but  have  kept  the  lower  year  either 
as  part  of  the  regular  five-years'  course,  or  as  a  preparatory 

'  "  Recent  tendencies  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  United  States,"  by 
W.  C.  Ruediger,  Educational  Review,  March,  1907,  page  279. 
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year.  The  two-years'  course,  based  on  graduation  from  a  four- 
years'  high-school  course,  is  rapidly  finding  its  way  into  the 
schools,  and  practically  two-thirds  of  the  schools  now  have 
such  courses. 

The  one-year  course  for  college  graduates  does  not  seem  to 
flourish.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  little  demand  for  such  a 
course.  The  college  graduate  will  not  go  to  a  normal  school. 
The  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  college  are  strong  forces  to- 
ward making  the  college  graduate  refuse  to  attend  a  normal 
school.  For  the  present,  at  least,  if  we  are  to  have  college 
graduates  with  professional  training  it  will  be  by  some  other 
plan  than  thru  one  or  two-years'  courses  in  state  normal 
schools.  The  two-years'  courses  for  college  graduates  are 
offered  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  Albany,  N.  Y. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  Middle 
West,  the  difficulty  of  getting  teachers  with  both  college  edu- 
cation and  professional  training  has  been  met  by  offering  in 
the  normal  school  three-  and  four-years'  courses  above  the 
four-years'  high  school  graduation  for  entrance.  There  are 
fourteen  schools  offering  three-years'  courses  and  seven  schools 
offering  four-years'  courses.  The  two  schools  which  offered 
a  four-years'  course  for  high-school  graduates  in  1895  were 
two  schools  in  Massachusetts.  During  the  ten  years  these  two 
Massachusetts  schools  discontinued  these  courses,  and  seven 
schools  in  the  Middle  West  established  such  courses.  The  fol- 
lowing schools  included  in  this  study  offer  four-years'  courses 
for  high-school  graduates :  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska ;  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.;  Kirksville,  Mo.;  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  and  Ed- 
mund, Okla.  There  are  other  schools  offering  such  a  course, 
but  they  are  not  included  in  the  fifty  schools  under  con- 
sideration. These  four-years'  courses  are  offered  chiefly  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  high  schools.  Some  of 
the  three-years'  courses  are  for  the  same  purpose.  As  has 
been  remarked  before,  this  country  is  so  large  and  there  is 
such  a  great  diversity  in  density  of  population,  wealth,  number, 
and  kind  of  colleges  and  universities,  that  a  uniform  practise 
in  entrance  requirements  and  function  of  the  normal  school 
is  not  to  be  expected.    Some  portions  may  feel  no  need  for  the 
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normal  school  to  prepare  high-school  teachers,  while  in  other 
sections,  where  colleges  are  scarce  and  distances  are  great,  the 
normal  school  very  naturally  develops  into  a  school  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  all  grades  of  the  public  schools. 
It  is  in  such  sections  that  the  four-years'  high-school  graduate 
course  has  developed. 

As  has  been  shown  in  Table  I,  the  two-type  courses  are  a 
four-years'  course  based  on  graduation  from  a  rural  school 
for  entrance,  and  a  two-years'  course  based  on  graduation 
from  a  four-years'  high  school.  There  were  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  schools  giving  the  former,  and  sixty-two  per  cent,  giv- 
ing the  latter  course  in  1905.  The  content  of  these  courses  is 
shown  in  Table  Nos.  II  and  III.  The  four-years'  course  in- 
cluded in  Table  II  gives  but  the  academic  work.*  It  was  im- 
possible to  separate  the  academic  from  the  professional  work 
in  the  two-years'  course  so  that  Table  III  includes  all  the 
work  of  this  course. 

The  work  set  forth  is  the  required  work;  if  electives  are 
allowed,  the  subject  elected  has  been  indicated.  In  addition 
to  the  subjects  included  in  Table  II,  Greek  was  offered  as  an 
elective  for  two  years  in  three  schools  in  1905.  The  most 
frequent  electives  were  the  foreign  languages,  geology,  and 
astronomy.  There  are  sometimes  three  four-years'  courses 
offered  in  the  same  school,  differing  chiefly  in  one  major  sub- 
ject. These  courses  are  frequently  called  English,  scientific, 
and  foreign  language.  I  have  included  but  one  of  these 
courses  from  each  school,  and  chose  always  the  one  called 
English.     Most  schools,  however,  offer  but  one  course. 

The  students  who  graduate  from  the  four-years'  course 
rank  with  the  high-school  graduates  who  take  the  two-years* 
course ;  indeed,  it  more  frequently  happens  that  they  are  better 
prepared  for  teaching.  They  are  older  and  may  have  several 
years'  experience  in  teaching  in  rural  schools,  while  the  high- 
school  graduates  complete  their  normal  course  without  public- 
school  teaching  experience.     The  fact  that  pupils  come  from 

*  A  study  of  the  professional  work  has  been  made  by  William  C. 
Ruediger  and  published  in  the  November,  1906,  number  of  Education 
and  in  the  March,  1907,  Educational  Review. 
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TABLE  II 

(15  schools  in  1895  and  15  schools  in  1905) 

Four- Years'  Course  on  Graduation  from  the  Elementary  Grades  or 

Rural  School  for  Entrance 


„j2 

U) 

01 

0  " 

Yr. 

rt"© 
*^  0 

•«'o 
0  0 

>-S 

•g-2 

Weeks 

8- 

12- 

16- 

24- 

30- 

36- 

48- 

54- 

72- 

06- 

X40- 

Ho 
in 

IS 

^•S 

24 

°  <a 

IC 

>    13 
I 

20 
8 

26 

I 

32 
2 

40 
3 

50 

60 

80 

120 

x6o 

? 

Si 

100. 

Arithmetic  .... 

95 

16-30 

05 

I 

7 

I 

2 

I 

I 

I 

15 

100. 

29 

1 6-20 

High  School 

QS 

I 

5 

7 

X 

I 

15 

100. 

36 

36-40 

Algebra 

05 

I 

I 

8 

5 

IS 

xoo. 

43 

36-40 

Plane 

95 

5 

4 

3 

2 

14 

93- 

26 

l6-20 

Geometry 

05 

4 

7 

2 

2 

15 

100. 

26 

24-26 

Solid 

Q5 

\ 

6 

I 

XI 

73- 

18 

i6-ao 

Geometry 

05 

5       5 

2 

X2 

80. 

12 

X2-I3 

Trigonometry. 

95 
OS 

I 

I       I 

7 

I 

4 

- 

8 
7 

S3- 

46.7 

17 
20 

l6-30 

24-36 

College 

95 

2 

1 

3 

ao. 

22 

i6-ao 

Algebra 

05 

I 

I 

2 

13- 

32 

Reading  and 

95 

1       I 

7 

2 

2 

I 

X 

15 

100. 

26 

16-20 

Elocution 

05 

2 

3 

4 

X 

a 

12 

80. 

28 

24-36 

Writing 

95 

+      2 

2 

2 

10 

66.6 

13 

8-10 

OS 

I 

I 

I 

2 

X 

6 

40. 

32 

36-40 

Spelling  and 

95 

3       2 

I 

I 

7 

46.7 

13 

8-10 

Word  Analysis 

OS 

2 

4 

9 

60. 

22 

16-20 

Grammar 

95 

2         2 

6 

I 

15 

lOO. 

23 

16-30 

05 

2        I 

4 

4 

a 

IS 

100. 

31 

24-26 

Composition... 

9S 

1        I 

2 

5 

33-3 

19 

16-20 

05 

2 

7 

I 

II 

73- 

20 

16-20 

Rhetoric 

95 

X 

8 

a 

I 

15 

100. 

25 

16-20 

05 

2 

5 

I 

3 

15 

100. 

36 

x6-2o 

Literature 

95 

a 

3 

I 

t 

I 

15 

100. 

41 

36-40 

05 

4 

I 

2 

3 

IS 

100. 

39 

3^40 

Music 

95 

8 

I 

2 

X 

X 

I 

14 

93- 

40 

16-20 

05 

I 

3 

3 

I 

X 

X 

I 

II 

73- 

33 

34-26 

Drawing 

95 

3 

3 

6 

I 

2 

13 

86.6 

45 

36-40 

OS 

I 

I 

2 

6 

I 

I 

I 

13 

86.6 

42 

36-40 

Manual 

95 

X 

I 

6.6 

77 

73-80 

Training 

05 

2 

2 

X 

X 

6 

40. 

58 

Physical 

95 

3 

I 

I 

3 

8 

53- 

■    50 

16-20 

Training 

OS 

I 

2 

X 

4 

3 

XX 

73- 

95 

Commercial 

95 

5      2 

3 

I 

IX 

73- 

IS 

8-10 

Branches 

05 

I      2 

3 

I 

7 

46.7 

19 

16-30 

United  States 

95 

"      3 

S 

I 

I 

I 

X 

14 

93- 

18 

16-30 

History 

OS 

I      2 

4 

X 

2 

X 

XX 

73- 

24 

16-30 

General 

95 

I 

8 

4 

13 

86. 

25 

i6-ao 

History 

OS 

a 

2 

2 

3 

9 

60. 

39 

36-40 

Ancient 

95 

History 

05 

4 

2 

6 

40. 

14 

ia-x3 

Modern  and 

95 

t 

X 

a 

13- 

sa 

Medieval  Hist. 

oS 

2 

2 

4 

a6.6 

IS 

English 

95 

1         I 

2 

13- 

Tl 

History 

OS 

I 

4 

I 

6 

40. 

ao 

i6-a« 

American 

95 

History 

05 

I 

2 

3 

20. 

16 

i4-ao 

European 

9S 

History 

OS 

I 

I 

6.6 

13 

ia-i3 

Civics  and 

95 

2 

3 

2 

X 

II 

73- 

34 

i6-ao 

Pol.  Science 

05 

2         2 

a 

13 

86.6 

ao 

34-3^ 

Nature-Study  . 

95 

OS 

I         2 

5 

33-3 

»S 

ia-13 

Physiology 

95 

3      I 

14 

93- 

18 

i6-ao 

and  Hygiene 

OS 

'       4 

I 

12 

80. 

18 

t6-30 

Geography  .... 

95 
OS 

2      3 
2      2 

I 

X 

X 

10 
13 

66.6 
86.6 

17 
ai 

t6-ao 

Physical 

9S 

3      2 

II 

73- 

16 

i6-ao 

Geography 

05 

5 

2 

II 

73- 

31 

13-13 

Botany 

95 
05 

»      3 

4 

z 

15 

coo. 

18 

1 6-30 

I 

IS 

too. 

19 

i6-ao 

Zoology 

9S 
OS 

3      t 

S 

I 

I 

13 
14 

86.6 
93- 

19 
17 

l6-30 

i6-ao 

Agriculture . . . 

95 
05 

2      I 

6 

40. 

16 

Physics 

95 
OS 

I 

a 

5 
7 

14 
14 

93- 
93- 

27 

30 

36-40 

Chemistry 

95 
05 

I 

I 

a 
4 

12 
15 

80. 
too. 

31 

35 

i6-ao 
16-30 

Advanced 

95 

t 

6.6 

25 

24-36 

Science 

OS 

a 

13- 

18 

16-30 

Geology 

95 
OS 

3 

s 

9 
10 

60. 
66.6 

17 
15 

t6-a. 

Astronomy  — 

95 
OS 

3      2 

I 

8 

a 

53- 
'3- 

14 
15 

Lfttin 

95 
05 

3 

6 

3 

13 

80. 

III 

a 

7 

5 

'4 

93- 

119 

_-- 

Modern 

95 

■\ 

t 

4 

26.6 

86 

72-80 
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the  rural  schools,  and  with  four  years  in  the  normal  school,  are 
equal  to,  if  not  superior  as  teachers,  to  the  town  or  city  stu- 
dents who  have  spent  four  years  in  the  high  school,  and  then 
two  years  in  the  normal  school,  may  have,  and  probably  does 
have,  several  casual  elements  not  mentioned  above,  among 
these  being:  (i)  the  high-school  course  as  it  is  at  present 
formed  to  meet  college  entrance  requirements,  causes  consid- 
erable loss  to  the  student  who  enters  the  normal  school;  (2) 
better  opportunities  for  study  and  better  teaching  are  to  be 
had  in  the  normal  school  than  at  home,  and  in  the  high  school. 
(Undoubtedly,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  last  point.)  These 
two  facts,  together  with  the  fact  that  but  a  very  small  per 
cent,  of  the  students  in  the  four-years'  course  attend  con- 
secutively, but  frequently  consimie  six  or  seven  years  in  mix- 
ing teaching  with  attendance  at  the  normal  to  complete  the 
course,  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  chief  elements  in  the  expla- 
nation. 

As  one  would  expect,  this  course  shows  on  the  whole  little 
change.  Being  based  on  the  same  entrance  as  formerly,  and 
being  little  touched  by  the  influence  of  the  high  school  (since 
there  is  a  separate  course  for  high-school  graduates),  the 
academic  needs  remain  about  the  same  as  before.  There  have 
been  some  new  subjects  introduced  and  a  few  are  disappear- 
ing. These  movements  are  due  to  changes  in  the  public-school 
curriculum  in  the  ten  years. 

Arithmetic,  high-school  algebra,  plane  geometr}%  grammar, 
rhetoric,  literature,  botany,  and  chemistry  appear  in  every 
course  in  1905.  Drawing,  civil  government,  geography, 
zoology,  physics,  and  Latin  (usually  as  an  elective)  are  the 
next  most  frequent  subjects,  and  appear  in  more  than  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  courses.  The  subjects  which  might  be  de- 
nominated as  increasing  in  importance  are  agriculture,  geog- 
raphy, nature-study,  English  histon,%  physical  training,  spelling, 
composition,  and  manual  training.  The  decreasing  subjects  are 
astronomy,  commercial  branches.  United  States  history,  reading, 
I^ysiology,  writing,  music,  and  general  history.  The  decrease 
in  United  States  history,  reading,  and  physiology  is  due  to  the 
tendency  to  treat  these  subjects  from  the  professional  stand- 
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TABLE  III 

(15  schools  in  1895  and  22  schools  in  1905) 

Two-years'  Course  for  High  School  Graduates 


Yr. 

_  M 

2« 

Q)    tfl 

8- 

12- 

16- 

24- 

30- 

36- 

48- 

54- 

72- 

CO 

a;  0 

■  > 

Weeks. .^ 

10 

13 

20 

26 

32 

40 

50 

60 

80 

? 

f  0 

0  j= 
u  0 

OS 

CO 

<u-M 

Q. 

< 

Arithmetic 

95 

3 

5 

2 

1 

I 

11 

D-3 

16 

12-13 

05 

4 

10 

4 

I 

19 

86.4 

13 

12-13 

Reading 

95 
05 

3 
6 

„ 

I 

2 

8 

53-3 
72.7 

12 

8-10 

5 

4 

I 

16 

13 

8-IO 

Gramniar 

95 
OS 

- 

4 
6 

I 

4 

2 

J 

I 

13 

17 

86.6 

19 

17 

2 

6 

Z 

77-3 

United  States 

95 

I 

4 

4 

I 

10 

66.6 

14 

History 

05 

4 

5 

6 

I 

16 

72.7 

16 
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point.  Astronomy  is  disappearing,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  opin- 
ion that  as  it  has  been  taught  it  contributes  httle  of  value  to  the 
prospective  teacher.  Music  is  still  lookt  upon  as  a  gift,  and 
so  does  not  find  a  place  among  the  subjects  all  must  take. 
General  history  is  given  under  another  name,  while  writing 
tends  to  be  correlated  with  other  subjects.  The  decrease  in 
commercial  branches  may  suggest  that  we  are  passing  out  of 
the  stage  of  the  normal  school  with  a  business  college  attached. 

Writing,  spelling,  music,  civil  government,  nature  study,  and 
agriculture  are  all  very  unsettled  in  amount,  no  marked  mode 
appearing.  It  would  seem  pretty  generally  true  that  incoming 
and  disappearing  subjects  are  unsettled  in  the  amount  of  time 
they  receive. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  included  in  Table  III,  two  schools 
required  twenty-five  weeks  of  college  algebra,  one  school  twelve 
weeks  of  agriculture,  two  schools  physical  geography,  two 
geology,  and  two  logic. 

The  two-years'  high-school  graduate  course,  on  the  whole, 
shows  a  decreasing  amount  of  academic  work  of  high-school 
and  college  grade,  and  an  increasing  amount  of  time  given  to 
the  pedagogical  study  of  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  grades, 
and  to  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  manual  training,  nature 
study,  and  music,  which  are  frequently  not  taught  in  the  high 
schools.  The  following  eleven  studies  appear  in  more  than 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  courses :  arithmetic,  geography,  music, 
draAving,  reading,  grammar.  United  States  Histor}-,  literature, 
psychology,  practise  teaching,  and  history  of  education. 

The  averages  in  the  table  may  be  misleading,  as  averages 
frequently  are.  The  average  amount  of  electives  allowed  in 
this  course  in  1895  was  forty-four  weeks,  i.e.,  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  two  years'  work;  in  1905  it  was  thirty-six  weeks,  or 
twelve  and  one-half  per  cent.  This  might  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  the  tendency  to  prescribe  the  content  of  this  course  is  in- 
creasing. This  is  markedly  true  in  the  East  and  in  California. 
In  these  states  practically  all  the  work  is  prescribed,  and  con- 
sists of  the  strictly  professional  courses  and  reviews  of  the 
branches  taught  in  the  elementary  grades.  In  the  Middle  West 
the  type  two-years'  course  contains  fifty  per  cent,  strictly  pro- 
fessional and  reviews  of  elementary  branches,  twenty-five  per 
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cent,  of  required  academic  work  of  college  grade,  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  free  elective.  This  plan  gives  opportunity  for 
specialization,  and  also  recognizes  scholarship  as  contributing 
to  teaching  efficiency. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling,  evidenced  in  the  lengthening  to 
three  and  four  years,  that  a  two-years'  course  is  quite  inade- 
quate. It  is,  at  best,  but  a  temporary  expedient.  If  education 
is  anything  more  than  an  art  to  be  practised,  if  it  has  back  of 
its  difficult  art  a  large  body  of  theory,  as  do  the  professions  of 
law  and  medicine,  then,  ihevitably,  the  course  for  teachers  will 
lengthen  from  two  years  to  four  years,  just  as  has  been  true  in 
the  other  professions.  If  the  fees  of  lawyers  and  doctors  were 
as  low  as  those  of  the  rural  school  and  elementary-grade 
teachers,  I  suspect  we  should  still  be  in  the  era  of  the  two- 
years'  law  and  medical  schools,  and  even  in  that  of  "  reading  " 
law  and  medicine.  No  one  should  be  more  conscious  than  the 
presidents  and  faculties  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  preparation  which  can  be  given  in  two  years. 
The  normal  school,  like  other  schools,  has  limitations  set  on 
it  by  circumstances.  The  nonnal  school  is  yet  young;  it  has 
led  a  very  precarious  existence,  having  had,  till  quite  recently, 
to  fight  for  its  life.  In  many  states  the  method  of  financial 
support  makes  the  normal  school's  condition  still  precarious. 
In  referring  to  the  experiences  of  normal  schools,  Dean  J.  E. 
Russell  said,  "  they  have  been  knocked  about  by  politicians, 
starved  by  legislators,  ignored  by  *  scholars,'  despised  by  *  prac- 
tical educators."^  What  wonder,  under  such  treatment,  the 
normal  school  is  timid  and  conservative;  too  timid  to  claim 
its  own  original  rights,  and  so  conservative  that  it  has  not  at 
all  times  responded  to  the  increased  demands  of  an  expanding 
public  education. 

Since  this  study  covers  the  decade  ending  with  1905,  it 
does  not  take  into  account  the  changes  since  that  date.  In 
view  of  the  present  wide-spread  establishment  of  departments 
of  domestic  art  and  domestic  science  in  normal  schools,  the 
introduction  of  these  subjects  is  doubtless  the  most  marked 
recent  development.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  as 
recently  as  1905  not  one  of  the  fifty  schools  included  either  of 
these  subjects  in  its  course  of  study. 

TULANK  Umversitv  JOSEPH  M.  GWINN 

'  Teachers  College  record.  Vol.  I,  p.  8. 


THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 

The  history  of  the  American  college  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half  from  its  founding  is  the  story  of  steady  evolution, 
growing  into  and  adapting  itself  to  the  life  of  the  nation, 
without  violent  shock  or  radical  change  in  any  particular 
phase.  It  was  the  cap-stone  of  the  educational  system,  and 
so  the  record  of  higher  education  in  the  country  during  that 
time  considers  little  but  the  college.  Then  began  the  changes 
whose  effects  have  become  so  marked.  The  professional 
schools  became  post-graduate  schools,  technological  schools 
were  established,  and  the  German  university  course  was  intro- 
duced and  added  as  a  graduate  school  to  the  American  uni- 
versity. All  this  increased  the  years  necessary  to  many  men 
for  preparation  for  work.  Various  methods  were  devised 
and  are  being  agitated  with  increasing  insistence,  looking 
toward  the  introduction  of  men  to  their  work  at  an  earlier 
age,  and  these  propositions  invariably  rest  ultimately  upon 
vital  modification  of  the  college.  It  is  evident  that  the  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  the  plans  proposed  will  be  determined 
in  the  near  future,  and  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  outcome 
will  depend  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  American  college  in 
its  present  form  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  national  life,  and 
the  ability  of  the  college  to  produce  men  to  perpetuate  itself. 
The  present  may  well  be  called,  then,  the  critical  period  for 
the  American  college. 

The  last  quarter  century  has  seen  not  only  a  striking  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  all  of  the 
older  institutions  of  higher  education,  but  also  an  expansion 
almost  beyond  belief  in  the  younger  institutions.  Moreover, 
hot  infrequently,  here  or  there,  in  Mr.  Corbin's  phrase,  "  a 
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university  by  enchantment  "  has  arisen  and  assumed  its  large 
responsibiHty.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  men  enrolled  in  all 
of  these  greater  than  ever  before,  but  also  thruout  the  country 
a  larger  proportion  of  young  men  are  going  on  in  education 
to  the  higher  reaches  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  columns 
of  the  press  attest  the  public  interest  in  higher  learning,  and 
verification  abounds  of  the  recent  utterance  of  Life  that 
"  the  interest  in  colleges  in  this  country  must  far  exceed  any 
concern  in  institutions  of  learning  that  the  world  has  ever 
known  before." 

Within  a  comparatively  brief  period  new  factors  have 
entered,  and  changes  have  taken  place  that  vitally  affect 
the  whole  structure  of  learning  up  from  the  foundations. 
Great  educational  trusts  have  been  formed,  like  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  which  modify  while  they  benefit;  and  the  con- 
tingency is  not  to  be  lightly  ignored  that  another  quarter 
century  will  show  that,  to  the  extent  to  which  aid  has  been 
welcomed,  individuality  has  been  sacrificed.  Meanwhile,  ad- 
ministrations are  changing  with  a  rapidity  which  will,  before 
long,  bring  into  the  leadership  in  education  a  group  of  men 
outnumbering  those  experienced  in  the  service, — a  group  whose 
policies  are  yet  to  be  shaped,  and  whose  powers  are  yet  to 
be  tried.  To  disregard  the  fact  that  a  transition  period  is 
upon  the  world  of  education  is  to  be  blind,  but  to  regard  it 
with  anxious  thought,  unfortunately  is  not  to  see  the  end. 

The  right  to  preservation  of  any  particular  type  of  in- 
stitution is  one  of  which  proof  is  going  to  be  required.  The 
public  interest  is  not  simply  curiosity;  the  educational  system 
of  the  country  is  subject  to  intelligent  scrutiny  as  never  before. 
And  the  determination  of  leaders  in  education  is  becoming 
constantly  more  fixt  upon  defining  efficiency  and  upon  find- 
ing methods  to  increase  efficiency.  The  two  questions  which 
•must  be  answered  by  any  given  educational  establishment  are, 
"  Ought  the  type  to  be  preserved  ?  "  and  "  Can  the  type  be 
preserved?"  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  problem  is  under- 
stood and  weighed  by  the  different  factors  concerned — ^ad- 
ministrations, faculties,  and  alumni — to  that  extent  will  the 
finding  of  the  correct  answers  be  facilitated. 
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Thruout  the  land,  everywhere  there  are  colleges.  These 
take  men  when  they  have  completed  four  years  of  preparatory 
work  in  the  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  at  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  offer  to  them  a  four-years'  course  of  study 
within  which  they  may  specialize  to  the  extent  of  preparation 
for  the  professional  schools  and  the  graduate  schools,  or 
within  which  they  may  roam  with  some  freedom  in  search 
of  general  culture.  Mr.  Flexner's  description  of  the  elective 
system,  "  It  impoverishes  and  isolates  by  excessive  and  prema- 
ture specialization  where  it  does  not  waste  by  aimless  dis- 
persion " — ^points  to  a  danger,  but  not  of  necessity  to  a  fact. 
Not  all  men,  or  even  a  majority  of  men  in  the  colleges,  fall 
into  either  of  these  alternatives.  Needless  to  say,  the  elas- 
ticity of  a  curriculum  which  will  allow  these  options  can 
hardly  prevent  some  insistent  men  from  finding  ease.  This 
is  incidental  to  the  system,  but  is  not  an  indictment  of  it,  so 
long  as  the  college  turns  men  out  at  the  end  of  four  years  better 
qualified  to  contribute  to  life  and  to  derive  benefit  from  life 
than  would  have  been  the  case  after  four  years  spent  other- 
wise. 

Of  course,  the  place  of  the  college  in  the  educational  system 
requires  that,  whatever  its  large  mission,  it  shall  carefully 
guard  the  interests  of  those  who  are  seeking,  in  the  general 
training  of  the  college,  preparation  for  the  special  training 
of  the  university.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  rights  of  those 
who  are  to  become  seekers  of  the  truth  be  conserved. 

But  there  is  striking  unanimity  among  American  college 
presidents  in  putting  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  a  vital 
function  of  the  college  is  to  prepare  for  citizenship.  Citizen- 
ship demands  not  only  intellectual  power,  but  also  social  force. 
If  we  accept  this,  we  come  at  once  to  the  fact,  heretical  as 
it  sounds,  that  in  the  college,  unlike  the  technical  school,  the 
professional  school,  or  the  vocational  school,  the  content  of 
the  curriculum  is  not  an  all-important  factor.  The  courses 
of  study  in  the  American  colleges  have  radically  changed  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  products  of  the  colleges  have  not  been 
unlike  in  one  era  and  another.  The  environment  in  which 
the  studying  is  done  is  the  vital  thing — but  the  environment 
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is  dependent  on  the  method  of  the  curriculum,  tho  not  upon 
its  content.  College  life  has  been  at  all  times  enough  a 
microcosm  to  put  its  stamp  upon  college  men  and  to  intro- 
duce them  into  the  social  life  of  the  nation  at  an  advantage. 
Admittedly,  the  curriculum  should  be  adapted  to  producing 
the  intellect  of  fiber  and  high  potentiality,  but  its  require- 
ments should  not  be  so  drastic  as  to  deny  all  else.  Naturally, 
the  poise  is  delicate  here. 

The  vice-president  of  one  of  our  great  railroad  systems  has 
said  recently,  "  I  may  say  this :  that  generally  the  men  who 
will  direct  big  enterprises  of  the  future  are  the  men  in  college 
today.  While  not  all  of  them,  of  course,  will  rise  above 
mediocre  positions,  some  of  them  will  bring  to  the  big  tasks 
of  railroading  the  trained  minds  and  the  knowledge  which 
the  problems  of  the  business  demand.  He  who  hasn't  the 
proper  training  for  such  big  work  has  no  chance  at  all.  It's 
far  harder  today  for  a  man  to  rise  from  the  section  gang  or 
train  crew  to  the  presidency  of  a  railroad  than  it  used  to  be. 
I  myself  would  send  my  son  to  college,  if  only  for  the  environ- 
ment and  the  associations  he  would  get  there." 

But  a  great  danger  to  the  college  lies  in  the  failure  of 
some  graduates  and  many  undergraduates  to  understand  that 
environment  implies  something  surrounded,  that  it  necessitates 
something  as  a  center, — in  college  life,  the  curriculum.  If 
the  diversions  of  undergraduate  life  are  allowed  to  encroach 
beyond  the  point  of  subordination,  college  life  loses  its  dis- 
tinction and  becomes  the  atmosphere  of  athletic  professional- 
ism, the  dilettanteism  of  the  idle,  or  the  trifling  converse 
of  the  club.  Thus  training  is  ignored  and  discursiveness  is 
bred,  conditions  under  which  our  colleges  can  not  stand  and 
ought  not  to  stand.  The  curriculum,  therefore,  assumes  at 
once  its  large  importance  to  the  lover  of  the  college.  It 
demands  the  most  full  and  careful  supervision  from  those 
whose  responsibility  it  is,  and  it  requires  the  thorogoing  re- 
spect of  all  others.  Only  thru  this  door  can  admission  to 
college  environment,  to  college  life,  be  gained. 

The  social  force  in  education  is  found  in  the  colleges. 
The  American  university  of  first   rank  has  not   found  any 
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satisfactory  substitute  for  the  social  life  of  the  college,  tho 
this  has  been  earnestly  sought.  For  instance,  in  endowed 
universities  of  power,  and  in  state  universities  of  high  prestige, 
halls  have  been  projected  and  built  at  large  expense  for  social 
headquarters,  that  social  life  might  be  acquired.  But  in  spite 
of  all  things,  the  spontaneity  of  college  life  is  lacking,  and 
that  it  is  lacking  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  defect. 

It  means  much  to  be  a  Harvard  man,  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous social  force  of  Harvard  College,  and  so  cases  might 
be  multiplied.  The  graduate  schools  or  professional  schools 
of  many  a  university  force  heartiest  admiration,  but  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale,  Princeton,  or  Dartmouth  studying  in  the  schools 
of  Cambridge  or  New  York  could  not  be  led  to  call  himself 
a  Harvard  man  or  a  Columbia  man,  despite  the  pride  that 
an  undergraduate  at  either  college  justly  feels  in  the  title. 
The  schools  of  the  universities  appeal  to  the  head,  but  the 
heart  is  influenced  in  the  colleges.  So  long  as  sentiment  is 
acknowledged  of  value,  so  long  as  the  inculcation  of  ideals 
is  vital,  for  such  time  must  the  college  be  maintained  for 
the  sake  of  scholarship  no  less  than  for  the  sake  of  citizenship. 

But  in  what  form  shall  it  be  maintained?  Some  say  that 
it  must  be  radically  changed,  that  its  last  two  years  must  be 
given  over  to  the  graduate  schools  and  professional  schools, 
and  that  its  first  two  years  shall  be  taken  from  the  burden  of 
the  preparatory  schools,  and  thus  the  youth  shall  enter  college 
at  sixteen  instead  of  eighteen.  But  such  a  solution  ignores 
and  is  unfair  to  the  large  per  cent,  of  men  who  receive  in 
the  colleges  their  final  training,  preliminary  to  life  work.  Is 
it,  moreover,  necessary-  or  likely?  May  the  college  not  be, 
as  it  aims  now  to  be,  a  training  to  teach  man  how  to  live 
in  appreciation  of  those  things  around  him — to  find  in  what 
he  sees,  what  he  hears,  what  he  reads,  or  what  he  thinks, 
contentment?  Shall  the  graduate,  from  knowledge  of  the 
world's  accomplishments  thru  ages  gone,  be  equipped  to  meet 
problems  to  come?  Shall  he  take  his  place  as  a  citizen  of 
the  world  with  the  knowledge  of  culture  within  him,  as  the 
graduate  of  the  medical  school  has  knowledge  of  anatomy,  or 
the  engineer  has  knowledge  of  mathematics  ?    If  so,  the  college 
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will  be  maintained,  as  now,  a  course  paralleling  the  courses 
of  technological  and  vocational  schools,  and  giving  to  many- 
men  the  final  training  for  life,  while  at  the  same  time  for 
many  more  it  will  furnish  the  basis  of  culture  to  which 
graduate  or  professional  training  shall  be  added.  Quotation 
has  been  made  earlier  from  Vice-President  T.  E.  Byrnes  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad,  and  these 
further  words  are  his: 

"  I  think  most  young  men  of  today  are  rushed  thru  their 
schooling  and  then  out  into  the  world.  The  older  boy  may 
not  learn  any  more  rapidly  than  the  younger,  but  he  digests 
his  knowledge  better. 

"  For  the  executive  positions  which  railroading  has  to  offer 
to  young  men,  broad  training  is  absolutely  required.  I  think 
it  is  even  better  than  technical  training,  for  a  technical  man 
is  too  often  interested  in  his  own  particular  branch,  and  in 
railroading  there  is  more  than  one  branch.  It  must  be  the 
man  who  can  grasp  all  branches  who  rises  to  executive  po- 
sitions." 

The  university  courses  can  not  be  as  those  of  the  college. 
The  university  may  afford  a  knowledge  of  ethical  standards, 
but  ideals  are  more  the  part  of  the  college;  the  science  may 
be  acquired  in  the  former,  but  the  art  belongs  particularly 
to  the  latter.  Intuitions  of  right  are  the  surest  foundations 
of  righteousness,  and  the  possibility  of  implanting  these  is 
especially  the  part  of  the  college.  The  responsibility  of  the 
college,  which  takes  the  youth  in  his  adolescence  and  carries 
him  thru  to  the  threshold  of  manhood,  is  only  surpassed 
by  its  opportunity.  Its  distinctive  function  is  to  train  for 
citizenship,  and  for  this  end  there  is  nothing  else  so  well 
adapted;  and  for  this  end  it  would  not  be  so  well  adapted  in 
any  other  form  yet  suggested. 

What  is  the  reason,  then,  for  apprehension?  Why  the 
question  concerning  the  college:  can  the  type  be  preserved? 
Alumni  are  loyal  beyond  precedent  even;  trustees  have  never 
been  more  solicitous  to  faithfully  discharge  their  trusts;  pres- 
idents are  sought  and  selected  by  eyes  keen  to  find  men  of 
the  rarest  promise.     The  answer  is  that  the  danger  to  the 
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perpetuity  of  the  college  lies  in  the  necessities  under  which 
men  receive  their  training  for  college  teaching. 

The  American  college  is  a  development  of  the  arts  course, 
with  its  roots  reaching  back  into  the  English  college,  and 
its  purpose  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  to  give  general 
training.  Upon  the  arts  course,  thus  developed,  there  was 
superimposed,  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  graduate  school, 
modeled  closely  after  the  German  university,  and  subject  to 
the  like  spirit,  that  of  special  training.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  college  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  university  have  little 
resemblance  one  to  the  other,  and  they  can  not  well  have,  for 
they  are  established  for  unlike  ends. 

It  is  not  unjust  that  the  man  who  is  to  teach  in  the  college 
should  be  required  to  spend  time  in  special  preparation,  for 
that  is  demanded  for  any  of  the  professions.  From  a  reservoir 
of  knowledge  acquired  in  advanced  study,  he  should  be 
able  in  the  classroom  to  give  to  the  exceptional  student 
stimulus  to  fulfil  his  mission,  as  well  as  to  maintain  his 
own  inspiration  for  contact  with  those  less  alert  or  less 
mature.  Hence,  it  has  come  about  that  he  who  would  teach 
must  have  the  token  of  graduate  work.  Inasmuch  as  the 
doctorate  of  philosophy  requires  the  r^ost  exacting  work, 
the  Ph.D.  degree  has  therefore  come  to  be  the  preferable 
token.  Thus  the  process  has  developed  by  which  the  college 
teacher  of  the  present  day  becomes  eligible  to  his  position. 
We  therefore  have  the  anomaly  of  a  degree,  which  is  in  no 
sense  a  college  teacher's  degree,  being  sought  almost  exclu- 
sively as  a  basis  for  college  teaching.  In  operation  the  course 
leading  to  the  doctorate  of  philosophy  at  the  present  time  is 
as  much  a  professional  course  as  the  la\'  course  or  the 
medical,  yet  it  is  without  adaptation  to  the  professional  needs. 

The  change  in  the  manner  of  men  in  college  professorships 
a  generation  ago  and  now  is  emphasized  in  the  columns  of 
every  paper  and  magazine  which  comments  upon  educational 
subjects.  In  colleges,  also,  colleagues  see  the  tendencies  in 
others  to  which  they  are  blind  in  themselves.  The  phonologist 
deplores  the  passing  of  the  botanist  who  taught  the  beauty  of 
the  realms  of  nature,  replaced  by  one  who  studies  under  a 
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microscope  the  cross-section  of  a  stem;  while  the  biologist 
prefers  that  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome  shall  be 
presented  in  all  their  grandeur,  rather  than  that  the  emphasis 
shall  be  put  on  obsolete  roots. 

Speaking  of  the  teacher  in  the  college  of  former  days, 
President  Pritchett  says,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Decem- 
ber, 1908: 

The  old  time  college  teacher  was  a  man  who  had,  above  all  else, 
intellectual  enthusiasm  and  intellectual  sympathy;  his  learning  touched 
many  fields,  and  all  with  a  sympathetic  and  friendly  spirit ;  and  his 
work  consisted  largely  of  bringing  into  the  lives,  and  into  the  intel- 
lectual appreciation  of  his  students,  his  own  sense  of  learning  and 
of  civilization  and  of  social  relations.  For  this  work  there  was  needed, 
not  primarily  a  man  of  research,  but  a  man  of  large  comprehension, 
of  wide  interests,  of  keen  sympathies,  and  of  discriminating  touch.  .    .    . 

I  am  the  last  man  to  wish  the  spirit  of  research  dulled.  We  need 
in  our  universities,  above  all  else,  the  nurture  of  this  spirit.  What  I 
wish  to  emphasize  is  this :  the  college  and  the  university  stand  for 
essentially  different  purposes.  These  distinctions  are  almost  lost  sight 
of  in  the  confusion  of  our  educational  organization.  Research  is  a 
word  to  conjure  with,  but  in  the  last  two  decades  more  sins  have 
been  committed  in  its  name  against  good  teaching  than  we  are  likely 
to  atone  for  in  the  next  generation.  We  must,  if  we  are  to  retain 
the  college  as  a  place  for  general  culture,  and  the  university  as  a  place 
for  the  promotion  of  scholarly  research  and  for  professional  training, 
honor  the  college  teacher  for  his  own  work's  sake,  and  honor  no  less 
the  investigator  in  his  own  field. 

The  columns  of  the  number  of  Science  for  November  27, 
1908,  contain  words  to  the  same  effect: 

A  general  survey  of  the  institutions  of  learning,  large  and  small, 
thruout  the  land,  leads  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  our  faculties  no 
longer,  as  they  once  did,  represent  groups  of  cultivated  men.  The 
word  "culture"  has  fallen  into  disrepute  in  our  day;  but  the  cultivated 
man,  while  we  no  longer  aim  to  produce  him,  demands  and  receives 
our  respect  and  admiration  wherever  he  is  found.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  cite  a  few  notable  survivals  of  the  type  here  and  there. 
The  rarity  of  teachers  of  this  kind  in  our  college  and  university 
faculties  to-day  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who  have  any  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  Yet  the  desirability  of  having  such  men 
as  instructors  of  undergraduate  students  is  keenly  felt  by  those  who 
have  to  choose  a  college  for  their  sons.  The  function  of  the  under- 
graduate course  is  precisely  to  give  the  student  what  he  will  not  get 
when  as  a  graduate  he  enters  the  special  field  of  his  life  work;  there- 
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fore   the   undergraduate   course   should  give   the   student  a   general   en- 
richment of  life;  which  is  exactly  what  we  mean  by  cultivation. 

But  we  are  content  at  present  that  the  highest  product  of  our  educa- 
tional system  should  be  the  specialist;  a  man  usually  thoroly  conversant 
with  one  small  branch  of  learning,  and  fairly  well  acquainted  with  some 
allied  subjects,  but  often  ignorant  in  ever>'  other  field  of  human  interest, 
without  ideas  of  his  own  in  any  field  but  his  own.  and  dead  to  every- 
thing that  can  be  classed  as  the  amenities  of  life — the  arts,  literature, 
human  society. 

Probably  it  is  not  fair  to  let  this  quotation  stand  as  a 
picture  of  the  usual  faculty  member  of  the  present  day.  Many 
men  rise  to  the  needs  of  the  positions  which  they  occupy,  and 
the  man  of  general  culture,  of  broad  sympathies,  and  of  in- 
spiring teaching  ability  is  still  found  in  the  college,  and 
almost  invariably,  it  may  be  added,  in  the  positions  of  in- 
fluence. Such  men,  tho,  are  as  they  are  in  spite  of  their 
training  rather  than  because  of  it,  and  are  the  exceptions  and 
not  the  rule. 

Any  criticism  of  the  results  of  the  course  leading  to  the  doc- 
torate of  philosophy  from  one  not  holding  the  degree  is 
considered  to  be  presumptuous,  in  general,  by  those  who  hold 
it,  but  "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  "  has  long  prec- 
edent for  being  considered  a  basis  of  judgment,  and  he  would 
be  a  bold  lover  of  argument  who  would  contend  that  the 
results  have  justified  the  situation  in  which  the  doctorate  of 
philosophy,  good  as  it  is  for  its  own  purposes,  stands  as  the 
"  open,  sesame  "  to  position  as  a  college  teacher.  The  pos- 
session of  the  degree  has  the  two  great  advantages  of  certify- 
ing to  three  years  of  advanced  study,  and  of  indicating  a 
capacity  for  close  and  accurate  work  and  the  consequent  dis- 
cipline. It  has.  for  colleges,  the  disadvantages  that  it  ignores 
breadth  of  knowledge  while  it  seeks  depth,  it  disregards  the 
general  in  its  search  for  the  particular,  it  forms  the  habit 
of  acquisition  of  knowledge  without  regard  to  its  dissemina- 
tion, and  it  makes  for  research  rather  than  for  culture.  The 
characteristics  of  the  degree  have  great  value  in  the  proper 
place.  The  fountains  of  knowledge  would  be  dry  and  in- 
spiration would  be  nil,  were  it  not  for  the  men  who  have 
lived  and  worked,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  research;  and 
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it  is  from  the  results  of  their  labors  that  we  get  much  of  the 
raw  material  from  which  culture  is  made.  But  the  training 
which  fits  men  for  accomplishment  of ,  such  sort  inevitably 
tends  to  make  them  impatient  of  the  work  and  methods 
necessary  to  college  teaching.  President  Seelye,  in  a  recent 
report,  speaks  of  tendencies  in  college  faculties  which  may 
need  repression: 

One  is  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  taken  post- 
graduate degrees  in  universities  to  employ  unduly  university  methods 
in  their  instruction,  and  to  overlook  the  difference  in  the  maturity  of 
mind  and  the  end  to  be  sought,  between  undergraduates  in  colleges 
and  those  pursuing  graduate  courses  in  universities. 

A  great  defect,  already  evident,  in  bringing  the  university 
methods  into  the  college  is  that  the  college  spirit  of  obedience 
to  the  curriculum  is  destroyed  without  transplanting  the  uni- 
versity spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  work.  The  college  must  pre- 
serve the  inviolability  of  a  worthy  curriculum,  whether  from 
the  negligence  of  graduates  or  from  the  neutralizing  mokii- 
fications  of  university  processes.  It  can  not  be  argued  that 
the  college  should  be  untouched  by  the  university  influe^ice,  or 
that  no  men  of  Ph.D.  training  should  be  numbered  among 
its  teachers.  This  would  be  folly.  But  it  is  a  fair  and  a 
necessary  contention  that  the  university  should  not  dictate 
the  life  of  the  college. 

The  opportunity  of  the  faculty  for  influence  upon  the  col- 
lege is  not  excelled.  They  are  in  constant  contact  with  the 
student-body,  and  they  exercise  a  perpetual  oversight  with 
regard  to  the  curriculum.  When  they  choose  to  have  it  so, 
their  social  prestige  with  the  undergraduates  is  large.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  a  matter  of  vital  concern  as  to  the  principal 
sources  of  supply  from  which  instructors  are  to  be  sought. 
The  hope  has  frequently  been  exprest  that  our  universities 
would  institute  courses  more  adapted  to  fitting  men  to  teach 
than  is  the  doctorate  of  philosophy,  but  it  has  not  been  done. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  requirements  for  this  degree  could 
be  sufficiently  altered  to  produce  the  desired  results  without 
sacrificing  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  research  and  investigation, 
for  which  the  degree  ought  to  stand.     The  suggestion  has 
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been  made  that  the  colleges  should  draw  their  teachers  from 
the  secondary  schools,  but  obvious  objections  are  evident  at 
once  to  this.  Is  it,  then,  possible  for  the  colleges  to  train  their 
own  teachers?  The  misfortune  of  in-breeding  would  then 
arise,  and  steps  would  necessarily  be  taken  to  offset  it,  but 
the  increasing  danger  to  the  principles  of  collegiate  training, 
thru  university  influences,  would  be  eliminated.  It  would  be 
a  far  preferable  solution  if  some  great  university  would  make 
provision  for  training  for  college  teaching.  Perhaps  none 
could  do  it  as  well  as  Princeton,  with  the  spirit  of  the  college 
strong  within  her,  and  the  resources  of  her  preceptorial  sys- 
tem at  hand.  In  the  absence  of  such  provision  elsewhere, 
some  college  of  strength  must  do  it.  It  will  be  an  under- 
taking of  great  cost,  and  one  requiring  large  administrative 
perspicacity.  It  will  necessitate  the  development  of  the  college 
which  undertakes  it  to  the  rank  of  a  collegiate  university. 
But  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  type  these  things  may  become 
imperative,  and  if  so,  the  institution  in  which  the  project 
is  undertaken  will  be  reduced  to  the  paradoxical  situation  that 
in  order  to  avoid  becoming  a  university  by  remaining  a  college, 
it  will  remain  a  college  by  becoming  a  university. 

Ernest  Martin  Hopkins 

Secretary  of  Dartmouth  College 


VI 

THE  NEW  DEFINITION  IN  PHYSICS' 

The  subject  of  the  new  definition  in  physics  as  formulated 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  is  one  which  I 
hoped  I  had  washed  my  hands  of  some  time  ago.  You  have 
this  definition  in  print  before  you,  and  now  the  question  is, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  That  is  a  question  for  the 
teachers  to  decide,  and  not  for  those  who  framed  it.  I  wish 
you,  therefore,  distinctly  to  understand  that  what  I  have  to 
say  is  simply  the  expression  of  my  personal  opinion,  I  am 
not  authorized  to  act  as  spokesman. 

This  definition  was  not  intended  to  be  revolutionary  in  its 
character.  It  was  simply  intended  to  be  a  step  in  advance  and 
in  accord  with  the  best  current  practise  in  teaching  physics. 
You  will  remember  that,  preceding  the  appointment  of  this 
committee,  there  was  appointed  by  the  board  a  committee 
of  ten,  consisting  of  both  college  men  and  schoolmasters. 
They  drew  up  a  very  careful  report,  which  was  approved  by 
a  large  majority;  nevertheless  a  minority  report  was  also 
handed  in.  The  Collie  Entrance  Examination  Board  did  not 
know  just  how  to  handle  these  two  reports;  but  since  the 
minority  had  suggested  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  them 
to  have  the  matter  referred  to  a  group  of  schoolmasters,  we 
were  appointed,  and  started  with  the  report  of  the  majority  as 
a  basis. 

You  may  ask  where  that  report  came  from?  If  you  will 
examine  it,  you  will  see  it  was  based  largely  upon  the  New 
York  State  syllabus.  Where  did  that  syllabus  originate? 
Surely  not  in  somebody's  head  over-night.  That  was  based 
on  the  Harvard  List  of  Experiments.     You  will  thus  see  that 

*  An  address  before  the  Schoolmasters  Club  of  New  York,  November 
13,  1909. 
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the  report  of  our  committee  is  really  only  a  modification  of 
the  older  definitions. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  make  clear,  if  I  can,  is  that  this 
report  is  not  necessarily  good  because  it  was  made  by  school- 
masters. I  objected  very  strongly  to  the  appointment  of  this 
committee  of  schoolmasters.  I  was  in  favor  of  accepting  the 
majority  report.  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  schoolmasters  in 
general  are  any  more  competent  to  prepare  the  college  entrance 
examinations  than  the  college  men  who  have  to  deal  with  the 
question.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  best  way  was  by  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  college  men  and  schoolmasters. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  men  who  believe  that  the  old  defini- 
tions in  physics  were  entirely  bad.  Doubtless,  in  the  past  the 
definition  was  sometimes  interpreted  so  that  the  results  were 
bad,  but  the  definition  itself  was  not  bad.  In  this  report  we 
have  possibly  stated  the  definition  a  little  better.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  old  definition  was  unsatisfactory  because  so 
many  applicants  in  the  board's  examination  in  physics  failed, 
— that  between  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent,  of  them  failed. 
I  think  YOU  will  find,  on  looking  up  the  actual  figures,  that 
this  was  true  for  only  one  year,  June,  1907.  That  year 
we  had  an  entirely  new  group  of  men  as  examiners,  and  the 
results  showed  their  lack  of  experience.  This  same  thing  may 
happen  under  the  new  definition,  or  any  definition. 

There  are  a  few  things  which  this  definition  is  not.  I  do 
not  hear  any  one  who  has  read  this  report  of  the  committee 
say  that  we  have  made  physics  a  "  snap."  Altho  the  com- 
plaint has  always  been  that  physics  was  too  hard,  yet  it  was 
not  our  intention  to  make  physics  an  easy  subject.  We  desired 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  physics  is  an  organized  quantitative 
science. 

We  did  not  make  this  definition  as  a  guide  for  the  experi- 
enced teacher.  We  intended  it  for  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  just  come  from  the  college  and  is  entering  the  teaching 
field  for  the  first  time.  We  thought  this  definition  might 
help  the  inexperienced  teacher  in  starting  his  work  more 
profitably.  We  felt  also  that  it  might  help  the  examiner,  i.e., 
the  man  who  makes  the  papers.     In  the  average  textbook  on 
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physics,  we  find  that  the  field  covered  is  almost  unlimited: 
we  thought  it  worth  while  to  select  a  few  things  which  every 
teacher  should  touch  upon,  and  which  the  examiner  would  have 
the  right  to  use  as  a  basis  for  his  paper.  This  should  not  be 
understood  as  indicating  that  the  paper  is  to  be  confined  to 
this  definition  alone.  We  tried  to  give  the  utmost  freedom 
to  the  teacher  in  his  work. 

In  the  first  outline  which  we  made,  we  omitted  entirely 
all  practical  applications;  then  fearing  that  this  might  be 
misunderstood,  we  suggested  a  few  of  the  most  important 
applications,  and  exprest  the  hope  that  each  teacher  would 
add  liberally  to  the  list.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  one  can 
teach  abstract  theories  without  applications.  Applications 
come  first,  so  that  the  students  may  know  what  the  teacher  is 
talking  about;  they  also  come  last,  so  that  the  pupil  can  see 
wha;t  the  theory  means.  So  to  leave  out  the  practical  applica- 
tions would  make  it  impossible  really  to  teach  the  theories. 

We  also  had  in  mind  that  this  grade  of  physics  instruction 
would  be  most  profitably  done  in  one  of  the  last  two  years  in 
the  high  school.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  kind  of  physics 
which  was  desirable  to  give  the  students, — those  who  might 
go  to  college  or  technical  school  and  those  who  might  leave 
school  at  once, — was  a  different  sort  from  what  would  be  given 
in  the  earlier  years  in  the  high  school,  where  the  pupil  would 
be  hampered  because  of  his  lack  of  training  in  algebra  and 
geometry. 

Now  for  a  few  of  the  things  which  we  did  have  in  mind : 
In  the  first  place,  the  list  of  topics  is  a  MINIMUM  list.  No 
one  should  get  the  idea  that  it  is  all  one  should  teach.  Then, 
too,  the  time  allowance  is  the  barest  minimum.  We  thought 
that  no  one  could  do  satisfactory  work  with  less  than  five 
periods  a  week,  with  at  least  one  of  these  a  double  period. 
In  some  of  the  best  schools  there  is  a  double  period  for 
physics  every  day  in  the  week,  or  ten  periods  in  the  school 
program.  So,  considering  conditions  all  over  the  country, 
we  felt  that  we  were  making  a  very  modest  minimum.  You 
have,  no  doubt,  noticed  that  there  are  a  great  many  questions 
in  regard  to  physics  teaching  which  are  not  considered  in 
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this  report,  such  as  the  laboratory  examination.  This  was 
discust,  but  it  Avas  decided  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
its  general  adoption. 

Another  subject  which  we  tackled  was  the  laboratory  note- 
book. This  was  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  ad- 
ministration. The  secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  said,  "  We  can  not  handle  all  these  tons  of 
notebooks."  The  readers  and  examiners  felt  that  thirty  per 
cent,  was  altogether  too  much  for  the  notebook  alone.  The 
only  thing  the  reader  could  judge  in  the  notebook  is  the 
grade  of  teaching  in  the  school.  AH  the  notebooks  from  one 
school  look  much  alike.  There  is  very  little  individuality 
shown  in  the  notebook.  When  you  compare  the  notebooks 
of  one  school  with  those  of  another,  you  are  simply  comparing 
the  school's  equipment  and  teacher.  Notebooks  are  necessary, 
and  we  expect  them  to  be  carefully  kept,  as  before,  and  in- 
spected by  the  colleges. 

It  has  surprized  some  of  us  to  find  how  kindly  this  defini- 
tion has  been  received,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Some 
do  not  understand,  however,  why  it  has  aroused  so  little  ad- 
verse criticism.  I  think  I  have  the  explanation  in  the  fact 
that  we  dodged  the  questions  where  the  real  fireworks  had 
been  going  on  for  the  past  few  years.  As  an  illustration: 
we  did  not  definitely  mention  Newton's  Second  Law  of 
Motion,  but  simply  gave  the  general  topic,  Newton's  Laws  of 
Motion.  Thus  we  have  left  the  extent  and  method  of  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
Another,  about  which  we  were  not  very  definite,  was  that  of 
absolute  unity,  such  as  dynes,  ergs,  etc.  Here  again  we  tried 
to  g^ve  the  individual  teacher  the  utmost  liberty  in  the  method 
of  his  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  to  the  headmasters 
about  what  seems  to  me  the  really  important  thing  needed  to 
improve  physics  teaching.  I  do  not  think  a  new  definition  is 
a  matter  of  very  great  moment,  but  I  do  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  secure  better  conditions  for  the 
teaching  of  physics. 

What  are  some  of  these  conditions? 
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In  the  first  place,  the  hardest  thing  of  all  is  to  get  good 
teachers  of  physics.  Why  is  this?  It  is  because  a  man  who 
is  good  in  physics  has  many  opportunities  and  openings  in 
engineering  and  other  departments  of  science.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  get  him  to  go  into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Then,  too,  it  must  be  confest  that  many  of  our 
colleges  are  doing  very  poor  work  in  physics.  The  result  is 
that  very  few  students  make  physics  their  major  subject. 
The  instruction  in  our  colleges  and  technical  schools  is  too 
often  simply  physical  measurements, — measurements,  all  the 
time;  the  meaning  of  the  general  principles  and  their  useful 
applications  are  not  duly  emphasized. 

Physics  is  a  hard  subject  to  teach.  The  classes  in  it  are 
too  large  and  too  many,  I  was  much  surprized  on  visiting  a 
model  high  school  here  in  the  city,  to  find  laboratory  sections 
of  thirty-two  pupils.  We  physics  teachers  have  got  to  fight 
against  such  impossible  conditions  as  these.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  New  England  is  ruled  off  the  map  by  the  average 
New  Yorker,  it  must  be  said  that  we  are  far  better  situated 
so  far  as  opportunities  are  concerned.  In  my  own  school  we 
have  not  more  than  eighteen  in  a  laboratory  section. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  President  Eliot's  recommenda- 
tion in  the  Committee  of  Ten  Report,  that  all  teachers  of 
science  should  be  allowed  one-half  their  time  for  study  and 
preparation.  That  not  more  than  one-half  of  his  periods 
should  be  devoted  to  class  work.  I  think  this  is  another  thing 
for  us  physics  teachers  to  fight  for.  I  was  fortunate  in 
working  for  eight  years  under  a  headmaster  who  said  he  ex- 
pected his  teachers  to  study  as  well  as  to  teach.  I  suspect 
that  not  many  headmasters  keep  that  end  clearly  in  view. 
Not  many  encourage  their  teachers  to  study.  Physics  is,  of 
all  subjects,  a  growing  subject.  The  theories  are  constantly 
changing,  and  the  practical  applications  are  multiplying  every 
day.  What  physics  teacher  does  not  have  questions  coming 
up  every  week  about  flying  machines?  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  physics  teacher  has  very  little  time  for  this  outside  study 
and  preparation;  for  he  is  assigned  various  additional  school 
duties,  such  as  looking  after  the  school  paper,  orchestra,  or 
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some  athletic  team.  You  would  be  surprized  to  learn  how 
much  time  your  physics  teacher  has  to  consume  in  getting 
out  apparatus,  testing  it,  repairing  it  here  and  there,  putting  it 
away  again,  washing  bottles,  and  doing  other  work  that  a  good 
intelligent  janitor  could  be  taught  to  do. 

In  order  to  make  physics  more  attractive  and  intelligible 
to  our  students,  we  should  not  allow  them  to  wait  until  the 
last  year  of  the  high  school  course  before  getting  a  glimpse 
of  the  subject.  This  might  be  done  in  the  first  year  in  an 
introductory  course  in  elementary  science,  consisting  mainly 
of  lecture-table  demonstrations  by  the  teacher. 

N.  Henry  Black 
RoxBUSY  Latin  School 
Boston,  Mass. 


VII 


REPORT    OF    THE    COMMISSION    ON    COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS    IN   LATIN 

At  its  annual  meeting-  in  1908  the  American  Philological 
Association,  acting  upon  petitions  from  the  Classical  Associa- 
tion of  New  England,  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  the  Qassical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and 
South,  past  this  vote: — 

Resolved,  That  there  be  constituted  under  the  authority  of  this  Associa- 
tion a  commission  of  fifteen  members  on  college-entrance  requirements 
in.  Latin,  to  formulate  definitions  of  such  requirements  and  to  further 
the  adoption  of  these  definitions  by  our  colleges  and  universities,  in  the 
interest  of  that  uniformity  toward  the  attainment  of  which  this  Associa- 
tion in  the  vote  of  December  28,  1907,  promised  to  "  lend  all  aid  in  its 
power." 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  who  are  present 
as  representatives  of  the  Classical  Associations  of  New  England,  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  the  Middle  West  and  South  be  constituted  a  com- 
mittee to  select  the  commission  named  above;  further,  that  this  commis- 
sion shall  consist  of  four  members  each,  two  representing  colleges  and 
two  representing  secondary  schools,  from  the  Classical  Associations  of 
New  England  and  the  Atlantic  States,  and  seven  members  from  the 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South,  four  representing 
colleges  and  three  representing  secondary  schools,  and  shall  include  the 
committee  of   selection. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  selection  of  the  Commis- 
sion, W.  G.  Hale,  J.  C.  Kirtland,  and  Gonzales  Lodge,  asked 
the  Latin  departments  of  certain  universities  to  designate  rep- 
resentatives and  left  to  the  three  Classical  Associations  the 
choice  of  the  members  to  represent  secondary  schools.  The 
committee  deemed  it  important  that  four  universities  which 
admit  students  only  on  examination,  two  within  the  territory 
of  the  Classical  Association  of  New  England  and  two  within 
the  territory  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
should  be  represented  on  the  Commission,  and  thus  made  up 
the  complement  of  college  representatives  allowed  to  these 
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associations  by  the  vote  establishing  the  Commission;  in  the 
case  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and 
South  institutions  in  different  parts  of  its  territory  were 
selected.  As  finally  constituted,  the  Commission  consists  of 
the  following  members: — 


Walter     Dennison,     University    of  B.     W.     Mitchell,     Central     High 

Michigan.  School,   Philadelphia. 

W.  G.  Hale,  University  of  Chicago.  C.  H.  Moore,  Harvard  University. 

M.    M.    Hart,    William    McKinley  F.     P.     Moulton,    Hartford    High 

High  School,  St.  Louis.  School. 

J.  W.  D.  Ingersoll,  Yale  University.  J.     J.     Schlicher,     State     Normal 

J.-'  C.     Kirtland,     Philips     Exeter  School,  Terre  Haute. 

Academy.  R.  B.  Steele,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Gonzalez  Lodge,   Teachers  College,  D.  R.  Stuart,  Princeton  University. 

Columbia  University.  William  Tappan,  Jefferson  School, 

D.  W.  Lothman,  East  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Cleveland.  .\.  T.  Walker,  University  of  Kansas. 


As  soon  as  all  the  members  had  been  appointed,  a  chairman 
was  elected.  He  submitted  to  the  members  interrogatories 
covering  all  the  matters  that  had  been  proposed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commission  and  such  others  as  are  involved 
in  the  demand  for  uniform  requirements  and  uniform  exam- 
inations, and  they  sent  their  answers,  with  the  arguments  with 
which  they  supported  their  opinions,  to  their  colleagues.  This 
preliminary  discussion  prepared  the  way  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Commission,  which  was  held  in  Cleveland  on  October 
29  and  30,  1909.  All  members  were  present  at  every  session, 
and  the  following  definitions  of  college  entrance  requirements 
in  Latin  were  adopted  by  unanimous  votes : — 

I.      AMOUNT  .\N'D  RANGE  OF  THE  READING  REQUIRED 

:  I.  The  Latin  reading  required  of  candidates  for  admission  to  college, 
without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  particular  authors  and  works,  shall 
be  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  war,  I-IV;  Cicero,  the  orations 
against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias;  V^ergil, 
Aeneid,  I-VL 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  shall  be  selected  by  the  schools  from 
the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  {Gallic  war  and  Civil  war) 
aitd'^epos    {Lives)',   Cicero    (orations,  letters,   and  De  Senectute)    and 
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Sallust    {Catiline  and  Jugurthine  war)  ;  Vergil    (Bucolics,  Georgits,  and 
Aeneid)  and  Ovid  {Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

II.      SUBJECTS   AND    SCOPE  OF  THE  EXAMINATIONS 

1.  Translation  at  Sight.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  translation  at 
sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and  range 
of  ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by 
the  reading  indicated  above. 

2.  Prescribed  Reading.  Candidates  will  be  examined  also  upon  the 
following  prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law 
and  for  Archias,  and  Vergil,  Aeneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI  at  the 
option  of  the  candidate,  with  questions  on  subject-matter,  literary  and 
historical  allusions,  and  prosody.  Every  paper  in  which  passages  from 
the  prescribed  reading  are  set  for  translation  will  contain  also  one  or 
more  passages  for  translation  at  sight ;  and  candidates  must  deal  satis- 
factorily with  both  these  parts  of  the  paper,  or  they  will  not  be  given 
credit  for  either  part. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition.  The  examinations  in  grammar  and 
composition  will  demand  thoro  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections, 
all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of 
the  prose  authors  read  in  school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in 
writing  simple  Latin  prose.  The  words,  constructions,  and  range  of 
ideas  called  for  in  the  examinations  in  composition  will  be  such  as  are 
common  in  the  reading  of  the  year,  or  years,  covered  by  the  particular 
examination. 

Note. — The  examinations  in  grammar  and  composition  may  be  either  in  separate 
papers  or  combined  with  other  parts  of  the  Latin  examination,  at  the  option  of  each  indi- 
vidual institution;  and  nothing  in  any  of  the  above  definitions  of  the  requirements 
shall  be  taken  to  prevent  any  college  from  asking  questions  on  the  grammar,  prosody, 
or  subject-matter  of  any  of  the  passages  set  for  translation,  if  it  so  desires. 

SUGGESTIONS   CONCERNING  PREPARATION 

Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  in  school  with  the  first 
lessons  in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur,  and  should  con- 
tinue thruout  the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure  correct 
methods  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  developing  the  ability  to  take  in  the  meaning 
of  each  word — and  so,  gradually,  of  the  whole  sentence — just  as  it  stands; 
the  sentence  should  be  read  and  understood  in  the  order  of  the  original, 
with  full  appreciation  of  the  force  of  each  word  as  it  comes,  so  far  as 
this  can  be  known  or  inferred  from  that  which  has  preceded  and  from 
the  form  and  the  position  of  the  word  itself.  The  habit  of  reading  in 
this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best  preparation 
for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  translation,  how- 
ever, should  be  a  mechanical  metaphrase.  Nor  should  it  be  a  mere  loose 
paraphrase.  The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated,  gathered 
in  the  way  described  above,  should  finally  be  exprest  in  clear  and  natural 
English. 

A  written  examination  can  not  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  in- 
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struction  in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both. 
The  school  work  in  Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud, 
writing  from  dictation,  and  translation  from  the  teacher's  reading. 
Learning  suitable  passages  by  heart  is  also  ver>-  useful,  and  should  be 
more  practised. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Latin  he  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater  facility 
in  reading.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and 
regular  work  in  composition  during  the  time  in  which  the  poetry  is  read 
as  models. 

Increased  stress  upon  translation  at  sight  in  entrance  ex- 
aminations is  not  recommended  solely  upon  the  ground  of  the 
merits  of  this  test  of  the  training  and  the  ability  of  the  can- 
didate for  admission  to  college.  Two  other  considerations  had 
great  weight  with  the  Commission :  the  desirability  of  leaving 
the  schools  free  to  choose,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  Latin 
to  be  read  by  their  students ;  and  the  possibility  of  encouraging 
students  and  teachers  alike  to  look  upon  the  school  work  as 
directed  toward  the  mastery  of  .the  laws  of  language  and  the 
learning  to  read  Latin,  rather  than  the  passing  of  examina- 
tions of  known  content,  a  superficial  knowledge  of  which  may 
be  gained  by  means  unprofitable  in  themselves  and  in  their 
effect  upon  the  student's  habits  even  vicious.  The  Commis- 
sion is  supported  in  this  recommendation  by  resolutions  past 
by  the  American  Philological  Association,  the  Classical  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England,  the  Classical  Association  of  the  At- 
lantic States,  and  various  smaller  organizations  of  teachers. 
Moreover,  the  recommendation  is  in  line  with  the  practise  of 
other  countries  and  the  present  tendency  in  our  own  country. 

The  adoption  by  the  colleges  of  the  definitions  of  require- 
ments formulated  by  the  Commission  will  not  necessitate  any 
change  in  the  reading  of  the  schools,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  usual  course  of  four  books  of  the  Gallic 
zvar,  six  orations  of  Cicero,  and  six  books  of  the  Aen-eid  will 
be  at  once  generally  abandoned  or  greatly  modified.  The 
course  of  study  is  not  so  likely  to  change  as  the  methods  of 
study.  The  Commission  feels,  however,  that  it  is  wise  to  open 
the  way  for  a  wider  range  of  reading,  and  that  the  schools 
should  have  the  right  to  select  the  material  to  be  read,  the 
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colleges  contenting  themselves  with  evidence  that  the  reading 
has  been  so  done  as  to  furnish  the  right  sort  of  training  and 
the  necessary  preparation  for  their  work.  A  flexible  course 
of  reading  has  many  advantages.  A  change  may  be  made 
when  an  author  or  style  becomes  wearisome  or  has  grown 
so  familiar  that  the  change  makes  for  a  maximum  of  accom- 
plishment, and  the  student  who  must  repeat  a  year's  work 
will  generally  do  better  if  he  has  new  reading.  Besides,  all 
authors  and  works  are  not  equally  suitable  for  all  schools; 
difference  in  age  and  grasp  should  be  taken  into  account, 
and  students  usually  read  with  most  interest  and  profit  that 
to  which  their  teachers  come  with  most  enthusiasm.  The 
teacher,  too,  should  have  some  incentive  to  increase  his  own 
familiarity  with  the  literature. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  reading  has  not  been 
diminished  from  the  requirements  now  in  force.  The  col- 
leges which  admit  students  on  certificates  from  the  schools 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  exacting  this  amount,  and  experience 
shows  that  the  substitution  of  sight-examinations  for  exam- 
inations in  prescribed  work  has  a  tendency  to  increase  rather 
than  reduce  the  amount  of  reading.  It  will  be  noticed,  also, 
that  the  choice  of  reading  has  not  been  left  entirely  to  the 
schools.  In  addition  to  the  more  definite  prescription  of 
works  for  examination,  the  requirements  limit  the  reading 
in  school  to  certain  works  not  usually  read  in  colleges.  Only 
schools  which  read  more  than  the  required  amount  will  be 
free  to  go  beyond  these  bounds. 

The  Commission  has  prescribed  for  examination  portions 
of  the  reading  intended  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  school 
course  only,  inasmuch  as  students  usually  take  the  entrance 
examinations  at  the  ends  of  these  years.  It  is  expected  that 
colleges  which  require  only  two  years  of  Latin  for  entrance, 
or  accept  so  much  as  a  complete  preparatory  course,  will  set 
examinations  in  translation  at  sight  rather  than  prescribe 
any  portion  of  the  reading. 

The  Commission  was  instructed  by  the  American  Philolog- 
ical Association  not  only  to  formulate  definitions  of  the  col- 
lege entrance  requirements  in  Latin,  but  also  to  further  the 
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adoption  of  these  definitions  by  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country,  in  the  interest  of  uniformity.  A  vote  past 
by  the  Philological  Association  in  1907  indorsed  the  demand 
that  the  requirements  of  different  institutions  should  be  ex- 
prest  in  identical  terms,  and  this  vote  was  approved  in  the 
subsequent  action  of  the  Classical  Associations.  The  Com- 
mission therefore  respectfully  petitions  the  authorities  of 
colleges  and  universities  to  adopt,  without  material  altera- 
tion, the  definitions  of  requirements  formulated  by  it.  When 
uniformity  has  once  been  established,  it  will  be  easy  to  correct 
these  definitions  or  change  the  requirements  themselves  by 
concerted  action,  if  they  are  found,  after  sufficient  trial,  to 
be  unsatisfactory.  The  Commission  has  not  attempted  to 
make  full  definition  of  the  requirements  or  a  complete  plan 
of  examination.  Altho  it  has  confined  its  recommendations 
almost  entirely  to  the  requirements  and  examinations  in  read- 
ing, it  believes  it  has  made  possible  the  removal  of  most  of 
the  vexations  attending  the  present  variety  in  the  Latin  re- 
quirements. 

John   C.   Kirtland    (Chairman)       Clifford  H.  Moore 

W.  Dennison   (Secretary)  F.  P.  Moulton 

W.  G.  Hale.  J.  J.  Schlicher 

Maynard  M.  Hart  R.  B.  Steele 

J.  IV.  D.  Ingersoll  Duane  Reed  Stuart 

Gonzales  Lodge  William  Tap  pan 

Daniel  W.  Lothman  A.  T.  Walker 
Benjamin  W.  Mitchell 


The  Commission  voted  on  December  28  to  ask  colleges 
adopting  the  definitions  of  requirernents  proposed  by  it  to 
announce  their  action  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year,  and  to  hold  the  first  examinations  under  the  new  plan  in 
1911. 
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IX 

DISCUSSIONS  ' 

THE    SERVICE    OF    WILLIAM    TORREY    HARRIS   TO 
BRITISH  EDUCATION 

Before  it  is  too  late,  I  am  anxious  to  record,  however  in- 
adequately, the  great  ser\'ice  which  the  late  Dr.  Harris  ren- 
dered to  British  education  during  a  period  of  critical  im- 
portance and  of  momentous  change. 

The  readers  of  the  Educational  Review  are  aware  that 
in  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  education  in  England 
has  been  quickened  with  a  new  life  thruout  its  structure,  from 
the  universities  to  the  elementary  schools.  This  change  may 
be  traced  in  great  part  to  the  influence  of  three  ideas  which 
have  worked  in  the  mind  of  the  people.  England  has  begim 
to  realize,  as  never  before  in  her  modern  history,  the  funda- 
mental unity  of  all  branches  of  national  education.  Secondly, 
she  has  shaken  off  the  habit  of  thinking  that  the  less  the 
central  government  has  to  do  with  education  the  better,  and 
has  welcomed  a  more  generous  view  of  the  part  which  the 
central  authority  of  the  state  should  bear  in  stimulating  and 
in  aiding  educational  progress  of  all  kinds.  Thirdly,  she 
has  discarded  a  narrow  conception  of  the  woric  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  has  set  her  face  towards  the  more  liberal 
provision  of  educational  opportunity  for  the  masses  of  the 
people.  This  change  of  mind  has  been  due  to  many  causes, 
amongst  which  the  influence  of  American  example  has  had 
an  important  place.  That  influence  has  come  to  us  thru  vari- 
ous channels — thru  the  press,  thru  friendly  intercourse  with 
American  visitors  to  Europe,  thru  the  writings  of  American 
teachers,  thru  the  travels  of  English  administrators  and  teach- 
ers in  the  United  States.  But  in  bringing  about  this  change 
of  opinion,  four  or  five  leaders  of  American  educational 
thought  have  been  especially  influential.     The  late  Dr.  Harris 
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was  one  of  these,  and  on  the  present  occasion  I  speak  of 
him  alone,  tho  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  work  of  Harris 
as  an  individual  from  that  which  he  did  as  head  of  the  staff 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  as  a  member  of  a  group  of 
friends  inspired  by  a  high  ideal  of  public  service. 

In  1905,  in  the  last  months  of  Lord  Rosebery's  government, 
Mr.  Arthur  Acland,  then  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  secured 
the  assent  of  the  Treasur}'  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
branch  of  the  Education  Department,  under  the  title  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports.  The  work  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  was,  in  part,  the  model 
which  Mr.  Acland  felt  justified  in  asking  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  follow,  with  such  modifications  as  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  our  educational  administration  rendered  neces- 
sary. A  few  months  later,  in  the  early  days  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
government,  the  permanent  officials  of  the  Education  De- 
partment had  to  frame  the  detailed  plan  for  the  operations  of 
the  new  Office  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports.  At  this 
juncture  the  services  of  Dr.  Harris  were  timely  and  mem- 
orable. He  supplied  the  department  with  full  details  as  to 
the  working  of  the  bureau,  and  gave  other  guidance  of  in- 
dispensable value.  This  debt  was  acknowledged  by  the  pub- 
lication, in  the  first  volume  of  Special  reports  on  educational 
subjects,  1907,  of  an  article  by  Sir  Robert  Morant,  now  perma- 
nent secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  at  that  time 
assistant  director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports.  The  first 
paragraph  of  the  article  runs  as  follows :  "  Every  student 
of  education  is  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  work  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Its  volumes,  published  under  the 
direction  of  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris,  have  probably  done 
more  than  any  other  single  agency  to  encourage  a  comparative 
study  of  the  science  and  art  of  education,  and  of  the  various 
systems  of  educational  administration  now  in  force  in  the 
different  countries  of  the  world."  Our  debt  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  steadily  increased  since  that  date  and  has 
been  even  enhanced  by  the  labors  of  the  present  commissioner, 
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Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  the  most  recent  of  whose  reports 
reaches  me  as  these  words  are  written. 

Dr.  Harris  had  a  further  and  more  personal  influence  upoil 
English  educational  thought  at  the  critical  period  thru  which 
it  has  recently  been  passing.  He  realized  that  a  national 
system  of  education  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  historic  con- 
ditions, and  must  bear  the  impress  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
people  which  it  is  designed  to  ser\-e.  He  saw  clearly  that 
in  English  education  the  administrative  methods  employed 
must  be  in  some  respects  different  from  those  adopted  in 
Scotland,  and  again,  that  in  Ireland  and  Wales  the  educa- 
tional systems  would  rightly  develop  on  somewhat  different 
lines  from  those  of  Scotland  and  England,  respectively.  This 
view,  and  the  sympathy  with  which  it  was  exprest,  drew 
towards  him  many  British  students  and  administrators,  and 
encouraged  them  in  the  belief  that  they  might  look  for  a 
reform  in  English  education  upon  lines  which  would  com- 
prize some  of  the  best  results  of  American  and  German  ex- 
perience without  breaking  with  our  own  historic  past.  Dr. 
Harris  had  a  deep  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  histor>',  and 
skilfully  applied  it  to  the  questions  of  practical  policy  in 
regard  to  which  he  was  consulted  by  friends  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

Important,  however,  as  was  his  work  as  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  wide  as  was  the  circulation  of  his  writ- 
ings upon  educational  questions  in  their  bearing  upon  national 
and  international  life,  it  was  thru  his  personal  intercourse  with 
individuals  that  Dr.  Harris  exerted  his  greatest  influence  upon 
current  educational  thought  and  practise.  It  is  now  more 
than  twenty  years  since  I  first  had  the  honor  of  visiting  him 
in  his  office  at  Washington,  and  the  recollection  of  his  delicate 
and  considerate  courtesy  is  vivid  in  my  mernory.  From  that 
time  till  the  year  of  his  resignation  we  were  in  constant 
communication,  mostly  by  letter,  but  often  in  personal  inter- 
course in  the  United  States  or  in  this  country.  No  day  was 
ever  so  busy  as  to  disturb  the  sense  of  leisure  with  which 
he  received  a  visitor  from  a  distance.  No  personal  anxiety 
was  ever  so  great  as  to  throw  a  shadow  upon  the  sunshine 
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of  his  talk.  And  what  he  was  so  good  as  to  do  for  me  he 
did  for  hundreds  of  my  fellow-countrymen  during-  these  years 
of  increasing  intimacy  of  intercourse  between  America  and 
Great  Britain.  No  one  can  measure  the  results,  far-reaching 
and  beneficial  in  a  thousand  ways,  which  have  followed  his^ 
willingness  to  place  his  immense  knowledge  and  ripe  wisdom 
at  the  service  of  those  who  came  to  seek  illumination  from 
him.  He  was  the  Nestor  of  modern  education.  And  his 
works  do  follow  him. 

Michael  E.  Sadler 

Weybridge,  England 


A  CONSIDERATION  OF  PROPOSED  CHANGES   IN  THE  COL- 
LEGE  ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS    IN    ENGLISH 

A  conference  of  English  teachers  representing  several  New 
England  colleges  and  universities  was  held  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, on  January  26  and  27,  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering possible  changes  in  the  entrance  requirements  in  English. 
The  discussion  was  a  more  harmonious  one  than  is  usually 
heard  in  an  assembly  of  this  sort:  the  demand  for  better 
preparation  in  grammar  and  the  "  mechanics  "  of  composition, 
was  virtually  unanimous;  and  the  proposal  that  the  group  of 
books  assigned  for  study  and  practise  be  abolished  from  the 
list  of  entrance  requirements,  was  supported  by  a  sound 
majority. 

There  is  something  invidious  in  the  first  demand  only  in  so 
far  as  it  conveys  the  implication  that  emphasis  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  details  of  composition  at  the  expense  of  more  educative 
phases  of  composition  work,  and  this,  indeed,  was  the  explicit 
desire  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  conference.  The  two 
proposed  changes  might  seem  intended  to  supplement  each 
other,  since  the  second  provides  for  the  entering  student's 
esthetic  cultivation,  his  forming  a  taste,  a  liking,  for  good 
books,  rather  than  for  his  mental  discipline.  This,  however, 
was  accidental ;  there  was  no  attempt  to  consider  the  question 
in  a  complete,  systematic  way,  and  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Harvard  representative  that  it  be  so  discust,  met  with  no  re- 
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sponse.  The  body  was  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  practical 
instructors,  who  had  come  to  Providence  not  only  unth  a  strong 
sense  of  specific  deficiencies  in  the  preparation  of  their  students, 
but  also  a  firm  conviction  as  to  how  these  deficiencies  were  to  be 
remedied.  The  ideas,  that  there  is  an  element  of  absurdity  in 
setting  a  student  to  develop  paragraphs  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  composition,  while  his  master}-  of  sentence  structure 
is  imperfect,  and  that  the  close  study  of  books,  or  any  subject 
whatsoever,  creates  in  young  people  a  distaste  for  it.  were  re- 
ceived with  general  applause. 

Now,  tho  I  think  a  student  who  meets  the  entrance  require- 
m.ents  in  more  highly  inflected  languages,  really  knows  a  good 
deal  of  English  grammar;  tho  I  believe  his  failure  to  apply 
what  he  knows  is  due  largely  to  confusion  of  idea*  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  incorrect  speech  to  which  he  is  accustomed;  tho 
I  know  that  correctness  is  a  more  mature  quality  of  style  than 
effectiveness ;  tho  I  see  an  element  of  absurdity  in  teaching  the 
indention  of  paragraphs  before  teaching  the  organization  of 
ideas  into  paragraphs ;  tho  I  know  that  undue  attention  to  these 
matters  creates  a  distaste  for  composition  and  gives  us  stu- 
dents whose  chief  object  in  writing  is  to  escape  red  ink;  and 
tho  the  student  who  contrives  to  combine  words  in  good  use 
into  unmeaning  sentences  free  from  solecisms,  is  my  permanent 
despair,  while  I  can  correct  in  a  short  time  the  ignorance  that 
is  responsible  for  any  specific  faults  in  grammar  or  punctua- 
tion or  paragraphing — tho  I  have  these  reasons  to  reconcile 
me  to  the  existing  condition,  I  should  gladly  support  any  plan 
for  securing  improvement  in  the  mechanics  of  composition 
that  did  not  seem  to  me  to  entail  serious  loss  in  other  directions. 

And,  altho  I  have  heard  from  college  instructors  in  literature 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  average  sophomore  is  incapable 
of  reading  understandingly  anything  more  difficult  than  Long- 
fellow's poetry ;  tho  I  do  not  believe  that  all  detailed  study  of 
literature  or  any  other  subject  in  itself  resourceful,  necessarily 
creates  a  distaste  for  it  in  a  subfreshman.  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  boy  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  is  capable  of  knowing  the 
charm  of  intimate  knowledge  of  a  worthy  tiling  as  well  as  the 
sense  of  enlargement  that  comes  with  the  first  view ;  and  tho 
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I  believe  the  intelligent  study  of  one  piece  of  literature  ought 
to  help  students  to  the  intelligent  reading  of  another,  still,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  young  people  to  read  much 
that  they  do  not  understand,  and  I  should  be  ready  enough  to 
have  the  detailed  study  of  literature  abolished  if  I  could  believe 
that   this   change  w^ould   provide   our   freshmen  v^ith   ideas. 

In  short,  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Providence  conference,  so  far 
as  they  go.  I,  too,  deplore  the  blundering  sentences  and  the 
dearth  of  ideas  that  too  often  characterize  freshman  English 
work;  I,  too,  want  students  who  use  better  English  and  have 
more  ideas.  But  I  can  not  see  that  either  of  these  palliatives 
will  mitigate  the  evil  against  which  it  is  directed.  The  empty- 
headedness  of  students  and  people  in  general  is  due  rather  to 
the  fact  that  they  read  too  much  without  thinking  about  it  than 
to  the  fact  that  they  read  a  little  thoughtfully,  and  the  benefit 
of  reading  what  one  does  not  understand  is  largely  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  intellectual  curiosity  with  which  one 
does  such  reading.  As  for  the  mechanics  of  composition — the 
boy  whose  preparation  in  composition  has  been  chiefly  on  these 
things  will,  on  beginning  to  work  with  ideas,  have  very  much 
the  experience  of  the  little  child  learning  to  talk,  who,  so  long 
as  he  speaks  parrotwise,  speaks  correctly  enough,  but  later, 
upon  trying  to  put  his  own  ideas  into  words,  gets  sadly  con- 
fused. Knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  grammar  and 
punctuation  is  one  thing;  the  application  of  that  knowledge  is 
quite  another.  The  rules  learned  in  the  grammar  school  and 
illuminated  by  the  acquaintance  with  the  grammar  of  other 
languages  gained  in  the  secondary  school,  are  habitually  ap- 
plied only  as  the  result  of  continued,  conscious  effort  on  the 
student's  part;  and  not  a  few  educated  people  find  it  neces- 
sary to  revise  the  sentences  of  a  first  draft  and  reread  their 
manuscript  for  errors  in  punctuation.  A  freshman  who  does 
not  care  for  composition  will  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  to 
cultivate  the  habit  of  correctness  in  detail ;  one  who  is  interested 
to  learn  can  very  quickly  be  furnished  with  the  knowledge 
needed  for  self-help. 

While  the  shifting  of   the   emphasis   demanded  by  these 
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changes  could  not  be  relied  on  to  accomplish  the  specific  ends 
desired,  it  would,  I  fear,  confirm  what  seems  to  me  the  most 
serious  difficulty  in  our  composition  work,  one  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  correct  in  the  year  or  the  two  years  of  required 
English  work  that  is  the  maximum  of  time  given  to  the  subject 
in  most  colleges.  This  is  the  student's  inability  to  do  a  pur- 
poseful piece  of  work  in  a  purposeful  way,  to  plan  or  forecast 
a  piece  of  work,  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning.  The  stu- 
dent too  often  does  his  work  in  piecemeal  fashion,  not  because 
he  is  indolent,  but  because  he  has  not  the  power  of  looking  at 
things  in  a  large  way.  There  are  upper-class  students  who 
simply  can  not  write  an  outline  fir  a  theme  until  after  the 
theme  is  written.  Their  concatenations  are  all  accidental. 
Such  coherence  as  Mrs.  Nickleby's  and  Dame  Quickly's  they 
know,  but  the  interrelations  and  the  subordinations  of  a  com- 
plex organic  unit  they  have  not  the  gjasp  to  comprehend.  The 
want  of  mental  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  college  student, 
and  the  want  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  English  instructor, 
make  it  next  to  impossible  to  correct  this  fault  if  it  is  neg- 
lected in  the  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  Barrett  Wendell's  English  composition  and  the  numer- 
ous, more  elementary  rhetorics  patterned  after  it,  have  put  com- 
position in  the  schools  in  the  United  States  in  a  fair  way  to  be, 
in  these  days  of  large  classes,  the  lecture  system,  and  incurious 
acquisitiveness,  the  safeguard  of  real  education.  Rhetoric,  as 
the  well-taught  x\merican  schoolboy  of  today  knows  it,  is  not  a 
specialized,  isolated  subject,  existing  for  the  sake  of  preparing 
a  boy  to  contribute  to  literature.  The  value  of  the  modem 
composition  course  is  measured,  not  by  the  effective  themes 
pigeonholed  in  the  office  of  the  English  department  as  a  re- 
sult of  it,  but  by  the  tendency  it  has  established  towards  think- 
ing clearly,  connectedly,  and  effectively.  Its  value  to  the  stu- 
dent is  primarily  the  thinking  it  makes  him  do,  the  unpacking, 
ransacking,  and  rearranging  of  the  stowed-away  contents  of 
his  brain  in  such  wise  as  to  make  what  he  has  really  his,  and 
to  help  him  to  a  larger  acquisition  by  enlarging  his  power  of 
apperception.  Such  a  composition  course  is  tributary  to  every 
course  in  the  curriculum. 
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When  this  work  is  not  begun  early,  the  freshman  presents 
himself  to  his  English  instructor  in  the  "  dry  sponge  "  con- 
dition that  we  hear  so  much  about,  so  far  as  dryness  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  dryness  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
sponge's  not  having  been  brought  into  contact  with  water 
enough.  When  the  ordinary  boy  enters  college  with  no  train- 
ing in  the  unified  and  coherent  organization  of  ideas,  as  has 
been  shown,  it  is  improbable  that  he  will  form  the  habit  in  col- ' 
lege — he  will  go  forth  into  society  another  facile  experimenter, 
with  little*  sense  of  relation,  for  all  the  potentially  valuable 
courses  he  has  taken  in  college.  If,  however,  the  training  is 
begun  in  the  early  years  of  ilhool,  on  simple  subjects  and  unre- 
mittingly carried  on  by  structural  study  of  increasingly  difficult 
specimens  of  literature,  and  by  the  writing  of  increasingly  long 
and  complex  themes,  the  student  of  ordinary  intelligence  will, 
whenever  his  academic  course  is  closed,  leave  school  with  at 
least  the  beginning  of  an  education.  Any  plan  that  would  have 
us  look  to  it  that  our  students  write  good  sentences  and  read 
good  books,  and  stops  there,  takes  into  consideration  the  tools 
and  the  material  upon  which  to  work,  but  leaves  out  of  count 
that  indispensable  requisite — the  power  of  the  worker. 

Frances  M.  Perry 
Wellesley  College 


X 
REVIEWS 

Laggards  in  our  schools — By  Leonard  P.  A\-res.    New  York:  Charities 
Publication  Committee,  1909.    xv+236  p.    $1.50. 

I  shall  describe  first  the  data  Mr.  Ayres  has  collected  and 
later  the  use  he  has  made  of  them. 

The  original  data  presented  are:  The  grade  enrollments  of 
63  cities  exprest  as  per  cents  of  the  number  of  children  7,  8, 
9,  10,  II,  and  12  years  old  divided  by  6;  the  number  of  pupils 
more  than  one  year  in  the  same  grade  in  Kansas  City  (Mo.), 
Springfield  (Ohio),  and  Williamsport  (Pa.);  the  number  of 
"double"  promotions  in  five  cities;  the  half-years  spent  in 
school  to  reach  a  given  grade  for  9,489  pupils  (selected  for 
completeness  of  record  from  20,000)  in  New  York  City;  the 
number  of  these  pupils  who  are  above  the  normal  age  because 
of  late  entrance  upon  school  life,  because  of  late  entrance  and 
failure  of  promotion,  and  because  of  failure  of  promotion 
alone;  the  difference  between  the  average  age  of  first  grade 
and  the  average  age  of  fifth-grade  pupils  in  29  cities ;  the  causes 
alleged  by  school  reports  for  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  high 
schools  in  5  cities,  and  from  elementary-  schools  in  6  cities; 
the  frequency  of  "  retardation  "  amongst  German,  American, 
Mixt,  Russian,  English,  Irish,  and  Italian  children  in  New 
York  City;  the  ratios  of  foreign-born  children  to  native  phis 
foreign-born  children  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  4 
cities;  the  ratios  of  children  hearing  a  foreign  language  at 
home  to  the  total  number  of  children  in  each  grade  in  Haver- 
hill, and  in  each  of  grades  i — 9  in  Xew  Britain;  the  ratios  of 
children  of  foreign  parents  to  the  total  for  each  grade  in  Read- 
ing (Pa.)  ;  and  such  ratios  for  foreign-born  and  native-born 
of  foreign  parents;  the  frequency  of  physical  defects  in  dull, 
normal,  and  bright  children,  compared  with  proper  regard  for 
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age;  evidence  of  the  slight  correlation  of  physical  defects  (ex- 
cept of  vision)  with  dulness,  and  of  their  large  inverse  cor- 
relation with  age;  the  number  of  pupils  attending  for  specified 
fractions  of  the  school  year  in  9  cities;  the  number  failing  of 
promotion  in  each  grade  of  the  elementary  school  in  16  cities, 
and  in  each  grade  of  the  high  school  in  4  cities;  certain  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  the  relation  of  sex  to  retardation  and  to 
elimination  in  15  cities;  the  relation  of  (A)  the  per  cent, 
which  (a)  the  enrollment  in  the  last  grammar  grade  is  of  (b) 
one-sixth  of  the  enrollment  of  pupils  7 — 12  inclusive,  to  (B) 
the  per  cent,  which  the  six-year-olds  are  of  (a)  and  also  to 
(C)  the  per  cent,  which  the  fifteen-year-olds  are  of  (a)  for  39 
cities;  the  relation  of  age  at  starting  to  age  at  graduation  in 
269  eighth  grade  pupils  in  New  York  City;  the  relation  of 
age  at  starting  to  age  when  in  the  fifth  grade  in  967  pupils  in 
New  York  City;  estimates  of  retardation  over  a  period  of 
years  for  6  cities;  the  percentages  of  the  entire  membership  of 
the  elementary  schools  that  were  enrolled  in  grades  Kg.,  i,  2, 
3,  and  4  in  47  cities  for  each  of  12  or  less  years;  and  certain 
minor  measurements. 

This  list  does  credit  to  Mr.  Ayres  and  to  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion. Moreover,  in  gathering  these  data  Mr.  Ayres  has  set  an 
excellent  example  to  students  of  education  in  not  asking 
school  officers  to  do  his  work  for  him.  He  has  turned  to  the 
published  reports  of  school  systems,  and  got  what  is  in  them, 
and  has  turned  to  the  unpublished  school  records  in  New  York 
City  to  get  what  is  in  them.  After  a  scientific  worker  in  edu- 
cation has  thus  worked  over  what  school  authorities  have 
themselves  said  in  print  or  put  on  record,  he  is  in  a  position 
to  request  certain  further  information  from  them.  It  would 
be  a  useful  custom  to  establish  that  a  student  of  education 
should,  as  Mr.  Ayres  has  done,  prove  his  devotion  and  schol- 
arship by  using  what  information  there  is  on  his  topic  before 
asking  school  officers  to  get  more.  And  in  the  case  of  in- 
sufficiencies in  his  data  which  he  would  have  had  to  ask 
school  officers  to  supply  I  shall  make  no  criticism. 

In  the  use  of  these  data  Mr.  Ayres  has  avoided  certain  er- 
rors, notably  the  neglect  of  the  inverse  correlation  of  physical 
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defects  with  age  and  the  neglect  of  the  effect  of  age  of  en- 
trance to  school  upon  rate  of  progress  therein.  But  his 
record  is  not  free  from  sins  both  of  omission  and  com- 
mission. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  he  fails  to  take  advantage  of  the 
records  of  single  pupils  in  New  York  City  to  answer  such 
questions  as :  — What  is  the  typical  rate  of  progress,  and  what 
are  in  detail  the  variations  from  it  of  pupils  entering  grade  i A 
at  six  years?  At  seven?  At  eight?  What  is  the  correla- 
tion between  (a)  failure  of  promotion  in  grade  iB  and  (x) 
failure  of  promotion  in  each  later  grade  (at  least  up  to  the 
grade  at  which  elimination  has  reached  5  or  lo  per  cent.)? 
Between  (b)  failure  of  promotion  in  grade  2A  and  (x) 
failure  of  promotion  in  each  later  grade?  Between  (c) 
failure  of  promotion  in  iB  and  2A  both  and  (x)  ?  etc.,  etc. 
These  correlations  are  of  the  utmost  importance  as  measures 
of  the  extent  to  which  failure  of  promotion  depends  upon  tem- 
porary environmental  causes  and  the  caprice  or  bad  judgment 
of  teachers  on  the  one  hand,  or  upon  some  permanent  defect 
in  the  pupil's  environment  or  own  nature  on  the  other.  There 
are  other  facts  of  importance  which  could  have  been  measured 
if  the  New  York  data  had  been  treated  by  the  individualizing 
instead  of  the  massing  method. 

He  also  fails  to  utilize  the  data  of  frequency  of  promotions 
as  a  help  toward  estimating  the  amount  of  retardation  in  the 
different  grades  or  toward  checking  the  estimates  which  he 
makes  from  the  comparison  of  age  and  grade  distributions. 
This  seems  inexcusable  and,  as  we  shall  see,  leaves  uncorrected 
a  very  grave  error  in  his  estimates. 

He  also  fails  to  utilize  the  data  of  the  age  distributions  in 
each  grade  fully.  After  estimating  elimination  by  ages  as  so 
much,  elimination  by  grades  as  so  much,  retardation  grade 
by  grade  as  so  much,  population  increase  as  so  much,  and 
death  as  so  frequent,  he  should  have  verified  his  estimates  by 
showing  that  they  would  result  in  the  grade  distribution  by 
ages  which  actually  exists.  He  should  at  least  have  published 
a  combined  age-grade  table  for  all  cities  reporting  that  in- 
formation,  so   that  other  students   could  make  use  of  this 
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method  of  verifying  his  estimates.  Such  a  table  would  be  a 
more  useful  one  to  students  of  education  than  any  of  those 
which  he  has  calculated.  Its  derivation  would  take  not  over 
twelve  hours  for  50  cities,  the  separate  age-grade  tables  for 
each  city  being  at  hand. 

Mr.  Ayres's  chief  sin  of  commission  may  seem  a  little  one, 
but  it  is  disastrous.  He  treats  the  frequency  of  repetition 
of  the  grade  in  grades  6,  7,  8,  and  9  as  zero  in  amount !  He 
does  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  three  cities  in  which  the 
number  of  pupils  reported  as  repeaters  in  these  grades  give 
an  average  per  cent,  of  repeaters  in  grade  6  of  17  per  cent.+ 
AD  3  per  cent.,^  and  in  the  last  grammar  grade  of  8  per 
cent.  +  AD  3  per  cent.  He  does  it  in  face  of  the  further 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  repeaters  in  these  grades  in  two  of 
the  three  cities  is  exceptionally  low,  because  the  proportion 
of  failures  of  promotion  is  exceptionally  low. 

Upon  this  utterly  false  assumption  of  zero  repetition  of  a 
grade  beyond  the  fifth  rest  his  estimates  of  elimination.  They 
are,  of  course,  too  low.  Upon  his  estimates  of  elimination 
rest  his  estimates  of  retardation.  They  are,  of  course,  too 
high  for  the  earlier  grades,  and  too  low  for  the  late  grades. 

To  estimate  from  the  age  and  grade  distribution  how  many 
pupils  leave  school  in  a  given  grade,  and  how  many  pupils 
repeat  the  grade,  is  a  delicate  task.     Mr.  Ayres  has  failed  in  it. 

Where  the  issue  is  not  too  involved  Mr.  Ayres's  use  of  the 
data  is  satisfactory,  and,  altho  expert  students  of  education 
will  find  some  elaboration  of  the  obvious  and  a  certain 
grandiloquence  in  reporting  such  facts  as  that  children  often 
fail  of  promotion,  consequently  repeat  a  grade,  consequently 
are  over  fourteen  before  they  reach  the  last  grammar  grade, 
consequently  leave  school  before  completing  the  elementaiy 
course,  consequently  suffer,  and  that  something  should  be  done 
about  it,  they  will  read  the  book  with  interest  and  use  it  for 
reference  with  profit. 

The  ordinary  student  of  education  will  be  misled  as  to  the 
amount  of  elimination  and  retardation  in  the  different  grades, 

'This  means  that  on  the  average  the  true  results  for  all  cities  may  be 
expected  to  vary  from  17  by  3;  that  it  may  possibly  vary  from  it  by  even 
as  much  as  12. 
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and  probably  also  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  latter  is  due  to 
faulty  administration  of  schools.  But  he  will  also  learn  of 
the  existence  of  many  important  problems,  and  be  given  sub- 
stantially correct  answers  to  many  of  them. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 
Teachers  College 

CoLUMBL\  University 


Mental  discipline  and  educational  Values — By  W.  H.  Heck,  M.A.,  pro- 
fessor of  education  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company,  1969.     147  p.    $1.00  net. 

First  of  all,  this  book  is  significant  in  that  it  marks  the 
second  stage  of  the  present-day  attack  on  the  doctrine  of 
formal  discipline.  I  say  present-day  attack  advisedly;  for 
Herbart's  destruction  of  the  faculty  psychology  some  genera- 
tions back  proved  unavailing  against  the  universally  accepted 
doctrine  of  discipline  in  education  founded  on  Locke's  theory 
of  the  faculties.  It  was  reserved  for  the  past  two  decades 
to  see  the  measurements  of  the  newer  psychology  deal  what 
now  appears  to  be  the  deathblow  to  the  long  accepted  doc- 
trine of  the  indiscriminate  transfer  of  mental  power  and  skill. 

But  if  the  psychologists  have  fought  the  battle  to  something 
like  a  definite  issue,  there  be  many  others  interested  who 
know  of  the  battle  only  by  the  distant  din.  These  have  been 
told  that  the  battle  has  been  won  against  formal  discipline; 
but  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  they  know  nothing;  or,  to 
drop  a  figure  already  becoming  unwieldy,  there  are  many 
earnest  students  of  education,  both  in  preparation  for  work 
and  already  engaged  in  it,  psychological  laymen,  if  you  please, 
who  wish  to  learn  alike  the  results  of  current  thinking  and 
the  grounds  on  which  these  results  are  based.  Being  laymen 
in  psychology-,  they  have  no  access  to  the  mass  of  literature 
already  accumulated  on  the  question,  and  besides  lack  the 
time  and  inclination  necessary  to  make  an  adequate  study  of 
all  that  has  appeared. 

It  is  to  meet  this  need,  now  growing  more  acute,  that  Pro- 
fessor Kteck  has  prepared  the  present  volume  on  Mental  dis- 
cipline.    As  stated  above,  the  first  significance  of  the  book 
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is  that  this  thought  movement  has  reached  the  stage  of  de- 
manding a  popular  and  accessible  presentation  of  the  merits 
and  results  of  the  controversy.  The  second  significance  is  seen 
in  the  skill  and  fairness  with  which  Professor  Heck  has  pre- 
sented the  needed  material.  For  it  is  neither  a  small  nor  an 
easy  task  to  make  a  proper  selection  from  so  great  a  mass 
of  literature  or  to  present  adequately  varying  viewpoints  in 
short  extracts.  Not  only  has  Professor  Heck  done  these 
things,  but  he  has  done  them  well.  Apparently,  no  important 
reference  has  been  overlookt,  and,  considering  the  very 
narrow  limitations  of  space,  the  excerpts  given  furnish  a  very 
adequate  basis  for  a  first-hand  appreciation  of  the  subject. 
As  the  references  include  the  July,  1909,  magazines,  none 
need  fear  that  the  survey  is  not  "  up-to-date."  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  dates  are  not  given  of 
the  publication  of  the  several  books  used  as  sources.  In  a 
controversial  discussion,  the  date  of  appearing  may  be  a  very 
pertinent  item. 

The  position  which  Professor  Heck  himself  takes  as  to  the 
resulting  curriculum  will  not  commend  itself  equally  to  all. 
The  division  of  the  spoil  is  usually  more  bitter  than  the  fight; 
and  quite  likely  much  more  experimentation  and  observation 
are  necessary  before  any  substantial  agreement  can  be  reached 
on  this  further  question.  The  author's  more  personal  views 
can  be  judged,  however,  on  their  own  merits,  without  any 
invalidation  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 

All  in  all,  the  book  is  well  done,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
author  and  on  the  part  of  the  publisher.  The  subject  is  so 
important,  and  this  work  so  pertinent  and  useful,  that  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  wide  sale  will  follow. 

If  this  work  should  stimulate  the  publication  of  similar 
books  on  practise,  on  fatigue,  on  at  least  one  of  the  phases 
of  memory,  on  spelling,  and  perhaps  some  other  of  the  better 
studied  topics  of  psychological  inquiry,  the  educational  public 
will  have  yet  another  reason  for  thanking  Professor  Heck 
for  this  excellent  little  book. 

W.  H.  KiLPATRICK 
Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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Professors  Russell  and  Hastings  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin have  prepared  a  simple  introductory  book  entitled  Ex- 
perimental dairy  bacteriology,  for  the  use  of  students  of  agri- 
culture. The  material  seems  to  be  well  arranged  and  suffi- 
ciently simple  to  enable  beginners  to  profit  by  the  book.  (Bos- 
ton:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1909.     147  p.     $1.00.) 

A  textbook  of  more  than  ordinary  significance  is  Elementary 
modern  chemistry,  by  Professor  Ostwald  of  Leipsic,  and  Mr. 
Morse  of  Harvard  University.  Nowhere  within  similar  com- 
pass have  we  seen  brougiit  together  so  much  and  so  well 
ordered  material  for  the  use  of  the  beginner  in  chemistry.  The 
book  ought  to  have  a  wide  use  thruout  the  United  States. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1909.     291  p.     $1.00.) 

The  sort  of  work  that  our  best  universities  are  turning  out 
is  admirably  illustrated  in  The  transition  in  Illinois  from  Brit- 
ish to  American  government,  by  Robert  L.  Schuyler,  instructor 
of  history  in  Yale  University.  The  book,  which  is  his  doc- 
torate dissertation,  represents  the  skilful  handling  of  new  ma- 
terial. (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1909. 
145  p.     $1.25.) 

A  very  thorogoing  piece  of  work  is  A  history  of  the  teach- 
ing of  elemetitary  geometry,  by  Alva  \V.  Stamper.  As  a  pupil 
of  David  Eugene  Smith,  the  author  has  caught  his  teacher's  en- 
thusiasm for  the  history  of  mathematical  teaching,  and  has 
made  an  indispensable  book  for  the  student  of  the  history  of 
education.  (New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1909.     163  p.     Si. 50.) 

Fairy  poetry,  selected  by  R.  S.  Bate,  is  an  interesting  group- 
ing of  good  material  from  English  literature  that  might  well 
be  made  familiar  to  school  children,  both  by  reason  of  its  form 
and    its    content.     (London:    George    Bell    &    Sons,    1909. 

135  P-) 
American  teachers  of  grammar  would  do  well  to  examine 

the  Senior  English  grammar,  by  A.  J.  Ashton,  for  the  reason 
that  it  represents  the  English  point  of  view  in  teaching  this 
fundamental  subject,  a  point  of  view  which  is  quite  different 
from  that  which  is  most  commonly  used  here  in  this  country. 
(London:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1909.    382  p.    3s.  6d.) 
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A  selection  from  President  Roosevelt's  writings,  entitled 
Stories  of  the  Great  West,  is  published  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany in  a  handsome  volume.  (New  York:  The  Centurv  Co., 
11909.     254  p.     6ck:.  net.) 

A  new  textbook  on  public  speaking  is  Essentials  of  public 
speaking  for  secondary  schools,  by  Professor  Fulton  of  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  Professor  Trueblood  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1909.  235 
p.    90c.) 

A  Handbook  of  Greek  archoeology,  by  Professor  Fowler 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  and  Professor  Wheeler  of 
Columbia  University,  is  a  beautiful  book.  It  is  in  high  degree 
scholarly,  and  almost  infinite  pains  have  obviously  been  taken 
with  the  illustrative  material.  The  book  deserves  the  first 
place  as  a  textbook  or  reference  book  in  its  subject.  (New 
York:  The  American  Book  Co.,  1909.     559  p.     $2.00.) 

Sir  Randall  Cremer  was  a  noble  soul,  and  his  splendid  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  international  arbitration  have  left  their  most 
lasting  impress.  This  extraordinary  career  is  well  outlined  in 
the  biographic  sketch  by  Evans.     (London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin, 

1909-     356  P-) 

We  wonder  sometimes  whether  any  one  can  be  taught  de- 
bating by  the  use  of  a  book,  but  the  steady  procession  of  books 
on  this  subject  appears  to  answer  our  question.  A  new  one 
is  Practical  argumentation,  by  Professor  George  K.  Pattee. 
(New  York:  Century  Co.,   1909.     363  p.     $1.10.) 

Romantic  legends  of  Spain  is  a  charmingly  made  book  that 
will  well  repay  reading.  It  is  translated  from  the  Spanish  of 
Becquer  by  the  Misses  Bates.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  1909.     300  p.     $1.50.) 

The  Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  congress  of  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America,  held  at  Pittsburg  in  May  last, 
covers  a  large  field,  and  contains  much  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive material.  The  syllabus  and  bibliography  are  par- 
ticularly useful.  (New  York:  Playground  Association  of 
America,  1909.     290  p.     15c.) 


XI 

NOTES  AND  NEWS  ^ 

Three  Educa-  In  an  address  delivered  some  time  since 
tional  Currents  before  the  Fulham  Educational  Council,  Pro- 
in  England  ^^^^^^  Michael  E.  Sadler  offered  a  most  in- 

structive analysis  of  the  important  currents  of  opinion  now 
prevailing  in  England  on  questions  of  education.  He  out- 
lines his  view  in  the  following  words: 

One  of  these  currents  flows  towards  realism.  This  drift  of  thought 
is  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  physical  science.  It  is  in  part  a  reaction 
against  the  bookish  tradition  which  schools  inherited  from  the  revival 
of  learning.  Realism  in  education  shows  itself  in  the  increased  use  of 
laboratory  work  in  science  teaching.  Realism  is  giving  a  more  objective 
turn  to  the  study  of  classical  and  medieval  history-.  Still  more  profound 
has  been  the  influence  of  realism  in  directing  our  thoughts  towards  the 
deeper  matters  in  education,  especially  towards  the  ethical  power  of  the 
corporate  life  of  the  school  community  and  towards  the  effect  of  the 
teacher's  personality,  example,  and  moral  presuppositions  upon  the  half- 
conscious  minds  of  his  pupils.  Realism  is  the  white  ant  which  is  destroy- 
ing conventional  ideas  in  education.  It  is  leading  us  to  doubt  the  value 
of  the  monastic  tradition  in  boarding  schools  for  boys.  It  is  popularizing 
the  idea  of  the  coeducation  of  boys  and  girls,  even  in  boarding  schools 
and  during  adolescence,  under  conditions  of  wise  and  watchful  super- 
vision, and  when  due  regard  is  had  for  the  different  needs  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  choice  and  intensity  of  studies.  Realism  is  also  produc- 
ing a  ferment  of  opinion  as  to  the  true  limits  of  religious  teaching  in 
schools  and  as  to  the  conditions  of  its  spiritual  efficacy. 

The  second  current  of  thought  in  English  educational  opinion  sets 
towards  democracy.  Democracy,  on  its  older  and  more  individualistic 
side,  favored  the  idea  of  the  educational  ladder.  On  its  more  recent 
and  collectivist  side,  it  shows  itself  distrustful  of  competition  in  schools, 
and  skeptical  as  to  the  wisdom  of  helping  ever>'  clever  child  to  rise 
into  the  ranks  and  interests  of  a  social  group  in  the  community  wealthier 
or  more  privileged  than  the  group  in  which  the  child  was  born.  "  Spar  tarn 
nactus  es"  (collectivist  democracy  is  inclined  to  say)  "  Spartam  nacta 
es;  hanc  exorna.  Don't  be  a  traitor  to  your  class;  use  all  the  education 
you  can  get  in  serving  those  among  whom  you  were  born."  In  both  its 
forms,  individualist  and  collectivist,  democracy  in  education  is  a  revolt 
against  class-privilege,  against  crippling  unfairness  in  social  opportimity. 
It  is  a  destructive  movement,  but  weak  on  the  constructive  side.     It  has 
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sapped  the  foundations  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  national  education. 
It  has  drawn  from  biology,  first,  a  doctrine  of  individual  competition, 
but  latterly  an  excessive  belief  in  the  moral  and  educational  power  of 
material  environment.  This  belief  is  not  strengthened  by  the  new 
developments  of  biological  theory. 

The  third  current  of  thought  is  anti-governmentalism.  This  is  already 
strong,  but  is  not  yet  fully  recognized  for  what  it  is,  namely,  the  coming 
reaction  against  doctrinaire  bureaucratic  collectivism.  The  anti- 
governmentalist  distrusts  bureaucracy  as  always  tending  towards 
organized  mediocrity.  Collectivism  prescribes  bureaucracy,  and  more 
bureaucracy  for  every  social  ill.  The  anti-governmentalist  thirsts  for 
real  freedom,  for  the  right  to  speak  his  mind  and  to  go  his  own  way,  even 
if  it  be  to  his  own  hurt.  He  loves  the  open  road.  The  coUectivist 
hankers  after  the  pattern  State,  conscientiously  planned,  meritoriously 
designed,  scientifically  governed  by  civil  servants  at  moderate  salaries 
illuminated  by  the  hope  of  small  annual  increments  and  rounded  off 
far  down  the  vale  of  years  with  a  snug  pension.  The  anti-governmentalist 
feels  towards  this  sort  of  thing  as  Becky  Sharp  felt  towards  Miss 
Pinkerton's  Academy.  He  is  restive  under  punctilious  routine.  His 
temperament  is  as  radically  different  from  the  collectivists  as  was  the 
temperament  of  the  Cavalier  from  that  of  the  Puritan.  Now,  as  in 
former  days,  national  education  will  be  the  field  of  combat  between 
these  two  colliding  temperaments.  Somehow  or  other  England  will 
have  to  make  room  for  both. 

The  tendency  towards  anti-govemmentalism  is  beginning  to  show 
itself  in  England,  as  already  in  France,  in  the  uneasiness  of  many  of 
the  teachers  under  bureaucratic  control.  It  is  showing  itself  also  (here 
as  in  France)  in  the  desire  of  some  of  the  parents  to  assert  their 
own  rights  to  determine  what  their  children  should  be  taught  as  against 
the  vicarious  wisdom  of  some  public  authority.  It  is  showing  itself 
among  young  women  in  ways  familiar  to  the  reader  of  every  newspaper. 
Much  of  the  stimulus  towards  anti-governmentalism  derives  from  Tolstoy, 
the  Rousseau  of  our  age.  In  England,  Edward  Carpenter  and  H.  W. 
Nevinson  are  the  most  brilliant  representatives  of  it.  George  Meredith 
was  really  on  that  side  and  so  (occasionally)  is  Mr.  Chesterton.  In 
politics,  it  speaks  thru  Mr.  Harold  Cox  and  in  another  form,  thru  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil.  Anti-governmentalism  is  one  of  the  movements  which  will 
play  a  great  part  in  the  early  future.  Its  rise  marks  the  wane  of  the 
fashion  for  mechanical  collectivism.  In  the  province  of  education,  its 
influence  will  prove  singularly  embarrassing  to  the  sanguine  organizer  of 
collectivist  bureaucracy. 


In  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun,  Mr. 
p  *  F*^ii^  Edgar  J.   Levey,   for  several  years  Deputy 

Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
one  of  that  city's  most  thoughtful  and  sagacious  citizens,  set 
out  a  statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  so-called  "  equal 
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pay  movement/'  which  ought  to  be  pondered  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.     What  Mr.  Levey  wrote  was  as  follows: 

What  chiefly  excites  disgust  with  the  "  Equal  pay  for  equal  work " 
campaign  is  not  the  selfish  but  natural  desire  of  the  female  teachers  for 
larger  compensation;  not  the  selfish  but  natural  opposition  of  the  male 
teachers,  who  truly  divine  the  peril  to  their  future  careers ;  not  the 
opportune  sycophancy  of  certain  statesmen  toward  the  powerful  political 
machine  which  the  women  teachers  have  created;  not  the  flaccid  indif- 
ference of  the  taxpayers  toward  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  danger 
which  has  ever  menaced  their  interests;  not  the  stupid  unconcern  of 
those  genuinely  interested  in  the  public  schools,  and  of  those  favoring 
expansion  of  various  municipal  functions,  which  must  inevitably  be 
curtailed  or  abandoned,  if  we  are  to  g^ant  the  enormous  additional  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  gfive  effect  to  the  school-teachers'  propaganda; 
none  of  these  things  is  quite  so  repellent  as  the  hypocrisy  with  which 
this  whole  movement  is  masked. 

"  Equal  pay  for  equal  work !  "  Truly  a  clever  catch  phrase — so  plausible 
in  its  direct  appeal  to  the  sentiment  for  justice  that  it  has  enlisted  the 
services  of  thousands  of  the  unthinking  in  advocacy  of  a  cause  which,  if 
one  but  looks  beneath  the  surface,  is  bom  of  injustice  and  aims  at 
nothing  else.  Under  existing  social  conditions  the  woman  teacher  doing 
the  same  work  as  a  male  teacher  and  receiving  the  same  number  of 
dollars  as  salary  per  annum  is  not  "  equally  paid."  She  is,  as  compared 
with  him,  greatly  overpaid.  And  the  conditions  which  cause  the  same 
salary  to  yield  a  larger  "  consumer's  rent "  in  one  case  than  the  other 
is  accurately  reflected  by  supply  and  demand.  As  Dr.  Allen  has  pointed 
out,  the  Interborough  Association  of  Women  Teachers  would  have  the 
city  ignore  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Shall  this  law  also  be 
ignored  in  all  the  other  city  departments  in  the  fixing  of  salaries?  Shall 
it  also  be  ignored  in  the  purchase  of  materials  and  supplies?  What 
limits,  if  any,  shall  be  set  to  this  new  standard  of  privilege  which  is  to 
turn  our  bureaucracy  into  a  veritable  aristocracy? 

The  most  extreme  demands  of  trade  unionism  have  scarcely  ever 
equalled  those  of  the  women  teachers.  When  has  a  greater  danger  to 
democratic  government  arisen  than  this  new  theory  of  compensation, 
which  is  to  ignore  wholly  the  operation  of  natural  laws?  Are  not  our 
teachers'  salaries  already  greatly  in  excess  of  those  generally  paid 
thruout  the  country?  Is  it  urged  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  fair  living 
wage?  Are  teachers  leaving  the  public  school  system  because  their 
services  will  command  more  elsewhere?  Is  the  desirable  and  honorable 
character  of  this  civil  employment — with  its  attraction  not  unlike  that 
possest  by  the  naval  and  military  services — to  be  wholly  ignored? 
Are  there  not  many  eager  applicants  for  every  vacancy  that  exists?  If 
women  in  the  public  schools  can  properly  perform  all  the  functions  of 
men  at  a  smaller  wage,  then  in  the  interests  of  honest  and  economical 
government  by  all  means  get  rid  of  the  men.  But  this  is  not  claimed. 
If  the  women  teachers  in  any  or  all  the  grades  are  paid  too  little  for 
the  efficiency  of  public  education  by  all  means  make  a  proper  adjustment 
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of  salaries.  But  this  is  not  the  claim.  The  claim  is  that  the  city, 
ignoring  all  ideas  of  justice  and  violating  the  specific  pledge  of  trustee- 
ship toward  its  taxpayers  proclaimed  in  the  Charter,  shall  fix  an  artificial 
standard  of  salaries  for  a  selected  fraction  of  its  civil  employees  far 
in  excess  of  market  values  as  a  help  toward  the  forcing  of  sex 
equalization. 

Some  day  in  the  future  labor  conditions  as  they  affect  the  sexes  may 
be  equalized  or  perhaps  reversed.  It  may  be  the  woman  then  who 
typically  will  be  the  head  of  the  family,  with  male  dependents,  and  the 
man  who  typically  will  be  enabled  to  use  a  large  part  of  his  salary 
for  mere  pin  money.  But  has  our  city  at  the  present  time  no  more 
pressing  demands  upon  its  treasury  than  to  spend  so  many  millions 
per  annum  in  the  furtherance  of  this  grotesque  propaganda  as  admittedly 
will  be  required?  Whether  the  additional  cost  is  to  be  $6,000,000  per 
annum  or  $11,000,000  per  annum  let  the  experts  determine,  if  they  can; 
but  the  important  thing  is  for  the  people  to  realize  that  the  city  govern- 
ment today  is  absolutely  forced  by  inexorable  conditions  to  make  dis- 
criminating selection  in  its  budget  increases,  and  that  to  yield  to  these 
demands  means  an  immense  obstacle  to  the  solution  of  its  many  pressing 
problems  of  civic  progress  and  development. 


Superintendent  Bunker  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  has 
A  Plan  of  School  £3^^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  Board  of  Education  of  that 
Reorganization        ^ 

City  a  carefully  studied  plan  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  school  system,  which  is  printed  in  full  in  the 
Western  journal  of  education  for  December  last.  The  imme- 
diate necessity  for  reorganization  is  the  urgent  need  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  classrooms  to  meet  the  prospective  growth 
of  the  high  school.  Altho  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been 
expended  during  the  three  years  last  past  for  high  school  pur- 
poses alone,  yet  as  soon  as  the  new  buildings  have  been  ready 
they  are  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Reluctant  to  apply 
to  the  taxpayers  for  another  bond  issue  for  high  school  pur- 
poses. Superintendent  Bunker  proposes  a  reorganization  and 
a  regrouping  of  the  several  grades  of  schools  in  the  interest 
both  of  economy  and  of  educational  efficiency.  In  brief, 
he  proposes  to  have  elementary  schools  with  a  six-year 
program,  introductory  high  schools  with  a  three-year  pro- 
gram, and  high  schools  with  an  additional  three-year  program. 
The  plan  proposes  that  all  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade 
children  shall  be  assembled  at  certain  convenient  schools  organ- 
ized for  work  of  that  character;  that  the  work  of  the  ninth 
year  be  no  longer  done  at  the  high  school  proper  but  at  these 
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introductory  high  school  centers;  and  that  the  other  schools 
of  the  system  be  limited  to  the  first  six  grades,  and  made 
feeders  to  the  introductory  high  school  centers.  Mr.  Bunker 
is  able  to  show  that  by  this  readjustment,  the  entire  school 
plant  will  be  kept  working  to  nearly  its  full  capacity,  while 
the  present  congestion  in  the  high  school  will  be  relieved. 

It  is  believed  that  this  plan  of  reorganization  will  meet  more 
effectually  than  the  traditional  plan  the  needs  and  capacities 
of  school  children. 

In  our  judgment,  Mr.  Bunker  is  building  on  a  sound  founda- 
tion. His  plan  of  reorganization  will,  if  adopted,  increase 
the  flexibility  and  the  adaptability  of  the  school  system  to 
pupils  of  varying  needs  and  conditions.  Moreover,  it  will 
make  a  break  between  elementary  and  secondary  work  at 
the  point  where,  from  the  standpoint  of  psycholog\'  and  eco- 
nomics, it  belongs,  namely,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth 
school  year. 

The  old-fashioned  seven-,  eight-,  and  nine-year  elementary 
school  course,  followed  by  a  four-year  high  school  course,  can 
not  long  continue  to  impose  itself  on  progressive  educational 
administrators. 


A  munificent  and  significant  gift  has   been 

.  ,  „  *       , .    '    made  to  the  University  of  London  by  Mr. 
nal  Fellowships  -^ 

Otto  Beit,  which  takes  rank  with  the  great 
American  gifts  and  bequests  for  higher  education  and  re- 
search. Mr.  Beit's  gift  makes  available  a  capital  sum  of 
about  $1,100,000,  from  the  income  of  which  three-year  grants 
of  $750  each  are  annually  to  be  made  for  the  support  of 
fellowships  for  medical  research.  Any  man  or  woman  of 
European  descent  who  is  a  graduate  of  any  approved  uni- 
versity within  the  British  Empire  is  eligible  to  election  to  a 
fellowship.  The  first  trustees  of  this  great  fund  are  Lords 
Milner  and  Curzon,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Richard  B.  Haldane,  the 
principal  of  the  University  of  London ;  Dr.  James  K.  Fowler, 
B.  F.  Hawkslev,  and  Mr.  Otto  Beit  himself. 

This  great  foundation  can  not  fail  to  be  a  valuable  stimulus 
to  medical  research,  not  only  in  London  but  thruout  the  British 
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Empire.  The  generous  founder,  as  well  as  the  University 
of  London,  is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  upon  what  has 
been  so  generously  planned  and  made  possible. 


Simpler  Spelling  Three  of  the  best  known  normal  school  pres- 
and  the  idents    in    the    country,    Messrs.    Seerley    of 

Normal  Schools  j^^^^  Felmley  of  Illinois,  and  McKenny  of 
Wisconsin,  have  united  in  addressing  a  letter  to  the  presidents 
and  faculties  of  the  normal  schools  thruout  the  United  States, 
calling  attention  to  the  inclusion  of  3,000  simpler  spellings 
in  the  new  edition  of  Webster's  International  dictionary  than 
were  authorized  in  the  last  preceding  edition  of  that  work, 
and  urging  normal  schools  to  undertake  the  following  lines 
of  activity : 

1.  That  the  state  normal  schools  should  recognize  simplified 
spellings  as  alternativ  and  acceptable  forms,  and  be  willing 
that  students  should  use  them  in  their  school  work  if  they 
so  prefer. 

2.  That  the  state  normal  schools  should  give  due  publicity 
to  the  simplified  spelling  movement,  simply  as  a  matter  of 
news  and  general  intelligence,  so  that  all  students  may  have 
their  attention  cald  to  the  extent  and  plan  of  the  movement 
and  the  arguments  used  to  justify  it. 

3.  That  the  state  normal  schools  should  use  their  influence 
to  get  recognition  of  the  simplified  spelling  forms  by  news- 
papers and  publishers  in  their  respectiv  localities.  To  this  end 
they  should  ask  the  educational  press  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  this  movement  in  the  improvement  of  the  work 
of  the  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  three  important  lines  of  progress  in 
thinking  and  acting,  it  is  very  desirable  that  these  presidents 
and  faculties  go  farther  than  nominal  acceptance,  and  that 
they  show  their  faith  by  actual  practis  and  acceptance,  as 
follows : 

I.  That  the  state  normal  schools  should  adopt  the  simplified 
spellings  in  all  publications  issued  by  them,  in  order  to  show 
that   such   instruction   does  not   mar  or   render  obscure  the 
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printed  page,  and  that  such  use  is  desirable  from  both  an 
economical  and  a  scholarly  standpoint. 

2.  That  the  state  normal  school  faculties  should  show  sympa- 
thy with  said  movement  by  adopting,  so  far  as  possible  and 
practicable,  the  simplified  spellings  in  their  individual  corre- 
spondence, thus  lending  their  personal  good  will  and  indorse- 
ment to  a  reform  that  promises  so  much  to  elementary  edu- 
cation. 

3.  That  the  state  normal  schools  should  have  representativ 
members  of  their'  faculties  who  are  prepared  to  give  addresses 
and  lectures  upon  the  importance,  the  benefits,  and  the  demand 
for  the  simplifying  of  the  spelling  of  the  English  language, 
and  that  such  persons  present  such  facts  at  educational  meet- 
ings, at  teachers'  institutes,  and  on  other  occasions,  in  order 
that  ignorance  and  superstition  regarding  these  questions  may 
be  dispeld  and  an  intelligent  conception  of  this  educational 
problem  may  prevail. 

4.  That  the  faculties  of  state  nonnal  schools  should  co- 
operate in  collecting  lists  of  words,  used  in  the  public  schools, 
that  should  be  simplified  and  then  introduced  into  the  various 
text-books.  To  this  end,  recommended  simplifications  of  said 
words  are  solicited  from  all  interested  teachers. 


At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Students' 
p  ..  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions, 

held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  reports  were  pre- 
sented showing  a  greatly  increased  activity  and  interest  on 
the  part  of  college  students  in  religious  and  missionary  under- 
takings. The  best  evidence  of  the  eflficiency  and  power  of 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  is  the  number  of  volunteers 
who  have  sailed.  At  the  Toronto  convention  in  1902  it  was 
reported  that  760  volunteers  had  sailed  in  the  preceding  four 
years.  In  the  quadrennium  following  the  Toronto  convention, 
and  ending  with  the  Nashville  convention  in  1906,  1,000 
volunteers  sailed.  In  the  four  years  which  have  since  elapsed, 
ending  with  the  Rochester  convention,  1,283  volunteers  have 
sailed.  The  total  number  of  volunteers  who  have  sailed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  in  1886  is  4,346. 
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Another  test  of  the  rising  tide  of  practical  missionary  in- 
terest among  students,  says  the  report,  is  the  increase  in  their 
giving.  At  Nashville  it  was  reported  that  the  students  of 
North  America  were  contributing  $80,000  a  year.  They  are 
now  giving  $127,000  a  year,  an  increase  in  four  years  of 
nearly  60  per  cent.  Scores  of  colleges  and  schools  are  each 
supporting  entirely  or  in  large  part  their  own  representatives 
in  the  foreign  field.  The  students  of  Yale  head  the  list  at 
present. 

Last  year  they  gave  $10,000  to  missionary  objects.  Among 
women's  colleges,  Vassar  made  the  largest  contribution,  $3,385. 

The  past  four  years  have  been  a  record-breaking  period  in 
the  promotion  of  mission  study  among  students.  In  the  year 
preceding  the  Nashville  convention  there  were  1,049  niission 
study  classes  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Last  year  there  were  2,084.  I^^  the  year 
before  the  Nashville  convention  the  total  number  engaged 
in  mission  study  was  12,629.  In  the  past  year  it  was  25,208. 
The  number,  therefore,  has  doubled  in  four  years. 


The  report  of  the  Commission  on  College  En- 

An  Important        trance  Requirements  in  Latin,  published  else- 
Step  Forward 

where  in  this  issue  of  the  Review,  follow- 
ing closely  upon  the  new  definition  of  the  college  entrance 
requirements  in  physics  to  which  we  have  already  called 
attention,  indicates  that  some  of  the  long-standing  difficulties 
in  the  relation  between  high  schools  and  colleges  are  being 
removed. 

This  new  report  may  be  unreservedly  commended  to  college 
faculties  everywhere.  The  weight  of  the  signers  alone  would 
make  it  a  document  of  more  than  usual  importance;  but 
quite  apart  from  the  signers  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report  justify  themselves  by  their  reasonableness,  their 
good  sense,  and  their  thoroly  practical  character.  We  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  delay  by  the  leading  colleges  in  following 
the  recommendations  of  this  Commission.  Any  faculty  which 
declines  to  follow  them  takes  upon  itself  a  pretty  heavy  re- 
sponsibility. 
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The  Boston  Herald,  in  discussing  the  educational  changes 
now  taking  place  at  Harvard,  illustrates  once  more  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  cry,  "  The  King  is  dead!  Long  live  the  King!  " 
In  its  issue  of  December  29,  the  Herald,  speaking  of  the  sub- 
stitution at  Harvard  of  the  group  system  for  the  system  of 
free  electives,  which  had  been,  until  recently,  hailed  as  an 
immense  educational  advance,  under  no  circumstances  to  be 
compromised  or  given  up,  says : 

"  Thus  does  a  regime  of  lil)erfy  under  the  law  return,  where 
liberty  had  verged  on  license,  with  results  that  the  alumni, 
trained  under  the  unguarded  '  elective '  system,  themselves 
admitted  were  unfortunate,  in  the  light  of  their  experience 
in  the  world." 


Superintendent  Brooks  of  Boston,  who  will  preside  over 
the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  Indian- 
apolis, March  1-4  next,  has  prepared  an  attractive  and  sig- 
nificant program.  The  keynote  of  it  is  the  difference  in 
children,  and  he  lias  succeeded  in  bringing  into  the  discussion 
men  whom  every  one  will  be  glad  to  hear.  At  successive  ses- 
sions of  the  Department,  there  is  to  be  a  discussion  of  the 
differences  between  children  ia  mental  alertness,  in  moral  re- 
sponsibility, in  mental  attitudes,  tastes,  and  tendencies  in  phys- 
ical condition,  in  environment,  and  in  vocational  aim.  There 
ought  to  be  an  unusually  large  attendance  of  superintendents 
to  hear  and  to  participate  in  these  discussions,  which  can  not 
fail  to  be  fruitful  as  well  as  highly  interesting. 


In  a  communication  from  a  correspondent,  entitled  "  Foot- 
ball, a  sport  for  gentlemen  and  a  moral  agent,"  published  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  December,  1909,  there  was  cited 
a  newspaper  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  pupil  in  the  Mac- 
kenzie School  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  had  died  as  a  result 
of  injuries  received  in  a  game  of  football.  The  head-master 
of  the  Mackenzie  School  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  newspaper  statement  was  without  justification,  inasmuch 
as  five  reputable  physicians  united  in  a  professional  certificate 
to  the  effect  that  the  student   in  question  died  of  a  germ 
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disease  which  could  not  possibly  be  caused  by  an  injury  re- 
ceived in^  football  or  in  any  other  athletic  game. 


What  is  the  matter  with  the  dignified  National  Academy  of 
Sciences?  What  has  happened  to  cause  their  memoirs  and 
reports  to  be  officially  classed  among  the  "  worthless  pam- 
phlets "  in  the  Folding  Room  of  the  House  of  Representatives? 
That  overburdened  House  is  seeking  for  help  in  the  disposal 
of  the  useless  documents  on  its  hands,  and  any  one  who  puts  a 
rating  higher  than  uselessness  upon  these  volumes  of  memoirs 
and  reports  issued  by  the  National  Acaderny  of  Sciences  can 
have  them  for  the  asking. 


It  is  stated  that  at  a  recent  meeting  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  city  of  Washington  by  resolution  directed  its  officials 
to  remove  from  the  pay  rolls  "all  persons  not  performing 
service.  How  many  such  persons  were  there?  How  long 
had  they  been  upon  the  pay  rolls?  Why  were  they  upon  the 
pay  rolls? 

The  international  movement  in  the  field  of  scholarship 
goes  steadily  onward.  Not  fewer  than  a  dozen  well-known 
European  historians  and  economists  came  to  New  York  to 
attend  the  joint  anniversary  meetings  in  December  last  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  and  the  American  Economic 
Association. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor  for  the  year  at  Columbia 
University  is  the  distinguished  mathematician,  Carl  Runge,  of 
Gottingen;  the  exchange  professor  at  Harvard  is  Professor 
Eduard  Meyer  of  Berlin ;  Professor  Otto  Jespersen  of  Copen- 
hagen has  been  regularly  on  the  teaching  staff  at  Columbia 
University  for  the  first  half  year.  The  representatives  of 
English  scholarship,  Mr.  A.  Lionel  Smith  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  Professor  J.  S.  Reid  of  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, will  be  in  residence  at  Columbia  during  the  second  half 
year.  The  well-known  French  philosopher  and  man  of  let- 
ters, M.  Emile  Boutroux,  will  also  visit  Harvard  and  Colum- 
bia during  March  and  April.  The  day  of  provincialism  and 
colonialism  in  scholarship  appears  to  be  fortunately  past. 
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SCHOOL  RECORDS:  THEIR  DEFECTS  AND 
IMPROVEMENT 

Recent  discussions  of  school  reports  have  been  invaluable 
in  giving  schoolmen  a  new  conception  of  what  school  reports 
should  contain,  of  how  they  should  be  arranged,  and  of  what 
may  be  expected  of  them  when  properly  prepared  and  rightly 
distributed. 

Aside  from  what  may  be  included  about  school  finance, 
school  regulations,  and  the  work  of  the  preceding  school  year, 
little  else  may  find  place  in  school  reports,  whether  it  has  to 
do  with  enrollment,  attendance,  the  setting  forth  of  school 
needs,  the  definition  of  policies,  which  does  not  rest  upon  data 
supplied  by  school  records.  In  a  word,  school  reports  are 
conditioned  by  school  records  and  the  betterment  of  the 
former  implies  improvement  in  the  latter. 

Any  one  having  to  do  directly  with  school  work  knows  that 
the  present  condition  of  school  records  is  deplorable.  These 
records  are  now  limited  in  large  measure  to  enrollment  and 
attendance,  and  even  these  items  are  kept  indifferently.  In 
few  places  is  effort  made  to  have  the  teachers — the  ones  in 
position  to  gather  first-hand  material — keep  records  with  refer- 
ence to  home  conditions,  school  ambitions,  retardation,  with- 
drawals, non-promotion,  failure  in  studies,  repetition,  etc., 
questions  vital  in  the  administration  of  the  present-day  school. 
When  schools  were  small  and  education  simple  there  was  per- 
haps less  need  of  data.     However  that  may  be,  the  bigness  of 
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present  systems,  the  growing  diversity  and  complexity  of 
education,  the  problems  now  pressing  for  solution  make  im- 
perative a  knowledge  of  a  wide  range  of  facts  and  necessitate 
material  changes  in  the  scope  and  character  of  school  records. 

As  intimated,  the  one  item  of  which  record  is  kept  is  school 
enrollment,  yet  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  than  the  number  of  different  pupils  in  a 
given  system  for  a  particular  year.  First,  there  is  no  one  term 
employed  under  which  these  data  are  given.  In  New  York, 
the  term  net  enrollment  is  used;  in  Boston,  whole  number  of 
different  pupils  registered ;  in  Philadelphia,  enrollment ;  in  De- 
troit, different  names  enrolled;  in  St.  Louis,  registration;  in 
Cleveland,  total  registration.  Even  this  diversity  in  terminol- 
ogy would  not  be  so  confusing,  if  other  terms  were  not  used 
in  such  ways  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  give,  under  them,  the  total  number  of  different  chil- 
dren. On  p.  95  of  the  St.  Louis  report  of  1907-8,  one  learns, 
for  example,  that  the  registration  in  all  day  schools  for  that 
year  was  86,877,  while  on  p.  288,  unless  one  is  careful,  he  will 
be  led  to  believe  that  it  was  96,048.  The  possibility  of  error 
with  reference  to  high  school  enrollment  is  even  greater,  for 
on  p.  95  the  registration  for  all  St.  Louis  high  schools  is  given 
as  4,151,  yet  on  p.  116,  from  a  table  purporting  to  show  high 
school  growth,  the  reader  might  readily  fall  into  the  error 
of  thinking  the  number  of  different  high  school  pupils  was 
5,003,  whereas  from  p.  286  he  might  well  believe  the  enroll- 
ment was  5,083.  St.  Louis  reports  are  doubtless  readily  under- 
stood by  those  conversant  with  their  methods  and  terminology, 
yet  they  illustrate  the  inaccurate  information  that  may  be 
conveyed,  and  what  is  true  of  St.  Louis  is  equally  true  of  city 
reports  country-wide. 

One  of  the  defects  of  school  records  is  therefore  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  terminology.  Uninfluenced  by  any  central 
authority,  each  locality  has  followed  its  own  inclination,  result- 
ing in  confusion.  If  this  confusion  is  to  be  terminated,  it  seems 
proper  that  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education  should 
give  the  schools  of  the  country  a  terminology  and  that  each 
man  in  local  authority  accept  this  and  put  it  into  practise. 
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Not  only  is  there  a  variety'  of  terms  used  in  school  records 
to  designate  the  number  of  different  pupils  in  a  system,  but 
so  divergent  is  the  practise  with  reference  to  what  is  included 
under  these  terms,  that  the  data  supplied  is  often  not  only 
not  a  correct  number-picture  of  local  conditions,  but  prac- 
tically worthless  for  comparative  purposes.  These  differences 
in  practise  arise  largely  from  the  different  ways  in  which  trans- 
fers from  school  to  school  are  counted;  in  one  system,  the 
enrollment  is  exclusive pf  transfers  between  buildings,  while  in 
a  second  such  transfers  are  included. 

The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  few  places  have 
principals  and  teachers  come  to  think  of  the  different  schools 
of  a  city  as  belonging  to  a  system.     In  most  cities,  each  school 
is  regarded  as  a  separate  unit  and  each  child  entering  the 
school  is  counted  in  the  enrollment ;  children  are  consequently 
being  counted  once,  twice,  and  even  three  times,  with  the 
result  that  what  is  given  as  the  enrollment  is  not  the  number 
of  different  pupils  in  the  system,  but  the  number  of  different 
pupils  plus  all  transfers  between  buildings.     When  such  was 
the  practise  in  Cleveland  during  1907-8,  the  enrollment  in  all 
day  schools  was  given  as  69,925.     Notwithstanding  there  were, 
without  question,  more  pupils  in  all  day  schools  during  1908-9 
than  during  1907-8,  yet  with  the  transfers  between  buildings 
excluded,  the  enrollment  dropt  to  64,975,  and  with  the  in- 
creased care  now  being  exercised,  it  is  probable  that  the  en- 
rollment for  1909-10  will  be  even  below  64,000.     It  is  doubt- 
less by  thus  counting  transfers  that,  in  a  table  purporting  to 
show  high  school  growth,  the  niunber  enrolled  for   1907-8 
in  St.  Louis  high  schools  is  given  as  5,003,  whereas  in  the  same 
report  the  number  of  different  pupils  is  said  to  be  4, 1 5 1 .     These 
differences  may  seem  trivial,  yet  when  it  comes  to  estimating 
school  "  losses,"  to  determining  per  capita  cost,  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher,  etc.,  it  must  be  granted  they  are  of  im- 
portance. 

To  be  sure,  every  child  entering  a  school  adds  in  a  sense 
to  the  enrollment;  when,  however,  all  the  schools  of  a  city 
are  viewed  as  a  system,  then  a  child,  no  matter  how  many 
different  schools  he  may  have  attended  during  a  week,  month. 
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or  school  year,  counts  for  but  one  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
system.  In  a  word,  when  we  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  school 
system,  the  enrollment  of  any  given  school  is  not  all  the  chil- 
dren having  entered,  but  all  having  entered  less  all  transferred 
to  other  schools,  and  it  is  only  as  this  principle  is  applied  with 
a  vigorous  hand,  that  the  number  given  as  the  enrollment  will 
be  at  all  accurate  and  representative. 

The  second  item  appearing  in  school  records  is  that  of 
attendance.  Conditions  are  as  chaotic  with  respect  to  attend- 
ance as  with  regard  to  enrollment.  Attendance  records  seem  to 
have  been  designed  to  picture  the  number  attending  school 
rather  than  to  give  any  idea  of  the  regularity  in  attendance  of 
those  enrolled;  such  records  should  do  both.  Adequate  at- 
tendance records  seemingly  should  contain  the  following  items : 
number  enrolled,  average  number  enrolled,  average  number 
belonging,  average  number  attending,  per  cent,  of  attendance 
on  average  number  belonging,  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  aver- 
age number  enrolled,  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number 
enrolled. 

Attendance  records  are,  however,  not  only  defective  in  that 
they  are  inadequate  to  give  a  true  picture  of  attendance,  but 
they  are  vitiated  so  far  as  comparative  purposes  are  concerned 
thru  differences  in  methods  employed,  and  they  are  rendered 
locally  false  to  the  facts  by  practises  that  are  almost  universal. 
Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  belonging.  In  certain 
cities,  a  child  is  no  longer  counted  as  belonging  after  he  has 
been  absent  two  full  days;  in  other  cities,  after  three  days, 
in  still  others,  after  three  days  and  a  half,  and  so  on.  Again, 
in  certain  cities,  when  a  child  is  dropt  from  the  number 
belonging,  he  is  also  dropt  from  the  number  enrolled,  whereas 
in  others,  he  is  counted  in  the  number  enrolled  until  the  end 
of  the  week,  or  until  it  is  definitely  known  he  has  pemianently 
withdrawn  from  school.  Such  variations  make  no  little  differ- 
ence in  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  number  belonging, 
on  average  number  enrolled,  and  on  number  enrolled.  The 
most  insidious  practise,  however,  is  the  custom  of  reporting 
the  attendance  of  a  child  in  two  or  more  schools  for  a  given 
week,  month,  or  year.     This  is  brought  about  by  transfer  from 
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room  to  room  or  from  building  to  building.  In  this  way  a 
child,  tho  he  may  have  been  in  attendance  upon  school  every 
day  of  the  week,  month,  or  year,  may  be  reported  as  attending 
one  school,  one  day ;  a  second,  two  days,  and  a  third,  three  days. 
Similarly  for  the  month  and  for  the  year.  Thru  this  practise, 
the  attendance  records  are  distorted  beyond  belief,  and  are 
rendered  almost  worthless  for  local,  to  say  nothing  of  com- 
parative purposes. 

There  is  but  one  escape,  namely,  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  determine  what  items  with  reference  to  attend- 
ance should  be  kept,  to  formulate  rules  for  the  keeping  of 
these,  and  to  insist  upon  the  principle,  basic  in  all  school  rec- 
ords, that  when  a  child  is  transferred  from  a  given  school  his 
record  in  that  school  goes  with  him,  and  that  a  child  may  be 
counted  but  once  in  any  given  report,  be  counted  only  where 
he  is  enrolled  at  the  time  the  given  report  is  made,  and  be 
counted  where  he  is  enrolled  at  the  time  the  report  is  made  for 
the  whole  period  covered  by  the  given  report. 

Not  only  is  there  need  of  reform  in  how  the  items  now 
finding  place  in  school  recofds  are  kept,  but  it  is  becoming 
imperative  that  new  items  of  record  be  introduced.  For  new 
problems  have  arisen  within  the  last  few  years  and  certain 
new  standards  of  efficiency  have  been  raised,  making  more 
necessary  than  ever  before  the  collection  of  data  with  reference 
to  certain  aspects  of  school  life,  and  of  judging  of  the  efficiency 
and  progress  of  the  school  in  new  ways.  The  most  pressing 
of  these  new  problems  is  the  one  of  saving  educational  waste. 

With  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  idea  that  elementary  educa- 
tion should  be  uniform  for  all  and  with  the  growing  conviction 
that  the  capacities  and  inclinations  of  children  and  the  financial 
status  of  the  home  are  factors  in  determining  what  schooling 
shall  be  given  the  child  after  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  grade, 
there  is  more  and  more  need  that  record  be  kept  of  home 
conditions  and  school  ambitions.  Only  as  such  records  are 
kept  and  school  authorities  act  upon  them,  will  a  considerable 
per  cent,  of  the  children  in  cities  be  given  in  the  last  years 
of  their  school  life  the  education  most  helpful  in  living  and  in 
making  a  living.     As  it  now  is,  it  matters  not  whether  a  child 
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is  one,  two,  three,  or  four  and  more  years  behind  his  grade, 
or  whether  he  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  and  still 
floundering  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  grade,  we  proceed 
with  his  education,  on  the  whole,  as  if  he  would  remain  and 
complete  the  work  of  the  school  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  the  greater  part  of  city  children,  their  schooling  ends  with 
the  fourteenth  year  or  with  the  expiration  of  the  compulsory 
school  law.  Good  judgment  would  dictate  that  we  learn  what 
the  school  intentions  of  the  child  are;  what  the  financial  status 
of  his  home  is;  upon  the  basis  of  these  facts  judge  of  the 
educational  destination  of  the  child;  then  break  away  from 
established  ideas  of  elementary  education,  of  grades,  and  of 
courses  of  study,  and  adapt  at  least  the  last  two  years  of  his 
school  work  to  the  particular  and  special  needs  of  the  child. 
But  until  we  have  accurate  data  with  reference  to  school  am- 
bitions and  home  conditions,  we  are  in  the  dark  and  unable 
to  do  the  most  educationally  for  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  children  in  city  school  systems. 

A  further  source  of  educational  waste  is  retardation.  A 
child  is  retarded  when  he  is  behind  his  grade  as  to  years, 
and  it  matters  not  whether  this  be  due  to  entering  school 
late  or  to  failure  to  advance  normally.  The  significance  of 
retardation  lies  in  that  it  tends  to  take  children  from  school 
before  they  complete  their  course,  for  the  average  child  has 
only  a  given  number  of  years  to  give  to  education;  these  spent, 
he  must  stop  no  matter  in  what  grade  he  may  be.  That 
school  system  is  therefore  the  most  efficient  which  has  the 
smallest  per  cent,  of  retardation. 

To  know  the  number  of  retarded  children  in  a  system,  and 
to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  a  system  in  this  respect,  it  is  but 
necessary  to  have  the  ages  and  grades  of  the  children  enrolled 
and  to  fix  upon  the  normal  age  for  completing  each  grade. 
Notwithstanding  record  has  been  kept  of  the  age  and  grade 
of  children  from  time  out  of  mind,  there  are,  in  all  probability, 
not  two  score  cities  in  the  country  keeping  such  records  in  a 
way  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  from  them  the  number 
of  retarded  children,  for  the  failure  to  correlate  age  and  grade 
is  general. 
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To  supply  data,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  number  of 
retarded  children  in  a  system  may  be  determined,  and  the  de- 
gree of  retardation  known,  there  is  need  of  but  slight  change 
in  our  school  records,  namely,  the  correlation  of  age  and 
grade.  Here  again  there  is,  however,  possibility  of  great 
variation.  That  there  may  be  uniformity,  and  that  such  data 
may  be  rendered  available  for  comparative  purposes,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  should  fix  upon  the  time  and  method 
of  taking  ages,  and  should  define  the  normal  age  limit  for 
completing  each  of  the  grades. 

Theoretically,  the  public  school  ought  to  be  so  attractive 
and  so  effective  that  when  once  a  child  enters,  he  will  continue 
until  he  has  at  least  completed  the  elementary  course.  Not- 
withstanding there  are  many  factors,  apart  from  the  present 
probable  defects  of  the  school,  tending  to  cause  children  to 
drop  from  all  educational  institutions,  such  as  financial  con- 
dition of  the  home,  illness  in  the  family,  personal  illness,  in- 
capacity, indifference,  etc.,  yet  the  public  school  has  not  reached 
the  maximum  of  efficiency  in  theory,  until  it  is  able  to  hold 
every  child  entering  long  enough  to  complete  at  least  the  work 
of  the  grades.  How  far  we  are  at  present  from  this  maximum 
of  efficiency  is  intimated  by  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  who  main- 
tains that  only  51  per  cent,  of  the  children  on  the  average, 
entering  the  schools  of  fifty-nine  cities  of  the  country,  continue 
to  the  final  elementary  grade,  while  Dr.  Thorndike  holds  that 
the  average  remaining  in  sixteen  of  our  largest  cities  is  but 
33.3  per  cent.  These  estimates  are,  however,  theoretical,  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  not  even  today  a  half-dozen 
cities  in  thp  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  when  the  studies 
of  Professor  Thorndike  and  Dr.  Ayres  were  made,  whose 
school  records  give  definite  and  accurate  information  with 
regard  to  school  losses.  In  fact,  it  is  but  yesterday  that  we 
took  any  serious  account  of  them. 

In  judging  the  efficiency  of  the  school  with  regard  to  holding 
children  when  once  they  enter,  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  pupils  lost  permanently  to  education  and  pupils  leav- 
ing the  public  school  for  private  or  parochial  schools,  or  leaving 
the  city  and  entering  other  public  schools.     That  is,  a  sharp 
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distinction  should  be  made  between  those  children  leaving  the 
public  school  and  entering  other  educational  institutions,  and 
those  who  withdraw  from  all  schools.  Tho  it  is  desirable, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  education,  to  reduce  to  the 
minimum  those  leaving  the  public  school  for  private  institu- 
tions, the  interest  of  the  public  lies  more  directly  in  reducing 
the  number  lost  to  education,  and  that  school  system  having 
the  smallest  per  cent,  of  withdrawals  is  the  most  efficient. 

As  intimated,  no  city  of  the  country  has  as  yet  published 
complete  and  definite  data  with  reference  to  school  losses, 
nor  has  any  city  as  yet  published  comprehensive  data  with 
regard  to  the  causes  of  withdrawal,  such,  for  example,  as 
impracticability  of  school  work,  excessive  academic  require- 
ments, financial  condition  of  the  home,  illness  in  family,  per- 
sonal illness,  incapacity,  etc.,  that  we  may  know  whether 
these  lie  within  the  school,  and  take  steps  to  eradicate  them, 
or  whether  they  arise  from  conditions  outside,  and  are  such 
that  the  school  has  little  direct  influence  over  them. 

Until  our  records  are  so  modified  as  to  distinguish  between 
children  leaving  the  public  school  for  other  educational  insti- 
tutions and  children  dropping  from  all  schools,  and  record  is 
kept  of  the  number  of  withdrawals  and  of  the  causes,  it  is 
impossible  to  squarely  face  the  problem  of  losses  to  education 
by  withdrawal,  and  to  judge  of  the  holding  power  of  the 
public  school.  To  make  the  subject  of  withdrawal  from 
school  a  matter  of  record  is  therefore  a  pressing  need. 

Again,  the  elementary  school  is  divided  into  eight  grades, 
each  representing  a  unit  of  work  which  supposedly  is  to  be 
done  by  the  child  in  one  school  year.  The  school  should  be 
able,  theoretically,  to  take  each  child  entering  a  given  grade 
thru  the  work  of  that  grade  in  the  allotted  time.  A  child 
taking  more  than  one  school  year  to  do  the  work  of  a  grade 
becomes  a  "  repeater."  How  far  the  elementary  school  is 
from  being  able  to  cover, its  eight  units  of  work  in  eight 
years  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  Dr.  Ayres, 
each  sixth  child  in  the  schools  of  our  cities  fails  to  make 
his  grade,  and  is  a  "  repeater."  We  are  spending,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  upon  "  repeaters  "  in  the  schools  of 
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American  cities  twenty-six  millions  annually.  To  be  sure, 
this  enormous  sum  can  not  be  counted  as  wholly  wasted,  as 
children  often  profit  even  more  by  going  over  the  same  field 
a  second  time  than  by  taking  up  new  work  for  which  they 
are  poorly  prepared.  Still  a  large  portion  of  it  can  doubtless 
be  properly  credited  to  waste,  and  that  school  is  the  most 
efficient,  taking  just  standards  of  attainments  into  considera- 
tion, which  has  the  fewest  "  repeaters." 

So  far  as  "  repeaters  "  are  concerned,  we  are  in  the  same 
position  as  with  regard  to  eliminations  or  withdrawals — there 
are  few  data  upon  which  to  anchor  any  positive  statement. 
Whether  New  York  City  is  wasting  five  millions  annually 
upon  "  repeaters,"  as  held  by  Dr.  Ayres,  Cleveland,  Boston, 
Cincinnati  a  half-million  each,  no  one  knows,  nor  can  any  one 
know  with  reasonable  definiteness,  until  our  school  records 
are  so  ordered  that  an  exact  account  is  kept  of  whether  the 
child  is  entering  a  grade  for  the  first  time  or  has  been  pre- 
viously in  that  grade.  Such  an  arrangement  of  our  records 
will,  at  all  events,  give  us  the  exact  number  of  children  who, 
under  any  circumstances,  may  be  called  "  repeaters." 

That  a  child  has  been  previously  enrolled  in  a  grade  and 
may  be  classed  as  a  *'  repeater  "  is  no  proof  that  he  will  not 
profit  by  being  held  back  and  that  school  money  is  not  well 
spent  in  so  doing.  In  fact,  we  are  in  no  position  to  say,  until 
our  school  records  set  forth  the  causes  of  non-promotion ;  for 
it  is  from  non-promoted  children  that  "  repeaters  "  are  re- 
cruited. When  our  school  records  show  the  causes  of  non- 
promotion,  whether  it  is  due  to  irregular  attendance,  physical 
defects,  incapacity,  indifference,  excessive  requirements,  etc., 
then  and  then  only  are  we  in  position  to  judge  of  whether 
the  child  will  profit  by  entering  the  same  grade  a  second  time, 
or  whether  it  will  be  a  loss  both  to  the  child  and  to  the  public 
purse  to  have  him  do  so.  Nor  are  we  in  position  to  better 
conditions  or  to  measure  the  efficiency  or  deficiency  of  the 
school  with  regard  to  "  repeaters,"  until  we  know  these  causes 
and  are  thereby  in  position  to  judge  to  what  extent  the  school 
is  responsible.  For  the  efficient  school  is  not  the  one  having 
no  non-promotions,  and  in  consequence  no  "  repeaters,"  but 
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the  school  that  eradicates  all  causes  within  itself  of  non-pro- 
motion. Until  our  school  records  reveal  the  number  and 
causes  of  non-promotion,  we  are  then  in  the  dark  with  regard 
to  the  whole  question  of  "  repeaters." 

The  above  are  some  of  the  more  important  defects  that 
should  be  remedied  and  certain  of  the  new  items  that  should 
be  given  place  in  school  records.  School  records  of  the  past 
were  regarded  of  little  worth  and,  in  reality,  did  supply  little 
administrative  data.  School  records  of  the  future  are  in  con- 
trast to  become  of  prime  importance,  for  they  will  supply 
the  facts  that  shall  serve  as  the  basis  of  judging  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  school;  they  will  furnish  the  information  which  shall 
make  possible  a  better  adaptation  of  school  work  to  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  city  children,  which  shall  enable  school 
authorities  to  act  upon  the  causes  of  educational  waste,  and 
which  shall  make  possible  needed  changes  in  the  materials  of 
instruction,  and  in  the  requirements  of  the  grades. 

William  H.  Elson 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Frank  P.  Bachman 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
AMERICAN  TEACHING  (IV)  ^ 

COLLEGE  EDUCATION  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

What  an  essayist  wrote  a  generation  or  more  ago,  that  there 
are  more  minds  honestly  engaged  on  the  problem  of  education 
at  the  present  time  than  at  any  previous  age  of  the  world,  may 
be  repeated  today  with  still  greater  emphasis.  The  motive 
imderlying  much  of  the  present  discussion  of  educational  topics 
is  derived  from  the  feeling  exprest  in  the  German  proverb, 
"  As  its  schools,  so  is  the  nation."  The  people,  with  a  com- 
mendable generosity,  vote  to  tax  themselves  freely  for  the 
support  of  our  public  schools,  which  have  thus  become  a  source 
of  national  pride  and  have  some  features  which  other  peoples 
may  well  wish  to  copy.  Our  most  serious  problems,  however, 
at  present,  are  found  in  the  sphere  of  our  higher  education  and 
pertain  largely  to  educational  values  and  educational  methods. 
Rarely  has  the  voice  of  pulpit,  platform,  and  press  been  louder 
or  more  bold  in  proclaiming  the  shortcomings  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  than  at  the  present  time.  We  are  now  reaping 
the  fruits,  good  or  bad,  of  certain  important  changes  made 
two  score  years  ago.  It  was  then  that  our  oldest  university 
introduced  changes  by  which  the  required  curriculum  was 
broken  up  by  the  introduction  of  the  freedom  of  choice  of 
studies.  From  that  change  have  come  two  important  results : 
first,  the  rapid  extension  of  the  elective  system  not  only  thru 
our  colleges,  but  even  into  the  secondary-  schools ;  and  secondly, 
the  trend  away  from  the  study  of  the  classics,  especially  the 
Greek.     It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  give  careful  con- 

'  The  earlier  papers  in  this  series  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  September  and  December,  1909,  and  Januar>',  1910. 
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sideration  to  the  question  whether  much  of  the  dissatisfaction 
now  felt  with  the  standard  of  scholarship  may  not  be  due,  in 
considerable  part,  to  the  adoption  of  an  unrestricted  elective 
system.     One  of  the   serious  charges  made  against  college 
students  in  a  recent  book  ^   is  that  they  "  are,  and   for  the 
most  part,  emerge,  flighty,  superficial,  and  immature,  lacking, 
as   a  class,   concentration,   seriousness,   and  thoroness."     Of 
quite  similar  purport  is  the  criticism  that  had  been  previously 
made  by  President  Pritchett  in  one  of  his  Reports:  "The 
two  objections  generally  brought  against  the  college  today," 
says   he,    "  are   vagueness   of   aim,    and   lack   of   intellectual 
stamina."     It  is  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  students  now 
go  to  college  with  quite  a  different  purpose  from  that  which 
animated  the  students  of  a  generation  ago,  yet  it  is  getting 
to  be  felt  that  the  defects  noted  in  the  criticisms  just  cited 
would  be  greatly  lessened  by  imposing  greater  restrictions  upon 
the  elective  system.     The  "  searchings  of  the  spirit,"  recently 
made  manifest  at  Harvard,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  devise  some  means  of  regulating  the  choices  of  students 
as  to  their  studies,  are  certainly  hopeful  signs,  and  are  an 
illustration  in  an  influential  quarter  of  a  movement  to  which 
the  editor  of  the  Nation  apparently  referred  when  he  wrote 
three  years  ago :  "  At  present  there  is  indubitatively  a  move- 
ment  of   educational   thought   back   towards   the   older  dis- 
ciplinary ideals."     In  this  condition  of  things  it  may  not  be 
deemed  unprofitable  to  give  some  account  of  a  college  of  the 
earlier  time  when  the  "  older  disciplinary  ideals  "  prevailed. 
The  writer  has  recently  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  graduation.     When  he  was  entered  as  a  freshman  in 
1855,  Yale  College  meant,  essentially,  the  old  Brick  Row  and 
a  permanent  faculty  of  less  than  thirty  professors  who,  with 
a   few  tutors  and  instructors,  served   for  all  departments — 
Academic,  Scientific,  Law,  Medicine,  Divinity.     The  number 
of  students  was  about  six  hundred,  while  the  curriculum  for 
the  academic  department  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
optional  studies  in  one  term  of  the  junior  year,  uniform  and 
required.     With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  instruction  during 
*The  American  college,  a  criticism  by  Abraham  Flexner,  p.  11. 
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the  first  three  years  was  by  textbook,  and  was  largely  so  in 
the  senior  year.  The  course  of  study  was  intended,  un- 
doubtedly, to  impart  some  knowledge,  but  the  method  of  in- 
struction employed  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  importance 
of  mental  discipline  was  never  lost  sight  of  if  it  was  not  the 
chief  end.  The  faculty  seemed  inspired  with  the  maxim  of 
Spinoza,  that  the  two  greatest  banes  of  humanity  are  self- 
conceit  and  the  laziness  that  springs  from  self-conceit,  and 
rather  gave  the  impression  that  one  important  aim  of  a  college 
course  should  be  to  remove  these  "  banes"  from  the  life  of  the 
student.  An  incidental,  if  not  intended  effect  of  the  system 
was  to  produce  in  the  student  the  feeling  of  diminished 
importance.  Kindergarten  methods  were  unknown,  and  had 
they  been  known,  would  have  been  severely  frowned  upon. 
There  were  no  "  snap  "  courses;  every  recitation  of  the  student 
was  carefully  marked.  In  all  departments  poor  scholarship 
was  rigorously  discouraged,  and  a  premium  put  upon  good 
scholarship.  The  "  weeding  "  process  was  stem,  and  nearly 
forty  per  cent,  of  those  who  entered  in  1855  left  college,  for 
various  reasons,  before  graduation. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  first  two  years  were  mostly 
Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  each  subject  coming  about 
five  times  a  week,  and  the  instruction  in  these  years  was  mostly 
given  by  tutors,  who  were  chosen  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
scholarship.  It  seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  the  tutor,  in  a  given 
recitation  period  of  fifty-five  minutes,  to  ask  the  greatest 
number  of  questions  possible.  Consequently  there  was  allowed 
the  student  little  time  in  which  to  frame  his  answer,  and  when 
one  failed  to  answer  promptly  or  correctly,  the  class  was  never 
asked  to  give  an  answer,  nor  was  the  student  expected  to  ask 
any  question.  The  Latin  ablative  of  "  manner,  means,  or 
instrument  "  would  have  offered  a  fruitful  field  for  discussion; 
and  when  we  came  to  the  story  of  Cacus  in  Livy,  some  members 
of  the  class  would  have  gladly  taken  issue  with  the  tutor  as 
to  whether  the  ablative  in  the  clause,  caudis  in  speluncam 
traxit,  was  one  of  means  or  instrument.  One  noteworthy 
exception  to  the  tutorial  regime  was  the  course  in  Homer's 
Iliad  which  was  given  by  Professor  James  Hadley  the  first 
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two  terms  of  Freshman  year.  The  class,  numbering  about 
150  men,  recited  in  three  divisions,  which  divisions,  after  a 
few  weeks,  were  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship.  Our  first 
lesson  in  the  Iliad  consisted  of  the  first  fourteen  lines  of  Book 
XIII.  If  Professor  Hadley  never  told  us  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  Homer  as  a  poet,  nor  called  our  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  any  particular  passage,  he  did  teach  us  how  he 
wisht  us  to  study.  It  was  his  custom  near  the  close  of  the 
hour  to  go  over  the  lesson  assigned  for  the  next  time, 
scanning,  translating,  remarking  upon  each  word,  touching 
upon  all  the  points,  grammatical,  syntactical,  lexical,  etymolog- 
ical. At  the  next  recitation,  students  called  upon  by  lot  were 
questioned  on  all  the  things  he  had  told  us.  If  one  could  not 
answer  correctly,  he  was  not  told  a  second  time  what  the 
point  was.  The  peculiar  intonation  given  to  the  words  "  That's 
sufficient "  revealed  rather  clearly  the  professor's  estimate 
of  the  student's  performance.  If  Professor  Hadley's  methods 
would  not  make  a  course  popular  in  these  days,  those  methods 
kept  us  alert  to  all  that  was  said  in  the  recitation  hour,  and 
made  us  study  the  shades  of  meanings  of  words  as  given  in 
the  lexicon.  It  may  not  have  been  the  best  sort  of  mental 
training,  but  if  we  could  reproduce  some  of  those  older  dis- 
ciplinary ideals  now  we  should  hear  less  of  mental  flabbiness 
and  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  scholarship  in  our  colleges. 
Our  class  lost,  during  the  four  years,  more  than  a  third  of  its 
numbers,  and  the  most  of  those  who  failed  to  reach  a  degree 
disappeared  under  the  "  weeding "  process  of  the  freshman 
year.  The  survivors  of  the  course  under  Professor  Hadley 
look  back  with  pleasure,  I  think,  upon  the  training  they  thus 
received.  However  much  of  a  "  grind  "  we  may  have  then 
considered  that  course,  we  were  proud  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  fine  scholarship  and  noble  personality  of  that  great  teacher, 
and  this  pride  has  not  diminished  with  the  lapse  of  years. 

The  textbooks  of  the  time  were  such  as  to  contribute  to  the 
disciplinary  ideal.  Some  of  the  books  studied  in  collie  were 
Lincoln's  Livy  and  Horace,  Thacher's  de  OfFiciis,  Felton's 
Iliad,  V^ooXsty's  Alee stis  and  Gorgias,  Arnold's  Greek  prose 
composition,  Piitz  and  Arnold's  Greek  history.  Day's  Algebra, 
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Playfair's  Euclid,  Stanley's  Spherical  trigonometry,  Olmsted's 
Natural  philosophy  and  Astronomy,  Sillimafi's  Chemistry, 
Whately's  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  Paley's  Natural  theology,  But- 
ler's Atialogy.  In  mental  philosophy  we  had  Reid's  Essays, 
and  Stewart's  Elements;  in  moral  philosophy,  Stewart's  Active 
and  moral  powers,  and  Whewell's  Elements  of  morality.  The 
scanty  notes,  some  of  which  were  in  Latin,  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  textbooks,  were  not  such  as  to  enable  the  student  to 
dispense  with  lexicons,  while  the  questioning  on  minute  things 
was  a  wholesome  check  upon  the  use  of  "  cribs."  Just  here 
may  be  noticed  an  important  difference  between  the  methods 
of  that  earlier  day  and  this.  While  at  present  many  teachers 
of  the  ancient  languages  take  it  for  granted  that  translations 
will  be  used,  and  give  correspondingly  long  lessons,  in  the 
earlier  day  the  lessons  were  comparatively  short,  and  the 
questioning  upon  the  lesson  was  so  minute  that  the  translation 
could  be  of  but  little  help. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  curriculum  of  the  earlier  time 
was  essentially  uniform,  the  only  electives  noted  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  1856-7  being  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  German, 
and  practical  surveying,  which  were  offered  in  the  last  term 
of  the  Junior  year.     Latin  was  required  to  the  end  of  the 
second  term  of  Junior  year,  and  Greek  to  the  end  of  the  first 
term  of  Senior  year.     With  one  or  two  exceptions,  lectures 
were  confined  to  the  Senior  year,  and  then  the  most  of  the 
instruction  was  given  by  textbook.     With  the  exception  of 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  which  were  half-holidays,  there 
were  three  recitations  a  day,  one  recitation  coming  before  each 
meal.     Once  or  twice  a  term  thruout  the  course,  each  student 
had  to  read  a  composition  or  take  part  in  "  forensic  disputa- 
tions," and  occasionally  give  a  declamation.     Examinations 
on  all  the  subjects  were  held  at  the  close  of  each  term  and  also 
at  the  end  of  each  two  years.     The  latter  were  the  much 
dreaded    Biennials,    which   were   universally   regarded   as   a 
"  bore."     They  were  held  in  July  and  came  every  other  day 
for  three   weeks.     Each   examination   lasted   from  nine  till 
twelve  o'clock  and  no  one,  even  if  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
subject,  could  leave  the  room  till  the  lapse  of  two  hours  and 
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a  quarter.  It  is  well  that  Biennials  are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
for  they  were  designed  to  test  the  faculty  of  memory  rather 
than  the  general  intellectual  power  of  the  student  and,  what 
was  worse,  the  severity  of  the  test  presented  strong  tempta- 
tions to  deception. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  courses  of  study  is  seen  in  the  matter  of  English.  In  the 
Yale  curriculum  of  fifty  years  ago  the  subject  "  English 
literature  "  does  not  occur,  whereas  today,  in  the  academic 
department  alone  at  Yale,  there  are  offered  sixty-three  courses 
in  English,  requiring  the  time  of  fifteen  instructors.  And  yet 
the  literary  performances  of  the  students  of  that  earlier  day 
were  of  no  mean  order.  The  constant  translation  from  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  recitations  a  week 
for  three  years,  not  only  kept  before  one  the  best  models  of 
style,  but  also  gave  one  a  richness  of  vocabulary  and  the  power 
to  discriminate  between  the  shades  of  meaning  of  words  that 
could  hardly  be  exceeded  by  pursuing  any  number  of  courses  in 
English.  The  course  in  Demosthenes  On  the  crown,  under 
Professor  Earned,  came  in  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year,  and 
was  a  course  chiefly  in  rhetoric.  The  Notes,  grammatical  and 
rhetorical,  made  a  volume  of  360  pages.  Besides  the  essays 
and  discussions  in  the  classroom,  there  were  prize  debates 
in  the  Brothers  and  Linonian  Society  halls.  The  articles 
in  the  Yale  literary  magazine,  an  editorship  of  which  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  hig-hest  honors  in  the  gift  of  the  college, 
were  always  of  high  order.  Yet  the  time  allowed  for  the 
preparation  of  essays  and  discussions  was  such  as  could  be 
borrowed  from  other  subjects.  With  all  the  exactions  and 
deficiencies  of  the  curriculum,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  reading 
of  the  best  literature  done.  Possibly  the  avidity  with  which 
we  read  English  was  all  the  greater  because  the  demands  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  so  exacting,  and  it  may 
be  that,  by  not  having  to  dissect  the  great  masterpieces  of 
English  in  the  classroom,  we  were  saved  from  the  calamity, 
which,  it  is  feared,  sometimes  occurs  in  secondary  schools 
at  least,  the  calamity  of  acquiring  a  positive  dislike  for  the 
subject.     The  makers  of  the  curriculum  of  that  time  wisely 
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took  it  for  granted  that  there  are  some  subjects,  such  as  his- 
tory and  general  hterature  for  example,  which  the  student 
who  has  had  a  good  general  training  will  naturally  get  up  by 
himself.  Prizes  were  also  offered  for  excellence  in  writing 
and  speaking,  and  besides  this  incitement,  twice  in  the  college 
course,  namely  at  Junior  Exhibition  and  Commencement,  all 
who  ranked  above  a  certain  grade  of  scholarship  could  deliver 
original  orations  before  a  public  audience.  Usually  about 
thirty  men  took  part  in  these  exercises,  which  required  two 
sessions  in  the  day.  Altho  the  speaking  was  not  always  of 
the  best  sort,  the  city  church,  where  the  exercises  were  held, 
was  always  filled.  One  of  the  helpful  things  remembered  is 
the  discussion  of  books  and  subjects,  among  ourselves,  in  our 
rooms  or  on  our  walks.  The  publication  of  the  Atlantic 
monthly,  which  was  begun  in  our  day,  was  a  great  literary 
event.  Probably  most  students  read  it  regularly  and,  what 
is  more,  talked  over  its  articles.  The  fraternities,  election  to 
which  depended  then,  more  than  now,  upon  the  intellectual 
and  social  qualities  of  the  candidate,  gave  opportimity  for 
literary  culture  and  for  the  formation  of  close  and  lasting 
friendships.  Another  institution  of  that  day  which  contributed 
to  tlie  social  and  intellectual  improvement  of  its  members  was 
the  Pi  Eta  Qub.  It  would  probably  now  be  called  a  "  Joint." 
It  was  started  by  members  of  the  class  of  '59  at  the  end  of 
the  first  term  of  the  freshman  year,  and  its  twenty-four  mem- 
bers boarded  together  for  the  rest  of  the  college  course. 
Literature,  politics,  and  current  events  were  subjects  of  ani- 
mated discussion.  Passersby  sometimes  thought  the  discus- 
sions were  intended  for  the  public  ear.  Altho  the  founders 
did  not  contemplate  so  much,  the  club  did  become  the  center 
of  "  wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry."  From  its  membership  came 
forth  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  and  business  men. 
One  other  means  of  culture  outside  the  curriculum  was  the 
courses  of  lectures  provided  each  winter  by  some  organization 
of  the  city.  In  that  way  we  heard  such  lecturers  as  Beecher, 
Chapin,  Frederick  Douglass,  Emerson,  Gough,  Thomas  Starr 
King,  Wendell  Phillips,  Thackeray,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  in  a 
political  address. 
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If  one  were  to  judge  from  certain  statements  made  some 
time  ago  in  the  Yale  alumni  weekly,  more  respect  was  paid 
to  scholarship  by  the  student  body  then  than  now.  Scholar- 
ship then  was  certainly  recognized  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
eligibility  for  election  to  the  secret  societies.  There  were  also 
then  fewer  "student  activities"  to  compete  with  the  curriculum. 
Baseball,  football,  basketball,  tennis,  and  golf  were  practically 
unknown  at  the  college,  while  boating  appealed  to  a  limited 
number.  There  was  no  gymnasium,  and  the  authorities 
seemed  to  concern  themselves  very  little  about  the  physical 
culture  of  the  students.  It  was,  however,  a  great  gain  for 
the  intellectual  interest  that  the  only  competition  lay  in  the 
sphere  of  scholarship,  writing,  and  oratory.  The  spirit  of 
commercialism  was  less  rife  then  than  it  is  now,  and  the  student 
could  look  forward  to  fewer  avenues  leading  to  business 
careers.  But  besides  these  conditions  the  respect  paid  to 
scholarship  must  be  adduced  as  a  strong  reason  to  account 
for  the  rather  remarkable  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  writer's 
classmates  entered  upon  professional  careers.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  note  that  from  the  seven  classes  known  to  the 
writer — '^6-62 — seventeen  members  became  professors  in  the 
Yale  faculty.  Besides  these  seventeen,  all  of  whom  attained 
distinction,  may  be  mentioned  Justices  Brewer  and  Brown  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Chauncey  M,  Depew  and 
Wager  Swayne,  all  of  the  class  of  '56;  Augustus  H.  Strong 
and  Moses  Coit  Tyler  of  '57;  D.  G.  Brinton  and  W.  T.  Harris 
of  '58;  Burton  N.  Harrison  and  Eugene  Schuyler  of  '59; 
William  Walter  Phelps  of  '59  and  '60;  Anthony  Higgins  and 
E.  R.  Sill  of  '61 ;  and  D.  H.  Chamberlain  and  Franklin  Mac- 
Veagh  of  '62.  It  might  be  difficult  to  prove  that  a  uniform 
curriculum  produces  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  than  the 
elective  system,  but  the  period  just  referred  to  could  hardly 
have  produced  so  many  eminent  men  had  it  been  the  custom 
to  brand  the  assiduous  student  as  a  "grind."  Altho  the 
curriculum  of  that  period  was  not  an  ideal  one,  the  most  of 
the  men  of  '59,  I  think,  have  been  glad  that  there  was  marked 
out  for  them  a  uniform  course  of  study.  That  fact  certainly 
favored  the  traditional  Yale  democracy;  it  also  brought  the 
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class   into   closer   relationship  and   strengthened  the  ties   of 
friendship. 

Not  a  little  of  the  value  of  the  Yale  training  in  those 
days  came  from  the  character  of  the  men  who  stood  behind 
the  curriculum.  As  already  intimated,  the  faculty  was  a 
small  one.  Besides  a  few  tutors  there  were  in  the  academic 
department  but  fourteen  professors  with  whom  we  had  to  do. 
Their  classroom  duties  would  probably  now  be  regarded  as 
excessive;  yet  all  of  them  found  time  to  specialize,  and  most 
of  them  publish^  works  which  were  used  as  textbooks  for 
a  long  time.  The  list  of  names  is  a  familiar  one:  Woolsey, 
Silliman,  Knight,  Goodrich,  Olmsted,  Button,  Lamed,  Porter, 
Dana,  Thacher,  Hadley,  Whitney,  Fisher,  Newton.  Of  these, 
Woolsey,  almost  equally  eminent  in  Greek,  history,  poHtical 
economy,  and  international  law,  had  recently  become  president, 
and  was  animated  by  the  purpose  to  raise  the  standard  of 
scholarship  from  year  to  year ;  the  elder  Silliman  was  already 
emeritus,  but  his  erect  form,  so  well  represented  in  Weir's 
statue,  and  dignified  gait  were  familiar  to  all  the  students; 
Knight,  Goodrich,  Olmsted,  Dana,  always  courtly  and  grace- 
ful, were,  perhaps,  the  most  eloquent  lecturers  in  their  several 
departments;  Thacher  probably  knew  the  students  and  their 
affairs  most  intimately,  and  at  one  time  was  so  popular  as 
to  be  designated  Vir  in  a  mock  catalog;  Porter,  ever  genial 
and  beloved,  was  preparing  the  material  for  his  work.  The 
human  intellect;  Newton,  just  returned  from  study  abroad, 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  contagious,  offered  popular 
courses  in  statics  and  dynamics,  and  had  already  begun  his 
researches  into  the  law  of  meteoric  showers;  Whitney,  already 
the  most  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar  in  America,  was  devoting 
his  fine  talents  to  teaching  the  rudiments  of  French  and  Ger- 
man; Fisher,  who  survived  all  the  others,  having  died  only 
lately  at  an  advanced  age,  had  recently  been  made  professor 
of  Divinity,  and  had  not  yet  published  any  of  the  series  of 
volumes  which  subsequently  made  him  an  authority  on  church 
history.  What  President  Dwight  has  said  of  President  Wool- 
sey might  apply  to  each  of  these  men :  he  was  "  a  noble 
example  of  a  Christian  scholar,  hating  all  deception  and  pre- 
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tense,  and  elevating  before  every  mind  the  standard  of  truth- 
fulness and  simplicity  in  all  working."  Altho  there  was  not 
that  intimacy  of  personal  relationship  between  faculty  and 
students  that  might  have  been  desirable  (we  were  invited  as 
a  class  but  once  in  our  course  to  the  house  of  any  member 
of  the  faculty),  it  is  a  thing  always  to  be  grateful  for  that 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  associating  even  remotely  with  such 
men  for  four  years,  and  especially  of  meeting  them  four  or 
five  times  a  week  in  the  classroom  for  one  or  two  terms. 

One  source  of  the  strength  of  the  faculty  at  that  time  came 
from  the  harmony  which  apparently  prevailed  in  their  councils. 
With  an  established  curriculum  they  were  free  from  those 
bickerings  which  often  disturb  college  faculties,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  elective  system  there  was  no  occasion  to  bid 
for  students  by  offering  "  soft  options."  If  there  was  ever 
any  breach  of  interdepartmental  courtesy  between  the  heads 
of  different  departments,  it  was  not  known  to  the  students. 
The  harmony  which  prevailed  then,  and  which,  I  believe,  still 
prevails  in  the  Yale  faculty,  is  due  largely  to  an  important 
usage,  that  by  which  the  nomination  to  any  faculty  position 
rests  not  with  trustees  but  with  the  faculty  themselves. 

In  the  matter  of  religious  exercises,  attendance  upon  chapel 
twice  each  day  was  required.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  the  early  morning  chapel,  coming  as  it  did  before  recita- 
tion and  before  breakfast,  tho  conducted  by  President  Wool- 
sey,  did  not  always  contribute  to  that  exaltation  of  soul  which 
might  have  been  desired.  It  probably  did  cultivate  habits  of 
promptness,  regularity,  and  early  rising;  tho  at  times,  as  was 
suspected,  the  apparel  of  the  worshiper  consisted  of  little  more 
than  a  dressing  gown  and  a  pair  of  rubber  boots,  while  his 
sentiments  were  not  exactly  those  of  the  Psalmist  when  he 
chanted,  "  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord."  The  Sunday  morning  services  were 
always  of  a  high  order,  the  preacher  of  the  day  being  often 
some  distinguished  man  from  abroad.  Many  remember  with 
pleasure  the  weekly  class  prayer  meetings,  but  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention  are  the  Sunday  evening  talks  given  by  Professor 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich.  This  service  was  always  attractive 
and  was  a  great  power  for  good. 
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It  will  be  inferred  from  some  things  stated  in  this  paper 
that,  under  the  uniform  curriculum,  by  which  the  members 
of  a  class  were  constantly  brought  closely  together,  no  unim- 
portant part  of  the  training  received  came  from  the  influence 
of  classmates.  The  saying  of  Emerson  would  apply  to  those 
of  college  age  and  especially  to  those  who  are  pursuing  the 
same  course  of  study :  "  You  send  your  child  to  the  school- 
master, but  'tis  the  schoolboys  who  educate  him."  What  of 
similar  import  Edward  Everett  Hale  wrote  when  he  was  tell- 
ing how  he  was  educated  would,  however,  need  some  qualifica- 
tion :  "  The  good  of  a  college,"  says  he,  *'  is  not  in  the  things 
which  it  teaches.  The  good  of  a  college  is  to  be  had  from 
the  fellows  who  are  there  and  your  associations -with  them." 
I  presume  Dr.  Hale  would  have  been  willing  to  add  to  this 
that  your  culture  would  depend  very  much  on  the  sort  of  fel- 
lows you  associate  with,  and  he  probably  would  have  recom- 
mended selecting  choice  companions. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  fifty  years 
in  matters  pertaining  to  our  higher  education  far  exceed  in 
importance  the  changes  made  in  any  preceding  half-century. 
Colleges  and  universities  have  received  princely  sums  for  en- 
dowments; elegant  buildings  have  been  erected,  faculties  en- 
larged, salaries  raised,  courses  of  study  multiplied  manifold 
and  greatly  enriched.  But  if  one  may  judge  from  the  dis- 
cussions and  criticisms  that  are  rife,  the  intellectual  output  does 
not  correspond  to  the  enlargement  of  the  plant.  While  it  is 
quite  likely  that  many  of  those  who  fell  out  by  the  way  under 
the  "  weeding  "  process  of  the  earlier  time  might  have  obtained 
decrees  under  an  elective  system,  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful 
if  the  man  of  average  ability  is  receiving  any  better  mental 
training  now  than  was  imparted  by  the  required  curriculum. 
Apparently,  one  of  the  serious  problems  confronting  the  friends 
of  higher  education  today  is  that  of  imparting  some  of  the 
older  disciplinary  ideals  to  the  system  where  the  student  has 
been  allowed  a  "wide  stretch  of  individual  liberty"  in  the 
choice  of  studies. 

John  H.  Hewitt 
WiLUAMs  College 


Ill 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  GAINS  AND  LOSSES 
OF  THE  COLLEGE  WOMAN " 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  quotes  a  wise  old  man's  reply  to  an 
ardent  reformer  of  seventeen :  "  Will  your  aunts  join  us, 
my  dear?  No!  Well,  is  the  grocer  on  our  side?  And  the 
family  solicitor?  We  shall  have  to  provide  for  them  all, 
you  know,  unless  you  suggest  a  lethal  chamber."  This  shrewd 
comment  indicates  wherein  the  present  abundant  criticism  of 
the  colleges  is  likely  to  fail.  It  tends  to  neglect  the  varied 
human  aspects  of  the  college  situation,  to  treat  a  stage  of 
warm  and  living  human  experience  as  if  it  were  matter  for 
precise  and  abstract  formulation. 

Fortunately  modern  social  inquiry  leans  towards  a  patient 
and  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  human  elements  in  any 
problem  to  be  studied.  Professor  Cooley  says  in  his  new  book 
on  social  organization,  "  As  a  rule  the  practical  method  is 
to  study  closely  and  kindly  the  actual  situation,  with  the 
people  involved  in  it;  then  gradually  and  carefully  to  work 
out  the  evil  from  the  mixture  by  substituting  good  for  it." 
I  think  we  shall  get  a  step  forward  in  our  study  of  the  college 
problem  if  we  approach  it  in  this  temper,  and  realize  that  it 
is  fundamentally  a  problem  in  social  or  group  psychology. 
The  term  and  the  conception  are  so  new  that  they  still  cloak 
a  multitude  of  ignorances;  but  they  reveal  the  fact  that 
psychology  is  leaving  that  cold  abstraction  "  the  psychologic 
man,"  as  unhuman  an  individual  as  his  more  famous  brother 
"  the  economic  man,"  and  is  turning  its  attention  to  the  con- 
crete psychology  of  groups,  occupations,  attitudes.  We  are 
having  studies  of  the  psychology  of  crowds,  the  psychology 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  at  Cin- 
cinnati, October,  1909. 
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of  play,  of  the  religious  and  esthetic  experiences,  the  psychology 
of  the  workingman,  the  immigrant,  the  lawyer,  the  physician 
— why  not  of  the  college  student  ?  The  collie  is  a  relatively 
homogeneous  group  wherein  life  is  carried  on  under  simplified 
conditions  and  with  definite  aims — at  least  ideally.  Yet  so 
far  as  I  know  there  have  been  no  studies  of  the  college  from 
the  distinctively  psychological  point  of  approach,  altho  a  few 
investigations  on  isolated  topics — such  as  the  so-called  "  Briggs 
report "  at  Harvard  on  the  quality  of  work  done  by  students 
and  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  study — and  some  articles  on 
the  outside  reading  and  interests  of  college  students  have 
made  a  beginning  in  the  collection  of  materials.  What  we 
need,  first  of  all,  is  a  systematic  body  of  fact  on  all  phases 
of  college  undergraduate  life.  We  make  many  generaliza- 
tions, but  we  are  really  in  deep  ignorance  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions. President  Lowell  says,  in  the  June  Atlantic,  "  We 
know  little  enough  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  our  own  in- 
stitutions, and  are  quite  in  the  dark  when  we  presume  to 
draw  comparisons  with  other  places."  Last  spring  I  com- 
mended to  the  students  of  my  own  college  the  project  of  a 
"  college  survey  "  of  the  women's  colleges,  made  by  trained 
investigators.  To  make  such  a  study  at  all  valuable,  it  would 
be  essential  to  have  all  the  colleges  joining  in  the  undertaking 
agree  to  use  a  common  schedule  of  topics  to  be  investigated. 
I  wish  to  map  out  roughly  the  distinctively  psychological 
phases  of  such  a  study. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  psychological  gains  and 
losses  of  the  college  woman.  I  must  confess  at  once  that  my 
main  object  of  interest  is  the  psychology  of  the  college  girl — 
of  the  undergraduate  rather  than  of  the  graduate.  But  since 
it  is  the  four  years  of  college  that  are  responsible  for  any 
differences  to  be  found  between  the  college  woman  and  the 
non-college  woman,  I  trust  that  I  am  not  swerving  seriously 
from  the  topic  announced.  Furthermore,  since  my  own  ex- 
perience has  been  wholly  in  colleges  for  women,  I  hope  that  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  in  their  terms  instead  of  in 
terms  of  coeducational  institutions.  The  phrase  psychological 
gains  and  losses  is  a  somewhat  vague  and  relative  expression. 
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and  must  be  used  in  connection  with  a  standard  agreed  upon. 
Do  we  mean  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  college  girl  compared 
with  the  girl  who  does  not  go  to  college,  or  do  we  mean  her 
present  gains  thru  college  compared  with  what  she  has  gained 
in  the  past  and  might  gain  in  the  future  ?  According  to  this 
standard,  existing  conditions  might  have  both  aspects,  and 
present  gains  might  ultimately  be  transferred  to  the  column 
of  losses.  It  would  be  a  question  of  less  and  more,  rather 
than  of  positive  plus  and  minus.  The  comparison  of  the 
college  girl  with  the  girl  who  does  not  go  to  college  involves 
too  many  shifting  and  unknown  elements  to  be  discust  profit- 
ably in  the  time  at  our  disposal.  I  prefer  to  try  to  throw 
a  little  light  on  the  question,  What  does  the  college  girl  of 
today  gain  psychologically  compared  with  what  she  might 
gain? 

In  doing  this  I  shall  be  obliged  to  apply  a  certain  number 
of  technical  terms  to  what  you  will  recognize  as  very  common- 
place and  well-known  facts.  Somebody  has  defined  psychol- 
ogy as  the  science  of  what  everybody  knows  anyway.  But 
just  because  the  facts  are  so  homely  and  familiar,  just  because 
we  are  so  much  enmeshed  in  them,  we  are  likely  to  overlook 
their  significance  unless  we  make  them  the  distinct  object 
of  attention.  That  is  sound  psychology.  Let  me  point  out 
as  informally  as  may  be  certain  psychological  implications  in 
three  phases  of  life  in  the  college  for  women  and  in  their 
interrelations — the  academic  life  proper,  the  world  of  organ- 
ized student  activities,  and  the  world  of  spontaneous  student 
recreation. 

Just  now  many  people  are  asking — and  justly  asking,  it 
seems  to  me — whether  the  college  girl's  four  years'  investment 
of  time  and  money  and  energy  and  separation  from  home 
should  not  yield  better  results  in  independence,  efficiency,  and 
social-mindedness. 

What  are  some  of  the  psychological  considerations  that  we 
may  bring  to  bear  upon  this  question?  Modem  psychology 
talks  largely  in  terms  of  stimulus  and  response.  It  looks 
upon  progressive  mental  organization  as  a  matter  of  voluntary 
attention  to  a  given  stimulus  with  corresponding  inhibition 
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of  response  to  irrelevant  stimuli,  operating  as  distractions. 
It,  nevertheless,  recognizes  the  wide  range  and  power  of 
marginal  stimulations,  working  thru  what  is  known  as  sug- 
gestion. It  points  out  that  there  are  periods  of  mental  growth 
as  of  physical,  and  that  to  secure  appropriate  and  efficient  re- 
sponse, the  stimulus  must  be  suited  to  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Finally,  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  education  is  largely 
an  indirect  affair — a  matter  of  controlling  stimulations.  Pro- 
fessor Thorndike  defines  the  art  of  teaching  as  the  art  of 
giving  and  withholding  stimuli  with  the  result — one  might 
say  also  the  purpose — of  producing  or  preventing  certain 
responses. 

These  categories  are  familiar  to  the  psychologist  and  to 
the  student  or  teacher  of  education.  But  I  venture  to  believe 
that  they  play  little  part  in  the  actual  educational  policy  of 
most  colleges.  College  discussion  has  centered  until  very 
lately  around  questions  relating  to  subject-matter,  to  the  gen- 
eral body  of  knowledge.  What  subjects  are  cultural,  what 
disciplinary,  what  vocational,  which  should  be  included"  in  an 
undergraduate  course  of  study,  which  should  be  required,  if 
any;  which  elective,  and  so  on.  We  have  left  practically 
untouched  the  problem  of  how  far  these  subject-matters  ac- 
tually serve  as  stimulations  to  effective  mental  responses,  as 
furtherers  of  effective  mental  organization  for  young  people 
of  college  age — from  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  twenty  or  twenty- 
two.  As  for  the  effect  of  the  general  college  environment, 
the  intercourse  of  students  with  one  another,  upon  their  mental 
development — that  has  been  lookt  upon  as  too  cloudy  a  topic 
to  be  even  mentioned  seriously.  Yet  it  is  just  these  considera- 
tions that  are  of  the  utmost  value  if  we  are  to  make  a  study 
of  college  life  that  will  enable  us  to  control  its  future  character 
and  progress.  The  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  facts  should 
not  deter  us  from  the  attempt. 

There  is  one  fact  of  signal  importance  to  note  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  psychological  study  of  the  women's  colleges, 
and  that  is  the  greatly  increased  size  of  many  of  them  in 
recent  years.  That  fact  alone  warrants,  even  necessitates,  a 
careful  inventory  of  the  psychological  factors  in  the  situation. 
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If  such  factors  mean  anything,  they  mean  stimuli  producing 
some  sort  of  change  in  the  consciousness  of  every  person  in 
the  community — of  every  person  whom  that  particular  stimulus 
is  designed  to  reach.  In  the  small  college  of  a  few  hundred 
students  and  officers  under  fairly  compact  living  conditions, 
this  matter  largely  took  care  of  itself.  The  impressive  per- 
sonality, the  important  announcement,  the  inspiring  spoken 
word  really  carried,  were  really  potent  for  all  members  >  of 
the  college.  The  unity  was  that  ideal  political  unity  of  the 
Greeks,  marked  by  the  reach  of  the  spoken  word.  But  that 
has  ceased  to  be;  and  the  effectiveness  of  many  stimuli  must 
be  made  matter  of  study  and  planning. 

The  large  numbers  in  a  woman's  college  also  multiply 
enormously  the  scope  and  power  of  suggestion.  Human  be- 
ings are  the  most  suggestive  and  stimulating  of  objects  to 
other  human  beings.  Homogeneous  conditions  make  for  the 
free  play  of  suggestion,  and  the  college  group  is  made  up  of 
persons  of  an  especially  suggestible  age,  an  especially  suggesti- 
ble sex — if  the  social  psychologists  are  to  be  believed — with 
common  interests  and  aims.  College  students  seldom  mani- 
fest symptoms  of  the  true  crowd  or  mob  mind,  but  they  are 
swayed  to  a  very  large  degree  by  suggestions  emanating  from 
the  group  and  operating  as  convention,  custom,  craze.  In 
most  colleges  there  are  official  advisers  in  matters  concerning 
choice  of  studies,  but  I  suspect  that  the  real  advisers  are  other 
students  or  loose  popular  expressions  of  opinion.  The  pop- 
ular course,  the  popular  dwelling  house,  the  popular  dress,  the 
popular  amusement,  the  popular  slang — all  these  things  are 
products  of  group  suggestion.  They  grow  by  a  sort  of  social 
infection,  not  thru  any  clear  intellectual  processes.  This  is 
true  everywhere,  of  course;  it  is  natural  and  desirable  to  a 
certain  degree.  But  I  contend  that  we  need  to  study  the 
typical  college  manifestations  of  suggestion,  if  we  are  to  con- 
trol its  extravagances.  Where  suggestion  is  at  its  maximum, 
reflective  judgment  is  at  its  minimum.  Large  numbers  are 
also  over-stimulating.  People  who  live  and  work  and  play 
in  crowds  are  Exposed  to  a  steady  drain  on  their  nervous 
energies  that  they  are  usually  unaware  of.    City  dwellers  live 
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under  this  strain,  altho  the  well-to-do'  have  more  ways  of 
escape  from  it  than  the  college  girl  has.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  college  student's  change  in  attitude  toward  crowds 
during  her  four  years.  The  freshman  and  the  sophomore  wish 
always  to  be  in  the  thick  of  things.  The  junior  and  the 
senior  seek  the  smaller  g^oup,  ways  of  escape  from  the  con- 
stant presence  of  the  crowd  thru  the  quiet  Sunday  in  the 
country,  the  small  dwelling  house,  etc.  But  like  most  strong 
and  constant  stimulations  the  presence  of  the  crowd  tends  to 
create  in  many  people  a  progressive  demand.  Too  many 
college  girls  are  gregarious,  craving  throngs,  noise,  excite- 
ment. They  hate  to  be  alone;  they  do  not  know  the  "  fruits 
of  solitude,"  They  are  restless  without  this  constant  stim- 
ulus. It  is  one  of  the  causes  of  unhappiness  when  the  girl 
first  leaves  college.  You  may  say  that  this  is  a  harmless 
characteristic  of  youth.  That  is  true,  but  it  may  be  carried 
to  the  point  where  it  becomes  a  mark  of  imperfect  education, 
even  of  arrested  development.  Savages,  children,  and  peas- 
ants dislike  to  be  alone.  Surely  a  college  education  should 
give  a  person  inner  resources,  should  bring  out  the  social 
values  of  the  individual  mind. 

Looking  at  the  general  college  situation,  I  think  we  must 
say  that,  judged  by  the  standard  of  efficient  mental  organiza- 
tion, it  has  two  serious  psychological  defects:  too  many  scat- 
tering, confused,  and  marginal  stimulations;  too  many  de- 
ferred responses.  With  regard  to  stimulations,  much  of  the 
criticism  has  been  on  the  purely  quantitative  side,  has  pointed 
out  the  gjeat  multiplication  of  interests  in  collie  life,  and 
suggested  that  the  remedy  lies  in  elimination — fewer  courses 
in  the  curriculum,  fewer  social  and  other  distractions.  But 
this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  chief  way  to  get  hold 
of  and  to  control  this  complex  modern  life  of  ours  either  in 
college  or  out.  The  simple  life  is  largely  a  pose  nowadays. 
It  is  like  trying  to  go  back  to  hand-industry.  We  have  to 
reach  our  simplifications — ^mental  and  material — thru  organi- 
zation rather  than  thru  elimination.  In  the  course  of  organi- 
zation, the  wasteful  and  the  useless  will  inevitably  be  elim- 
inated.    But  the  psychology  of  the  two  processes  is  quite 
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different.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  scattering  and  in- 
cidental character  of  the  stimulations,  the  number  of  "  spent " 
stimulations,  the  lack  of  tests  to  see  how  many  are  really 
effectual,  are  more  serious  matters  than  the  mere  number  of 
stimulations.  If  the  stimulations  that  we  have  were  better 
related,  they  would  make  for  mental  organization  instead  of 
for  mental  dissipation  and  distraction.  Of  the  second  defect, 
the  deferred  response,  I  shall  speak  in  connection  with  the 
academic  life  of  the  college. 

In  considering  tl^is  topic  of  mental  organization  thru  control 
of  stimuli,  it  is  essential  to  recognize  the  present  great  cleavage 
of  interests  that  runs  thru  the  life  of  college  students.  On 
one  side  lies  the  field  of  their  academic  work ;  on  the  other  side 
lies  the  large  and  varied  field  of  their  "  outside  interests," 
their  spontaneous  activities  and  recreations.  Students  them- 
selves draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two 
fields,  and  regulate  their  conduct  accordingly.  The  relations 
between  them  are  external,  arbitrary,  mechanical.  This  is  not 
a  state  of  affairs  that  contributes  to  a  truly  organized  mental 
or  moral  economy.  It  is  like  the  church-goer  who  makes  a 
sharp  distinction  between  Sunday  morality  and  weekday  mo- 
rality, the  politician  who  is  uncompromisingly  loyal  to  his 
party,  but  is  ready  to  "  do  "  the  rest  of  the  world ;  the  em- 
ployer who  has  one  set  of  rules  for  himself,  another  for  the 
people  under  him.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  any  one  to  rule 
different  phases  of  his  life  by  different  standards.  Further- 
more, I  think  college  officials  acquiesce  in  this  division  of 
college  life  without  facing  the  problems  involved.  They  take 
the  academic  life  as  their  province;  they  make  more  or  less 
arbitrary  and  ineffectual  efforts  to  regulate  the  outside  in- 
terests and  activities  of  the  students.  They  seldom  really 
know  much  about  them,  much  less  recognize  that  they  furnish 
a  wealth  of  suggestions  for  the  conduct  and  improvement  of 
the  academic  life  itself.  It  is  the  existence  of  this  division 
and  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the  faculty  that  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  students  look  upon  themselves  and 
the  faculty  aS  distinct  and  more  or  less  hostile  orders  of 
society,  and  have  developed  a  clan  code  of  student  ethics.     A 
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college  professor  of  my  acquaintance,  who  once  taught  in  an 
institution  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  openly 
gives  thanks  that  he  no  longer  hears  talk  of  "  the  adolescent 
mind."  We  should  all,  I  think,  gladly  dispense  with  the  term 
and  with  the  pedagogical  crimes  committed  in  its  name.  But 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  crying  need  in  our  colleges  of  sj-m- 
pathetic  study  of  the  later  period  of  youth.  The  truly  wise 
and  successful  teacher  does  it  spontaneously  and  inevitably, 
but  we  can  not  afford  to  depend  on  that  alone. 

We  all  agree,  I  suppose,  that  the  college  exists  preeminently 
for  academic  ends,  for  education  in  the  explicit  sense  of  the 
term.  Otherwise  it  is  a  travesty  of  the  ideals  of  its  founders, 
a  wanton  squandering  of  the  funds  devoted  to  its  creation  and 
upbuilding.  I  have  little  sympathy  with  those  who  hold  that 
the  main  thing  secured  from  four  years  at  college  is  what  they 
call  "  the  life,"  the  varied  human  contacts,  the  joyous  irre- 
sponsibility, the  training  secured  thru  participation  in  student 
enterprises  of  a  non-academic  character.  I  do  not  go  the 
lengths  of  Emerson,  who  says  that  one  of  the  benefits  of  a 
college  education  is  to  show  the  boy  its  little  avail,  nor  do  I 
admire  the  motto  for  sale  in  our  college  towns,  "  Do  not  let 
your  studies  interfere  with  your  college  life."  Yet  we  must 
admit  that  to  large  numbers  of  students  and  to  many  of  their 
parents  and  friends  these  subordinate  aspects  do  seem  the 
principal  thing,  are  the  chief  reason  for  coming  to  college. 
We  can  not  dismiss  the  matter  by  laying  the  blame  wholly  on 
the  degeneracy  of  the  present  generation  of  college  girls,  on 
the  laxity  and  complexity  and  whirl  of  modern  life.  May 
not  honest  heart-searching  suggest  the  possibility  that  one 
reason  why  college  students  lay  so  undue  stress  on  life  outside 
the  classroom  is  because  they  find  so  little  life  inside  the  class- 
room? 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  academic  life  of 
the  modern  college  fails  to  avail  itself  of  the  psychological 
opportunities  at  its  disposal?  I  find  three  principal  ways. 
The  stimulations  offered  by  the  curriculum  are  too  scattering 
or  too  remote;  the  responses  called  for  by  class  procedures 
are  too  much  of  one  type  and  too  long  deferred;  and  certain 
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definite  academic  stimulations  are  lacking  or  become  *'  spent " 
before  they  reach  the  consciousness  of  the  students  for  whom 
they  are  destined. 

Take  the  matter  of  the  curriculum  with  its  wide  array  of 
courses — the  "  enriched  "  or  the  "  overcrowded  "  curriculum, 
as  you  choose  to  call  it.  I  should  not  cut  down  arbitrarily 
the  number  of  courses  offered — I  might  even  suggest  new 
ones;  I  should  not  reduce  the  number  of  elective  courses — I 
might  even  increase  them,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  action 
under  compulsion  leads  to  mental  organization.  But  I  should 
supply  more  powerful  and  direct  stimulations  to  an  educa- 
tionally valuable  choice  of  studies  by  the  individual  student. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  adoption  of  the  group 
system,  by  an  extension  of  the  system  of  faculty  advisers,  by 
more  prerequisites,  by  stricter  limitation  of  numbers  in  classes, 
by  a  combination  of  these,  or  by  some  other  method,  I  do 
not  say.  But  at  present  the  stimulations  to  choice  are  casual 
and  uncontrolled — suggestion  from  fellow-students,  competi- 
tion from  outside  interests,  home  traditions,  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  I  should  like  to  ask  every  freshman  to  hand  in  a 
plan  of  her  four  years'  course  and,  without  in  any  way  holding 
her  to  it,  to  make  her  report  on  her  reasons  for  particular 
changes.  That  in  itself  would  give  a  valuable  collection  of 
data  on  student  psychology.  The  colleges  should  not  tolerate 
a  criticism  like  that  of  the  father  who,  when  asked  if  his 
son  had  studied  French  in  college,  said  he  didn't  know,  but 
he  had  been  exposed  to  it.  There  is  much  talk  about  the 
dangers  of  too  early  specialization  in  cellege;  for  my  part,  I 
thing  it  a  danger  far  less  serious  than  that  of  scattering  too 
much,  of  sampling  this  subject  and  that  in  response  to  the 
most  casual  suggestion. 

Again,  how  effectual  as  a  stimulus  to  the  student  are  the 
profest  aims  of  a  college  course?  What  is  the  potency 
of  the  idea  of  general  culture,  of  a  liberal  education,  in 
producing  mental  organization  ?  To  my  mind,  it  is  very  slight. 
The  ideal  is  too  broad,  too  far  away,  too  stereotyped  and 
conventional.  I  doubt  whether  it  stimulates  the  college  stu- 
dent intellectually  any  more  than  the  idea  of  future  eternal 
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reward  and  punishment  stimulates  her  religiously.  President 
Lowell  says  that  the  college,  as  compared  with  either  the 
preparatory  school  or  the  professional  school,  lacks  a  motive, 
a  definite  end  and  incentive  within  the  grasp  of  the  student. 
"  The  old  schoolboy  motives  for  hard  study  he  has  left  behind; 
the  professional  ones  are  not  yet  in  sight,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  him  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  education  within 
his  reach."  The  average  college  teacher  also  still  needs  to 
reformulate  the  idea  of  culture  in  modem  dynamic  and  social 
terms.  Do  we  not  often  cling  to  it  as  meaning  a  certain  body 
of  subject-matter,  a  certain  mature  view  of  life,  rather  than 
as  meaning  something  progressive  and  developing,  what  Bosan- 
quet  calls  an  ability  and  readiness  to  discern  the  great  from 
the  trivial,  in  situations  as  they  arise?  In  our  efforts  to  save 
a  liberal  education  from  the  taint  of  the  practical  and  the 
professional,  we  are  too  likely  to  cut  it  off  altogether  from 
contact  with  the  actual.  But  it  is  certainly  actual  life  that 
needs  to  be  liberalized  by  considering  its  problems  in  the  light 
of  the  great  men  and  measures  of  the  past  and  the  great 
dreams  of  the  future,  thus  freeing  our  view  from  bias  and 
passion,  from  motives  of  mere  expediency  and  self-interest. 
This  leads  me  to  the  second  way  in  which  the  academic  life 
of  the  college  fails  psychologically, — in  the  responses  called  for 
in  class  procedure.  It  may  be  called  a  failure  in  method.  In 
the  first  place,  the  classroom  stimulations  and  responses  are 
heavily  of  one  type — the  verbal,  thru  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing,  seldom  thru  other  forms  of  action.  The  psy- 
chological processes  involved  are,  to  a  great  degree,  those 
of  acquisition,  retention,  and  reproduction, — listening  to  lec- 
tures, taking  notes  on  lectures  or  on  outside  reading,  reciting 
from  textbooks  or  notes,  answering  quiz  questions,  passing 
examinations.  It  is  a  closed  circle,  in  which  the  student 
gives  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  class  what  they  already  know 
or  are  supposed  to  know.  It  has  been  said  that,  under  no 
other  circumstances  in  the  world,  would  rational  human  beings 
submit  to  such  intolerable  boredom.  All  this  vast  and  painful 
labor  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  students 
to  meet  in  the  best  way  the  various  experiences  of  life  after 
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leaving  college.  It  is  rather  like  giving  a  workman  the  tools 
of  a  skilled  occupation  and  telling  him  to  store  them  carefully 
until  they  become  blunt  and  rusty.  Psychology  tells  us  that 
too  quick  response  and  too  long  delayed  response  are  alike 
unfavorable  to  the  best  mental  organization.  Immediate  re- 
sponse to  stimulation  means  response  on  the  levels  of  instinct 
and  habit,  not  on  the  level  of  intelligence.  In  meeting  novel 
and  difficult  situations  such  responses  are  totally  inadequate. 
But  response  delayed,  after  the  specific  situation  acting  as 
stimulus  has  past  away,  is  response  wo  fully  diminished  in 
strength  and  in  appositeness.  Much  of  the  energy  aroused 
has  drained  off  thru  any  channels  that  happen  to  be  open. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  response  in  general,  unless  it  be  that 
of  emotion  or  of  so-called  primitive  movements.  The  re- 
sponse that  involves  intelligence  means  the  grappling  with  a 
concrete  situation,  analyzing  its  possibilities,  and  bringing  to 
bear  on  it  all  the  resources  at  our  command,  including  facts 
and  ideals  of  past  experience.  Failure  to  handle  successfully 
a  situation  of  which  one  sees  the  approximate  boundaries,  be- 
cause one  lacks  obtainable  tools  and  technique,  is  the  best 
lesson  in  the  world  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  drudgery,  of 
drill,  of  hard  and  patient  work.  We  have  plenty  of  work, 
of  drill  and  drudgery  all  along  the  line  educationally.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  impose  it  without  revealing  its  necessary 
place  in  achievement,  without  supplying  a  motive  or  an  end 
for  it  in  the  student's  own  consciousness.  Without  an  intrinsic 
end  or  motive  for  response,  easy  work  as  well  as  hard  becomes 
distasteful  because  unmeaning.  We  tell  the  student  that  he 
will  be  grateful  later,  much  as  the  stern  parent  used  to  tell 
the  child  that  some  day  he  would  be  grateful  for  the  beating 
he  was  now  receiving.  But  the  argument  is  not  cogent  to  the 
child  nor  to  the  student.  Our  education  is  entangled  in  what 
Tolstoi  calls  "  the  snare  of  preparation,"  always  doing  some- 
thing for  the  sake  of  something  else  later  on.  Psychology 
points  out  that  the  true  preparation  consists  in  confronting  a 
student  with  a  series  of  typical  and  carefully  graded  situations 
to  master.  This  is  what  is  spoken  of  nowadays  as  education 
thru  problem-solving.     The  old  practise  really  involves  the 
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largely  discredited  doctrine  of  formal  discipline.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  the  problem-solving,  investigative  attitude  of  the 
student  belongs  to  graduate  rather  than  to  undergraduate 
work.  But  I  maintain  that  the  difference  should  reside  in  the 
nature  of  the  problems,  not  in  the  attitude  of  mind  to  be 
secured. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  practical  difficulty  of  devising  suit- 
able problems  and  situations  for  use  in  ordinary  undergraduate 
courses,  of  making  the  responses  both  prompt  and  educa- 
tionally effectual.  To  do  so  will  involve  a  resurvey  and  revalu- 
ation of  our  college  materials  and  procedures.  Some  sub- 
jects undoubtedly  offer  more  abundant  opportunities  than 
others.  But  it  is  a  working  ideal  that  will  vitalize  our  college 
teaching.  Many  good  teachers  are  quietly  acting  on  it 
already.  It  is  just  here  that  some  study  of  the  non-academic 
college  interests  of  students,  and  of  their  home  and  other 
contemporary  interests,  will  help  us.  In  their  clubs  and  so- 
cieties, their  management  of  dramatics,  athletics,  their  col- 
lege paper,  their  philanthropic  and  religious  enterprises,  they 
are  makirig  prompt  responses,  they  are  securing  the  training 
that  comes  from  confronting  and  handling  situations  upon 
which  other  people  depend,  which  involve  more  than  marks. 
They  are  learning  the  real  joy  and  invigoration  of  work.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  they  frequently  look  back  on  these  ex- 
periences as  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  college  course. 
But  it  is  a  heavy  criticism  of  the  teaching  in  that  college. 

The  third  way  in  which  the  academic  life  of  a  college  fails 
psychologically  is  thru  its  lack  of  certain  definite  academic 
stimulations,  or  because  of  ineffective  stimulations.  I  mean 
by  this  largely  the  lack  of  proper  publicity  in  academic  affairs 
— the  lack  of  proper  academic  advertising,  if  you  wish  to  call 
it  that.  I  have  spoken  of  the  growth  of  this  problem  with 
the  growth  in  size  of  the  college.  Take  the  case  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  items  of  current  academic  interest  and  im- 
portance,— lectures  by  distinguished  outsiders,  before  the  col- 
lege or  in  the  neighborhood,  changes  of  courses,  all  the  thou- 
sand notices  emanating  from  the  college  authorities.  I  have 
observed  in  several  institutions  that  notices  on  bulletin  boards 
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controlled  by  students  are  more  effectively,  if  more  crudely, 
presented  than  on  official  bulletin  boards.  There  is  less  clutter, 
there  are  fewer  dead  notices. 

Again,  academic  achievement  is  less  known  and  emphasized 
than  other  forms  of  student  achievement.  In  several  of  the 
colleges  for  women,  marks  are  not  open.  The  student  knows 
if  she  does  exceedingly  poor  work.  She  meets  with  no  definite 
recognition  of  good  work  unless  she  find  herself  among  the 
picked  few  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  for  many  students  the  intellectual  ideal  is  to 
"  pass  the  office  "  in  order  to  "  make  "  societies  and  teams. 
Working  for  marks  may  be  an  unworthy  motive,  but  in  no 
other  business  of  life  that  I  know  of  is  achievement  so  loosely 
tested  and  mediocrity  so  complacent  as  in  the  college.  Col- 
lege distinctions  in  other  fields  are  widely  known  and 
heralded.  While  we  should  not  like  to  carry  over  their 
methods  to  the  academic  field,  I  think  academic  distinction 
should  have  all  legitimate  publicity.  I  welcome  anything  that 
points  in  this  direction — ^membership  in  departmental  clubs 
based  on  scholarship,  chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  public 
award  of  scholarships.  One  of  the  greatest  quickeners  of 
scholarly  interest  and  ambition  of  recent  years  in  our  women's 
colleges  has  been  the  establishment  of  fellowships,  given  by 
the  college  to  its  graduates,  and  held  in  any  accredited  uni- 
versity. While  they  have  appealed  to  the  picked  few  rather 
than  to  the  rank  and  file,  and  to  the  recent  graduate  rather 
than  to  the  undergraduate,  they  have  reacted  indirectly  upon 
all  the  scholarly  standards  of  the  institution. 

The  scholastic  achievements  of  the  college  faculty  should 
also  be  brought  more  vigorously  to  the  attention  of  the 
student  body.  Professor  Miinsterberg  has  recently  been  point- 
ing out  the  lack  of  respect  for  scholarship  in  the  United  States; 
and  certainly  the  college  professor  is  without  honor  in  his 
own  institution.  The  undergraduates  know  nothing  of  the 
books  he  has  written — unless  they  use  them  as  textbooks, — 
of  the  articles  he  has  published,  the  addresses  he  has  delivered, 
the  honors  he  has  received,  the  calls  that  have  come  to  him 
to  go  elsewhere.     Professor  Miinsterberg  tells  of  torch-light 
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processions  of  students  in  the  Germany  of  his  youth  to  cele- 
brate this  or  that  professor's  refusal  of  a  flattering  offer  from 
another  university.  An  undergraduate  paper  of  which  I  know 
tried  in  vain  to  maintain  a  department  of  faculty  news  and 
notes,  but  finally  abandoned  it,  partially,  I  must  admit,  thru 
the  reluctance  of  the  faculty  to  furnish  information.  There 
is  now  no  published  statement  even  of  the  names  and  records 
of  newly  appointed  members  of  the  faculty.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  academic  life  appears  to  the  undergraduates  as  an  in- 
closed and  rather  colorless  affair,  almost  an  idiosyncrasy  of  a 
small  body  of  middle-aged  persons  existing  for  their  benefit. 
Some  of  the  universities  and  colleges  have  been  trying  of  late 
a  series  of  open  lectures  by  members  of  their  own  faculties. 
It  was  done,  I  believe,  at  Columbia  a  year  or  so  ago  with 
considerable  success.  This  seems  to  me  an  academic  stimulus 
too  generally  neglected. 

The  undergraduates  are  still  more  abysmally  ignorant  of 
the  achievements  of  the  alumnae  of  their  own  college.  I 
think  that  these  achievements  should  be  systematically  brought 
to  their  attention.  Whatever  the  defects  of  the  fraternity 
system  in  the  colleges  for  men,  it  at  least  makes  a  bond  between 
students  and  alumni,  and  quickens  student  pride  in  graduate 
distinction.  In  colleges  for  women,  the  relation  between  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  is  far  more  feeble.  The  alumnae  of 
several  of  our  colleges  for  women  have  established,  or  are 
just  establishing,  alumnae  magazines.  I  think  that  there  should 
be  arrangements  for  regular  exchange  of  news  between  these 
publications  and  the  undergraduate  magazines.  One  under- 
graduate monthly  has  published  during  the  past  year  brief 
articles  on  the  careers  of  alumnae  who  have  become  mission- 
aries. I  should  like  to  see  similar  articles  on  alumnae  in 
literature,  alvunnae  in  science,  alumnae  in  teaching,  alumnae 
in  social  service,  alumnae  in  scholarship.  I  doubt  whether  most 
colleges  keep  records  of  alumnae  receiving  higher  d^rees, 
alumnae  in  various  occupations  and  fields  of  service.  Alumnae 
associations  aim  to  do  this,  but  their  records  are  not  classified 
according  to  achievement,  and  are  not  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  undergraduates.     There  are,  of  course,  various  lee- 
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tures  and  addresses  given  by  alumnae  from  time  to  time  before 
the  students,  but  these,  too,  might  be  more  fully  announced. 

Next  to  the  academic,  the  regulative  or  governmental  aspect 
of  student  life  seems  to  me  the  most  important  educational 
asset  of  the  college  for  women.  It  is  one  of  which  the  college 
authorities  do  not  always  see  the  educational  significance.  I 
hold  that  the  general  organization  and  control  of  student  life 
should  be  matter  of  serious  concern  to  every  college  faculty, 
and  I  deprecate  their  frequent  indifference  to  it  or  the  handing 
of  it  over  by  college  trustees  to  authorities  outside  the  faculty. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  student  regulation  should  be 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty.  I  mean  that  under 
the  trustees  they  should  be  lookt  to  as  the  source  of  authority ; 
even  more,  that  they  should  be  actively  interested  in  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  for  the  students  that  high  degree  of  education 
that  comes  from  a  sense  of  active  participation  in  the  conduct 
of  student  affairs,  and  that  makes  for  the  realization  that 
liberty  entails  responsibility  and  the  growth  of  a  practical 
community  or  civic  consciousness.  Surely  there  are  few 
things  that  women  need  so  much  to  learn  in  this  modern 
day.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  call  the  machinery  by  which 
this  training  is  secured  student  government  or  not;  the  im- 
portant thing  psychologically  is  to  devise  an  effective  means  of 
organizing  and  educating  student  public  opinion.  There  is 
bound  to  be  student  public  opinion  in  any  college;  the  larger 
the  college,  the  more  shifting  are  its  eddies  and  currents. 
Shall  we  let  it  swirl  around  scattered  and  unstable  centers  of 
suggestion,  or  shall  we  deliberately  utilize  it  for  educational 
ends?  A  powerful  force  going  to  waste  is  likely  to  become 
a  powerful  enemy  instead  of  a  powerful  ally.  An  organized 
and  active  student  public  opinion  is  a  valuable  stimulus  to 
every  student  in  the  college  community. 

In  a  large  college  all  sorts  of  lesser  student  associations 
and  organizations  spring  up,  recognized  by  the  authorities  and 
unrecognized.  These  divide  student  interest  and  allegiance. 
They  may  lead  to  exclusiveness  and  snobbishness,  to  a  general 
feeling  that  some  students  are  "  in  it "  and  some  students  are 
"  out  of  it."     Where  large  numbers  of  students  live  off  the 
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campus,  there  is  another  ty^  of  division.  It  is  therefore  of 
first  importance  to  have  some  central  organization  of  the 
entire  student  body,  and  to  provide  ways  of  impressing  the 
character  and  purposes  of  this  body  upon  the  mind  of  every 
student.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  occasional  student  mass 
meetings.  They  are  unwieldy  and  without  recognized  status 
or  procedure,  lending  themselves  easily  to  exploitation  in  the 
interests  of  a  few  leading  spirits.  The  student  organization 
should  provide  clear  and  persistent  stimulations  in  the  form  of 
regular  officers,  stated  matters  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction, 
adequate  means  of  securing  and  disseminating  information. 
In  a  student  community  it  should  be  the  prime  agency  for 
providing  proper  publicity  for  student  affairs.  Its  official 
acts  should  have  certain  marks  of  outward  dignity  and  im- 
pressiveness ;  its  officers  should  have  recognition  on  certain 
public  college  occasions.  It  should  have  conspicuous  bulletin 
boards  and  should  put  into  the  hands  of  every  student  a 
printed  statement  of  the  organization,  rights,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  student  body.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  psychological 
stimulus  of  no  mean  importance  to  require  every  student  to 
sign  the  constitution  of  the  central  student  organization  when 
she  enters  college,  unless  she  prefer  to  put  herself  under  direct 
faculty  supervision.  It  should  publish  bulletins  of  new  rulings 
and  announcements  of  new  topics  up  for  consideration.  Es- 
pecially should  it  have  supervision  and  regulation  under  the 
faculty  of  all  lesser  organizations  among  the  students,  should 
keep  track  of  their  growth,  membership,  and  general  influence, 
and  should  be  empowered  to  check  undue  multiplication  and 
excess  of  any  kind.  One  of  the  greatest  wastes  in  a  college 
is  the  lack  of  records  and  statistics  of  student  activities  in  the 
past  A  student  body  has  a  constantly  changing  membership; 
a  college  generation  is  only  four  years  in  length ;  and  because 
of  lack  of  clear  and  accessible  records,  often  of  any  records 
at  all,  each  new  generation  spends  unnecessary  time  in  doing 
over  things  that  have  been  done  before.  Successive  com- 
mittees, for  instance,  go  over  long  lists  of  plays  because  they 
do  not  know  what  plays  have  been  given  or  censored  in  the 
past.  Branches  of  the  "  Consumers'  League  "  are  established, 
languish,  and  lapse,  to  be  established  afresh. 
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The  objection  is  sometimes  made  that  the  organization  of 
the  student  body,  and  the  intrusting  to  it  of  the  supervision 
of  other  student  organizations,  throws  too  much  responsibihty 
on  a  few  g^rls  and,  while  it  is  valuable  training  for  them, 
leaves  the  large  majority  unaffected.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
danger,  but  it  is  a  danger  that  to  recognize  clearly  is  largely 
to  meet,  and  that  must  be  met  if  we  are  to  utilize  the  organized 
life  of  the  students  as  an  educational  asset.  The  system  in 
force  in  some  colleges  of  rating  by  points  various  student 
offices,  such  as  official  positions  in  classes  and  societies,  editor- 
ships and  managerships,  and  service  on  important  committees, 
and  allowing  one  student  only  a  certain  number  of  points, 
prevents  congestion  of  work  of  this  sort,  and  stimulates  the 
development  of  new  talent.  In  one  college  of  which  I  know, 
the  Students'  Association  has  established  a  census  board  which 
has  made  a  card  catalog  of  the  student  body,  showing  the 
distribution  of  offices  and  activities.  This  plan  has  large 
possibilities  of  usefulness  in  many  directions. 

A  professor  in  a  college  for  men  said  to  me  not  long  ago 
in  discussing  this  subject  that  he  thought  the  more  effectively 
the  non-academic  interests  of  students  were  organized,  the 
more  they  would  compete  with  and  overshadow  the  proper 
academic  work  of  the  institution.  This  is  perhaps  a  graver 
danger  in  men's  colleges,  where  athletic  teams  and  musical  and 
dramatic  clubs  make  trips  and  have  paid  admissions,  than  it  is 
in  the  colleges  for  women.  But  it  is  not  a  prohibitive  danger 
in  any  college  wherein  the  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  authorities 
as  an  educational  problem,  one  aspect  of  which  is  just  this 
point  of  the  right  relations  between  the  academic  and  the 
non-academic. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  two  is,  however,  the 
crucial  difficulty,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  way  of 
meeting  it — and  a  really  feasible  way — would  be  to  give  a 
certain  amount  of  academic  credit  for  work  along  the  lines 
of  organization  and  regulation  of  student  non-academic  inter- 
ests, I  do  not  mean  for  such  work  exactly  as  carried  on 
today,  but  for  work  that  might  be  done  advantageously 
for  both  outside  and  strictly  academic  purposes.     The  closed- 
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compartment  view  of  life  no  longer  obtains.  We  do  not  wish 
its  last  stronghold  to  be  the  college.  Why  could  not  the  plan- 
ning and  making  of  a  student  census  or  plans  for  reorganizing 
the  work  of  the  Consumers'  League  or  rousing  greater  interest 
in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  be  assigpied  to 
a  group  of  advanced  students  in  sociology?  Why  would 
not  the  history  and  methods  of  managing  dramatics  in  the 
college  be  a  topic  for  a  paper  in  English,  a  comparison  of 
methods  of  student  management  and  control  in  various  col- 
leges, for  a  paper  in  government  or  in  education?  A  study 
of  the  items  of  personal  expenditures  among  college  students, 
or  better,  of  the  annual  budget  of  student  organizations,  would 
bring  to  light  facts  valuable  in  themselves,  and  would  be 
admirable  training  in  the  sort  of  work  being  done  by  bureaus 
of  municipal  research  and  other  similar  organizations.  In 
one  college  of  which  I  know,  the  constant  theater-going  of 
the  students  is  held  to  be  a  detriment  to  work,  but  before  there 
can  be  regulation,  there  should  be  inquiry  into  actual  frequency 
and  distribution.  Many  topics  of  this  sort  are  now  assigned 
by  college  teachers.  But  the  inquiry  is  not  made  in  connection 
with  any  real  issue,  and  the  results  are  submitted  only  to  the 
formal  academic  tests,  are  usually  a  personal  matter  between 
teacher  and  student,  and  after  academic  requirements  are 
satisfied,  lapse  into  oblivion  and  disintegration,  except  where 
they  are  occasionally  published  in  the  undergraduate  maga- 
zine. Why  should  not  all  the  time  and  effort  spent  contribute 
to  the  more  systematic  and  effectual  conduct  of  organized 
student  enterprises? 

It  may  be  said  that  undergraduates  are  not  competent  to 
make  studies  of  this  kind.  But  I  think  that  the  chief  reason 
for  their  alleged  incompetence  has  been  the  lack  of  adequate 
motive  for  it,  the  lack  of  intrinsic  and  pragmatic  tests  of  the 
value  of  their  work.  People  are  seldom  more  competent  than 
the  situation  requires  them  to  be.  Such  studies  would  often 
involve  the  cooperation  of  small  groups  of  workers,  and  would 
stimulate  group  competition  rather  than  merely  individual 
competition.  But  even  for  the  single  worker,  it  would  be  work 
for  human  and  social  ends.    Just  in  this  very  field  of  student 
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activities  is  to  be  found  a  mine  of  those  concrete  problems, 
the  lack  of  which  in  academic  life  I  lamented  earlier  in  this 
paper.  It  does  not  furnish  by  any  means  all  the  problems 
that  can  be  made  real  to  the  student,  but  it  offers  material 
still  warm  with  young  life,  not  wholly  isolated  for  laboratory 
purposes,  and  not  representing  the  interests  of  the  teacher 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  student. 

Of  the  recreative  aspect  of  college  life,  I  have  not  time 
to  speak  in  detail.  In  its  organized  form  in  clutjs  and  societies 
it  is  included  under  student  organizations.  In  its  purely 
spontaneous  forms  it  is  more  elusive.  But  just  here  is  a 
fruitful  field  for  the  study  of  student  psychology.  What  are 
the  purely  spontaneous  interests  and  amusements  of  young 
college  women?  What  forms  of  exercise  do  they  choose, 
what  books  do  they  read,  what  plays  do  they  see,  what  music 
do  they  hear  when  they  are  under  no  compulsion,  no  direct 
academic  stimulation?  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  ultimate  test 
of  the  academic  life  of  a  college  lies  in  just  these  things. 
Our  tastes  and  training  reveal  themselves  most  unequivocally 
in  our  hours  of  ease.  The  recreations  of  a  nation  are  a  gauge 
of  that  nation's  civilization.  It  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Aristotle  who  said  that  the  end  of  life  and  of  education  was 
the  noble  enjoyment  of  leisure.  If  college  life  does  not  give 
to  the  college  woman  resources  and  training  in  both  work 
and  play,  it  has  failed  to  give  her  the  l^itimate  rewards  of 
a  sound  education. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  will  gather  that  I  consider 
the  psychological  losses  of  the  college  woman  of  today  as 
transient  and  removable.  They  arise  largely  from  the  fact  that 
the  colleges  have  grown  rapidly  and  from  the  fact  that  college 
life  has  not  been  recognized  as  an  unsurpassed  field  for  an 
applied  psychology.  With  more  careful  selection  and  testing 
of  stimulations,  more  attention  to  the  types  of  response  that 
make  for  effective  mental  organization,  the  colleges,  both  for 
men  and  for  women,'  will  achieve  even  more  than  they  have 
achieved  in  the  past  in  equipping  the  leaders  of  each  new 
generation. 

Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams 

Smith  College 


IV 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  LATIN  IN  SCHOOL 
AND  COLLEGE^ 

In  a  book  called  When  the  sleeper  wakes  a  writer  of  vivid 
imagination  portrays  with  somewhat  grim  fascination  certain 
fearful  and  wonderful  developments  that  would  astonish  the 
gaze  of  any  one  who,  happening  to  fall  asleep  in  or  about  the 
present  year  of  grace,  should  have  the  good  or  ill  fortune 
to  awake  some  lOO  years  later.  I  do  not  remember  that 
he  tells  us  just  exactly  what  will  be  going  on  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  at  that  time,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if 
(mutatis  mutandis)  we  imagine  a  gentleman  to  have  fallen 
asleep  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  after  returning  to  conscious- 
ness at  the  present  day,  to  have  wandered  into  one  of  our  edu- 
cational establishments,  he  would  rather  wonder  what  had  be- 
come of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  which  would  doubtless  form 
the  chief  part  of  any  recollections  of  his  own  school  days 
that  might  have  lingered  in  his  mind.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
old  order  has  changed;  that  the  ancient  literatures  of  Greece 
and  Rome  no  longer  own  undisputed  possession  of  the  educa- 
tional arena.  There  is  scarcely  an  American  university  or 
college  where  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  entrance,  and  even  in  such  strongholds  of  conservatism 
and  tradition  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a  determined  effort 
is  being  made  to  deprive  the  language  of  its  time-honored 
position  among  compulsory  subjects  for  admission.  There 
are  those  who  predict  a  similar  fate  for  Latin  within  another 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  as  he  takes  stock  of  the  present  state 
of  the  educational  market,  observes  the  tendencies  of  the 
times,  and  realizes  how  increasingly  great  is  the  demand  for 
studies  which  appear  to  have  a  more  immediate  and  practical 

^A  paper  read  before  the  New  Hampshire  Classical  Association,  at  Con- 
cord, October  22,  1909. 
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value,  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  optimistic  supporter  of  the 
"  old  order  "  to  banish  entirely  from  his  mind  this  uncom- 
fortable possibility. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is,  of  course,  mainly  to  be  found 
in  the  large  increase  in  scientific  and  mechanical  branches  of 
study,  which  has  been  such  a  marked  feature  of  the  past  few 
decades,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  interest  that  has  been  taken 
in  the  study  of  modern  languages  and  the  literatures  to  which 
such  study  is  the  necessary  prelude.  But  there  are  other  causes 
which  have  indirectly  contributed  to  the  disfavor  into  which 
classical  studies  seem  to  have  fallen. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  men  have  begun  to  look  more 
for  practical  and  material  values,  to  set  their  affections  upon 
the  results  that  are  seen  rather  than  upon  those  that  are  less 
obvious.  What  is  the  use  of  Greek  to  the  man  who  is  going 
to  spend  his  life  in  an  office?  What  possible  value  can  a 
classical  education  have  for  the  boy  who  later  is  going  to 
devote  himself  to  engineering  or  some  mechanical  pursuit? 
More  and  more  boys,  and  the  parents  of  boys,  have  begun 
to  put  to  themselves  these  questions,  and  the  practical  consider- 
ation of  dollars  and  cents  has  largely  influenced  the  answer. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  was  inevitable  that  in 
any  contest  between  the  ancient  literatures  and  studies  of  a 
more  practical  nature  the  balance  of  favor  should  rest  with 
the  latter,  even  where  it  was  admitted  that  the  former  had 
some  claims  to  consideration. 

Side  by  side  with  this  widening  of  the  field  of  study  there 
has  come  about  a  gradual  reaction  in  methods  of  instruction 
and  the  organization  of  school  life.  The  fathers  of  the  present 
generation  are  always  ready  to  tell  how  different  things  were 
in  their  young  days,  and  to  relate,  not  without  a  touch  of 
pride,  the  hardships  they  had  to  endure.  Mr.  Squeers  of 
Dotheboys  Hall  no  longer  serves  as  a  type,  since  it  is  now 
the  privilege  of  every  boarding-school  to  provide  "  home- 
comforts  " ;  and  the  modern  conception  of  a  schoolmaster  is 
less  suggestive  of  the  old  adage,  "  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child."  We  have  changed  all  that;  we  have  studied  the 
art  of  pedagogy  scientifically;   we  have  written  books  and 
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delivered  lectures  on  the  subject ;  we  have  established  training 
collies  and  taught  our  teachers  how  to  teach:  all  of  which 
is  very  good.  But,  as  is  usually  the  way  in  a  reaction  of 
any  kind,  the  pendulum  has  swung  a  little  too  far;  we  have 
concentrated  our  attention  so  strongly  upon  the  art  of  teach- 
ing that  we  have  almost  forgotten  the  necessity  of  the  learner 
doing  something.  We  have  been  so  busy  organizing  and 
developing  our  methods  and  devising  short-cuts  to  knowledge 
that  we  have  overlookt  the  fact  that  there  is  "  no  royal  road 
to  learning,"  and  that  anything  that  is  worth  having  in  this 
world  can  only  be  acquired  by  hard  work  and  patient  toil  on 
the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  acquire  it.  However  excellent 
the  method  of  teaching  employed  may  be,  it  can  not  take  the 
place  of  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  learner  or  obviate 
the  necessity  for  constant  repetition.  These  two  essential 
elements  of  thoroness  and  success  the  old  method,  with  all  its 
faults,  did  secure.  In  our  effort  to  make  work  less  arduous 
and  more  interesting  we  have  robbed  it  of  a  good  deal  of 
its  beneficial  effect  in  the  process  of  training  the  mental  and 
intellectual  faculties.  There  are  certainly  two  sides  to  the 
question  whether  or  not  it  is  the  best  thing  for  a  boy  to  study 
only  those  subjects  that  appeal  to  him.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
our  efforts  to  make  learning  more  attractive  have  encouraged 
the  practise  of  the  pupil  picking  and  choosing  his  subjects, 
and  have  assisted,  rather  than  retarded,  the  growing  antipathy 
towards  Latin  and  Greek. 

These  influences  have  been  felt  both  in  England  and  in 
America,  but  in  the  older  country  for  various  reasons  the 
changes  which  they  have  brought  about  have  been  far  more 
gradual  in  development  and  limited  in  scope.  A  natural  con- 
servatism, combined  with  long-cherished  traditions  in  the 
ancient  "  Seats  of  learning,"  will  partly  account  for  this,  but 
other  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  a  difference  of  ideas,  as  well  as 
of  ideals,  prevailing  in  the  two  countries,  and  consequently  in 
the  conditions  under  which  schools  and  universities  carry  on 
their  work. 

The  first  of  these  differences  is  of  a  social  rather  than  an 
educational  nature.     The  democratic  principles  of  America, 
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which  tend  to  remove  the  barriers  between  class  and  class, 
and  which  demand  a  similar  process  of  mental  training  for  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  community,  are  less  generally 
observed  in  England.  In  the  schools  of  that  country,  in- 
tended to  provide  a  sound  commercial  education  for  the  sons 
of  those  who  are  themselves  engaged  in  the  more  practical 
forms  of  business,  Latin  finds  little  or  no  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum, since  none  of  the  pupils  are  likely  to  proceed  to 
college.  The  study  of  the  classics  is  therefore  confined  en- 
tirely to  those  schools  which,  in  their  own  phrase,  are  in- 
tended for  "  the  sons  of  gentlemen  " — a  term  which,  it  must 
be  pointed  out,  implies  no  invidious  distinction,  but  is  uni- 
versally accepted  and  understood.  It  is  possible,  and  some- 
times happens,  that  a  boy  of  more  than  usual  ability  works  his 
way  from  a  "  National  "  or  "  Board  "  school,  thru  the  various 
grades,  until  he  reaches  the  university,  but  such  cases  are 
exceptional;  for  the  most  part,  distinction  of  class  exercises 
considerable  influence  in  deciding  the  kind  of  education  a  boy 
is  to  have,  and  consequently  limits  the  number  of  those  of 
whom  a  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages  is  expected. 

A  further  and  most  important  distinction  must  be  observed 
in  the  positions  which  school  and  college  occupy  in  the  practical 
life  and  thought  of  the  two  countries.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  American  college  appeals  to  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  community  than  the  corresponding  English 
institution,  and  the  natural  result  of  this  is  that  a  college  course 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  necessary  completion  of  each 
boy's  education,  whatever  walk  of  life  he  may  contemplate 
entering  later  on.  In  England  such  is  not  the  case:  a  uni- 
versity career  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Not  only 
do  the  universities  draw  their  members  almost  exclusively 
from  one  class  of  schools,  but  in  those  schools  probably  less 
than  half  the  students  are  preparing  for  the  university.  This 
is  partly  explained  by  the  very  considerable  number  of  boys 
who  are  intending  to  enter  the  army  or  the  navy  or  to  present 
themselves  for  government  examinations  like  those  for  the 
"  Indian  "  or  the  "  Home  Civil  Service."  The  boy  who  is 
going  to  follow  a  financial  career  or  who  aspires  to  be  "  some- 
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thing  in  the  city"  usually  finishes  his  education  at  school. 
Consequently  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  re- 
ceive rather  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  careers  of  a 
literary  and  peaceful  character — the  church,  for  example;  the 
law;  the  teaching  or  the  medical  profession.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  relation  between  school  and  university  is  very 
different  in  the  two  countries:  in  America  the  former  is  but 
the  stepping-stone  to  the  latter  and  is  obliged  to  arrange  its 
curriculum  and  mold  its  whole  educational  course  in  accord- 
ance with  particular  requirements  for  admission.  The  Eng- 
lish school  enjoys  an  independence  altogether  unknown  in  this 
country.  It  regards  the  university,  primarily,  as  the  place 
where  real  scholars  may  proceed  to  higher  fields  of  learning, 
and  it  looks  to  its  alumni  to  win  for  it  there  distinction  and 
renown  in  the  arts  or  sciences.  But  it  owes  no  other  allegiance 
or  obligation  to  the  university.  The  latter  institution  acqui- 
esces in  this  view,  and  does  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  school 
or  to  control  in  any  way  the  arrangement  or  scope  of  its 
studies. 

We  come  now  to  a  distinction  which  the  writer,  as  an 
Englishman,  might  feel  some  diffidence  in  recording,  had  not 
the  fact  been  publicly  stated  within  the  last  few  days  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  president  of  Harvard  Universit)'. 
"  The  most  painful  defect,"  he  said,  "  in  the  American  college 
at  the  present  time  is  the  lack  of  esteem  for  excellence  in 
scholarship."  and  the  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial  dealing 
with  the  same  topic,  adds :  "  The  men  at  the  English  Cambridge 
respect  each  other's  brains  as  the  men  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  at  every  other  college  in  America,  revere  the  muscles  of 
a  few  of  their  fellows.  The  Englishmen  are  in  the  honor 
schools,  they  enter  the  intellectual  lists,  they  compete  strenu- 
ously in  activities  that  equip  them  to  become  statesmen  and 
scholars,  men  of  individuality  and  of  character  apart  from 
their  professions."  It  does  indeed  seem  to  be  a  fact  that 
scholarship  counts  for  more  in  England  than  is  the  case  over 
here.  Not  only  is  it  true  of  the  positions  to  which  a  man  is 
eligible  in  later  life,  but  it  is  true  also  in  the  schools  and 
universities  themselves.     Conspicuous  success  in  classroom  or 
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examination  carries  with  it  as  much  distinction  as  brilHant 
athletic  abihty.  The  "  head-boys,"  the  "  monitors,"  those 
upon  whom  responsibilfty  of  any  kind  is  placed  in  the  great 
schools  of  England  are  invariably  chosen  from  among  the 
best  scholars;  and  further  proof  may  be  found  in  the  keen 
rivalry  and  competition  between  the  various  schools  which 
mark  the  examinations  for  the  open  scholarships  in  classics, 
mathematics,  and  science,  offered  every  year  by  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  An  extra  half  holiday  for  the 
whole  school  in  honor  of  one  of  its  members  who  has  been 
a  successful  competitor,  is  the  invariable  rule. 

In  view  of  this  fact  it  may  appear  strange  that  the  ex- 
aminations for  entrance  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  con- 
siderably easier  than  the  college  entrance  examinations  in 
America,  In  arranging  its  courses  of  study  the  English  uni- 
versity appeals  first  and  foremost  to  the  scholar,  setting  up  a 
high  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  examinations  for  its 
"  class  "  or  "  honor  "  degrees.  Those  who  come  to  it  from 
the  schools  intending  to  "  read  for  honors,"  will  specialize 
during  their  three  years'  course  in  whatever  subject  they  elect 
to  study :  classics,  mathematics,  law,  theology,  science,  modern 
languages,  history,  philosophy,  medicine.  It  is,  however, 
recognized  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  boys  who,  tho  not 
great  scholars,  have  the  time  and  money  to  spend,  and  can 
profit  very  considerably  by  becoming  acquainted  with  its  ways, 
and  absorbing  something  of  its  spirit  and  ideals.  For  these 
it  provides  a  course  of  study,  embracing  a  wider  and  carefully 
selected  range  of  subjects,  none  of  which  are  optional,  and 
gives  them  at  its  close  a  "  pass  "  or  "  ordinary  "  degree.  By 
making  this  distinction  and  by  having  two  separate  courses 
working  side  by  side,  as  different  from  one  another  in  their 
demands  upon  real  scholarship  as  the  course  for  the  A.B.  at 
Yale  or  Harvard  from  the  post-graduate  course  for  a  doctor's 
degree,  the  university  is  saved  from  the  otherwise  inevitable 
misfortune  of  hampering  and  thwarting  its  real  scholars.  Be- 
fore the  latter  it  sets  a  goal  worthy  of  their  highest  ambition, 
and  not  easily  attainable,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  provides 
an  adequate  course  of  study  for  the  weaker  vessels  and  the 
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not  inconsiderable  number  of  those  who  enter  its  walls  mainly 
for  athletic  reasons  or  with  little  other  intention  than  that 
of  having  a  good  time.  To  all  alike,  at  the  completion  of 
their  course,  it  gives  the  B.A.  degree,  and  the  outside  world 
may  be  none  the  wiser.  But  within  the  university  itself  and 
in  those  walks  of  life  for  which  a  university  career  is  deemed 
essential  the  difference  between  the  "  honor  "  and  the  "  ordi- 
nary "  student  is  fully  appreciated. 

Before  admitting  to  residence,  however,  the  English  uni- 
versity requires  that  all  alike  shall  satisfy  it  that  they  have 
reached  a  passable  standard  of  proficiency,  and  give  evidence 
of  sufficient  intelligence  to  warrant  their  being  received  as 
members  of  the  university.  For  this  purpose  it  sets  an  ex- 
amination of  moderate  difficulty  and  of  a  general  character. 
It  examines  a  candidate  in  Latin,  Greek,  English  composition, 
mathematics,  and  one  modern  language.  A  small  amount  of 
prepared  work  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  a  play  of  Euripides, 
a  speech  of  Cicero,  a  book  of  Livy,  as  the  case  may  be — and 
this  requirement  is  varied  from  year  to  year.  There  will 
also  be  set  a  separate  paper  of  sight  translation,  and  a  paper 
of  general  questions  on  Greek  and  Latin  grammar.  The  stand- 
ard of  these  papers,  however,  is  that  of  the  middle,  not  the 
highest  forms  of  the  schools,  and  the  authorities  are  perfectly 
aware  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases — those  of  the  real 
scholars — the  examination  is  merely  a  form,  and  not  infre- 
quently a  matter  of  jesting,  familiarly  known  at  Cambridge 
as  the  "  little-go,"  and  at  Oxford  as  "  smalls." 

The  effect  of  such  a  system  upon  the  school  is  obvious. 
It  stands  not  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end,  but  as  an  end  in 
itself,  and  is  entirely  free  from  the  problem  only  too  common 
with  us  "How  to  get  boys  into  college?"  The  limit  of  its 
ambition  is  not  fixt  by  a  college  entrance  examination  but 
rather,  in  so  far  as  it  is  limited  at  all,  by  the  university 
scholarships  already  mentioned ;  and  the  examinations  for  these 
being  of  a  very  high  standard  the  work  of  the  upper  forms  is 
far  in  advance  of  any  work  done  in  the  preparatory  schools  of 
America. 

Speaking  broadly,  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  under  the 
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English  system  it  is  the  clever  boys,  the  "  race-horses,"  that 
are  chiefly  considered,  and  everything  is  arranged  with  a  view 
to  allowing  them  to  advance  as  fast  and  as  far  as  they  are 
capable  of  doing.  In  America  a  leveling  process  has  been  at 
work.  The  object  is  to  give  a  good  general  education  to 
the  greatest  number.  All  boys,  whether  clever  or  slow,  are 
classed  together  and  expected  to  proceed  over  the  same  ground 
at  the  same  rate.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  average  boy  that 
has  been  catered  for. 

As  a  not  unnatural  result  of  this  difference  it  is  possible 
to  draw  a  further  general  distinction  in  the  ideals  and  methods 
of  the  two  countries.  In  England  the  rule  is  rather  fewer 
subjects  done  thoroly,  while  under  the  American  system  a 
moderate  knowledge  of  a  wider  range  of  subjects  is  the 
principle  usually  followed.  It  is  this  distinction  that  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  draw  a  satisfactory  comparison  be- 
tween English  and  American  methods  in  studying  the  classics. 
For,  when  we  speak  of  the  study  of  the  classics  in  English 
schools,  it  does  not  mean  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  two  of 
several  subjects  among  which  the  boy  is  dividing  his  time 
and  his  attention,  but  rather  that  these  languages  fill  almost 
the  entire  horizon  of  his  educational  outlook.  Everything 
else  is  subordinated  to  them.  He  will,  of  course,  be  doing 
some  mathematics  and  probably  one  modem  language,  usually 
French,  and  will  incidentally  be  learning  a  great  deal  of 
English;  but  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  and  the  vast 
and  varied  resources  of  their  literatures,  are  the  center  round 
which  all  else  revolves.  The  classics  are  studied  for  their 
own  sake,  and  both  school  and  university,  in  their  separate 
spheres,  present  them  to  their  students  as  a  living  thing.  The 
object  aimed  at  is  not  only  to  give  a  boy  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  spoken  and  written  forms  of  the  lan- 
guages, but  to  imbue  him  with  something  of  the  spirit  and 
ideals  of  the  ancients,  and  to  develop  in  him  a  real  apprecia- 
tion of  the  thoughts  exprest  by  poet,  philosopher,  orator,  or 
historian,  together  with  the  ability  to  reproduce  for  himself 
in  those  languages,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  selections  from 
his  own  English  literature.     When  it   is  remembered  that 
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the  English  boy  begins  his  Latin  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine, 
and  his  Greek  not  very  much  later;  that  he  has  an  admirable 
early  training  in  a  small  preparatory  school  before  he  goes  to 
the  larger  institution;  that  the  most  promising  boys  are 
early  discovered  and  developed  to  the  utmost  of  their  capa- 
bilities by  being  prepared  to  compete  for  the  many  scholarships 
which  every  large  English  school  offers, — it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  great  results  are  achieved,  and  that  many  an 
English  boy,  at  an  age  when  his  American  cousin  with  his 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  language  is  still  struggling  with 
the  principles  of  Latin  syntax  in  simple  short  sentences,  is 
turning  into  idiomatic  Latin  or  Greek  passages  of  such  Eng- 
lish authors  as  Macaulay,  Hume,  Ruskin,  or  Carlyle,  Shake- 
speare into  Greek  iambics,  and  English  poems  into  Latin 
hexameters  or  elegiac  verse. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  contended  that  such  an  education  as 
this,  for  which  everything  else  is  sacrificed,  is,  after  all,  a 
one-sided  affair.  The  product  of  such  a  system  as  a  rule 
knows  but  little  mathematics  and  no  science.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  an  admirable  training,  and  the  student  who  is  able 
to  complete  his  school  and  university  course  with  a  "  first " 
or  a  "  second  "  class  degree  in  classical  honors  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  a  man  of  some  mental  ability  and  literary  culture.  Even 
those  who  never  reach  the  university,  who  fall  by  the  wayside 
or  drop  out  of  the  running  before  the  final  lap  of  school  work 
is  attained,  have  at  least  seen  what  scholarship  means.  The 
few  intellectual  powers  which  they  do  possess  have  been 
developed  in  an  atmosphere  where  learning  is  pursued  for 
its  own  sake  rather  than  for  some  practical  gain  like  the 
passing  of  a  college  examination,  which  is  so  universally 
the  "be  all  and  end  all  "  of  an  American  schoolboy's  out- 
look. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  future  of  classical  studies 
in  England  is  less  obscured  by  the  dangers  which  seem  to 
threaten  them  in  this  country.  Not  only  are  there  some  pro- 
fessions for  which  long  tradition  has  prescribed  a  classical 
education,  but  the  chief  rewards  and  distinctions  that  scholar- 
ship can  secure  in  the  ancient  seats  of  learning  it  is  still  the 
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privileg-e  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  bestow.  Tho  the  ever-in- 
creasing attractions  of  science  and  modern  tongues,  and  the 
practical  and  materialistic  spirit  of  the  age  may  swell  the 
numbers  of  those  who  prefer  to  follow  the  "  modern  side  "  of 
schools;  tho  the  army  classes  may  grow  larger  and  scientific 
laboratories  be  full  to  overflowing,  there  will  always  be  a 
faithful  few  who  will  feel  the  attraction  of  the  ancient  litera- 
tures, who  will  keep  the  sacred  fire  burning,  and  pass  on  their 
enthusiasm  and  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor  and  learning  to 
those  who  shall  come  after. 

But  in  America  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  case  is  very 
different?  Does  it  not  indeed  seem  that  Latin  as  well  as 
Greek  is  losing  favor?  And,  too,  does  not  a  doubt  sometimes 
force  itself  upon  the  mind  whether  our  boys  are  gaining 
much  real  benefit  from  Latin  as  it  is  studied  today?  Obvi- 
ously we  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  everything  to  Latin  and 
Greek;  the  languages  themselves  have  been  divorced  and  ap- 
portioned to  two  separate  "  departments  " !  What  part,  then, 
if  any,  is  Latin  to  play  in  our  educational  system?  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  curriculum  of  the 
"modem  side"  of  an  English  school  with  our  own.  Here  Latin 
still  holds  an  important  position  but  one  much  more  nearly 
approximating  that  in  which  we  in  America  are  accustomed 
to  find  it;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  only  one  among  other  studies; 
but  with  this  distinction — the  study  of  it  is  begun  at  a  much 
younger  age  than  is  the  case  over  here;  it  is  made  the  founda- 
tion of  all  language-study,  and  English  is  taught  side  by  side 
with  and  thru  the  Latin.  This,  it  is  contended,  is  its  function 
in  cases  where  it  is  not  to  be  specialized  in,  and  if  Latin  is  ever 
forced  entirely  out  of  the  school  course,  it  will  leave  a  very  big 
gap  in  the  educational  scheme  that  nothing  else  can  adequately 
fill.  Yet  we  in  America  do  not  even  make  this  use  of  it.  In 
most  schools  here  a  boy  does  not  begin  to  study  it  until  he 
is  nearly  halfway  thru  his  course,  and  then  it  is  limited  to 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  forms  and  syntax  and  the  per- 
functory reading  of  selections  from  a  few  authors  which  are 
never  varied.  In  many  cases  this  is  a  lamentable  waste  of  time 
and  effort,  and  is  only  indulged  in  because  it  is  a  "college 
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requirement."  It  is  all  eminently  unsatisfactory,  discourag- 
ing, and  regrettable;  but  still  we  go  on. 

Is  it  too  late  to  find  a  remedy,  or,  if  we  find  one,  to  apply 
it?  The  writer  confidently  believes  that  it  is  not.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  reform,  and  reform  must  come  from  that  part  of 
the  educational  system  which  is  the  greatest  sufTerer  but  the 
least  to  blame — the  schools.  The  present  condition  of  affairs 
is  the  result  of  the  burden  laid  upon  the  schools  by  the  colleges. 
If  the  latter  are  going  to  dictate  the  precise  terms  on  which 
they  are  prepared  to  accept  candidates,  and  the  exact  amount  of 
work  to  be  covered,  what  more  natural  result  than  that  the 
schools  should  devise  an  ingenious  and  mechanical  system  of 
study,  which  can  be  applied  to  all  subjects  alike,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  irreducible  minimum  of  requisite  knowledge  can 
be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  boy?  And  what  more 
natural  than  that  every  boy,  bright  as  well  as  dull,  shall  be 
satisfied  with  this  minimum?  It  is  against  this  overweening 
and  dictatorial  attitude  that  the  schools  must  protest;  they 
must  rise  in  revolt  and  throw  off  the  college  yoke,  and  say  to 
these  institutions,  "  We  will  undertake  to  supply  you,  at  the 
necessary  age,  with  intelligent  and  carefully  trained  young 
men;  but  you  must  leave  us  free  to  decide  how  best  we  shall 
accomplish  this,  and  make  your  examinations  sufficiently  gen- 
eral so  that  the  requirements  foi:  them  will  not  limit  our 
studies  within  certain  hard  and  fast  lines." 

There  are  two  other  directions  in  which  we  must  work 
for  reform.  The  crying  need  of  American  education  today 
in  those  schools  which  are  preparing  boys  for  college  is  the 
lack  of  good  "  preparatory  "  schools,  such  as  exist  in  England, 
for  young  boys  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  where 
a  thoro  grounding  is  given  in  a  way  suited  to  their  needs,  and 
where  they  are  taught  how  to  study.  The  larger  boarding- 
schools  can  not,  here  in  America,  adequately  deal  with  the  raw 
material  they  now  receive  at  the  age  at  which  they  now  receive 
it;  and  to  pass  thru  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  of  five 
or  six  years  designed  to  prepare  for  college,  which  is  the  pres- 
ent fate  of  most  small  boys,  does  not  and  can  not  lay  a  proper 
foundation.     It  is  in  some  small  preparatory  school  of  the  kind 
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suggested  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  that  the  beginning  of 
Latin  must  be  made. 

Finally,  there  must  be  devised,  both  in  school  and  college, 
some  more  elastic  system  of  promotion  than  the  present  one, 
which  groups  all  boys  in  a  series  of  "  yearly  forms  "  accord- 
ing to  the  time  and  place  at  which  they  enter  the  school,  and 
expects  them  all,  whether  naturally  quick  or  slow,  to  advance  at 
the  same  rate.  The  English  system  of  "  honor  "  and  "  ordi- 
nary "  degrees  is  at  work  in  the  schools  also,  and  seems  so 
simple  and  sensible;  it  gives  a  chance  to  all,  and  provides  an 
incentive  to  study  and  scholarship  by  demanding  more  of  those 
to  whom  ten  talents  have  been  given  than  of  those  who  are 
asked  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  one.  It  is  interesting  and 
encouraging  to  note  that,  in  addition  to  the  words  of  President 
Lowell  already  quoted.  President  Hadley,  in  his  last  Annual 
Report,  seemed  to  recognize  the  need  for  reform  along  these 
lines,  and  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  some  such  scheme.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  this  way  some  few  might  be  found 
among  whom  a  real  love  of  the  classics  could  be  revived.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  we  should  at  any  rate  be  able  to  put  an  end  to 
the  miserable,  mechanical,  cut-and-dried  methods  of  teaching 
which  at  present  grip  us  like  a  vise,  and  in  so  doing  we  should 
perhaps  find  ourselves  attaining  more  nearly  to  the  ideal  of 
all  scholastic  endeavor — Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 

H.  Lloyd  Millner 
St.  Paul's  School 
Concord,  N.  H. 


A  PRUSSIAN  GYMNASIAL  SEMINAR 

Under  existing  state  regulations  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  higher  schools  of  Prussia,  every  man  must  meet  the 
following  conditions  before  he  is  given  the  title  of  teacher 
(Oberlehrer)  and  admitted  to  the  profession:  i.  He  must 
have  past  successfully  the  leaving  examination  of  a  Gymna- 
sium, Realgjmnasium,  or  Oberrealschule,  each  of  which  has 
a  nine-year  course  of  study  covering  approximately  the  years 
from  nine  to  eighteen.  2.  He  must  have  spent  at  least  six 
semesters  in  study  at  some  German  university.  Under  cer- 
tain conditions  three  semesters  of  this  time  may  be  spent  in 
a  higher  technical  institution.  3.  He  must  have  past  suc- 
cessfully a  state  examination  (Staatsexamen)  covering  as 
required  subjects  the  German  language  and  literature,  religion, 
philosophy,  and  pedagog}',  and  as  elective  subjects,  three  others 
in  which  he  is  most  proficient  and  which  he  desires  to  teach. 
4.  After  he  has  past  this  examination  and  has  been  recom- 
mended as  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  required  of 
a  teacher,  he  must  spend  one  year  (the  Seminarjahr)  in  a 
pedagogical  seminar  attached  to  some  Gymnasium,  Realgym- 
nasium,  or  Oberrealschule.  5.  He  must  spend  an  additional 
year  (the  Probejahr)  teaching,  often  without  pay,  in  some 
higher  school  under  the  inspection  and  criticism  of  the  director 
or  his  representative.  6.  He  must  be  recommended  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  teacher  by  the  director  of  the  seminar,  by 
the  director  of  the  school  in  which  he  ser\'es  his  Probejahr, 
and  by  the  state  inspector  who  visits  his  classes.  7.  He  must 
be  officially  certificated  by  state  authority.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  describe  the  work  of  the  Seminarjahr  and 
the  Probejahr  as  observed  by  the  writer  during  a  semester's 
attendance  upon  the  seminar  at  Halle  a.  S.  in  rather  close 
association  with  the  director  and  the  members,  to  whom  he 
is  under  obligations  for  much  information. 
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This  gymnasial  seminar,  or  seminarium  praeceptorum,  as 
it  is  here  called,  is  one  of  forty-nine  similar  institutions  now 
existing  in  Prussia  for  the  practical  training-  of  teachers  for 
the  higher  schools.  The  director  of  the  seminar  is  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Franckesche  Stiftungen,  an  institution  employing 
more  than  one  hundred  teachers,  and  enrolling  about  thirty- 
three  hundred  pupils.  On  a  single  plot  of  ground  belonging 
to  the  Franckesche  Stiftungen  and  lying  near  the  heart  of 
the  city  are  a  Gymnasium,  an  Oberrealschule,  a  higher  school 
for  girls,  a  Vorschule,  a  Biirgerschule  for  boys,  and  a 
Biirgerschule  for  girls.  There  are  also  three  boarding  halls 
for  pupils  and  teachers.  All  of  these  schools  are  under  state 
inspection,  and  the  work  in  them  must  meet  the  required 
standards.  All  are  under  the  general  management  of  one 
director,  and  consequently  they  are  all  available  for  observa- 
tion by  members  of  the  seminar.  In  this  particular  the  gym- 
nasial seminar  established  here  is  different  from  the  others, 
which  usually  have  but  one  higher  school  for  purposes  of 
observation  and  practise. 

The  director  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  a  pedagogical  seminar.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Fries,  director  of 
the  F'ranckesche  Stiftungen  and  of  the  seminar  since  1892, 
is  a  worthy  successor  of  Frick  and  Francke.  He  was  born 
at  Landeshut  in  Schlesien,  October  23,  1845,  ^^^  received  his 
university  preparatory  training  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Schweid- 
nitz.  In  the  university  of  Breslau  he  studied  classical  philol- 
ogy, German  language  and  literature,  and  history,  receiving 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1870.  His  Probejahr 
was  spent  in  Breslau.  He  was  appointed  as  regular  teacher 
(ordentlicher  Lehrer)  and  librarian  in  the  Gymnasium  in 
Bielefeld,  and  later  as  teacher  (Oberlehrer)  in  the  Gym- 
nasium in  Barmen.  In  1 880-1 881  he  was  director  of  the 
Gymnasium  at  Rutin.  From  1881  to  1892  he  served  as 
director  of  the  Latina  (Gymnasium)  of  the  Franckesche 
Stiftungen  and  as  co-director  of  the  Franckesche  Stiftungen. 
Since  1892  he  has  been  director  of  the  Franckesche  Stiftungen, 
since  1895  director  of  Wissenschaftlichen  Priifungscommis- 
sionen  for  teachers  in  the  higher  schools,  and  since  1897  pro- 
fessor of  pedagogy  in  the  university  of  Halle.     In  1898  he 
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received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  from  the  university 
of  Halle  and  also  the  title  Geheimer  Regierungsrat. 

In  a  career  largely  occupied  with  executive  duties  Dr.  Fries 
has  yet  found  time  for  much  writing.  In  the  field  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  the  subjects  in  which  he  specialized  in  the  uni- 
versity and  which  he  taught  in  the  Gymnasium,  he  has  writ- 
ten :  Neubearbeitiing  der  lateinischen  Grammatik  von  Ellendt- 
Seyffert;  Lateinisches  Ubiingsbuch  fiir  alle  Klassen;  Das 
Memoriren  im  Lateinischen  Unterricht,  Programm,  Eutin, 
1881;  many  articles  in  den  Neiien  Jahrbi'ichern,  in  der 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Gymnasiulwesen,  und  in  den  Lehrproben  und 
Lehrgdngen;  De  anacoluthis  Sophodis,  Breslau,  1871;  De 
casibus  absolutis  qui  dicuntur,  Bielefeld,  1875;  Neuausgabe 
von  Arnold,  Die  griechischen  Studien  des  Horas,  1890; 
Schulausgabe  von  Ccesar  Bellum  Gallicum,  1902.  His  peda- 
gogical writings  include  the  following:  Die  Vorbildung  der 
Lehrer  fiir  das  hohere  Scluilamt,  Munich,  1895  (new  edition 
in  preparation) ;  Viele  Abhandlungen  in  der  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Gymnasialwesen,  in  den  Lehrproben,  in  Lexis'  Das  deutsche 
Schulzuesefu  and  in  Die  Reform  des  hoheren  Schulwesens. 
Historical  writings  in  connection  with  the  Franckesche  Stif- 
tungen  include  Francke's  Grosser  Aufsats,  Halle,  1894;  Die 
Franckesche  Stiftungen  in  ihrem  zweiten  Jahrhundert,  Halle, 
1898;  articles  in  den  Lehrproben  and  in  Encyclopddisches 
Handbuch  der  Pddagogik  by  Rein.  He  is  principal  editor  of 
Lehrproben  und  Lehrgdnge,  a  quarterly  magazine  which  is 
the  leading  publication  of  its  kind  in  Germany. 

Dr.  Fries  impresses  the  observer  as  a  dignified,  courteous 
gentleman,  at  once  scholarly  and  military  in  spirit  and  bear- 
ing. His  white  hair  and  beard  give  him  a  venerable  appear- 
ance; but  his  quick,  firm,  elastic  step,  his  appreciation  of  the 
humorous,  and  the  vigorous  energy  of  his  mental  faculties 
show  that  he  is  still  young.  In  a  very  important  sense  he 
brings  to  his  position  the  experience  of  many  years  without 
age.  He  is  a  product  of  classical  training  in  Gymnasium  and 
university,  and  he  stands  for  the  spirit  of  discipline  which 
that  training  represents.  A  true  Prussian,  he  would  drill  boys 
in  school  as  soldiers  are  drilled  in  camp,  but  this  dominant 
characteristic  does  not  prevent  an  appreciation  of  youthful 
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weakness  and  human  sentiment.  His  attitude  towards  the 
candidates  in  his  seminar  is  that  of  the  friendly  but  frank 
German  official  who  is  responsible  for  the  sharp  correction 
of  errors.  He  knows  the  details  of  school  work  in  all  classes 
of  the  schools  under  his  direction.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  actively  interested  in  the  various  problems  of  school 
organization  and  administration  as  well  as  in  the  actual  work 
of  the  classroom.  Highly  esteemed  in  his  own  school  and 
community,  and  prominent  in  the  educational  councils  of  the 
state,  he  stands  among  the  foremost  of  those  scholarly,  capable 
men  who  are  so  efficiently  directing  the  practical  training  of 
future  teachers  in  the  German  higher  schools. 

The  members  of  the  seminar  are  nine  men  who  have  past 
the  state  examination  (Staatsexamen).  Five  of  them  have 
also  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  part 
of  the  others  are  working  towards  it.  Of  these  men  it  may 
be  said  in  general  that  they  are  of  good  presence,  strong  and 
energetic,  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  courteous  and 
agreeable  in  manner.  The  following  facts  concerning  each 
will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  better  the  personnel  and 
the  work  of  the  seminar. 

Numbers  i  and  5,  as  given  in  the  table,  have  performed  the 
required  year  of  military  service. 

Number  2  first  prepared  himself  for  the  work  of  a  prac- 
tical chemist,  but  changed  to  the  profession  of  teaching  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  offer  better  chance  for  promotion. 

Number  3  taught  one  year  in  a  private  school  before  pass- 
ing the  state  examination. 

Numbers  i,  4,  6,  7,  and  8  are  assistants  (Erzieher)  in  the 
boarding  homes  of  the  Franckesche  Stiftungen. 

Number  9  served  about  twenty  years  as  a  pastor  before 
passing  the  state  examination  for  the  position  of  teacher  in 
the  higher  schools.  Besides  the  two  hours  of  teaching  which 
he  does  in  the  Oberrealschule  of  the  Franckesche  Stiftungen, 
he  teaches  thirty-six  hours  per  week  in  private  schools  of 
the  city.  He  will  be  ready  for  appointment  at  the  close  of 
the  Seminarjahr,  having  been  specially  excused  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  from  serving  the  usual  Probejahr. 
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The  pedagogical  studies,  including  psychology  and  philos- 
ophy, pursued  -by  these  candidates  while  they  were  in  the  uni- 
versity, are  reported  as  follows.  The  figure  following  the 
subject  indicates  the  number  of  hours  per  week  during  one 
semester : 

No.  I.  Introduction  to  the  pedagogical  classics  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  .i ;  discussion  of  Herbart's  outline  of 
pedagogical  lectures,  i ;  discussion  of  Rousseau's  Emile  and 
Locke's  Some  thoughts  on  education,  i ;  history  of  the  Prus- 
sian school  system,  i ;  history  of  pedagogy,  i ;  the  problem 
of  immortality  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  i ;  Christianity 
and  the  theory  of  evolution,  i;  logic,  4;  psychology,  4;  his- 
tory of  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  2 ;  exercises  in 
Plato's  Phaedo,  i. 

No.  2.  History  of  philosophy,  3,  2  semesters ;  psychology, 
2;  pedagogical  exercises,  i. 

No.  3.  Introduction  to  philosophy,  2;  selected  chapters 
from  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy,  2;  history  of  philoso- 
phy, 4;  logic,  4;  psychology,  4;  introduction  to  esthetics,  2; 
introduction  to  the  pedagogical  classics  of  the  eighteenth 
century,   2;  history  of  pedagogy,   2. 

No.   4.     History  of  pedagogy,    i. 

No.  5.  Introduction  to  philosophy,  i;  logic,  2;  history 
of  philosophy,  3,  3  semesters;  psychology,  3;  history  of  ped- 
agogy, i;  philosophical  exercises,  2,  3  semesters;  ethics,  2; 
general  pedagogy,  2;  pedagogical  seminar  (Jena),  3;  philos- 
ophy of  religion,  i. 

No.  6.  History  of  pedagogy,  4;  history  of  modern  ped- 
agogy, 2 ;  history  of  philosophy  to  Kant,  4 ;  history  of  modern 
philosophy,  4;  psychology,  4;  logic,  4;  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  2. 

No.  7.  History  of  philosophy,  5,  2  semesters;  psychology, 
3 ;  Kant  and  his  philosophy,  i ;  logic,  2 ;  introduction  to 
philosophy,  . ;  history  of  pedagogy,  2 ;  introduction  to  ped- 
agogical classics,  2;  selected  chapters  in  didactics,  2. 

No.  8.  Plato  and  Kant,  2 ;  introduction  to  the  pedagogical 
classics  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  2;  his- 
tory of  pedagogy  since  the  Middle  Ages,  2;  introduction  to 
the  pedagogical  classics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  2. 
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No.  9.  History  of  philosophy,  6,  2  semesters;  Kant,  4; 
Rousseau,  2;  psycholog}-,  4;  pedagogy,  3,  2  semesters. 

As  representative  of  the  amount  of  university  training 
received  by  these  candidates  in  the  subjects  which  they  have 
prepared  themselves  to  teach,  the  following  lists  of  lecture 
courses  are  given.  Number  i  represents  the  ancient  languages 
and  history,  number  3  the  modern  languages  and  geography, 
and  number  5  mathematics  and  the  sciences.  The  German 
university  student  is  absolutely  free  in  the  choice  of  the  lec- 
tures that  he  attends,  consequently  he  usually  pursues  those 
subject*  in  which  he  is  most  interested,  and  those  which  may 
be  of  future  use.  Roughly  speaking,  the  courses  named  below 
may  be  said  to  constitute  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number  of  courses  attended  by  these  students  during  their 
university  course. 

No.  I.  Latin.  Latin  grammar,  4;  history  of  Roman 
historiography  and  interpretation  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus, 
4;  philological  prose  seminar  (exercises  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing Latin  and  in  grammatical  repetitions),  2,  2  serrkesters; 
Latin  etymology  and  theory  of  words,  i ;  Catullus,  2 ;  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Roman  state,  3;  Tacitus'  Germania,  2;  prosody 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  3;  Horace,  2;  Cicero's  Hfe  and 
works  with  interpretation  of  the  second  book  of  De  legibus, 
3;  outlines  of  Latin  syntax,  3;  interpretation  of  Plautus'  Miles 
gloriosus,  an  introduction  to  old  Latin  language  and  prosody, 
2;  Juvenal,  2;  philological  seminar,  interpretation  of  Varro's 
De  lingua  Latina,  book  v,  2. 

Greek.  Interpretation  of  selected  choruses  (Chorgesange) 
of  Sophocles  as  an  introduction  to  the  art-form  of  the  Attic 
tragedy,  3 ;  philological  pro-seminar,  interpretation  of  selected 
shorter  orations  of  Lysias,  2;  history  of  Greek  poetr>',  3; 
antiquities  of  the  Greek  state,  4;  Aristophanes'  Birds,  4; 
philological  pro-seminar,  interpretation  of  Aeschylus'  Prome- 
theus, 2;  Thucydides,  4;  introduction  to  Greek  comic  poets,  i; 
Greek  syntax,  3;  Euripides,  life  and  interpretation  of  his 
works,  4;  Plato's  Cratylus  as  an  introduction  to  scientific 
etymology,  i ;  Homeric  accidence,  3 ;  Demosthenes'  Oration 
against  Leptines,  2 ;  Plato's  life  and  writings  and  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  Symposium,  4;  Greek  grammar,  4;  philological 
seminar,  interpretation  of  Hesiod's  Works  and  days,  2 ;  Greek 
dialects,  4. 

History.  Sources  of  German  history  to  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  4;  general  history  in  the  period  of  the  Anti- 
reformation  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (i 555-1648),  4; 
modern  history  since  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  4;  Prussia's 
fall  and  rise  in  the  time  of  Bonaparte,  i ;  history  of  the 
Roman  imperial  age,  4;  Greek  history,  part  i,  4;  history  of 
the  German  constitution,  4 ;  introduction  to  ancient  history,  2 ; 
historical  seminar,  4,  8  semesters. 

History  of  art.  Homeric  statuary,  i ;  Olympia,  i ;  sculptors 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  i ;  history  of  Greek  art  in  the  Hel- 
lenistic period,  2. 

No.  3.  English.  Modern  English  literature,  4;  the  pres- 
ent-day English  novel,  2;  historical  grammar  of  the  English 
language,  4;  modern  English  prosody,  2;  exercises  of  the 
English  seminar,  2,  7  semesters;  life  and  works  of  Chaucer, 
3;  interpretation  of  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  2;  history  of 
Middle  English  literature,  3 ;  interpretation  of  Beowulf,  2 ; 
course  in  phonetics  for  the  practise  of  English  and  French 
pronunciation,  2 ;  history  of  Old  English  literature,  3 ;  life 
and  works  of  Shakspere,  3 ;  introduction  to  the  Scottish 
dialect,  2;  exercises  (speaking  and  writing)  in  Modern  Eng- 
lish, 2,  4  semesters;  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  Mod- 
ern English,  2. 

French.  Phonetics  and  accidence  of  vulgar  Latin,  5 ;  his- 
torical grammar  of  the  French  language,  5 ;  interpretation 
of  old  French  poetry,  2;  outline  of  French  literature  from 
the  beginning  to  the  Revolution,  5 ;  interpretation  of  Aucassin 
et  Nicolette,  2 ;  romance  pro-seminar,  2,  6  semesters ;  history 
of  French  literature  since  the  Revolution,  5;  exercises  in 
speaking  and  writing  the  French  language,  2,  6  semesters; 
Les  rapports  litteraires  entre  la  France  ct  VAllemagne,  2; 
selected  chapters  from  French  syntax,  2;  Moliere,  — ;  French 
pronunciation  .and  its  development,  4;  French  prosody  and 
(popular)  epic  poetry,  5;  Les  grands  classiqucs  frangais,  2. 

Geography.     Distribution  of  land  and  water,  2;  Europe 
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(except  Central  Europe),  4;  recent  results  in  geography  and 
ethnology,  i ;  exercises  of  the  geographical  seminar,  2,  7 
semesters ;  general  geography,  7 ;  Northern  Central  Europe,  2 ; 
methodics  of  geography  and  of  geographical  instruction,  2; 
geographical  colloquy,  2,  3  semesters;  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  2;  Australia,  America, 
Africa,  4;  Darwinism,  especially  applied  to  the  development 
of  peoples,  2 ;  commercial  geography,  2,  2  semesters ;  map- 
making,  with  practical  exercises,  2;  geography  of  Europe, 
3 ;  Asia,  3 ;  Southern  Central  Europe,  2 ;  selected  chapters  in 
anthropography,  2;  topographical  and  geographical  surveys, 
with  practical  exercises,  2;  German  colonies,  2. 

History.  Histor\'  of  the  War  of  Liberation  (1813-15),  3; 
history  of  Brandenburg-Prussia,  2;  history  of  the  German 
people,  4;  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  4;  history  of  England,  2;  history  of  Europe 
from  1648,  4. 

No.  5.  Pure  mathematics.  Differential  calculus,  4;  integral 
calculus,  4;  analytical  geometry,  4;  theory  of  functions,  4; 
differential  equations.  4;  partial  differential  equations,  4;  pro- 
jective geometry,  4;  algebra,  4;  theory  of  numbers,  4;  mechan- 
ics, 4;  elliptic  functions,  4;  theory  of  time  measurement,  2; 
selected  chapters  in  analytical  functions,  i ;  theory  of  quad- 
ratic forms,  2 ;  division  and  quadrature  of  the  circle,  2 ;  mathe- 
matical approximation  methods,  2 ;  definite  integrals,  4 ;  cal- 
culation of  variations,  4;  infinitesimal  geometry  (theory  of 
surfaces),  4;  numerous  exercises  connected  with  seminar. 

Applied  mathematics.  Descriptive  geometry,  4;  popular 
astronomy,  i ;  history  of  Greek  astronomy,  2 ;  determination 
of  time  and  position  (theory  and  practise),  4;  measurements 
of  degrees  or  angles  (triangulation),  i;  methods  of  calculating 
adjustments  (Ausgleichungsrechnung),  2;  graphic  statics,  4; 
technical  mechanics,  4;  dynamics,  4;  elasticity  and  strength 
of  materials,  4:  exercises  in  surveying,  mechanics,  descriptive 
geometry,  determinations  of  time  and  position,  etc. 

Physics.  Experimental  physics,  I.  and  II.,  5;  practicum 
in  physical  institute,  6;  theoretical  optics,  4;  theory  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  (compare  theoretical  mechanics  under 
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mathematics),  4;  electrical  accumulators  (Akumulatoren), 
special  lectures,  i;  kinetic  theory  of  gas,  2;  meteorology,  4; 
weather,  light,  and  heat,  i ;  absorption  and  dispersion  of  light 
in  crystals,  i;  optical  polarizing  power  (Drehungsvermogen) 
in  crystals,  i ;  mathematical  supplements  of  experimental 
physics,  2. 

Chemistry  and  mineralogy.  Experimental  chemistry,  5,  2 
semesters;  practicum  in  chemistry,  15-18,  2  semesters;  miner- 
alogy, 4;  petrography,  4;  crystallography. 

Unless  excused  for  special  reason  the  unmarried  members 
of  the  seminar,  including  those  in  the  Probe jahr,  are  expected 
to  live  in  the  boarding  homes  of  the  Franckesche  Stiftungen 
and  to  serve  as  assistants  (Erzieher).  Their  duties  include 
the  special  care  of  certain  pupils  and  responsibility  for  the 
general  good  order  of  all  pupils  at  all  times.  The  needs  of 
the  institution  seem  to  make  this  arrangement  necessary,  and 
the  necessity  offers  to  the  candidates  an  opportunity  to  gain 
valuable  experience  in  caring  for  boys  as  individuals  as  well 
as  in  groups.  This  service  is  peculiar  to  the  seminarium 
praeceptorum  and  its  benefits  are  not  available  in  other  sem- 
inars. 

The  visiting  of  the  classes  of  other  teachers  is  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Seminarjahr,  especially  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  The  candidates  may  visit  one  another's 
classes.  They  are  expected  to  visit  the  classes  of  the  regular 
teachers  of  different  subjects,  and  particularly  those  of  teachers 
whose  subjects  are  the  same  as  their  own.  Besides  this  in- 
dividual visiting,  the  members  of  the  seminar,  in  company 
with  the  director,  visit  twice  per  week  in  some  class  where 
arrangements  for  the  visit  have  previously  been  made.  These 
visits  include  the  Vorschule  and  the  Mittelschule  as  well  as 
the  higher  schools.  On  these  occasions  the  teacher  is  sup- 
posed to  present  a  pedagogically  correct  lesson  as  far  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  day  permit.  Sometimes  he  hands  the 
written  outline  of  his  lesson  plan  to  the  director  as  the  latter 
enters  the  room.  Members  of  the  seminar  are  supposed  to 
take  notes  of  what  they  see.  Two  members,  a  referent  and 
a  co-referent,  are  expected  to  report  at  length  at  the  next  meet- 
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ing  of  the  seminar,  when  the  work  of  the  hour  is  sharply 
criticised.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  following  out- 
line, prepared  by  former  director  Frick,  was  given  to  the 
members  of  the  seminar  by  the  director  as  the  basis  for 
criticism  of  classroom  teaching : 

POINTS  OF  VIEW  FOR  THE  CRITICISM  OF  TEST  LESSONS 

I.  Choice  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter. 

1.  Did  the  quantity  of  matter  stand  in  right  relation  to  the  time? 

2.  Was  the  matter  satisfactorily  sifted  and  organized  and  correctly 
divided  ?' 

3.  Was  the  arrangement  clear  and  transparent? 

II.  Manner  of  treatment. 

1.  Was  a  purposeful  and  systematic  sequence  of  instructional 
activities   (Lehrthatigkeiten)  observed?  namely, 

a.  Preparation   for  the   new  by  association   with  the   old  and 
known. 

b.  Presentation  or  development  of  the  new. 

c.  Elaboration    (Vertiefung,    Begrundung,    Ruckblick,    Zusam- 
menfassung). 

d.  Application   (Einubung,  Einpragung). 

2.  Was  the  subject  clearly  presented,  logically  developed,  systemat- 
ically elaborated,  thoroly  practised,  and  firmly  imprest? 

3.  What  about  the  formation  and  use  of  questions  (especially  of 
concentration  questions)  and  their  equal  distribution  among  all 
pupils? 

III.  Personality  of  the  teacher. 

What  was  the  carriage  of  the  teacher?     Was  he  fresh,  inspiring, 

and  lively  in  teaching?     Did  he  govern  the  class  by  means  of 

his  eye  and  the  strength  and  warmth  of  his  voice  in  teaching? 

Was      his      language      correct,      articulate,      distinct,  succinct? 

Was  his  reading  a  model  worthy  of  imitation?     Was  his  whole 
bearing  commendable? 

IV.  Discipline. 

Did  the  teacher  know  how  to  keep  the  entire  class  busy  all  the 
time?  Did  he  keep  up  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  pupils 
generally  to  an  equal  degree?  Did  he  understand  how  to  refresh 
attention  and  interest  at  the  proper  time  by  purposeful  external 
means  (pauses,  having  pupils  rise,  sit  erect,  speak  in  concert, 
and  the  like)  ?  Had  he  eye  and  ear  for  the  mistakes  and  mis- 
demeanors of  pupils,  or  were  there  many  things  which  he  did 
not  notice  at  all  and  others  to  which  he  paid  no  attention? 

V.  Total  impression  and  success  of  the  lesson. 

Was  a  distinct  advance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  noticeable?  In 
this  lesson  did  the  teacher  show  distinct  progress,  independent 
understanding  of  the  hints  or  suggestions  given  him,  and  careful 
observation  of  the  same? 
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The  candidates  are  required  to  do  some  teaching  as  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Seminarjahr.  The  number  of  hours  is 
not  specified,  and  there  is  wide  difference  in  practise.  The 
teaching  done  by  these  candidates  is  indicated  in  the  table. 
They  have  entire  charge  of  the  class,  take  their  turn  in 
the  oversight  of  halls  and  playgrounds,  attend  the  conferences 
of  the  faculty,  and  have  all  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
regular  teachers  as  far  as  their  relations  to  pupils  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  their  teaching  is  under  constant  supervision  either 
by  the  director  or  by  some  teacher  to  whose  care  they  have 
been  assigned.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  these  candi- 
dates are  teaching  subjects  in  which  they  have  not  past  the 
state  examination.  This  is  occasioned  by  a  scarcity  of  teachers 
for  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  giving  instruction.  Ac- 
cording to  the  regulations,  the  amount  of  teaching  done  by 
candidates  in  the  Seminarjahr  should  be  small,  but  practically 
it  depends  upon  the  number  of  candidates  and  teachers  in  the 
country  at  large.  If  the  number  is  great,  the  number  of  hours 
assigned  to  each  is  proportionately  small.  If  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  teachers,  as  there  has  been  for  some  ten  years,  the  number 
of  hours  assigned  may  nearly  or  quite  equal  that  of  a  regular 
teacher.  In  case  a  candidate  has  full  work,  that  is,  twenty- 
four  hours  per  week,  he  is  usually  given  the  rank  of  assistant 
teacher  (wissenschaftlicher  Hilfslehrer)  and  he  is  paid  eight- 
een hundred  marks,  or  about  $430  per  year.  He  may  be  called 
upon  for  nine  hours  per  week  without  pay.  For  every  hour 
above  this  number  carried  throughout  the  year  he  receives 
one  hundred  and  ten  marks,  or  $26.40.  Before  he  is  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  candidate,  every  man  must  certify  in  writing 
that  he  has  sufficient  means  for  his  support  during  the  Sem- 
inarjahr and  Probejahr.  Most  candidates  receive  from  the 
state  during  the  Seminarjahr  a  stipendium  of  about  $125,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  received  for  teaching  above  nine  hours 
per  week;  but  when  a. candidate  is  paid  as  an  assistant,  he 
does  not  receive  the  stipendium  given  to  those  who  teach  a 
smaller  number  of  hours. 

Probestunden,  or  model  lessons,  are  required  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  they  are  attended  by  the  director  and  the  other 
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members  of  the  seminar.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  give 
to  the  director  before  the  hour  a  written  outHne  of  the  work 
he  proposes  to  accompHsh.  During  such  lessons  the  director 
sometimes  corrects  a  false  answer,  insists  upon  sharper  work 
by  some  pupil,  or  asks  a  question  which  discloses  a  weakness 
in  plan  or  procedure,  but  the  candidate  is  left  free  to  work 
out  his  own  plan.  The  work  of  the  hour  is  afterwards  criti- 
cized in  the  seminar  meeting.  Both  the  Probestunde  and  the 
hour  of  criticism  are  a  severe  strain  upon  the  candidate  most 
concerned. 

All  the  work  of  the  seminar  is  brought  to  a  focus  in  the 
weekly  meeting.  The  session,  lasting  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  is  held  in  a  comfortable  room,  where  the  director  and 
the  members  sit  round  a  table.  According  to  the  German 
custom  the  candidates  rise  as  the  director  enters  the  room, 
and  remain  standing  until  he  is  seated.  The  work  of  the 
session  begins  without  further  ceremony.  It  is  likely  to  pro- 
ceed in  some  such  order  as  the  following: 

1.  Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

2.  Introductory  remarks  or  announcements  by  the  director 
and  questions  by  the  members. 

3.  Criticism  of  the  teaching  of  candidates  observed  by  the 
director  since  the  previous  meeting. 

4.  Criticism  of  model  lessons  or  of   Probestunden. 

5.  Reports  upon  assigned  reading. 

Minutes  of  each  meeting  are  recorded,  different  members 
of  the  seminar  serving  in  turn  as  secretary.  In  some  seminars 
the  minutes  contain  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  proceedings. 
The  character  of  those  kept  in  this  seminar  is  indicated  by 
the  following  samples: 

Minutes  of  the  opening  meeting  of  the  seminarium  praeceptorum, 
April  14,  1909. — Director  Fries  opened  the  seminarium  praeceptorum  at 
ID  A.M.,  April  14,  1909,  and  with  hand-shake  and  signature  pledged  the 
candidates  to  the  observance  of  their  duties  both  inside  and  outside  of 
the  institution. 

Wednesday  was  fixt  as  session  day,  the  sessions  to  begin  at  ii.io  a.m. 
in  April  and  lo.io  a.m.  after  May  i. 

Friday  and  Saturday  were  fixt  as  the  days  for  visiting  classes. 

The  Director  led  in  the  discussion  of  the  position  and  spirit  of  the 
teacher  and  the  succession  of  educational  activities. 
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As  a  guide  for  class  instruction  Director  Fries  distributed  Frick's  out- 
line, Points  of  view  for  the  criticism  of  test  lessons,  and  the  first  pointy 
"The  choice  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter,"  was  discust. 

Director  Fries  then  gave  a  short  survey  of  the  history  of  the  establish- 
ment of  seminars,  vvrith  special  reference  to  the  seminar  of  the  Franckesche 
Stiftungen. 

For  the  work  of  the  next  meeting  the  consideration  of  Frick's  point 
of  view  was  assigned. 

Fries.  Faltin. 

May  19,  1909. — All  members  present  with  Director  Fries  presiding. 

Director  Fries  discust  the  exercise  books  in  foreign  languages  submitted 
to  him  by  Dr.  R.,  Mr.  J.,  and  Mr.  F.,  and  advised  the  candidates  to  adopt 
the  system  of  marking  mistakes  that  is  in  use  in  the  school  concerned. 

Director  Fries  criticised  the  lessons  of  Dr.  Re.,  Dr.  Ro.,  Mr.  W.,  and 
Mr.  J. 

Dr.  S.  made  a  report  on  the  treatment  of  Goethe's  Mignon  in  the 
second  class  of  the  girls'  Mittelschule.  In  the  discussion  following  this 
report  Director  Fries  recommended  that  the  statement  of  the  objective 
point  be  placed  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson. 

Mr.  W.  discust  the  geography  lesson  concerning  German  Southwest 
Africa  in  the  first  class  of  the  same  school. 

The  visiting  hours  of  the  next  three  weeks  must  fail  on  account  of  the 
school  excursion  of  the  Latina,  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  and  the  necessary 
absence  of  the  Director. 

The  last  part  of  the  session  was  taken  up  with  the  report  by  Dr.  S. 
on  Matthias'  Praktische  P'ddagogik,  section  17,  "  Language,  spirit,  manner, 
and  humor  in  instruction";  section  18,  "The  lecture";  section  19,  "The 
story  and  the  art  of  story  telling."  In  connection  with  this  report  Director 
Fries  recommended  Frick's  essay.  The  art  of  story  telling. 

Dr.  R.  and  Mr,  H.  are  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  on  Matthias' 
Praktische  P'ddagogik,  section  6,  "The  value  of  personality,"  and  section 
7,  "The  ideals  and  the  realities  of  the  profession."  The  next  assignment 
for  reading  is  O.  Willmann's  Didaktik  als  Bildungslehre,  II,  section  80, 
"Articulation  of  the  lesson  content."  Dr.  G.  will  serve  as  referent  and 
Mr.  H.  as  co-referent. 

Fries.  Faltin. 

June  16,  1909.    All  present. 

Following  a  statement  by  Dr.  R.  concerning  new  books  added  to  the 
library.  Director  Fries  called  attention  especially  to  Schapper's  Die 
Phantasie  and  to  Lampe's  Methode  des  geographischen   Unterrichts. 

Director  Fries  criticised  a  lesson  in  Latin  grammar  given  by  Mr.  F. 

A  short  report  was  given  by  Dr.  R.  concerning  the  lesson  in  mathe- 
matics conducted  by  Professor  S.  in  the  fourth  class  of  the  Oberrealschule. 

A  detailed  discussion  followed  concerning  a  test  lesson  of  Dr.  S., 
the  discussion  consisting  of  self-criticism,  general  criticism,  reply  of  Dr. 
S.,  and  final  criticism  given  by  the  Director. 

The  next  test  lesson   will  be  given  on   Saturday  by   Mr.   F.,  subject, 
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"Latin  grammar,  in  the  fourth  class  of  the  Latina."    Mr.  J.  is  named  as 
referent. 

Mr.  F.  reported  on  section  78  of  Willmann's  Didaktik,  "The  psycho- 
logical moment."  In  the  discussion  following  this  report  Director  Fries 
especially  called  attention  to  Lange's  monograph.  Apperception,  and  also 
to  Willmann's  book,  Aristoteles,  a  new  work  in  the  series.  Die  grossen 
Erzieher,  and  to  R.  Lehmann's  Uher  den  deutschen  Unterricht. 

The  next  report  will  be  upon  Vortr'dge  Uber  die  Hebung  der  geistigen 
Tdtigkeit  durch  den  Unterricht.  The  first  lecture  will  be  discust  by  Dr. 
S.,  co-referent  Dr.  R,;  the  fourth  lecture  by  Mr.  W.,  co-referent  Dr.  G. 

Finally  Director  Fries  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  pupils' 
reports  and  to  the  responsibility  of  those  who  make  them;  and  he 
assigned  for  the  next  lesson  a  consideration  of  the  two  topics, 
"  Pedagogical  tact "  and  "  The  making  of  pupils'  reports." 

Fries.  Roegner. 

The  general  remarks  of  the  director  may  have  to  do  with 
new  magazines  or  books,  some  new  order  or  regulation,  a 
matter  of  local  school  organization,  plans  for  visitation,  or 
some  other  topic  of  current  interest. 

The  director  is  likely  to  drop  into  the  class  of  a  candidate 
at  any  time.  He  then  makes  note  of  what  he  sees  and 
reports  upon  it  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  seminar.  His  crit- 
icisms are  direct  and  practical  and  sometimes  very  severe. 
They  concern  such  matters  as  the  repetition  of  the  pupil's 
answer  by  the  teacher;  loud,  distinct  speaking  by  both  teacher 
and  pupil;  attention;  discipline;  the  need  of  more  force  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher;  the  value  of  a  cordial  attitude  of 
the  teacher  towards  the  pupil;  the  difference  between  mis- 
takes in  form  and  chance  mistakes  in  writing  a  word  in 
language  work;  the  need  of  uniformity  in  the  manner  of 
marking  mistakes  by  all  teachers  of  any  one  school;  the 
importance  of  rousing  the  imagination  in  some  particular 
instance;  methods  of  questioning  pupils;  the  necessity  of  slow, 
accurate  dictation,  given  but  once;  the  necessity  of  accuracy 
in  information  given  by  the  teacher  supplementary  to  that 
found  in  the  textbook;  proper  division  of  work  thru  the  semes- 
ter; careful  planning  of  each  day's  lesson  with  a  view  to 
variety;  specific  questions  concerning  method  in  the  teaching 
of  particular  subjects. 

Criticism  of  model  lessons  given  by  regular  teachers  is 
first  presented  by  the  referent  appointed  to  report  upon  it. 
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He  reviews  the  work  of  the  hour,  and  points  out  defects  and 
merits  as  they  appear  to  him.  The  co-referent  is  asked  to 
supplement  this  report,  and  then  all  the  members  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  lesson  and  the  points  at  issue. 
The  discussion  is  usually  closed  by  the  director.  The  teacher 
is  not  present  at  these  times. 

Criticism  of  Probestunden,  or  model  lessons,  given  by  the 
candidates,  is  searching.  The  candidate  who  gave  the  lesson 
opens  the  discussion  with  a  statement  of  his  plan  and  a 
critical  estimate  of  his  own  effort.  This  criticism  is  followed 
by  that  of  the  referent,  co-referent,  and  other  members.  All 
are  unsparing.  One  sometimes  wonders  whether  they  are 
meant  to  be  as  sharp  as  they  sound  to  American  ears.  The 
candidate  criticized  has  the  right  to  reply  at  any  time,  to 
explain  a  situation,  or  to  give  his  reasons  for  pursuing  or 
attempting  a  certain  plan.  The  director  closes  the  discussion, 
emphasizing  points  stated  by  others  or  presenting  new  ones 
as  he  may  choose. 

The  theory  of  pedagogy  comes  in  for  a  share  of  considera- 
tion. At  almost  every  meeting  of  the  seminar  an  assignment 
of  literature  is  made,  to  be  reported  upon  at  the  next  meeting. 
For  this  purpose  a  referent  and  a  co-referent  are  named,  the 
former  to  make  the  report,  the  latter  to  look  out  for  omissions 
or  misinterpretations.  These  reports  are  not  written  in  full, 
but  are  made  offhand  from  notes  taken  in  the  reading.  There 
is  then  general  discussion  of  the  subject-matter  under  the 
leadership  of  the  director.  The  assignment  for  reading  is 
not  large,  perhaps  covering  fifteen  pages  as  an  average.  A 
certain  fundamental  knowledge  of  psychology  and  the  history 
of  pedagogy,  especially  of  modern  pedagogical  theories,  is 
assumed,  and  the  material  is  taken  almost  entirely  from  the 
field  of  practical  pedagogy.  The  principal  works  read  were 
Praktische  Pddagogik,  by  A.  Matthias;  Die  allgemeinen  Be- 
stimmungen  fiir  Volksschulen,  by  Forster;  Didaktik  als  Bil- 
dungslehre  and  Pddagogische  Vortrdge  uher  die  Hebung  der 
geistigen  Tdtigkeit,  by  Otto  Willmann.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  Handbuch  der  praktischen  Pddagogik,  by  H.  Schiller; 
to  Zur  Behandlung  der  Sagengeschichte,  by  Frick;  to  Ideale 
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und  Proteste,  by  Schrader ;  to  Uber  den  deutschen  Unterricht, 
by  Lehmann;  to  several  monographs,  and  to  various  articles 
in  the  educational  magazines.  Representative  topics  discust 
were:  the  personality  of  the  teacher  in  its  relation  to  method; 
the  art  of  questioning,  and  the  different  kinds  of  questions; 
the  principle  of  apperception;  the  Herbartian  steps  in  teach- 
ing; pedagogical  tact;  interest;  association  between  parents 
and  teachers;  effort  or  attainment  as  a  basis  for  pupils'  re- 
ports; correlation  of  subject-matter;  Ziller's  recapitulation 
theory;  selected  topics  in  the  history  of  modern  peda- 
gogy. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  Seminar jahr  a  topic  is  assigned 
to  each  member  of  the  seminar,  upon  which  he  is  to  write 
an  essay  for  presentation  to  the  director  near  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  candidates  are  asked  to  suggest  subjects  in 
which  they  are  interested  and,  if  they  are  suitable,  personal 
preferences  are  regarded  in  the  assignment.  The  subjects 
for  these  essays  are  usually  chosen  from  the  field  of  practical 
pedagogy,  and  the  papers  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  in- 
dividual independence  of  thought  and  maturity  of  judgment 
concerning  the  practical  work  of  the  school.  Pure  theory  is 
to  be  avoided.  This  year's  candidates  will  choose  their  sub- 
jects from  the  following  list  submitted  by  the  director: 

Significance  of  the  type  in  religious  and  historical  in- 
struction. 

Apperception  in  instruction  in  the  higher  schools. 

Pronunciation,   reading,   the  lecture. 

Memorizing  in  mathematical  instruction. 

How  are  lessons  in  poetry  to  be  treated  in  order  that  the 
imagination  and  the  feelings  may  be  aroused  ? 

Classroom  instruction  and  home  work  in  their  mutual  re- 
lations. 

The  use  of  praise  and  blame  in  instruction. 

Different  kinds  of  concentration. 

The  method  of  grouping  in  reviews. 

What  is  meant  by  educative  instruction  and  how  is  it 
attained  ? 
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Historical  and  geographical  instruction  of  the  middle  classes 
in  their  mutual  relations. 

The  use  of  drawing  in  different  departments. 

Stimulation  and  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  honor. 

Problems  in  the  method  of  instruction  in  arithmetic. 

Compulsion  and  freedom  in  instruction  in  the  higher  schools. 

Relation  of  natural  science  instruction  to  other  subjects. 

How  stimulate  self-activity  in  pupils  in  the  lower  classes? 

What  points  in  the  propositions  for  reform  made  by  Perthes 
are  to  be  apphed  in  instruction  in  Latin? 

The  library  is  an  important  factor  in  the  work  of  the 
seminar.  In  Halle,  the  university  library  is  available  for 
the  use  of  candidates.  In  addition  to  this,  and  of  more  general 
use,  is  the  library  belonging  to  the  seminar  itself.  This  is 
not  large,  but  it  is  well  selected  and  very  valuable  for  the 
purpose  which  it  is  designed  to  serve.  It  is  composed  of 
sample  schoolbooks,  monographs,  and  books  on  general  ped- 
agogy, the  history  of  pedagogy,  psychology,  school  systems, 
methods  of  teaching  particular  subjects,  and  special  educa- 
tional topics.  Several  of  the  best  educational  journals  are 
at  hand.  The  custodian  is  chosen  from  among  the  candi- 
dates, and  the  members  of  the  seminar  have  ready  access 
to  books  and  magazines. 

In  the  Latina  (Gymnasium)  and  Oberrealschule  of  the 
Franckesche  Stiftungen  there  are  now  three  candidates  serv- 
ing their  Probejahr.  The  training  of  these  men  and  the 
teaching  actually  done  by  them  is  briefly  indicated  as  follows : 
Number  i  past  his  Seminarjahr  in  another  seminar.  He 
is  now  teaching  in  the  Oberrealschule,  mathematics  sixteen 
hours,  physics  two,  and  chemistry  four,  a  total  of  twenty-two 
hours;  and  for  this  service  he  receives  a  salary  of  $430. 
Number  2  past  his  Seminarjahr  in  another  seminar.  His 
principal  subjects  are  Greek,  Latin,  and  history.  He  is  now 
teaching  in  the  Latina:  Greek,  six  hours;  Latin,  eight;  his- 
tory, two;  German,  five;  religion,  two;  geography,  one;  a 
total  of  twenty-four  hours.  He  has  the  rank  of  scientific 
assistant  and  serves  as  assistant   (Erzieher)   in  one  of  the 
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boarding  homes.  For  this  service  he  receives  a  salary  of 
$430  per  year.  His  Probejahr  must  be  interrupted  by  the 
year  of  mihtary  service  beginning  October,  1909.  Number  3, 
doctor  of  philosophy,  passed  his  Seminarjahr  in  the  sem- 
inarium  praeceptorum,  and  is  serving  his  Probejahr  in  the 
Latina.  He  teaches  mathematics  eight  hours  and  natural 
science  six  hours,  receiving  pay  for  five  hours.  He  is  also 
assistant  (Erzieher)  in  a  boarding  home.  His  Probejahr 
must  be  interrupted  by  the  year  of  military  service,  but  he 
expects  to  return  to  the  school  in  October,  19 10,  for  the 
second  semester. 

The  candidate  in  the  Probejahr  is  not  required  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  seminar  or  to  do  any  particular  reading, 
altho  he  is  supposed  to  make  diligent  use  of  his  spare 
time  for  the  latter  purpose.  His  teaching  receives  less  super- 
vision than  that  of  the  candidate  in  the  Seminarjahr,  but 
he  is  still  officially  under  the  care  of  the  director  of  the 
school.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he  is  expected  to  make  a 
report  to  the  director  concerning  his  work.  This  report  may 
also  contain  a  statement  of  his  experience  and  impressions 
pedagogically  considered.  Should  the  director  deem  his  work 
unsatisfactory,  he  so  reports  to  his  superior  authority,  the 
Provincial  SchulcoUegium.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
a  special  school  inspector  also  visits  the  classes  of  the  candi- 
date and  reports  to  the  SchulcoUegium.  Should  the  decision 
of  the  SchulcoUegium,  the  final  authority,  be  against  him,  the 
candidate  is  either  required  to  serve  a  second  Probejahr  (or 
at  least  a  semester)  in  another  school,  or  he  is  finally  refused 
a  certificate  as  teacher  in  the  higher  schools.  If  the  reports 
of  the  director  and  inspector  are  favorable,  he  will  be  cer- 
tificated by  state  authority  as  higher-school  teacher  (Ober- 
lehrer),  and  he  will  then  be  ready  for  permanent  appointment. 
*  A  few  years  ago  such  persons  had  to  wait  from  two  to  eight 
years  for  positions;  but,  as  teachers  for  the  higher  schools 
are  now  scarce  in  Germany,  the  new  teacher  is  likely  to  be 
appointed  at  once. 

The  work  done  in  the  gymnasial  seminar  of  the  Franckesche 
Stiftungen  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  best  that  is  done 
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in  the  higher-school  seminars  of  Germany.  Reports  from 
other  seminars  indicate  that  differences  in  procedure  are  those 
due  to  differences  in  the  personality  and  training  of  the  direct- 
ors, and  in  local  conditions  and  facilities.  A  few  directors 
admit  the  purely  academic  discussion  of  subject-matter,  but 
this  policy  has  a  small  following.  Some  emphasize  more  the 
practical,  others  the  theoretical  side  of  pedagogical  study. 
The  spirit  of  the  work  as  a  whole  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  director.  In  some  cases  the  letter  of  the  law  is 
closely  followed  and  candidates  are  admitted  to  teaching  only 
after  the  first  quarter,  and  then  with  a  small  number  of  hours. 
In  other  cases  they  are  given  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  per 
week  from  the  beginning.  In  still  other  instances  they  are 
given  the  full  number  of  hours,  twenty-four  per  week,  at 
once.  They  are  then  practically  independent  from  the  start, 
for  this  state  of  affairs  indicates  a  scarcity  of  teachers  in 
the  school,  and  no  one  has  time  to  supervise  their  work  care- 
fully. Candidates  sometimes  complain  because  they  are  re- 
quired to  teach  two  years  on  probation,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  receive  little  assistance  from  their  superiors.  This  rare 
condition,  however,  is  due  to  unfortunate  circumstances,  and  it 
is   regretted   by  every  one. 

Space  is  wanting  for  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
gymnasial  seminar  as  a  means  of  training  teachers  for  the 
German  higher  schools,  or  for  a  discussion  of  the  feasibility 
of  adapting  some  of  its  features  to  the  needs  of  the  United 
States.  This  bare  recital  of  facts  is  offered  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  prove  suggestive  for  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  very  important  work  of  training  teachers  for  the 
American  high  schools. 

John  Franklin  Brown 

Teachebs  College 

Columbia  University 


VI 

THE   EQUALIZATION    OF   TEACHERS'    SALARIES 

For  four  years  the  personnel  of  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  has  been  in  a  state  of  unrest  caused  by  an  agitation 
to  equalize  the  pay  of  men  and  women  on  the  teaching  force. 
A  strong  organization  of  women  teachers  has  demanded  such 
an  equalization,  but  neither  the  Board  of  Education  nor  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  the  city  government 
has  been  willing  to  concede  it.  In  1907  the  Legislature  wis 
induced  to  pass  the  so-called  White  Bill,  which  contained  the 
provisions  demanded  by  the  women  teachers'  organization. 
It  was  vetoed  by  the  Mayor  and,  when  past  over  his  veto,  by 
the  Governor,  who  declined  to  give  his  approval  "  unless  the 
Legislature  were  prepared  to  lay  down  the  general  principle  " — 
that  of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women,  holding  like  positions — 
"  for  the  entire  state  and  the  entire  public  service."  In  April, 
1909,  the  Legislature  past  the  Gledhill-Foley  Bill,  which  would 
have  equalized  the  pay  of  men  and  women  in  the  schools  of 
New  York;  but  this  was  vetoed  by  Mayor  McClellan,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  cost.  In  his  veto  message  the  Mayor  prom- 
ised to  appoint  a  Commission  which  should  inquire  into  the 
question  of  the  comparative  salaries  of  men  and  women,  and 
make  a  recommendation. 

The  Mayor  accordingly  appointed  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Brown,  President  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, and  Professor  John  B.  Clark  of  Columbia  University  to 
serve  as  such  a  Commission.  Because  of  absence  from  the 
country,  or  for  other  reasons,  every  one  of  these  appointees 
foresaw  that  he  would  not  be  able,  before  autumn,  to  do  much 
of  the  work  for  which  he  was  appointed.  They  were,  how- 
ever, requested  to  hold  one  preliminary  meeting  at  which  cer- 
tain inquiries   should  be   planned,    to  be   carried   on   during 
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the  summer  by  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  this 
was  done.  During  the  summer  two  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion found  themselves  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  work, 
and  the  third  member,  on  returning  to  the  country  in  the 
autumn  and  finding  himself  alone  on  the  commission,  followed 
suit.  At  this  time,  however,  the  Mayor  requested  two  other 
men  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  had  withdrawn  during 
the  summer,  and  he  requested  the  third  member  of  the  late 
commission  to  recall  his  resignation.  This  was  done,  and 
what  was  virtually  a  new  commission  came  into  existence 
on  November  29,  1909,  consisting  of  Mr.  Gustav  H.  Schwab 
of  the  firm  of  Oelrichs  &  Co. ;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Keep,  president 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Co.,  and  Professor  John  B.  Clark 
of  the  former  commission. 

'  As  the  term  of  office  of  Mayor  McClellan  was  destined  to 
expire  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1909,  the  official  existence 
of  this  commission  must  terminate  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
had  therefore  less  than  five  weeks  in  which  to  pursue  its 
inquiries  and  present  its  report.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  its 
inquiries  could  not  be  as  extensive  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demanded;  but  during  the  brief  period  of  its  existence 
it  worked  very  actively,  and  obtained  much  light  on  the  ques- 
tions submitted  to  it.  In  the  last  week  of  December  it  pre- 
sented the  report  which  is  here  subjoined: 


New  York,  December  28,  1909 
The  Hon.  George  B.  McClellan,  Mayor,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Sir  : — The  undersigned  were  requested  by  you,  under  date  of  November 
29,  1909,  to  act  as  a  Commission  to  ascertain  how  much  the  several 
proposed  schemes  by  which  it  is  sought  to  equalize  the  pay  of  men  and 
women  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  would  annually 
cost  the  City.  At  the  same  time  you  informed  us  that  you  would  appre- 
ciate any  suggestions  which  the  Commission  might  deem  it  advisable  to 
make. 

Your  Commission  have  received  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education  a  statement,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Board,  showing  its  computation  of  the  cost  of  such  equalization  of  salaries. 
The  basis  of  the  computation  transmitted  to  the  Commission  by  the  Board 
of  Education  is  the  status  of  actual  teachers  as  shown  on  the  pay-roll  of 
May,  1909,  with  all  fractional  increments  of  pay  figured  thru  the  year 
1910,  and  an  allowance   for  the  anticipated  enlargement  of  the  system 
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as  indicated  in  the  Budget  for  1910.  On  this  basis  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion state  that  the  cost  of  adopting  the  plan  of  equal  pay  would  be  as 
follows : 

1.  To  equalize  the  salaries  of  all  women  who  are  teaching  in  the  same 
grades  as  men.  with  those  of  the  men  now  employed  in  such  grades,  would 
entail  an  annual  cost  of  $7,837,622.01. 

2.  To  equalize  the  salaries  of  all  women  with  the  salaries  of  men 
thruout  the  system,  irrespective  of  whether  men  are  teaching  in  all  grades 
or  not  would  entail  an  annual  cost  of  $11426,501.88. 

Your  Commission  are  informed  by  the  President  of  the  Interborough 
Association  of  Women  Teachers  that  that  organization  does  not  now 
demand  the  equalization  of  the  salaries  of  all  women  with  those  of  men 
thruout  the  system,  whether  men  are  employed  in  all  grades  or  not; 
nor  does  the  organization  in  question  demand  that  the  salaries  of  the 
women  in  grades  in  which  the  number  of  men  employed  is  negligible 
should  necessarily  be  made  the  same  as  the  salaries  of  male  teachers. 

Your  Commission  are  informed  thru  the  same  source  that  the  organi- 
zation representing  the  women  teachers  now  stands  by  the  provisions  of 
the  so-called  "White  Bill"  (Senate  Bill  Xo.  1218),  past  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1907,  and  vetoed  by  the  Mayor  and  by  the  Governor.  The  main 
provisions  of  this  Bill  are  as  follows : 

It  gives  the  Board  of  Education  power  to  adopt  by-laws  fixing  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  subject,  however,  to  certain  important  mandatory 
provisions  of  the  Statute,  the  chief  among  which  are  here  given.  The  Bill 
provides  that  the  first  year's  salary  of  any  teacher  shall  not  be  less  than 
$720.  This  is  $120  per  year  more  than  the  present  minimum.  It 
provides  that  the  salary  of  an  assistant  to  a  principal  shall  be  g^reater 
than  the  salary  of  any  grade  teacher.  The  highest  salary  of  a  grade 
teacher  is  now  $2,400  per  year,  and  the  present  salary  of  an  assistant  to 
a  principal  is  $i,6oo.  There  is,  therefore,  a  mandatory  increase  for  this 
position  of  $800.  It  provides  that  the  maximum  of  salary  of  women 
teachers  shall  be  reached  in  twelve  years.  At  present  women  teachers 
reach  their  maximum  salary  in  sixteen  years.  It  provides  that  no  salary 
now  paid  to  any  teacher  shall  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  Bill. 
This  seems  a  very  ambiguous  provision,  and  under  it  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  Board  of  Education  must  adopt  a  schedule  which  is  not  lower 
at  any  point  than  the  present  schedule,  or  whether  they  may,  subject  to 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Bill,  adopt  any  schedule  they  please,  but  that, 
if  such  schedule  reduces  the  salary  of  any  teacher  now  teaching,  such 
teacher  shall  continue  to  receive  the  salary  which  he  (or  she)  now 
receives.  It  provides  that,  where  men  and  women  are  both  employed  in 
any  particular  schedule,  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  salary  on 
account  of  sex.  It  provides  that  the  difference  between  salaries  of  teachers 
of  a  girls'  class  and  salaries  of  teachers  of  a  boys'  class,  in  corresponding 
grades,  shall  not  be  more  than  $180.  It  provides  that  there  shall  be  an 
equal  annual  increment  in  each  schedule,  and  that  the  maximum  salary 
established  for  any  schedule  shall  be  attained  in  at  least  twelve  years, 
and  that  such  equal  increment  for  each  class,  or  grade,  shall  be  uniform. 
It  provides  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the  City 
of  New  York  shall  appropriate  for  the  general  school  fund  for  each  year 
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an  amount  equivalent  to  not  less  than  four  mills  on  every  dollar  of 
assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  City  of  New 
York  liable  to  taxation — an  increase  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  over  the  present 
appropriation — and  that  at  least  93  per  cent,  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  general  school  fund  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  Under  this  provision,  should  there 
be  a  large  and  rapid  increase  in  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  City  of  New  York,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  larger 
amount  might  have  to  be  appropriated  for  the  general  school  fund  than 
was  required,  and  that  93  per  cent,  of  this  amount  might  yield  an 
unnecessarily  large  fund  which  could  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than  a  further  increase  of  the  salaries  of  school  teachers. 

Your  Commission  find  it  impossible  to  make  any  computation  of  the 
probable  additional  cost  to  the  city  which  would  follow  the  adoption 
of  the  provisions  of  the  White  Bill,  as  this  measure,  while  establishing 
minimum  salaries  for  the  teaching  force,  and  containing  other  mandatory 
provisions  above  recited,  including  a  provision  that,  where  men  and  women 
are  both  employed  under  any  particular  schedule,  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex,  leaves  the  actual  determination  of  the  sal- 
aries above  the  minimum  to  the  Board  of  Education.  As  noted,  there- 
fore, there  can  be  no  accurate  estimate  of  the  increased  cost  to  the 
city  that  would  follow  the  adoption  of  the  White  Bill. 

Pursuant  to  your  invitation  to  present  any  suggestions  that  the  Com- 
mission might  consider  advisable,  we  have  conferred  with  Miss  Grace 
C.  Strachan,  President  of  the  Interborough  Association  of  Women 
Teachers ;  with  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools ; 
with  Professor  Snedden,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  now 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  with 
Principal  Sheppard  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce ;  with  Principal  Chat- 
field,  formerly  of  Public  School  No.  51,  and  recently  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Permanent  Census  Board;  with  Mr.  T.  W.  Metcalfe,  school  editor 
of  the  Globe;  with  Dr.  William  H.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research ;  with  Commissioner  Elmer  E.  Brown  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington,  and  with  the  superintendents 
of  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  and  Buffalo.  The  limited  time  to 
elapse  before  your  term,  and  therefore  the  term  of  the  Commission, 
expires,  has  made  it  impossible  to  consult  the  representatives  of  other 
organizations  of  the  public  school  teachers.  From  our  conferences  with 
the  persons  above  named,  however,  we  are  glad  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  some  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  teachers'  salaries, 
and  upon  the  necessity  of  a  further  inquiry  which  should  precede  final 
action  on  the  matter. 

As  bearing  on  the  more  general  questions  submitted  to  us,  we  may 
cite  certain  facts  which  are  matters  either  of  common  knowledge,  or  of 
universal  belief,  and  which,  therefore,  do  not  require  extended  investiga- 
tion. 

In  the  general  market  for  labor,  men  command  higher  wages  than 
women.  This  fact  imposes  hardship  on  the  women  who  have  children 
or  relatives  dependent  upon  them,  and  favors  men  who  have  no  one 
to   support   but   themselves.     It   has   a   beneficent   effect   in   the   case   of 
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married  women  and  young  children  whose  support  is  provided  by  a  male 

wage-earner. 

Schools,  both  public  and  private,  depend  for  their  supply  of  teachers 
upon  the  general  labor-market,  and  if  they  pay  what  that  market  demands, 
they  are  forced  to  give  to  men  more  than  they  give  to  women  of  the 
same  grade  of  ability  and  attainments.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  teach- 
ing is  one  of  the  best  occupations  open  on  a  large  scale  to  women  and, 
therefore,  attracts  them  in  large  numbers,  while  to  men  many  other 
occupations  are  open  which  are,  on  the  whole,  more  remunerative  and 
attractive.  The  very  large  proportion  of  women  now  employed  in  the 
public  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  and  can  be  obtained 
at  a  smaller  compensation  than  that  paid  to  the  male  teachers.  Private 
schools,  in  fixing  the  salaries  of  their  teachers,  are  usually  obliged  to 
conform  more  or  less  closely  to  the  prevailing  market  rates  of  pay,  while 
public  schools  can,  and  often  do,  give  these  market  rates,  plus  a  certain 
addition.  If  a  community  elects  to  pay  its  teachers  a  premium  above 
ordinary  earnings  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  of  such  premium  should 
be  equitably  apportioned  among  the  different  classes  that  have  claims 
upon  it.  It  would  not  be  just  to  favor  one  class  of  women  as  compared 
with  other  classes  of  women.  Whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  equitable 
to  give  to  women  the  very  large  premium  above  market  rates  which  would 
result  from  raising  their  pay  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  male  teachers  is 
one  of  the  questions  submitted  to  us. 

If  we  pass  from  the  facts  that  are  unquestionable  to  those  which  may 
be  questioned  but  are  sanctioned  by  a  nearly  universal  opinion  we  may 
affirm  that,  in  the  general  view,  the  education  of  children  and  youths 
is  most  effective  when  there  are  both  men  and  women  among  their 
teachers.  There  may  well  be  many  more  women  than  men,  and  in  the 
lower  grades  no  men  may  be  needed;  but,  wherever  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  fail  altogether  to  be  brought  into  touch  with  the  minds  of  men, 
there  is  a  loss  in  education.  Parents  are  generally  unwilling  to  have 
their  sons  educated  nearly  to  maturity  by  women  alone,  and  many  of 
them  prefer  that  their  daughters  should  supplement  the  more  long  con- 
tinued influence  that  they  receive  from  feminine  teachers  by  some 
influence  from  masculine  intellects. 

A  school  system  officered  only  by  men  would  be  improved  by  exchang- 
ing many  of  them  for  women ;  and  one  conducted  wholly  by  women  would 
be  improved  by  exchanging  some  of  them  for  men ;  since  neither  sex 
accomplishes  the  best  results  when  it  works  quite  alone. 

The  principle  of  collective  efficiency,  as  distinguished  from  merely 
individual  efficiency,  is  at  the  basis  of  current  practise  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  and  a  group  of  teachers  should  be  considered  in  its  entirety  and 
made  up  in  a  way  that  insures  the  highest  efficiency.  To  this  end,  it  should 
include  men  and  women  in  the  proper  proportions ;  and  it  is  safe  to  affirm 
that  in  all  probability  school  systems  will  actually  do  this. 

What  the  best  proportion  should  be,  and  where,  in  the  educational 
system,  men  need  not  be  employed,  is  one  of  the  questions  on  which 
opinions  differ  seriously,  and  an  answer  to  it,  which  would  carry  weight, 
must  be  based  on  a  wide  inquiry  into  general  experience.  It  is  necessary 
to  know  what  results  different  arrangements  have  actually  yielded. 
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In  New  York  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  there  are  10,510 
women  employed  in  the  kindergartens  and  lower  six  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  only  445  men.  In  most  of  the  lower  grades,  no 
men  are  employed,  while  in  others  there  are  so  few  that  they  might 
be  removed  without  much  affecting  the  system.  In  the  high  schools  and 
the  grades  above  the  sixth  grade  of  the  elementary  schools,  the  men  are 
more  numerous.  Including  principals  and  assistant  principals,  they  con- 
stitute one-third  of  the  teaching  force.  The  problem  of  equalizing  pay, 
therefore,  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades, 
but  in  those  of  the  upper  grades  it  is  a  real  and  serious  problem. 

It  is  obvious  that,  wherever  men  are  employed  at  all,  they  should  be 
of  such  personal  quality  as  to  compare  well  with  the  women  who  are 
associated  with  them.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  rate  of  pay  which  will 
attract  women  of  high  quality  does  not  suffice  to  attract  men  of  an 
equally  high  grade. 

The  Department  of  Education,  if  unhampered  by  mandatory  statutes, 
might  conceivably  adopt  any  one  of  several  possible  plans : 

1.  It  might  raise  the  pay  of  all  women  above  the  sixth  grade  to  the 
level  of  the  present  salaries  of  men,  leaving  the  schedules  unchanged 
in  the  lower  six  grades.  This  would  give  no  increase  of  salaries  to 
the  great  majority  of  women  in  the  schools,  but  would  give  a  very  large 
increase  to  the  minority  who  are  in  the  higher  grades  and  already  receive 
the  higher  rates.  It  would  treat  very  unequally  two  classes  of  women 
and  is  not  desired  by  the  Association  of  Women  Teachers. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  raise  in  this  way  the  salaries  of  women  in  the 
upper  grades  and  also  to  make  a  corresponding  addition  to  those  of 
women  in  the  lower  grades,  regardless  of  the  question  whether  there  are 
or  are  not  any  men  employed  in  such  lower  grades.  This  would  give 
to  the  men  pay  based  on  the  market  rate  for  more  or  less  similar  labor, 
and  would  give  to  the  women  a  very  large  addition  to  such  market  rate. 
The  figures  submitted  to  us  by  the  Board  of  Education  show  that,  if  the 
men's  salaries  remain  unchanged,  this  system  would  entail  an  additional 
cost  to  the  city  of  about  $11,000,000  per  annum. 

3.  A  more  moderate  increase  might  be  made  in  the  rate  of  pay  for 
all  women,  leaving  the  pay  of  the  men  unchanged.  This  would  not  bring 
the  pay  of  the  two  classes  to  equality,  but  it  would  not  exclude  the  men 
from  positions  where  they  are  needed. 

4.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  this  moderate  increase  in  the  pay  of 
all  women  and  either  suddenly  or  gradually  to  reduce  to  the  same  level 
the  pay  of  all  the  men,  so  that  the  rates  for  the  two  classes  would  be 
ultimately  equalized.  This,  of  course,  would  drive  the  more  valuable 
men  out  of  the  school  system. 

5.  It  is  possible  to  remove  from  the  present  schedules  any  glaring 
inequalities  which  are  now  to  be  found.  This  course  would  probably 
give  a  material  increase  of  salary  to  a  large  body  of  women,  including 
those  in  the  lower  grades. 

A  thoro  testing  of  these  alternatives  and  of  other  practicable  ones 
can  not  possibly  be  made  in  the  brief  period  between  now  and  January 
1st,  1910.  Any  measure  that  we  should  feel  like  recommending,  besides 
being  tested  financially,  should  afford  assured  prospects  of  having  good 
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effects  educationally.  At  present  we  can  only  define  our  conception  of 
the  problems  referred  to  us,  and  the  character  of  the  investigations 
which  ought  to  be  made  before  they  can  be  satisfactorily  solved.  Actual 
experience  must  be  appealed  to  for  a  wide  range  of  facts.  Searching 
and  specific  inquiries  designed  to  draw  out  facts,  as  well  as  opinions, 
should,  in  our  judgment,  be  addrest  to  the  school  principals  in  Greater 
New  York,  and  to  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  country.  Among  other  things,  these  questions  should  be  framed 
so  as  to  bring  out  information  as  to  why  the  public  schools  need  men 
as  teachers  and  as  principals;  whether  they  need  them  as  teachers  in 
order  to  train  them  as  principals ;  in  what  grades  they  need  male  teachers, 
and  to  what  extent;  and  what,  if  anything,  a  man  teacher  contributes 
that  is  not  equally  contributed  by  a  woman  teacher. 

Governor  Hughes  in  his  message  vetoing  the  White  Bill  stated  that 
the  principle  of  equalization  of  salaries,  if  sound,  should  apply  not  only 
to  the  teachers  of  Greater  New  York,  but  to  teachers  in  all  other  cities 
in  the  State  of  New  York  as  well.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  the 
question  of  equalization  of  salaries  is  of  far-reaching  importance,  not 
only  to  the  teachers,  but  to  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  this  city  and 
of  the  whole  State.  It  consequently  demands  most  careful  and  thoro 
examination  before  judgment  is  entered. 

In  conclusion,  your  Commission  desire  to  point  out  that  an  inquiry 
such  as  they  advise  would  occupy  a  considerable  period  and  require  some 
competent  clerical  assistance.  In  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  Commission,  which  must  necessarily 
end  with  that  of  your  administration,  the  undersigned  have  been  unable 
to  do  more  than  present  these  facts   for  your  consideration. 

Very  respectfully, 

GusTAv  H.  Schwab 
John  B.  Clark 
C.  H.  Keep 
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VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  WILLIAM  TORREY  HARRIS  TO  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA  * 

Within  the  short  time-limit  assigned  to  this  paper  it  is 
impossible  to  treat,  in  an  adequate  manner,  the  educational 
contributions  of  the  man  in  whose  honor  we  are  assembled. 
Your  attention  is,  therefore,  invited  to  a  brief  discussion  of 
only  three  important  phases  of  a  life  all  of  which,  it  may  be 
truthfully  said,  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education. 

I.  Professional  study  of  education 

The  first  precious  gift  which  Dr.  Harris  laid  upon  the  edu- 
cational altar  was  a  continuous,  conscientious,  thoro,  scientific, 
and  philosophic  study  of  the  profession  of  teaching.  More 
than  any  other  man  of  his  generation  did  he  have  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  various  phases  of  educational  theory 
and  practise.  There  had  been  great  educational  leaders  in 
this  country  before  his  day.  Horace  Mann,  for  example,  man- 
ifested great  insight  with  respect  to  popular  education,  and 
there  had  been  men  of  marked  ability  in  the  college  world; 
but,  unquestionably.  Dr.  Harris  was  our  first  truly  great  edu- 
cational philosopher,  the  first  American  who,  because  of  long 
and  earnest  study  of  the  psychology,  the  history,  and  the 
philosophy  of  education,  was  prepared,  and,  therefore,  was  en- 
titled to  speak  with  such  confidence  as  was  enjoyed  by  none 
of  his  predecessors  in  this  country  and  by  exceedingly  few, 
if  any,  of  his  ccwitemporaries.  When  we  remember  that  some- 
times, in  quarters  least  expected,  there  is  entertained  the  be- 

*  A  paper  read  at  a  memorial  service  held  in  honor  of  W.  T.  Harris 
by  the  Students'  Association  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  January  25,  191a 
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lief  that  for  the  teacher  no  professional  study  of  education 
whatever  is  necessary,  and  when  we  not  infrequently  hear  the 
contention  that  the  completion  of  three  or  four  more  or  less 
elementary  and  introductory  courses  in  the  study  of  education 
is  all-sufficient,  we  have  all  the  greater  admiration  for  him 
who  demonstrated  the  worth  and  the  wisdom  of  life-long  de- 
votion to  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  the  progress 
of  the  school  and  the  welfare  of  the  race. 

It  was  by  means  of  his  philosophic  study  of  education  that 
Dr.  Harris  attained  remarkable  insight  into  its  several  prob- 
lems. Dissatisfied  with  partial  views,  he  sought  for  the  ulti- 
mate meanings  of  things,  it  being  the  universal  alone  with 
which  he  could  be  content.  Accordingly,  the  narrow,  one- 
sided aims  often  proposed  for  education  by  laymen  or  super- 
ficial educational  amateurs  seem  trifling  in  comparison  with 
his  view  upon  the  same  subject.  With  him,  education  is  a 
world-building  process,  whether  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  civilization  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual. 
With  him,  education  has  for  its  supreme  end  the  elevation  of 
the  individual  to  the  level  of  the  species  or,  in  other  words, 
the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  environment  so  that 
he  may  participate  in  the  blessings,  in  the  activities,  and  in 
the  progress  of  the  institutions  into  which  he  is  born,  and  in 
which  he  is  to  live  his  physical  and  spiritual  life.  This  eleva- 
tion, however,  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  a  mechanical,  but 
by  a  self-active  process,  and  is  to  lead  to  the  self-determination 
of  the  individual.  Education,  as  Dr.  Harris  understood  it, 
is  distinctively  a  means  of  sociological  evolution.  He  consid- 
ered it  a  truism  that  "  man  has  two  natures,  one  as  animal, 
as  individual,  as  passive  product  of  heredity,  and  of  his  phys- 
ical environment,  and  the  other  nature  realized  in  institutions, 
as  the  family,  civil  society,  the  church,  and  the  state." 

So  his  splendid  professional  study  brought  to  him  clearness, 
as  well  as  breadth  and  depth,  of  thinking  concerning  the 
manifold  means  by  which  man  is  to  accomplish  the  end  in 
education.  It  was  his  ability  to  think  into  unity  the  great 
diversity  of  elements  found  in  the  complex  problems  that 
enabled   him  to  evaluate   in  a  masterful   way   the  culture- 
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materials  for  the  elementary  school,  for  the  secondary  school, 
for  the  college,  and  for  the  university,  and  that  gave  him  the 
power  to  designate,  without  difficulty,  the  respective  functions 
of  the  traditional  studies,  as  well  as  the  newer  ones,  including 
object  lessons,  the  natural  sciences,  modern  languages,  and 
vocational  subjects.  It  is  not  surprizing  that  this  extremely 
delicate  and  difficult  task  could  be  so  easily  accomplished  by 
him,  for  he  was  accustomed  for  years  and  years  to  commune 
with  such  choice  spirits  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Comenius, 
Fichte,  Rousseau,  Kant,  Herbart,  Hegel,  and  Rosenkranz,  and 
he  had  thereby  endowed  himself  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
centuries.  This  training  enabled  him,  as  Emerson  would  say, 
to  resist  the  usurpation  of  particulars,  to  penetrate  to  the 
catholic  sense  of  things,  to  disregard  what  the  mere  moment 
might  dictate,  and  to  listen  for  what  the  years  and  the  cen- 
turies might  say.^ 

Again  it  was  his  splendid  professional  study  that  led  him 
to  adopt  sane  theories  concerning  problems  relating  to  pro- 
fessional education,  including  the  professional  education  of 
the  teacher.  From  this  same  source  he  was  qualified  to  speak 
convincingly  concerning  rational  method  in  instruction,  in 
school  management,  and  in  the  larger  field  of  school  adminis- 
tration and  supervision. 

The  one  comprehensive  result  of  his  really  manelous  in- 
vestigation of  educational  problems,  and  that  which  unified 
his  thinking  into  a  consistent  whole,  was  an  unconquerable 
faith  that  education,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  the  g^eat  agency 
by  which  the  amelioration  of  the  race  and  its  salvation  from 
ignorance  and  superstition  and  poverty  and  immorality  and 
crime  are  to  be  achieved.  He  believed,  with  Emerson,  "  that 
our  education  should  be  brave  and  preventive;  that  politics 
is  an  after  work,  a  poor  patching;  that  we  are  always  a  little 
late;  that  the  evil  is  done,  the  law  is  past,  and  we  begin  the 
uphill  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  that  of  which  we  ought  to 
have  prevented  the  enacting;  that  we  shall  one  day  learn  to 
supersede  politics  by  education;  that  what  we  call  our  root- 
and-branch  reforms  of  slavery,  war,  gambling,  and  intemper- 
*  See  Emerson's  Essay  on  Montaigne,  last  two  paragraphs. 
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ance  is  only  medicating  the  symptoms;  that  we  might  begin 
higher  up,  namely,  in  education."  ^ 

2.  Addresses  and  writings 

The  second  great  contribution  of  Dr.  Harris  to  educational 
history  consists  of  books  and  articles  which  he  wrote,  and 
addresses  which  he  delivered.  His  activities  in  these  direc- 
tions were  extraordinary  with  respect  to  quantity,  to  quality, 
and  to  the  range  of  subjects  treated.  A  bibliography  of  his 
writings,  prepared  by  Henry  Ridgely  Evans,  and  published 
in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1907,  contains  479  different  titles.  The  reading  of  this 
bibliography  alone  would  consume  more  time  than  has  been 
set  apart  for  the  exercises  of  the  evening. 

Among  the  books  which  he  wrote  are  Hegel's  Logic,  which 
is  a  critical  exposition  of  the  genesis  of  the  categories  of  the 
mind ;  Psychologic  foundations  of  education,  in  the  thirty-nine 
chapters  of  which  the  author  sets  forth  the  psychological  ex- 
planation of  the  more  important  educational  factors  in  civiliza- 
tion and  its  schools.  In  the  '70's  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  collaboration  with  Superintendent  A.  J.  Rickoff  of  Cleve- 
land, and  Professor  Mark  Bailey  of  Yale  University,  he  pub- 
lished a  valuable  series  of  readers  for  use  in  the  elementary 
schools;  for  a  number  of  years  before  his  death  he  was 
editor  of  Webster's  International  dictionary;  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  from  1867,  he  was  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
speculative  philosophy,  and  was  the  chief  contributor  to  its 
columns.  As  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis 
he  prepared  thirteen  annual  reports  that  established  his  repu- 
tation as  an  educational  thinker  of  the  highest  rank.  On  ac- 
count of  these  reports  the  French  government  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  titles  of  Officer  of  the  Academy,  and 
Officer  of  Public  Instruction.  Many  reforms  which  have,  in 
recent  years,  found  their  way  into  the  public  schools  thruout 
the  country  were  first  ably  advocated  in  these  reports.  From 
1889  to  1906  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  submitting  its  annual  reports,  which  commanded 
•From  Emerson's  Essay  on  Culture. 
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the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  educational  public  thruout 
the  world.  For  many  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Series,  published  by  the  Appletons,  writing 
for  each  volume  of  the  series  a  preface,  and  sometimes  an 
introduction,  the  preface  and  the  introduction  in  more  than 
one  instance  being  of  greater  worth  than  the  contents  of  the 
work  itself. 

In  hundreds  of  articles  which  he  wrote  were  discust  all  the 
educational  questions  that  have  been  raised  in  the  last  half 
century,  a  period  which  seemed  to  devote  itself  to  educational 
inquiry  and  criticism.  Here  are  some  titles,  taken  almost  at 
random:  Textbooks,  their  use  and  abuse;  The  defect  in  the 
graded  school  system;  Pestalozzinism;  Coeducation  of  the 
sexes;  Industrial  education;  The  value  of  each  branch  of  study 
in  giving  man  the  mastery  of  his  instrumentalities ;  Libraries ; 
Oral  instruction, — prescription  of  its  province  in  education; 
Art  instruction;  Grammar  as  an  intellectual  culture  study; 
A  brief  for  Latin;  The  education  of  women;  The  high  school; 
Promotion  and  classification  of  pupils;  A  national  university; 
School  hygiene ;  Moral  education ;  Culture  and  discipline  versus 
information  and  dexterity;  The  kindergarten — its  philosophy; 
On  the  nature  of  play;  Pedagogics  as  a  province  of  education; 
Thoughts  on  the  history  of  education ;  The  place  of  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  modern  education;  Educational  psy- 
chology; Elective  studies;  The  church,  the  state,  and  the 
school;  Chairs  of  pedagogics;  The  modem  growth  of  cities 
and  the  education  demanded  thereby;  Compulsory  education 
in  relation  to  crime  and  social  morals;  Art  education  the  true 
industrial  education;  University  and  school  extension;  Voca- 
tion versus  culture,  or  the  two  aspects  of  education;  Grading 
in  country  schools;  Simplified  spelling;  Curriculum  for  sec- 
ondary schools;  Education  for  negroes;  The  old  psychology 
versus  the  new;  and  The  future  of  the  normal  school. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Harris  was  the  most  conspicuous  and 
the  most  useful  member  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. The  annual  proceedings  of  that  organization  were  en- 
riched by  the  papers  which  he  read,  as  well  as  by  the  reports 
which  he  made.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
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Fifteen,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  the 
Correlation  of  Studies.  The  report  of  this  sub-committee, 
which  was,  of  course,  written  by  himself,  is  an  epoch-making 
contribution  to  educational  literature,  and  has,  perhaps,  had 
more  to  do  than  any  other  single  publication  with  the  rational- 
izing of  pedagogic  thinking  concerning  the  course  of  study. 
To  some  of  the  minor  details  of  that  report  it  is  believed 
by  some  reputable  schoolmen  that  valid  objections  can  be 
offered;  but  the  fundamental  contentions  have  not  been  success- 
fully questioned,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
this  report  will  become  one  of  the  educational  classics  of 
America. 

Dr.  Harris,  furthermore,  rendered  conspicuous  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rural  Schools,  serving  as 
chairman,  and  writing  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  In- 
struction and  Discipline.  Here,  again,  he  manifested  his 
ability  as  an  educational  leader,  for  he  submitted  a  clear  and 
cogent  presentation  of  rural  educational  reforms  which  relate 
to  instruction  and  to  the  course  of  study,  and  which  have  been 
receiving  the  serious  consideration  of  the  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  since  the  publication  of  that  report  in  1897. 

Of  the  addresses  which  he  delivered  before  educational, 
philosophic,  literary,  penological,  and  other  societies,  it  may 
be  said  that  none  was  the  result  of  immature  reflection;  that 
each  of  the  addresses,  tho  brief  in  compass,  was  comprehensive 
in  outline  and  unified  in  structure.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
number  of  these  addresses  was  so  great,  but  the  superior 
quality  of  their  content  is  even  more  remarkable. 

3.  Executive  work 

A  third  contribution  made  by  Dr.  Harris  to  educational 
progress  was  his  splendid  service  in  the  realm  of  educational 
administration  and  supervision.  While  he  was  blest  with 
great  information  and  insight  gained  by  professional  study, 
and  while  he  was  unusually  gifted  with  ability  to  present,  by 
voice  and  by  pen,  the  results  of  that  study,  yet,  philosopher 
tho  he  was,  he,  like  Miles  Standish,  could  both  write  and 
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fight.     In  the  practical  realm  of  realizing  educational  ideals 
his  talents  were  as  conspicuous  as  in  the  realms  of  the  student 
and  of  the  author.     During  the  thirteen  years  he  was  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  St.  Louis  they  were  organized  into  a 
really  efficient,  unified  system,  and  came  to  occupy  first  rank 
among  the  city  schools  of  the  nation.     It  was  largely  thru 
the  labors  which  he  performed  and  directed  that  the  high 
school,  whose  very  existence  had  frequently  been  in  danger, 
was  established  upon  a  permanent  foundation ;  that  the  kinder- 
garten was  incorporated  into  the  system  of  public  schools; 
that  the  city  normal  school  became  a  really  serviceable  agent 
of  progress;  that  the  interval  of  promotion  was  shortened, 
thus  breaking  up  the  compulsory  lock-step  movement  of  pupils ; 
that  the  elementary  school  and  its  teacher  attained  dignity  and 
respect;  that  the  school  principal  became  a  responsible  and 
useful  factor  in  school  administration  and  supervision;  that 
problems  relating  to  school  buildings  came  to  be  considered 
worthy  of  scientific  treatment,   and  that  the  profession  of 
school  architecture  came  to  be  regarded  with  favor  by  the 
public  at  large;  that  physical  education  received  such  approval 
as  to  be  deemed  an  indispensable  element  in  the  public  school 
system;  that  the  school  library  was  established  as  an  important 
adjunct  to  other  instructional  forces ;  that  the  movement  to 
dignify  the  office  of  the  school  trustee,  and  to  select  him 
because  of  his  honesty,  his  competency,  and  his  interest  in 
educational  affairs  grew  in  vigor  and  in  popular  favor;  and 
that  militant  public  opinion  was  aroused  in  behalf  of  the 
several  phases  of  school  improvement. 

In  an  article  which  he  contributed  to  the  Educational 
Review  in  1892,  he  accurately  and  adequately  describes  the 
functions  of  the  ideal  school  superintendent,  functions  which 
he  himself  had  discharged  with  rare  fidelity  and  success.  Here 
is  the  concluding  and  summarizing  paragraph  of  that  article :  * 

The  efficient  superintendent,  therefore,  sets  into  working  order  three 
educative  influences  to  support  the  one  great  work  of  education  in  the 
school  system :  nameh%  an  educative  influence  in  wise  measures  and  cor- 
rect  insight,   for   members   of   the   school   board;    second,   an   educative 

*  Educational  Review,  3 :  172. 
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influence,  resulting  in  insight  into  methods  and  a  growth  in  personal 
self-control,  and  besides  these  a  culture  in  literature  and  art  and  science, 
for  the  teachers ;  thirdly,  for  the  community,  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
which  knows  what  the  schools  are  actually  doing,  and  can  intelligently 
explain  merits  and  defects,  and  tell  what  changes  are  desirable  for  on- 
ward progress. 

When,  in  1889,  President  Harrison  appointed  Dr.  Harris 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  school  men  thruout 
the  country  most  emphatically  approved  the  choice,  and  proph- 
esied that  great  things  would  be  accomplished  by  the  new 
commissioner.  In  the  seventeen  years  of  service  in  that  office, 
he  more  than  fulfilled  the  prophecies  made  when  he  entered 
upon  its  labors.  His  protracted,  thoughtful  study  of  profes- 
sional problems,  his  sharing  with  his  fellowmen  by  means  of 
oral  and  written  discourse  the  fruits  of  that  study,  and  his 
practical  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a  great  city  school 
system  equipped  him  admirably  for  the  larger  contributions 
he  was  to  make  to  educational  history.  The  annual  reports 
published  during  his  commissionership  are  positive  and  en- 
during evidence  that  the  work  of  the  bureau  properly  admin- 
istered is  valuable  to  the  nation,  contributing  in  high  degree 
to  that  unification  which  is  essential  to  our  educational  prog- 
ress. These  reports  furnish  abundant  testimony  that  Dr. 
Harris's  labors  in  connection  with  the  bureau  were  eminently 
successful,  for  in  Washington,  as  in  St.  Louis,  he  manifested 
the  rare  combination  of  philosophical  insight  and  practical 
executive  power.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
worth  of  these  reports  for,  in  a  very  significant  sense,  they 
have  become  a  kind  of  educational  clearing  house,  not  only 
for  the  United  States,  but  also  for  the  civilized  world.  As 
a  result  of  the  demonstration  of  its  worth  by  Dr.  Harris  and 
his  worthy  successor,  the  bureau  should  be  elevated  into  a 
department  whose  head  should  have  the  rank  of  a  cabinet 
officer. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  for  Dr.  Harris  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  national  office,  for  neither  provincialism  nor  in- 
tolerance could  find  a  resting  place  in  his  soul.  He  was  greatly 
concerned  with  the  promotion  of  educational  progress  in  the 
North,  in  the  East,  in  the  West,  and  especially  in  the  South, 
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with  whose  people  he  sympathized  in  their  efforts  to  solve 
their  peculiarly  difficult  problems  in  education.  In  one  of  his 
addresses,  delivered  in  a  national  congress  of  education,  he 
referred  to  the  struggles  of  the  South,  remarking  that  the 
percentage  of  its  population  attending  school  is  very  large, 
as  large  as  that  of  Saxony  even,  and  then  he  adds  that  "  this 
is  a  wonderful  showing  for  the  wisdom  and  self-sacrifice  of 
the  Southern  people,  who  are,  indeed,  building  a  New  South, 
with  the  school  as  its  comer  stone." 

4.  Conclusion 

Many  and  varied  were  Dr.  Harris's  contributions  in  the 
realms  of  professional  study,  productive  authorship,  and  school 
administration.  In  each  realm  he  was  remarkably  efficient  in 
service  and,  what  is  rarer  still,  was  entirely  free  from  officious- 
ness  or  offensiveness  in  performance.  The  latter  especially 
charming  attribute  of  his  personality  was,  no  doubt,  bom  of 
the  fact  that,  as  Plato  would  say,  "  He  had  tasted  how  sweet 
and  blest  a  possession  philosophy  is,  and  had,  accordingly, 
become  a  thoroly  just  man,"  a  just  man  being  one, — ^to  again 
quote  from  Plato — ^who  "  does  not  permit  the  several  elements 
within  him  to  meddle  with  one  another  or  any  of  them  to  do 
the  work  of  others,  but  he  sets  in  order  his  own  inner  life,  and 
is  his  own  master,  and  at  peace  with  himself;  and  when  he 
has  bound  together  the  three  principles  with  him  .  .  .  and 
is  no  longer  many,  but  has  become  one  entirely  temperate  and 
perfectly  adjusted  nature,  then  he  will  begin  to  act,  if  he  is 
to  act,  whether  in  a  matter  of  property  or  in  the  treatment 
of  the  body  or  some  affair  of  politics  or  private  business;  in 
all  of  which  cases  he  will  think  and  call  just  and  good  action 
that  which  preserves  and  cooperates  with  this  condition,  and 
the  knowledge  which  presides  over  this,  wisdom;  and  unjust 
action  that  which  at  any  time  destroys  this,  and  the  opinion 
which  presides  over  unjust  action,  ignorance."  ' 

When  the  Carnegie  foundation  conferred  upon  Dr.  Harris, 
in  1906,  the  highest  retiring  allowance  permitted  by  its  rules, 

•  Plato's  Republic,  443. 
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an  annual  income  of  three  thousand  dollars,  it  was  an  honor 
most  worthily  bestowed,  because  his  was  a  truly  great  spirit, 
accomplishing  great  things  in  a  great  way,  and  because  the 
contributions  of  his  life-work  constitute  an  imperishable  in- 
heritance of  American  education. 

W.  S.  Sutton 
University  of  Texas 


COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM:  A  REPLY 

To  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 

In  Mr.  George  Archibald  Clark's  article  on  this  subject  in 
your  issue  of  June  last  he  advances  views  so  at  variance  with 
educational  experience  here  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  call 
attention  to  some  "of  these  contrasts. 

In  his  exclusion  of  what  he  calls  non-essentials,  he  says 
arithmetic,  spelling,  penmanship,  composition,  and  geography 
should  be  ''  cut  out "  as  formal  subjects,  because  proper  com- 
mand of  them  should  be  acquired  in  the  grade  schools.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  not  done  in  Washington  schools.  I  can  not 
think  we  are  so  far  behind  any  considerable  section  of  the 
country  because,  if  so.  Congress  would  have  long  since  told 
not  only  us,  but  the  whole  land. 

Again,  he  calculates  eight  hours  weekly  for  one  year  as 
sufficient  to  turn  out  competent  stenographers  and  typewriters, 
acquainted  with  the  legal  forms  and  usual  phrases,  but  that  is 
an  utter  impossibility  with  us.  I  can  not  believe  that  our 
pupils  are  below  the  average  in  natural  ability,  as  among  the 
parents  are  representatives  from  neary  every  state  in  the  Union. 

His  conception  of  these  schools  seems  to  be  entirely  differ- 
ent from  ours.  He  seeems  to  consider  them  nine-tenths  the 
same  as  the  regular  culture  schools,  as  he  allows  one-tenth  of 
the  total  time  to  these  technical  branches,  and  insists  that  the 
remaining  nine-tenths  should  be  devoted  to  the  classics,  his- 
tory, literature,  and  sciences,  all  of  them  being  included  in  the 
classical,  college,  and  preparatory  course.  But  our  problem 
here  is  different,  perhaps  because  of  different  conditions.  With 
us  every  year  there  are  several  hundred  young  people  who 
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wish,  primarily,  this  technical  instruction;  secondarily,  these 
liberal  branches,  a  state  of  affairs  that  appears  to  be  opposite 
to  his  notions.  It  seems  best  to  us  to  provide  for  this  applied 
instruction  as  the  leading  purpose,  and  to  graft  on  to  that  as 
much  of  general  culture  as  the  time  and  circumstances  will 
allow  to  be  logically  correlated  with  the  central  aim. 

We  find  numbers  of  these  students  that  would  refuse  to  go 
four  years  to  a  high  school  while  giving  up  nine-tenths  of 
their  strength  to  studies  introductory  to  a  field  that  they  are 
never  to  enter.  .  Are  they  not  right  in  declining  to  be  a  Moses, 
painfully  climbing  a  high  mountain  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  a  land  that  they  will  never  set  foot  upon? 

If  any  experiment  is  to  be  judged  by  its  results,  then  our 
course  has  been  amply  justified.  The  Business  High  School 
here  has  been  in  existence  about  twenty  years,  and  during  that 
time  has  grown  from  a  couple  of  hundred  pupils  to  over  one 
thousand.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to 
every  advocate  of  general  education  that  the  course  of  study 
has  been  extended  from  two  years  to  four,  the  at  present 
only  a  small  percentage  take  the  advanced  work.  These 
added  studies  include  commercial  history,  economics,  a  for- 
eign language,  and  two  sciences.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
more  than  a  word  on  the  technical  attainments,  as  the  gradu- 
ates, even  of  the  two  years'  course,  have  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful as  a  whole  -thruout  the  career  of  the  institution. 

C.  Meriwether 

Washington,  D.  C,  Business  High  School 


STRAWS.  STICKS,  AND  DUST:  AX  APPRECIATION 
AND  A  REPLY 

The  article  entitled  Straws,  sticks,  and  dust,  which  appeared 
in  the  January  (1910)  number  of  the  Educational  Review 
is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  stimulating  I  have  read  in 
years.  I  am  sure  that  the  Professor  speaks  for  a  large  number 
of  teachers  of  like  training  with  himself.  I  know  that  my 
own  experiences  tally  with  his  so  closely  as  to  be  inseparable, 
with  the  one  distinction  that  my  specialty  is  biology  instead 
of  Latin. 
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I  only  disagree  with  the  Professor's  opinion  of  the  elective 
system.  A  product  of  the  elective  system  (from  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  College  of  Hard  Knocks  it  is  still  possible  to  elect 
the  idealistic),  most  of  my  teaching  has  been  in  schools  where 
the  studies  are  largely  or  entirely  elective.  Tho  only  one  of 
the  rank  and  file  myself,  a  teacher  in  a  high  school  with  more 
than  a  thousand  pupils,  my  students,  young  men  and  women 
of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  years  of  age,  are  eager  to  ask 
advice  on  their  present  or  prospective  studies. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  his  statement  that  he  has  not  subscribed 
to  the  spelling  reform  when  his  article  is  printed  with  many 
words  altered  to  suit  the  findings  of  the  spelling  reform  board. 

But  both  these  points  are  inconsequential.  I  alternately 
laughed  and  applauded  all  thru  the  reading  of  this  vigorous, 
wholesome,  manly  presentation,  both  idealistic  and  practical, 
of  what  are  the  heartfelt  views  of  thousands  of  us  who  are 
in  the  teaching  (dare  I  say  profession?)  to  stay,  and  who  are 
sick  unto  death  of  the  molly-coddling  or  "  big  I  and  little 
you  "  attitude  of  the  average  professional  vendor  of  platitudes 
and  specialist  in  education. 

And  yet  I  do  not  quite  believe  that  there  is  thruout  the 
educational  world  "  a  certain  dull  insistence  on  the  money 
value  of  education,"  however  much  it  may  seem  to  be  to  the 
fore.  It  is  true  that  engineering,  medicine,  law,  are  the  Mecca 
for  thousands  who  haven't  a  thought  above  a  dollar,  while 
Greek  and  lyric  poetry  are  neglected  by  virile  men,  but  the 
world  is  wide,  and  there  are  still  those  who  follow  the  plead- 
ings of  the  soul  rather  than  of  the  pocketbook.  It  is  true 
that  I  teach  in  a  high  school  rather  than  accept  a  smaller 
salary  in  a  college,  but  then  I  do  not  count,  for  I  am  only  a 
"  beast  who  believes  married  women  should  bear  children," 
as  a  club  woman  once  said,  and  I  have  six  children.  One 
might  be  justified  in  thinking  them  acutely  dynamic  regulators 
of  the  money  value  of  my  education,  but  it  has  not  proven  so. 
I  earned  as  much  when  I  had  but  a  high  school  education  and 
only  two  children  as  I  do  now  when  my  university  has  given 
me  every  academic  honor  within  its  power. 

My  advanced  work  was  done  in  fields  far  removed  from  any 
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utilitarian  value,  and  there  are  many  more  students  like  me. 
My  courses  in  botany,  zoology,  and  hygiene  are  overcrowded 
with  students  who  are  frankly  told  at  the  beginning  that  there 
is  nothing  of  any  direct  money  value  in  the  subjects  as  pre- 
sented. The  whole  science  work  is  presented  to  give  them 
a  certain  viewpoint,  to  combat  superstition,  and  to  put  in  its 
stead  physical  and  mental  health,  to  show  that  all  life  is  one, 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  raise  life's  standards,  to  take  nothing 
for  granted  because  it  rests  on  precedent  and  authority  un- 
founded, but  to  cleave  to  the  truth  regardless  of  what  it  costs. 

And  these  young  people,  immature  tho  they  may  be,  can  and 
do  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great  idealism  which  dominates 
the  heart  of  science,  and  they  learn  that  on  this  idealism,  and 
not  on  materialism,  rest  the  eternal  principles  of  honor,  justice, 
morality,  truth.  Tho  we  working  scientists  be  charged  with 
materialism,  and  often  rightly  so,  there  are  no  great  discoveries 
or  advances  without  the  seer  or  the  idealist  in  science. 

Thus,  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  the  human  race  is  served  best 
by  idealism,  the  true  utilitarianism. 

And  tho  "  there  be  confusion  in  the  land  and  much  wagging 

of  tongues  and  vain  babbling  of  speech,"  take  heart,  Professor. 

For  as  long  as  the  Calif omian  hills  are  bathed  in  rose,  purple, 

and  cobalt,  as  long  as  the  western  winds  bring  renewed  energy 

each  year  to  the  bare  brown  chaparral,  as  long  as  the  stars 

shine  forth  and  little  children  gaze  upon  them  in  love  and 

wonder,  so  long  shall  there  be  idealists,  and  the  land  shall 

not  die. 

TT  XT  Albert  C.  Herre 

University  of  Nevada 


SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  IN  EDUCATION 

It  might  be  suggested  to  Mr.  Edgar  J-  Levey,  whose  recent 
letter  to  the  New  York  Sun  was  quoted  at  length  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  February,  that  neither  abuse  of 
one's  opponents  nor  dogmatic  assertion  constitutes  argument. 
Perhaps  the  "  grotesque  propaganda  "  of  the  women  teachers 
"excites  disgust,"  perhaps  their  supporters  are  guilty  of  "op- 
portune sycophancy,"  the  taxpayers  of  "  flaccid  indifference," 
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the  pubHc  of  "  stupid  unconcern,"  but  no  set  of  people  who  are 
whole-heartedly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  may  be 
denominated  "  hypocrites  " — except,  of  course,  in  a  Levitical 
sense. 

"  The  Interborough  Association  of  Women  Teachers,"  says 
Mr.  Levey,  "  would  have  the  city  ignore  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Shall  this  law  also  be  ignored  in  all  the  other  city 
departments  in  the  fixing  of  salaries  ?  Shall  it  also  be  ignored 
in  the  purchase  of  materials  and  supplies?  What  limit,  if  any, 
shall  be  set  to  this  new  standard  of  privilege  which  is  to  turn 
our  bureaucracy  into  a  veritable  aristocracy?  " 

In  this  statement  Mr.  Levey  compares  things  which  are  not 
comparable — rather  an  elementary  mistake  in  logic.  The  years 
of  special  training  required  of  teachers,  as  well  as  the  exacting 
and,  the  old-fashioned  among  us  still  think,  holy  nature  of  their 
work,  would  seem  to  put  them  in  a  dififerent  class  from  the 
unskilled  laborers  employed  by  the  city — snow-shovelers,  for 
example.  Nor  can  they  be  lumped  with  "  materials  and  sup- 
plies "  any  more  than  you  can  multiply  nights  by  cats  and  get 
eternal  bliss. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  fetish  of  commercialists 
in  education,  is  continually  being  modified  or  even  set  aside  in 
its  own  particular  domain,  that  of  trade.  Sweat-shop  labor  is 
cheap,  the  commodities  produced  by  it  may  be  obtained  at  a 
ridiculously  low  price,  and  yet  there  are  many  persons  who 
cheerfully  pay  more  for  the  same  article  out  of  considerations 
of  humanity  or,  perhaps,  dread  of  infectious  disease.  Child 
labor  is  cheap  and  the  supply  on  the  increase,  but  the  statutes 
of  many  states  make  its  use  illegal.  There  is,  too,  even  in  the 
world  of  trade,  such  a  thing  as  ultimate  gain  to  be  set  over 
against  the  immediate  receipt  of  dollars  and  cents.  And  so, 
shorter  working  hours,  sanitary  conditions  in  workrooms, 
holidays  have  come  to  modify  the  rigidity  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

In  so  complex  a  matter  as  education  the  rigidity  of  the  law 
must  be  still  further  modified.  Why  is  a  Sabbatical  year 
given  in  many  colleges?  Plenty  of  professors  could  be  ob- 
tained to  work  year  in  and  year  out  with  long  hours  and  large 
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classes,  until  they  degenerated  into  mechanical  drudges.  But 
here  the  college  administration  is  wise  and  sees  that  leisure 
for  travel,  wider  reading,  periods  of  uninterrupted  research 
increase  a  teacher's  worth  and  so  benefit  the  college.  Nor 
would  the  city  "  violate  the  specific  pledge  of  trusteeship  to- 
ward its  taxpayers  proclaimed  in  the  Charter"  if  it  were 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  its  women  teachers  so  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  secure  more  of  the  daily  comforts  of  life 
than  a  hall  bedroom  implies  and  make  reasonable  provision 
for  old  age.- 

As  to  Mr.  Levey's  hint — evidently  thrown  in  for  good 
measure — that  women  teachers  use  a  large  part  of  their 
salary  for  "  mere  pin  money,"  the  present  writer  showed  in  a 
letter  to  the  Evening  Post,  dated  Februar}-  20,  1908,  that  in 
one  of  the  city  high  schools  ninety-one  per  cent,  of  the  women 
liad  one  or  more  persons  dependent  upon  her,  either  wholly 
or  in  part.  In  most  cases  it  was  an  aged  father  or  mother,  in 
some  the  education  of  younger  brothers  or  sisters.  One 
woman  held  herself  largely  responsible  for  the  five  children 
of  a  dead  brother,  and  another  took  entire  care  of  a  bed- 
ridden mother  and  aged  aunt.  Nor,  as  was  there  said,  is  this 
outlay  in  the  nature  of  an  investment  (unless  it  be  treasure  in 
heaven).  A  man  looks  to  his  children  for  support  in  old  age, 
but  those  for  whom  a  woman  cares — for  the  most  part — will 
be  gone  when  she  is  old  and  needs  help. 

"  If,"  says  Mr.  Levey,  "  women  in  the  public  schools  can 
properly  perform  all  the  functions  of  men  at  a  smaller  wage, 
then  in  the  interest  of  honest  and  economical  government  by 
all  means  get  rid  of  the  men.  But  this  is  not  claimed."  It  is 
precisely  what  is  claimed  and  all  that  is  claimed.  Otherwise, 
"  Equal  pay  for  equal  work  "  would  be  the  fallacy  Mr.  Levey 
calls  it.  \\'omen  are  doing  the  same  grade  of  work  as  men 
and  are  doing  it  as  satisfactorily.  They  are  doing  as  much 
work,  in  some  cases  even  more  (see  a  letter  by  the  present 
writer,  also  to  the  Evening  Post,  dated  December  14,  1908). 
Nor  was  there  ever  any  question  of  their  equal  or  superior 
fitness  until  the  matter  came  to  be  one  of  dollars  and  cents.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to 
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have  any  men  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Why  are  they 
there?  Because,  contrary  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
it  is  thought  that  the  influence  of  men,  at  least  some  men,  is 
needed  in  education,  and  also — this  is  never  omitted — they 
are  needed  to  superintend  athletics,  which,  by  the  way,  could 
be  looked  after  much  better  by  a  paid  coach. 

In  conclusion  we  are  told  that  for  the  city  "  to  yield  to 
these  demands  [of  the  women  teachers]  means  an  immense 
obstacle  to  the  solution  of  its  many  pressing  problems  of  civic 
progress  and  development."  This  would  be  serious  if  it  were 
true.  Two  measures  of  relief  suggest  themselves:  first,  instead 
of  putting  up  more  school  buildings  at  an  enormous  cost  and 
packing  children  into  them  like  sardines  to  justify  the  ex- 
pense, smaller  and  less  expensive  buildings  might  be  put  up,  or 
buildings  already  standing  might  be  bought  and  turned  into 
schoolrooms.  It  does  not  take  much  fitting  up  to  make  a 
schoolroom,  given  a  real  teacher,  a  class  of  children,  and  a 
blackboard,  if,  that  is  to  say,  education  is  the  primary  object 
in  view  and  not  the  creation  of  huge  educational  machines  too 
large  for  one  man  to  handle.  Second,  and  this  is  a  hard  say- 
ing, if  sinecures  Jield  by  politicians  (like  Cicero,  nomina  non 
nomino)  were  lopped  off;  if  appropriations,  repairs,  and 
supplies  were  lifted  out  of  the  realm  of  farce;  as,  for  instance, 
certain  Windsor  chairs  worth  about  sixty  cents,  for  which 
the  city  paid  twenty-two  dollars  and  a  half  each;  if,  in  a  word, 
the  interests  of  taxpayers  were  protected  against  graft,  "  hon- 
est "  and  otherwise,  the  city  would  save  enough  money  to 
meet,  and  more  than  meet,  the  just  demands  of  the  women 
teachers.  Here  is  a  possibility  of  "  civic  progress  and  develop- 
ment," and,  at  the  present  writing,  it  almost  seems  as  tho 
it  were  going  to  be  realized. 

Elizabeth  du  Bois  Peck 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


IX 

REVIEWS 

American  education — By  Andrew  S.  Draper.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1909.     383  p.     $2.00  net. 

Twenty-six  addresses  bearing  upon  and  treating  of  ( i )  Or- 
ganization of  schools,  (2)  Elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
(3)  The  college  and  the  university,  (4)  Special  aspects  and 
problems. 

Coming  to  the  task  of  school  administration  after  twenty 
years  of  experience  and  active  interest  in  the  practical  side 
of  life,  Mr.  Draper  has  had  the  unique  opportunity  of  service 
in  the  great  states  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  His 
career  was  everywhere  marked  by  accomplishment  of  high 
order,  and  rewarded  by  the  approbation  of  the  leading  minds 
in  each  state.  His  directness  of  speech  and  manner,  his  cour- 
age, his  high  character,  brought  to  him  early  in  his  educational 
career  the  responsibilities  of  leadership.  He  early  recognized 
the  obligations  and  duties  of  this  leadership  and  more,  I  think, 
than  any  other  educator  of  our  time,  Mr.  Draper  has  kept 
himself  near  to  the  people.  He  has,  therefore,  very  often 
been  able  to  reflect  the  public  attitude  upon  questions  before 
others  had  discovered  this  attitude.  He  thus  has  been  able 
to  reach  down  and  illumine  the  problem  pressing  for  solution 
below,  with  the  wisdom  and  power  of  a  great  practical  man 
of  affairs.  At  the  same  time  he  has  been  able  to  reach  up 
among  the  educational  leaders  and  clarify  for  them  the  real 
conditions  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  their  perspective  and  sense 
of  proportion. 

One  discovers,  therefore,  very  early  in  this  volume  points 
of  view  necessitated  by  the  approach  to  the  educational  prob- 
lem under  many  different  conditions.  The  result  is  a  coherent, 
definite  treatment  not  at  all  to  be  expected  from  a  collection 
of  addresses.     These  papers,  delivered  at  various  times  and 
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places,  form  a  most  admirable,  well-balanced  treatise  on  cur- 
rent, educational  problems,  a  volume  that  can  be  read  with 
profit  by  the  educator,  the  teacher,  and  the  parent.  Every 
administrator  will  see  reflected  in  these  pages  his  own  prob- 
lems, and  will  be  greatly  helped  by  the  sane  treatment.  Every 
teacher  will  be  the  better  for  an  opportunity  to  read  the  dis- 
cussion of  problems  with  which  she  is  constantly  in  contact. 
Every  intelligent  parent  will  see  clearly  the  development  of 
the  schools  in  the  country,  their  aim  and  purpose,  and  will  have 
from  this  reading  a  rational  view  of  what  he  owes  to  them, 
and  what  these  schools  stand  for  to  him.  To  me  this  series 
of  addresses  have  been  both  stimulative  and  suggestive.  They 
serve  as  an  antidote  to  much  of  the  loose  writing  and  looser 
thinking  about  the  schools  in  the  current  press.  One  is  amazed 
that  such  valuable  information  and  demonstration  can  be 
found  in  a  collection  of  any  one  man's  addresses. 

His  story  of  the  evolution  of  educational  purpose  in  the 
first  paper  forms  a  beautiful  picture.  His  conception  that 
"  it  is  the  operation,  not  the  mere  declaration  or  enactment  of 
our  governmental  system,  that  has  developed  popular  pur- 
pose "  attracts  attention.  He  understands,  too,  democracy's 
difficulties ;  "  It  has  its  perplexities,  but  it  is  without  appre- 
hension." The  paper  on  The  legal  basis  of  the  schools 
is  particularly  illuminating;  it  makes  clear  to  the  layman  the 
march  of  the  schools  thru  the  courts  to  their  present  position. 
'*  On  the  other  hand,  the  school  system  has  responsibility  and 
liability  as  well  as  authority."  If  every  local  paper  would  re- 
print the  chapter  on  The  crucial  test  of  the  public  schools, 
many  of  the  minor  troubles  which  so  seriously  affect  the  schools 
would  disappear.  Tho  close  to  the  common  people  in  his 
sympathies,  he  sees  clearly  that  "  advanced  learning  has  always 
been  the  forerunner  of  the  best  elementary  schools.  It  is  not 
the  lower  schools  which  sustain  the  high  schools,  but  it  is  the 
high  schools  which  lift  up  the  primary  and  grammar  schools." 
His  insight  into  the  administration  problem  leads  him  to  say 
wisely,  "  Much  of  the  special  strength  and  glory  of  our  schools 
come  to  them  thru  that  popular  administration  which  is  often 
so  troublesome  and  obnoxious  to  teachers."  ..."  It  seems 
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paradoxical  to  some  to  say  that  freedom  is  based  upon  re- 
straint. It  is  true  of  all  freedom,  and  as  eminently  true  of 
educational  freedom  as  of  any  other."  ..."  The  schools  can 
not  be  free  in  their  making  or  in  their  teaching  unless  there  is 
outside  pressure  in  the  way  of  legal  enactments  and  accepted 
understandings  which  keep  them  hard  at  designated  functions, 
and  unless  within  them  there  are  accepted  standards  and  ends 
of  teaching  sufficiently  defined  and  binding  to  assure  the  ac- 
complishment of  set  and  definite  tasks."  ..."  With  the  limits 
and  requirements  so  defined,  and  with  sufficient  knowledge  that 
they  must  be  observed,  there  may  be  that  liberty  which  is 
necessary  to  act  upon  one's  own  thought  and  experience  and 
to  follow  one's  own  ways,  which  is  so  vital  to  real  teaching." 

One  is  continually  imprest  by  the  author's  g^sp  of  con- 
ditions, his  thoro  mastery  of  his  subject  from  his  standpoint, 
and  the  glimpses  he  gives  from  time  to  time  of  the  stages 
thru  which  the  thinking  man  must  pass  in  attempting  the  solu- 
tion of  the  complicated  problem  of  education  for  the  people, 
the  whole  people.  Mr.  Draper's  volume  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  educational  literature. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 


Higher  education  of  boys  in  England — By  Cywl  Norwood,  M.A.,  and 
Arthur  Hope,  M.A.  London:  John  Murraj-.  xv-l-568  p. 
When  Draper,  Jordan,  Russell,  Cooley,  and  others  tell  us 
that  the  high  school  is  now  the  weakest  member  of  the  triple 
alliance  in  American  education  and  needs  reforming,  many  a 
one,  like  a  writer  in  the  New  Bedford  Standard,  cries,  "  Sh-h ! 
Not  so  loud.  Those  people  who  have  always  been  opposed 
to  high  schools  will  hear  you."  I  have  not  seen  anything 
in  this  country  quite  so  frank  and  comprehensive  as  this  latest 
English  review  of  secondary  education  in  Great  Britain,  writ- 
ten by  two  schoolmasters,  in  a  manner  full  of  vigor,  fairness, 
courage,  and  breadth.  It  is  an  encyclopedia  of  high  school 
matters  up  to  date.  Hardly  a  problem  which  American 
secondary  school  teachers  in  America  are  facing  is  absent 
from  its  pages ;  courses  of  study,  athletics,  students'  societies, 
school  excursions  and  camps,  examination  bugaboos,  marking 
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systems,  teachers'  wages,  tenure,  and  pensions,  with  dozens  of 
other  considerations  pertinent  to  us,  are  taken  up  in  lucid  detail, 
criticized  for  shortcomings,  and  supplemented  with  suggested 
remedies.  The  authors  have  enlisted  the  services  of  a  score 
of  specialists  who  contribute  as  many  chapters  on  phases  of 
secondary  school  procedure,  for  the  most  part  fitted  so  con- 
nectedly with  the  other  chapters  as  to  show  a  well- formed  pur- 
pose in  the  entire  series,  and  to  indicate  sufficient  conferences 
to  make  out  of  the  composite  result  a  piece  of  effective  work- 
manship. 

In  an  interesting  chapter  the  authors  trace  the  present  con- 
dition of  secondary  education  in  England  back  to  its  origins. 
They  show  freedom  from  prejudice  for  or  against  the  scho- 
lastic traditions  which  bind  education  there  as  here;  but  they 
subject  everything  to  a  test  for  its  fitness  in  preparing  the  boy 
of  1910  for  the  duties  that  confront  him.  On  nearly  every 
page  the  American  reader  will  trace  the  beginnings  of  our 
own  high  school  questionables,  and  will  meet  the  old  defenses 
of  them  familiar  to  our  ears.  A  chapter  on  secondary  educa- 
tion in  France  searches  that  country  for  successes,  and  details 
them  clearly.  Abuses  are  no  less  carefully  described.  With 
like  purpose  the  German  middle  schools  are  reviewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  boys  and  of  the  kind  of  men  they  become. 
America,  with  its  high  schools,  reviewed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Hamil- 
ton, late  secretary  of  the  Mosely  Commission,  admittedly  pre- 
sents a  more  puzzling  aspect.  In  the  East  the  effect  of 
the  early  combination  of  public  schools  with  the  work  of 
charitable  societies  is  contrasted  with  the  greater  democ- 
racy and  progressiveness  of  high  schools  in  the  West.  Our 
desires  for  culture  as  well  as  for  getting  on  in  the  world 
are  seen,  contending  side  by  side  in  our  courses  of  study. 
We  seem  to  have  neglected  scholarship.  Our  high 
school  teachers  of  the  higher  branches  produce  no  original 
work.  We  have  been  diverted  to  description,  instruction,  and 
exhortation.  Hard  thought  by  the  high  school  teachers  is 
not  strikingly  evident  among  us.  We  are  too  easily  imprest 
by  a  stunning  high  school  building.  The  requirements  of  the 
universities,  a  constant  process  of  imitation  and  exchange  of 
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ideas,  are  tending  toward  a  few  leading  types  of  schools,  to 
one  or  the  other  of  which  nearly  all  conform.  Our  English 
friends  warn  us  against  letting  the  industrialists  have  the  whole 
management  of  vocational  training.  It  will  twist  all  the 
studies  that  make  for  culture,  and  will  degrade  them  into  an 
elementary  drill  of  mechanical  processes,  leaving  the  man  a 
mere  machine  with  no  base  on  which  to  build  taste  or  accom- 
plishment in  leisure  hours.  Of  idle  time,  the  workman  will 
always  have  abundance.  The  rush  into  vocational  instruc- 
tion for  girl's  must  be  guarded  to  prevent  training  up  women 
unwilling  or  even  unable  to  bear  children  and  to  maintain  a 
home.  This  aspect  of  life  must  be  elevated  and  given  interest 
in  girls'  schools.  The  practise  of  housekeeping  must  be  made 
prominent  in  them.  Coeducation,  the  private  school  service, 
lax  compulsory  attendance  laws,  state  control,  political  pull, 
difficulty  of  finding  expert  educators,  small  and  large  school 
boards,  vague  training  for  high  school  teaching,  unsatisfactory 
tenure  and  small  pay,  tendency  to  give  every  boy  a  fair  show 
and  to  neglect  competitive  prizes  and  scholarships,  early  loss  of 
great  numbers  from  the  attendance  registers,  and  comparisons 
of  the  numbers  here  and  in  England  taking  high  school  in- 
struction, round  out  this  full  and  illuminating  chapter. 

For  the  rest,  this  book  is  a  fearless  expose  of  abuses.  It 
admits  that  English  education  is  not  hitting  the  mark  as 
it  should.  It  is  isolating  in  grammatical  drudgery  boys  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  take  up  the  business,  the  professions, 
and  the  government  of  the  realm.  Page  after  page  demon- 
strates that  there,  as  here,  the  type  of  man  found  in  pre- 
ponderating numbers  as  intrusted  with  the  training  of  citi- 
zens can  not,  at  the  start  of  his  work,  nor  after  any  considerable 
period  of  occupation  in  it,  be  the  force  that  is  demanded  for 
the  making  of  men.  This  confession  (we  hear  it  often  and 
many  of  us  can  not  deny  it  of  ourselves)  always  suggests  while 
it  rarely  expresses  the  suspicion  that  progress  has  really  been 
going  on  largely  without  us.  Gorst  and  Hearn  and  Shaw 
say  in  spite  of  us. 

Never  in  our  time  were  the  criticisms  quite  so  scathing. 
Our  own  Draper  thinks  the  lives  of  the  children  may  have 
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been  wasted.  Our  Rabbi  Hirsch  says  the  dreams  of  the 
fathers  as  to  the  efficacy  of  pubHc  education  have  been  pitifully 
disappointed.  Our  Davenport  regrets  a  secondary  school  sys- 
tem not  even  serving  well  the  mere  handful  for  whom  it 
is  supported.  Norwood  and  Hope's  contribution  is,  then,  most 
timely.  It  passes  our  defects  in  review,  and  proposes  specific 
corrections  for  each,  with  no  offensive  assumption  of  infalli- 
bility, but  with  candor  and  vigor. 

William  McAndrew 

Washington  Irving  High  School 
New  York 


A  contribution  to  the  rapidly  growing  literature  on  mental 
healing  of  various  sorts  and  kinds  is  Mental  medicine,  by  the 
Rev.  Oliver  Huckel.  The  book  consists  of  addresses  given  re- 
cently in  conferences  with  students  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Med- 
ical school.  A  significant  introduction  by  Dr.  Parker  accom- 
panies the  book.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
1909.     219  p.     $1.00  net.) 

We  welcome  cordially  a  little  selection  from  Hakluyt's  Prin- 
cipal navigations.  This  old  and  important  book  is  too  little 
known  in  these  modern  days  and  the  editor  has  done  his  work 
well.  His  first  selection  is  Prince  Edward's  voyage  to  the 
Holy  Land  at  the  time  of  the  seventh  crusade,  and  an  inter- 
esting chapter  includes  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
(London:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1909.     136  p.) 

How  to  identify  the  stars,  by  Dr.  Milham  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, is  a  good  book  for  the  amateur  to  take  to  the  country 
with  him  in  summer  when  he  may  have  opportunity  to  try  to 
identify  the  leading  constellations  in  the  heavens.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.     38  p.  and  charts.     75c.) 

The  endless  popular  books  on  culture  have  had  another  in- 
dication of  their  endlessness  in  Cidture  by  self-help,  by  Robert 
Waters.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1909.  369  p. 
$1.20.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  National         Owing  to  the  quite  unexampled  complications 

ucation  -^  ^j^^  railroad  situation,  to  which  reference 

Association  ,     .       ,       _ 

at  Boston  has  already  been  made  m  the  Educational 

Review^  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Education 
Association  were  not  able  to  announce  the  place  of  meeting  for 
1910  until  late  in  January.  At  no  previous  time  has  the  Trunk 
Line  Association  more  vigorously  or  more  bitterly  contested 
the  granting  of  rates  to  the  Association.  Finally  when  the 
case  of  the  Association  seemed  hopelessly  lost,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  by  independent  action,  opened  the  way  to 
securing  an  even  better  rate  than  the  one  which  had  been  so 
long  under  discussion.  The  attitude  of  the  New  England  rail- 
roads was  thruout  friendly,  but  they  were  sadly  hampered  by 
the  dominance  of  the  powerful  Trunk  Line  Association  to  the 
west  of  them.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  patience,  the 
skill,  and  the  untiring  industry  with  which  Secretary  Shepard 
carried  on  for  four  long  months  the  negotiations  with  the 
railway  authorities.  He  was  cordially  assisted  by  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Executive  Committee  and  by  many  active  mem- 
bers who  gladly  responded  to  calls  made  upon  them  for  aid; 
but  to  Secretary  Shepard's  persistence  and  persuasiveness  the 
favorable  outcome  is  chiefly  due. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  make  the  Boston  meeting  of  19 10 
quite  as  distinguished  as  was  the  Boston  meeting  of  1903. 
President  Joyner  will  prepare  a  program  of  more  than  usual 
attractiveness,  and  he  has  already  met  the  several  department 
presidents  in  conference  to  consider  the  departmental  pro- 
grams. If  all  members  throw  themselves  vigorously  into  the 
work,  the  Association  can  be  carried  forward  in  19 10  to  new 
heights  of  usefulness  and  prosperity. 
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Superintendent  The  reelection  of  Dr.  Maxwell  to  the  super- 
Maxwell  of  intendency  of  schools  in  New  York  City  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  So  great  is  his  hold 
upon  the  community,  and  so  sincere  the  regard  and  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held,  that  under  any  Mayor  and  at  the  hands  of 
any  Board  of  Education  his  reelection  was  a  certainty.  For 
twelve  years  Dr.  Maxwell  has  administered  with  amazing 
industry  and  unremitting  devotion  the  vast  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  metropolis.  A  large  part  of  its  administrative  ma- 
chinery and  not  a  few  of  its  most  beneficent  activities  are  of 
his  own  creation  and  suggestion.  In  choosing  him  to  the 
superintendency  for  a  third  term  of  six  years,  the  Board  of 
Education  was  true  to  its  best  instincts  and  traditions,  and 
faithfully  representative  of  public  opinion.  Dr.  Maxwell  is 
a  strong  character  and  a  hard  fighter.  His  opinions  are  made 
by  himself  alone  and  rest  on  the  foundation  of  the  best  reflec- 
tion which  he  can  bring  to  them.  His  severest  critics  have 
never  accused  him  of  self-seeking  or  of  any  low  and  unworthy 
motive.  He  has  lifted  the  administration  of  New  York's 
public  school  system  to  a  plane  from  which  it  should  never  be 
permitted  to  drop. 

A  word  of  appreciation  should  be  said  of  the  work  in  the 
Board  of  Education  of  President  Winthrop  and  of  leaders 
like  Messrs.  Stern,  Harrison,  Greene,  Coudert,  Wingate,  and 
others  who  are  giving  unlimited  time  to  the  public  service,  and 
who  have  brought  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Education  up 
out  of  the  bickerings  and  turmoil  of  years  gone  by,  and  made 
it  dignified,  rational,  and  public-spirited. 


^  _  On  February  i  there  past  away  at  his  home 

Brown  i^i  Bloomington,  111.,  George  P.  Brown,  who 

for  many  years  has  occupied  a  unique  posi- 
tion among  educators  of  the  Middle  West.  Dr.  Brown  exerted 
his  influence  in  part  by  spoken  word  from  the  platform,  but 
in  larger  part  by  written  word  in  his  journal  entitled  School 
and  home  education,  formerly  the  Public  school  journal.  He 
had  a  genuinely  philosophical  mind  and  a  secure  grasp  on  the 
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fundamental  principles  of  a  spiritual  philosophy.  He  never 
tired  of  inculcating  these  principles  or  of  pointing  out  their 
applications  to  everyday  problems  of  instruction  and  discipline 
in  the  schoolroom.  Dr.  Brown  had  a  host  of  warm  friends, 
and  until  recent  years,  when  his  health  failed  somewhat,  he  was 
a  familiar  figure  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  taking  particular  interest  in  the  debates 
and  discussions  of  the  Council. 


College  Entrance  We  are  always  glad  to  record  steps  taken  to 
Requirements  in  simplify  the  problems  which  arise  out  of  the 
English  ,^    /    J     •    .  -1    .         11  11 

task  of  admittmg  pupils  to  college,  as  well  as 

those  which  make  for  the  improvement  of  relations  between 
colleges  and  secondary  schools.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  English  Teachers,  held  at 
Columbia  University,  an  interesting  and  clear-cut  declaration 
was  made  as  to  the  form  and  content  of  the  college  entrance 
requirements  in  English.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  print  these  recom- 
mendations in  full : 

1.  That  this  association  affirms  its  conviction  that  any  requirements 
for  college  or  for  the  granting  of  the  Regents'  Academic  diploma  should 
be  such  as  to  lead  to  the  best  preparation  for  graduation  from  high  school. 

2.  That  the  requirement  for  graduation  from  high  school,  for  entrance 
to  college,  and  for  the  academic  diploma  shall  consist  of  the  following 
tests : 

1.  A  test  of  the  student's  power  of  written  expression  by  one  or  more 

compositions   on   subjects  suggested  by  the  personal   experience  or 
the  general  information  of  the  candidate. 

2.  A  test  of  the  range  and  quality  of  the  pupil's  reading  and  his  power 

of  literary  appreciation  by  means  of : 

(a)  The  answering  of  a  number  of  simple  and  suggestive  questions 

on  standard  texts,  not  to  be  previously  prescribed. 

(b)  The  explanation  of  two  out  of  three  or  four  passages  of  prose 

or  poetry  of  ordinary  difficulty  selected  from  books  not  to  be 
previously  prescribed. 

3.  A  test  of  the  candidate's  power  of  oral  expression  by  reading  aloud 

and  by  conversing. 


In  his  Annual  Report  as  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  has  just  been  issued,  IMr.  Draper 
devotes  an  important  chapter  to  the  relation  of  the  colleges  of 
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New  York  State  to  the  general  educational  system  and  policies 
of  that  commonwealth.  He  traces  in  an  interesting  fashion 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  colleges  in  New  York 
and  indicates  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  it  is  conceivable  that 
these  colleges  might  be  brought  into  closer  educational  coopera- 
tion, and  render  more  effective  educational  service.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Commissioner  Draper's  appeal  and  sug- 
gestions will  be  heeded,  and  will  bear  fruit. 

The  educational  history  of  New  York  State  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  The  elaborate  and 
sometimes  bitter  discussions  in  the  eighteenth  century  which 
preceded  or  accompanied  the  founding  of  the  earliest  colleges 
were  the  result  of  intense  public  interest.  Now,  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  the  state  contains  an  almost  unexampled  vari- 
ety of  influential  institutions  of  high  grade  that  are  serving 
scholarship  and  the  public  with  steadily  increasing  effective- 
ness. The  closer  these  institutions  can  be  brought  into  co- 
operation with  each  other  and  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
state,  the  greater  will  be  the  public  gain. 


The  faculties  of  Columbia  College  and  of  Barnard  College 
have  by  unanimous  vote  adopted  the  recommendations  as  to 
college  entrance  requirements  in  Latin  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  that  subject  published  in  this  Review 
for  February  last.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  record  the  speedy 
accession  to  this  list  of  all  the  leading  American  colleges. 
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GEOLOGY  IN  A  COLLEGE  COURSE' 

I  have  in  mind  a  college  beginning  course  in  geology,  of 
fair  length,  accompanied  by  field  and  laboratory  work.  I  be- 
come the  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  field  and  labora- 
tory work  in  such  a  general  course,  the  more  I  see  of  the  con- 
fusion of  even  good  textbook  students  when  confronted  with 
actual  simple  structures  and  processes  in  the  field.  What  I 
have  to  say  applies  with  almost  equal  force  to  the  college 
course  in  physical  geography,  given  under  the  same  general 
conditions  as  those  indicated  for  the  course  in  geolog)-. 

I  am  forbidden  by  the  limitations  of  my  subject  from  doing 
two  things.  I  may  not  consider  those  values  which  geology 
has  in  common  with  other  sciences  or  with  other  non-scientific 
disciplines;  but  only  those  peculiar  to  geology  itself.  Nor  may 
I  consider  those  values  which  arise  rather  from  the  teacher 
and  from  his  method  of  presentation  than  from  the  subject. 
I  will  add,  however,  that  the  character  of  the  teaching  is  of 
even  more  importance  than  the  nature  of  the  study.  The 
educational  value  of  geolog)',  as  of  all  other  branches  of 
learning,  depends  on  a  teacher  who  has  enthusiasm,  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  subject,  a  method  which  permits 
no  sloppiness  of  thinking  or  of  statement,  and  a  willingness  to 
stay  with  the  job  till  it  is  done.  Geology  itself  is  not  only 
valuable,  but  interesting;  if  it  is  not  made  so  to  the  student,  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  instructor. 

*  Read  before  the  Section  of  Mathematics  and  Science  of  the  Ohio 
College  Association,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  29,  1909. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  NATURE  OF  THE  SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  GEOLOGY 

Geology  is  fortunate  in  that  it  deals,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
with  matters  of  practical  everyday  concern;  if  you  please,  with 
matters  of  commercial  concern.  Doubly  fortunate,  for,  in  the 
first  place,  there  are  more  likely  to  be  points  of  contact  with 
the  student,  so  that  the  subject  is  more  interesting-;  and  second, 
the  study  of  geology  thus  gives  the  student  a  knowledge  of 
many  matters  which  may  be  later  of  direct  use  to  him.  It 
needs  only  to  enumerate  some  of  these  subjects :  the  origin  and 
mode  of  occurrence  of  deposits  of  metallic  ores;  non-metallic 
mineral  products,  such  as  fuels  (including  coal,  oil,  and  gas), 
building  stones,  clays,  etc. ;  soils,  their  relation  to  the  under- 
lying rock  and  their  geological  origin;  shore  work,  including 
bar  formation  and  the  processes,  natural  and  artificial,  which 
have  to  do  with  determining  good  harbor  conditions ;  the  geo- 
logical conditions  which  determine  the  occurrence  and  quality 
of  our  water  supplies.  The  list  could  be  very  largely  ex- 
tended. The  fact  that  all  civilized  governments,  and  in  our 
own  country  almost  every  state,  has  or  has  had  geological 
surveys,  shows  the  eminently  practical  nature  of  the  subject. 

It  is  in  order  to  protest  against  the  disparagement  with  which 
some  educators  refer  to  "  useful  "  studies;  against  the  attempt 
to  classify  studies  as  "cultural"  or  "useful,"  with  the  im- 
plication that  the  "  useful "  studies  are  without  cultural  value. 
Do  they  mean  to  tell  us  that  uselessness  is  the  mark  of  genuine 
culture  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  deny  that  any  study  has  cultural 
or  educational  value  which  is  not  useful.  But  useful  for  what 
end  ?  Not  certainly  for  coining  a  few  additional  dollars ;  but 
serving  directly  to  relate  a  man  to  his  natural  or  human  en- 
vironment. Greek  philosophy  and  literature  are  useful  when 
they  put  a  man  into  relation  with  a  body  of  knowledge  which 
is  helpful  in  living.  When  they  fail  to  do  this, — when  the 
study  of  Greek  turns  from  literature  to  grammatical  drill; 
when  the  study  of  any  literature  fails  to  bring  the  student  into 
such  contact  with  great  books  as  to  mold  and  change  his  own 
life;  when  philosophy  fails  to  help  the  student  to  a  philosophy 
of  life  of  his  own,  these  studies  cease  to  be  useful;  and,  at 
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the  same  time  and  for  the  same  reason,  cease  to  be  educational. 
The  same  standard  should  be  used  for  science  in  general  and 
for  geology  in  particular.  Geology  must  be  useful  to  be  of 
value.  It  must  relate  man  to  his  environment.  Not,  of 
course,  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  other  studies  mentioned; 
for  then  there  would  be  no  need  of  both.  But  in  its  own  way 
it  should  contribute  its  part  to  the  educational  process. 

A  word  of  comment  on  the  emphasis  which  textbooks,  es- 
pecially geological  textbooks,  place  on  the  different  divisions 
of  the  subject.  In  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  results 
of  a  science  all  divisions  of  that  subject  must  find  a  place. 
Yet  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  even  the  more  recent  texts,  the 
emphasis  should  be  put  on  those  subjects  which  have  practical 
value.  Soils  and  underground  water  are  things  upon  which 
all  should  be  informed;  and  they  are  just  as  capable  of  scien- 
tific treatment  as  geysers  and  Devonian  fish.  And  students 
would  profit,  when  they  come  to  historical  geology,  by  a  long 
stop  on  the  periods  represented  in  their  own  districts,  rather 
than  by  taking  a  uniform  pace  thru  the  repeated  details  of 
all  of  the  great  geological  periods. 

GEOLOGY  DEALS  WITH   THE  "  EARTH   AS  THE  HOME  OF   MAN  " 

An  old  idea  regarded  the  earth  as  made  for  the  occupancy 
of  man.  When  the  stage  had  been  prepared,  the  curtain  was 
raised,  man  was  led  in,  and  the  action  commenced.  Today 
we  look  at  man's  relation  to  his  environment  in  a  different  way. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  evolution  man  has  been  long  on 
the  earth;  his  early  history  merges  into  that  of  the  animal 
kingdom  whence  he  arose;  and  from  the  beginning,  both  in 
pre-human  and  in  human  stages,  there  has  been  a  steady 
adaptation  to  the  physical  environment ;  an  adaptation  which 
is  being  constantly  renewed  and  enlarged  in  our  complex 
society.  The  larger  part  of  this  environment,  the  more  funda- 
mental part,  is  inorganic;  and  with  the  explanation  of  the 
inorganic  environment  geology  primarily  has  to  do.  The  dis- 
tribution of  continent  and  ocean;  of  plain,  plateau,  and  moun- 
tain range;  of  stores  of  metal  and  of  fuel; — these  are  some 
of  the  elements  of  man's  complex  environment.     These  factors 
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were  somewhat  important  during  savagery  and  barbarism. 
They  determine  today  in  civiHzation  areas  of  close  or  sparse 
settlement,  the  location  of  production  and  manufacture,  and 
of  lines  of  transportation.  Neither  history  nor  economics  can 
be  fully  understood  if  such  factors  are  not  taken  into  account. 
If  man  is  ever  fully  to  know  himself,  it  will  be  only  when 
he  also  knows  the  environment  with  which  he  has  grown  into 
such  close  and  delicate  adjustment.  And  a  large  part  of  that 
environment  it  is  the  province  of  geology  to  explain. 

GEOLOGY   AND  THE   ESTHETIC   APPRECIATION   OF   NATURE 

Science  deals  with  abstract  conceptions  of  phenomena  and 
with  their  order  of  occurrence  in  space  and  time.  The  esthetic 
appreciation  of  the  concrete  in  nature  finds  small  space  in 
our  presentation  of  the  subject.  Yet  I  venture  the  suggestion 
that  to  the  appreciation  of  nature  the  college  course  in  geology 
has  and  should  have  somewhat  of  importance  to  contribute. 

When  I  stand  on  the  Corner  Grat  and  see,  across  the  glacier 
that  flows  at  my  feet,  the  line  of  mighty  peaks  which,  from 
Monte  Rosa  to  the  Matterhorn,  forms  the  boundary  line 
between  Switzerland  and  Italy,  I  get  not  less  but  more  satisfac- 
tion because  I  know  that  these  summits  have  not  always  shown 
their  present  contrast  of  blackened  rock  and  dazzling  snow; 
that  there  was  a  time  when  they  were  without  glaciers  and 
more  like  our  own  White  Mountains  and  Adirondacks.  I 
get  no  less  satisfaction  because  I  know  that  these  snow  fields 
and  glaciers  which  have  changed  the  earlier  massive  and 
perhaps  forested  "shoulders  and  summits  into  the  present  com- 
plex of  horn,  and  knife-like  edge,  and  glacial  amphitheater, 
will,  if  they  continue  their  present  work  unchecked,  truncate 
the  range  and  become  the  agents  of  their  own  destruction. 

I,  as  a  student  of  geology,  have  an  enjoyment  in  the  land- 
scape which  my  friend  without  my  geological  knowledge  lacks. 
I  have  his  appreciation  of  form  and  color,  of  sky,  cloud,  and 
woodland,  of  hill  and  valley.  But  beyond  this  outward  ac- 
quaintance I  have  that  knowledge  of  the  land's  structure  and 
history  which  enables  me  to  reduce  the  confused  appearance 
of  the  landscape  to  a  few  fundamentals,  to  catch  that  unity 
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in  diversity  which  he  fails  to  see.  Nor  need  my  appreciation 
of  the  landscape  be  marred  by  my  knowledge  of  geological 
detail,  any  more  than  is  the  sculptor's  appreciation  of  the 
human  form  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  muscle  and  bone 
anatomy.  I  can  rise  from  a  mechanical  to  an  esthetic  appre- 
ciation of  my  environment,  an  appreciation  the  more  real 
because  more  intelligent  than  that  of  my  uninformed  friend. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  term  nature  study,  like  the  related 
term  naturalist,  seems  in  the  process  of  becoming  limited  to 
the  study  of  organic  nature.  For  the  large  outlines  and  much 
of  the  detail  of  our  physical  environment  are  not  organic,  but 
inorganic.  We  are  tending  to  a  partial  understanding  of 
nature.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  come  into  a  more 
sympathetic  relation  with  our  inorganic  environment; — ^with 
the  changing  and  intelligent  "  Face  of  the  Earth,"  to  use  the 
expressive  figure  of  Suess. 

I  can  easily  understand  that  some  may  see  in  the  suggestion 
just  made  an  opening  of  the  door  to  a  mushy  sentimentalism. 
Science,  they  say,  deals  with  facts,  and  has  little  use  for  that 
soft  subjectivism  which  so  often  parades  under  the  name,  and 
dishonors  the  cause,  of  literary  criticism.  I  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  outcome  but  deny  its  necessity.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  go  on  to  clothe  in  flesh  and  blood 
the  dry  bones  of  our  completed  results.  The  question  of 
Ratzel  is  pertinent :  "  Are  we  not  as  justified,"  he  asks,  "  in  our 
desire  to  know  how  the  completed  coral  island  or  fiord  stands 
in  nature,  as  in  wishing  to  understand  the  structure  of  the 
former  and  the  method  by  which  the  latter  was  hollowed  out  ? 
And  who  is  better  fitted  to  draw  for  us  this  picture  than  the 
investigator  who,  while  working  out  the  details,  must  so 
often  have  seen  it  as  a  whole?  Were  it  not  a  loss,  even  for 
his  science,  if  he  did  not  sketch  this  completed  picture  which 
he  sees  before  him?  " 

MENTAL  VALUES  TO   BE  OBTAINED  FROM   GEOLOGY 

When  I  come  to  speak  of  the  peculiar  mental  qualities 
developed  by  the  study  of  geology,  rather  than  of  the  value 
of  its  special  subject-matter,  I  do  not  feel  quite  so  sure  of 
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my  ground.  But  I  would  suggest  that  along  three  lines  at 
least,  new  mental  attitudes  may  result. 

First,  the  student  may  develop  enlarged  ideas  of  space  and 
time.  Of  space:  From  the  study  of  single  processes  at  work 
in  his  own  neighborhood,  the  student  goes  step  by  step  to 
the  study  of  the  earth  as  a  whole.  Nor  can  he  stop  there; 
for  the  earth  is  not  an  isolated  body,  but  a  single  member 
of  the  solar  system,  and  its  history  is  a  part  of  the  history 
of  that  system.  And  our  most  recent  and  best  college  text- 
book of  geology  has  a  chapter  in  which  it  goes  beyond  the 
sun  to  the  origin  of  the  system  itself  from  the  parent  nebula. 
To  be  sure,  geology  here  trespasses  on  astronomy,  and  the 
subject  is  highly  theoretical.  But  it  constitutes  a  part  of 
geology,  and  the  geologist  is  liberal  when  he  decides  what 
to  include  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

Of  time:  There  is  an  equal  enlargement  of  the  student's 
mental  horizon,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned.  "  In  the  economy 
of  the  world,"  said  Hutton,  "  I  can  find  no  traces  of  a  be- 
ginning, no  prospect  of  an  end."  Today,  as  then,  we  can 
see  no  prospect  of  an  end.  We  do  find  traces  of  a  beginning, 
but  so  far  back  that  repeatedly  continental  surfaces  have  been 
reduced  to  lowlands  by  the  slow  processes  of  stream  erosion. 
The  large  results  of  processes  working  slowly  thru  long  periods 
of  time  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  geology. 

I  believe  the  student  may  get  from  geology  a  conception 
of  the  immensity,  both  spacial  and  temporal,  of  the  physical 
environment.  If  this  drives  him,  in  self-defense,  to  a  philos- 
ophy of  life  which  makes  spiritual  forces  mightier  than  ma- 
terial, this,  too,  might  be  credited  to  geology. 

Secondly,  there  comes  to  the  student  the  idea  of  changing 
geometrical  conceptions.  Geology  deals  with  an  ever  chang- 
ing world.  Fixity  is  unknown,  whether  we  deal  with  surface 
features,  continental  blocks,  or  the  form  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole. 

Geology  deals  with  matter  in  three  dimensions,  whether 
we  are  considering  a  sand  dune,  a  river  valley,  a  limestone 
formation,  or  a  mass  of  intruded  granite.  It  therefore  re- 
quires a  geometrical  imagination. 
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Further,  it  deals  with  these  two  conceptions  at  once,  re- 
quiring a  changing  or  progressive  geometrical  imagination. 
Let  me  illustrate.  I  have  in  mind  one  of  the  narrow  ravines 
bordering  our  central  Ohio  rivers.  To  realize  it  requires  a 
geometrical  conception  of  a  rather  complex  character,  since 
it  becomes  shallower  and  varies  in  form  from  mouth  to  head. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Processes  of  change  affect  its  bottom 
and  sides.  I  must  see  it  growing  headwards,  developing  side 
valleys,  widening  its  bottom  lands  and  flattening  its  side 
slopes — ^that  is,  I  must  conceive  it  as  but  a  stage  in  a  de- 
velopment which  I  must  figure  to  myself  in  its  entirety.  This 
requires  what  I  call  a  progressive  geometrical  imagination. 
Geology  furnishes  countless  illustrations  of  problems  in  which 
the  same  quality  of  imagination  is  required.  I  know  of  no 
other  discipline  which  requires  this  quality  in  like  degree. 
In  its  demands  upon  this  kind  of  imagination  I  believe  that 
geology  stands  unrivaled. 

In  the  third  place  there  is  the  breadth  of  view  which  the 
student  acquires  from  considering  the  interdependence  of  ge- 
ology and  the  other  sciences.  Geology  is  the  history  of  the 
earth.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not  an  independent 
science,  but  an  application  to  the  study  of  the  earth  of  prin- 
ciples derived  from  the  other  sciences,  primarily  chemistry 
and  physics.  In  working  out  the  history  of  the  earth  the 
geologist  constantly  finds  himself  compelled  to  borrow  also 
from  botany  and  zoology,  for  not  only  have  living  beings 
been  agents  of  rock  formation,  but  their  occurrence  within 
the  rocks  witnesses  to  important  physical  events  and  changes. 
We  have  already  seen  that  geology  encroaches  on  astronomy. 

In  fine,  geology  is  the  greatest  borrower  among  the  sciences. 
The  sharp  boundaries  which  the  beginner  so  often  imagines 
between  the  sciences  here  simply  do  not  exist.  The  intercon- 
nections of  the  sciences  become  more  evident  than  the  barriers. 
When  I  consider  the  absolute  unwillingness  that  many  a  stu- 
dent has  to  admit  that  what  he  learns  in  one  department  has 
any  application  in  another;  his  belief  that  there  is  no  in- 
terrelation of  Latin  and  English,  of  philosophy  and  science; 
I  am  glad  that  there  is  one  department  where  the  very  nature 
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of  the  subject-matter  compels  a  different  attitude.  He  may- 
begin  to  suspect  that  all  knowledge  is  one,  and  to  find  the 
reason  for  it  in  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  cosmos  and  not  a 
chaos. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  the  special  educational  values  which 
belong  to  the  science  of  geology.  I  hope  I  have  not  conveyed 
the  impression  that  geology  has  more  to  contribute  than  other 
departments,  or  that  its  contribution  is  of  greater  value.  For 
I  do  not  think  that  such  is  the  case.  As  our  human  environ- 
ment is  more  important  than  our  physical  environment,  I 
believe  that  literature,  philosophy,  and  history  have  a  more 
important  contribution  to  make  than  has  physical  science. 
And  yet,  since  our  physical  environment  is  just  as  real  as 
our  social  environment,  physical  science  demands  a  place  in 
the  education  of  any  broadly  cultured  man.  And  geology, 
among  the  sciences,  has  a  contribution  of  its  own  to  make,  a 
contribution  which  can  not  be  made  by  any  of  the  other 
sciences ;  and  an  essential  contribution. 

'  Lewis  G.  Westgate 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
Delaware,  Ohio 


II 

VOCATIONAL    SUBJECTS    IN    THE    SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 

In  an  article  in  the  June,  1909,  number  of  the  Educational 
Review,  Mr.  George  Archibald  Clark  of  Stanford  University, 
writing  under  the  heading  "  Commercial  branches  in  the  high 
school  curriculum  "  in  referring  to  commercial  and  industrial 
work  in  secondary  schoools,  makes  particular  mention  of  such 
subjects  as  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  geography, 
penmanship,  etc.,  as  being  essentially  elementary-  in  their  char- 
acter and  further  goes  on  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  commercial 
branches  are  receiving  undue  attention  in  the  high  schools 
and  that  they  should  be  entirely  confined  to  the  grammar- 
grades  or  only  given  in  the  high  school  as  a  subdivision  in 
connection  with  some  other  subject. 

As  a  teacher  of  considerable  experience  in  teaching  these 
and  other  subjects  I  can  not  agree  with  this  opinion,  nor  does 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  men  and  women  engaged  in 
teaching  these  branches  favor  such  a  view;  neither  would  it 
seem,  in  view  of  the  facts  hereafter  presented,  that  undue 
prominence  is  being  given  them  in  the  secondar>'  schools  or 
that  they  are  receiving  credit  to  which  they  are  not  justly 
entitled.  In  fact,  to  the  contrary  be  it  said,  that  judging 
from  the  demand  that  is  being  made  on  the  schools  by  the 
business  part  of  the  community,  banks,  railroads,  mercantile 
houses  of  different  classes — in  fact,  by  all  those  in  need  of 
youth  qualified  to  take  their  place  in  the  great  workshop  of 
life,  and  further  from  the  resultant  attitude  of  school  authori- 
ties in  general  and  the  recognition  that  is  being  accorded 
commercial  subjects  by  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
matter  of  credits  when  offered  by  students  for  entrance  to 
these  institutions,  even  tho  this  recognition  has  been  some- 
what tardy  in  the  United  States  when  compared  with  what 
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has  been  done  in  the  same  direction  in  European  countries, — 
the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  the  horizon  of  com- 
mercial education  is  steadily  expanding.  And  this  is  just  and 
right  because  any  subject  that  in  the  hands  of  its  possessor 
is  a  tool  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  the  tasks  he  finds 
before  him,  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  modern 
scheme  of  education.  That  this  is  true  of  commercial  science 
and  that  these  subjects  have  made  good,  witness  the  continued 
and  ever  increasing  demand  of  the  school  patrons  and  its 
reflection  in  the  curriculums  of  our  own  and  foreign  schools. 

Mr.  Clark  tacitly  admits  the  benefits  of  the  practical  sub- 
jects, in  the  estimation  of  the  general  public,  when  he  says 
that  "  The  development  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  side 
of  the  high  school's  work  has  been  in  deference  to  the  urgent 
demand  of  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  prospective  young 
business  man  and  woman  on  the  attention  of  the  high  schools." 
In  this  connection  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  days  of  their  introduction,  most  of  the  business  and 
industrial  subjects  were  very  generally  either  actively  opposed 
or  at  best  given  no  encouragement  by  the  teachers  and  authori- 
ties of  the  secondary  schools,  and  were  only  given  trial  when 
a  majority  of  the  tax-paying  patrons  of  the  schools  demanded 
it.  This  evidence  tends  to  show  that  they  were  subjected 
to  the  severest  criticism  and  repeated  tests  on  the  part  of 
these  same  school  authorities  and,  had  they  possest  inherent 
weakness  or  failed  in  their  claim  of  showing  results  in  the 
lines  they  cover  or  proven  inapplicable  to  the  affairs  of  the 
community,  they  must  inevitably  have  been  found  wanting 
and  long  ago  discontinued. 

Again,  to  deprecate  the  usefulness  of  industrial  work  in 
school,  the  statement  is  made  that  "  the  boy  who  is  to  take  up 
a  trade  or  to  enter  any  other  manual  occupation  must  begin 
his  apprenticeship  at  or  before  the  high  school  age."  In  this 
connection  I  would  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  boy  who  on 
account  of  stress  of  circumstances  is  compelled  to  become  a 
wage-earner  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  who  in  con- 
sequence leaves  school  before  or  at  the  high  school  age, 
generally    fourteen,    it   might    indeed   be   a    fortunate   thing, 
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were  it  the  easy  matter  here  inferred,  to  begin  as  an  apprentice. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  the  conditions  as  they 
actually  exist  we  find  comparatively  few  are  able  at  this  age  to 
gain  permission  to  serve  an  apprenticeship.  The  boy  is  too 
young  and  immature  to  be  desirable  as  an  apprentice, 
and  employers  will  seldom  take  one  under  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age.  He  can  not  enter  an  organized  and  even  fairly 
skilled  trade,  therefore  he  naturally  follows  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  enters  a  non-skilled  vocation,  where  generally 
he  fills  a  menial  position  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Accord- 
ing to  government  reports  there  are  every  year  in  the  United 
States  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  coming  from  the 
grades  to  face  these  conditions.  Even  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  able  thru  an  apprenticeship  to  get  the  training 
fitting  them  for  a  trade,  we  know  that  practical  experience, 
while  invaluable,  is  by  itself  a  slow,  wasteful,  and  in  the 
end  generally  a  costly  method  of  acquiring  knowledge.  The 
better  way  is  the  combination  of  experience  and  a  thoro 
study  of  principles.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  in  a 
school  where  a  proper  balance  is  maintained  between  study 
and  practise.  It  is  just  for  this  reason — namely,  to  save  the 
boy  the  long  and  tedious  term  of  apprenticeship — that  our 
high  schools  and  others  are  giving  the  training  in  the  things 
that  will  help  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  em- 
ployed, and  this  is  being  done  in  a  far  better  way  than  his 
apprenticeship  with  its  narrowing  influences  could  possibly  do. 
Mr.  Clark  at  the  beginning  of  his  article  gives  statistics  to 
the  effect  that  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  pupils  entering 
the  public  schools  afterward  attend  high  school.  W^hile  exact 
figures  are  scarcely  available,  yet  the  highest  authorities  ^ 
'estimate  that,  taking  the  city  schools,  from  whose  ranks  the 
trades  are  largely  recruited,  and  outside  the  rural  districts, 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  school  children  stay  on  the 
farms,  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  those  entering  the  public 
schools  remain  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  forty  per  cent,  stay 
till  the  last  grammar-grades;  while  of  those  who  finish  the 

^  Quoted  from  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike  in  a  report  issued  by  the 
United  States  Commission  of  Education. 
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grades,  two-thirds  enter  high  school,  but  nearly  forty  per 
cent,  of  this  number  drop  out  before  the  second  year,  leav- 
ing about  thirty  per  cent,  of  those  entering  to  graduate 
from  the  high  school.  At  the  present  time  the  problem 
would  seem  to  be  to  keep  those  coming  to  the  high  school 
long  enough  to  benefit  them,  because  the  proportion  of  with- 
drawals during  the  first  year  is  alarmingly  large,  principally,  it 
has  been  pointed  out,  on  account  of  the  schools  failing  to  give 
to  a  large  number  of  pupils  instruction  of  a  kind  to  meet  their 
needs  and  interests.  Here  then  is  the  problem,  likewise  the 
opportunity,  which  is  presented  to  the  high  school  to  prove 
its  usefulness  to  a  larger  degree,  to  get  close  to  the  needs  of 
these  young  people  by  meeting  their  requirements,  and  to  carry 
them  over  the  dangerous  years  which  lie  between  the  time 
of  their  finishing  the  grades  and  the  time  when  they 
are  able  to  choose  their  future  work.  That  our  high 
schools  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all,  we  are  certain;  that  those  preparing  for  college  generally 
are  well  cared  for,  we  will  admit;  but  that  there  are  great 
numbers  of  pupils  whose  needs  are  real  but  whose  inclina- 
tions are  towards  business  and  industrial  lines,  and  for  whom 
suitable  instruction  is  not  provided,  I  think  no  one  will  deny. 
These  the  high  schools  must  serve  by  giving  adequate  courses ; 
if  not,  their  usefulness  will  be  minimized  and  other  schools 
of  an  industrial  and  vocational  character  will  come  forward 
to  claim  the  work  as  theirs.  Already  great  strides  are  being 
made  in  the  direction  of  practical  education  thru  our  high, 
trade,  continuation,  and  other  schools,  and  gradually  is  being 
removed  the  reproach  that  has  been  ours  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  perhaps  over  half  of  America's  skilled  mechanics, 
and  a  far  larger  proportion  of  those  filling  the  higher  technical' 
positions,  are  of  foreign  training. 

Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  commercial 
subjects  discust  by  Mr.  Clark,  he  says  that  "  arithmetic, 
whether  it  has  commercial  prefixt  to  it  or  not,  is  a  grammar- 
grade  subject."  This  I  may  say  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts 
as  gathered  thru  experience  or  observation.  That  arithmetic 
may  be  begun  in  even  the  lower  grades  with  advantage  goes 
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without  saying,  but  that  advanced  commercial  arithmetic,  deal- 
ing as  it  does  with  the  more  compHcated  mathematical  side  of 
business  affairs,  is  by  no  means  a  grammar-grade  subject  is 
equally  true.     From  its  technicalities  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  arithmetical  processes  must  be  applied  to  meet  the 
exacting  requirements  of  the  business  office,  it  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  mature  and  trained  mind.    In  fact,  it  requires  a 
maturity  of  mind  not  to  be  found  in  pupils  of  the  grammar 
school  age.     As  well  might  we  say  that  because  the  child  is 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  his  mother-tongue  when  of 
grammar  school  age,  that  the  study  of  expression  should  be 
discontinued  at  that  stage  of  his  development.     He  says  let 
us  "  cut  out "  arithmetic  as  a  separate  study,  because  it  is 
related  to  and  correlated  with  bookkeeping.     If  this  is  sound 
reasoning,  I  would  ask  then  why  should  we  not  extend  the 
list   and   eliminate  grammar,   composition,   and   rhetoric,   as 
separate  courses.     They  are  all  but  a  means  to  an  end,  sub- 
ordinate to  and  correlated  with  the  finished  product  of  ex- 
pression, the  written  or  spoken  thought.    Or,  ag^in,  why  waste 
time  in  the  formal  study  of  such  subjects  even  as  algebra, 
geometry,  or  trigonometry,  when  they  are  only  preparatory 
to,  and  form  an  integral  part  of,  other  subjects  such  as  sur- 
veying or  engineering.     To  be  consistent  let  us  "  cut  out  '* 
these  unnecessary  correlated  subjects,  and  get  them  as  need 
for  their  principles  arise  along  with  the  practise  of  sur\-eying 
or  in  the  workshop.    Such  a  scheme  might  even  possess  merit, 
but  the  time  then  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  at  least 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  now  given  to  the  subjects  as  a 
whole.     Only,  as  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  there  is 
certain  to  be  a  great  waste  of  time  and  energy-  when  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  a  number  of  subjects  at  the  same  time,  even 
tho  they   be   dependent   one   upon  another   and   closely   re- 
lated in  their  character.    But  when,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Clark, 
they  should  all  be  given  in  the  time  now  devoted  to  one,  it 
means  slipshod  instruction  in  all  and  thoroness  in  none.     In 
fact,  it  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  modern  trend  in  education, 
which  is  to  divide  and  specialize.     By  specializing  is  meant 
doing  a  thing  or  some  certain  phase  of  it  completely,  and 
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when  applied  to  a  study  means  getting-  all  out  of  the  subject 
that  it  is  capable  of  giving;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
practical  subjects,  and  in  fact  all  subjects,  when  given  with  a 
view  of  fitting  the  student  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  their  value  and  usefulness  may  be 
measured  by  the  application  made  of  them,  must  be  given 
with  a  thoroness  unknown  to  a  subject  given  only  for  what  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  its  cultural  effect. 

I  heartily  agree  that  the  young  person  destined  for  a  busi- 
ness career  should  of  all  others  get  the  best  that  the  school 
has  to  offer,  and  all  subjects  should  be  given  attention  which 
will  have  a  broadening  and  enlightening  influence,  inasmuch 
as  time  will  permit,  but  to  discriminate  and  say  that  certain 
subjects  make  for  high  ideals,  honorable  conduct,  etc.,  simply 
because  they  are  non-utilitarian,  and  to  designate  vocational 
subjects  such  as  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  other  practical 
branches  as  lacking  in  these  qualities,  is  to  ask  us  to  accept 
ideas  long  since  exploded,  in  fact,  to  return  to  the  deadwood 
of  an  age  that  is  past  when  a  subject  to  be  considered  edu- 
cational had  to  prove  its  inapplicability  to  anything  connected 
with  the  needs  of  everyday  life.  Educationally  we  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  this  stage,  and  have  surely  come  to  realize  that 
utility  in  no  way  lessens  the  educational  value  of  a  study  but 
that  it  may  have  an  application  to  present-day  affairs  and  yet 
do  all  that  any  subject  can  towards  inculcating  in  the  student 
a  right  attitude  towards  life  in  general. 

Such  being  the  case,  surely  then  we  would  be  making  a  great 
mistake  in  following  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Clark  to  omit  from 
our  high  school  course  a  subject  of  such  general  importance 
as  commercial  geography;  a  subject  that  has  for  its  aim  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  earth, in  its  relations  to  man,  and 
that  enables  us  to  observe  and  measure  his  response  to  physical 
environments.  Its  significance  is  evident  when  we  reflect  that 
upon  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  those  principles,  facts,  and 
forces  with  which  commercial  geography  is  so  largely  con- 
cerned, depends  the  advancement  or  inefficiency  of  a  nation. 
This  is  true  because  by  its  aid  we  are  enabled,  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  forces  that  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  present, 
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to  form  some  reasonable  estimate  of  the  future  course  of 
commercial  development.  As  an  illustration  of  what  the 
scientific  application  of  the  laws  of  commerce  will  do  towards 
solving  the  practical  problems  of  a  nation,  we  may  with  pride 
point  to  the  United  States.  This  country  has  a  population 
scarcely  one-fifth  that  of  China,  yet  by  taking  advantage  of 
inventions  and  appliances  and  with  its  experts  in  all  lines 
developed  thru  a  scientific  division  of  labor,  as  a  result  has  a 
productive  capacity  outranking  that  of  the  latter  country. 
Another  modern"  instance  that  may  well  serve  as  an  object 
lesson  in  this  respect  is  Germany,  which  largely  on  account  of 
the  attention  given  in  its  schools  to  the  critical  study  of  the 
world  field  of  commerce,  of  adjustment  to  environment,  and 
the  harmonizing  of  its  own  commercial  and  industrial 
activities  to  the  conditions  existing  elsewhere,  has  far  dis- 
tanced every  other  European  nation  in  its  industrial  develop- 
ment. Is  a  subject  of  such  scope  and  importance  to  be  con- 
fined to  and  finished  in  the  grades?  I  think  the  answer  is 
clearly  given  when  we  find  it  in  the  courses  of  all  classes  of 
schools  ranking  from  grammar  to  university. 

Regarding  the  history  of  commercial  branches  in  the  public 
schools,  Mr.  Clark  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  high  schools  have 
borrowed  their  commercial  course  from  the  business  college  " 
and  that  the  teachers  of  these  subjects  have  had  no  academic 
training  fitting  them  as  teachers.  In  this  connection,  while 
personally  having  no  inclination  to  question  the  value  of  the 
college  or  university  training,  I  would,  however,  call  attention 
to  what  seems  pertinent  and  that  is  that  many  of  the  depart- 
ments of  commerce  in  the  higher  institutions  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing a  virtue  of  the  fact  that  for  their  courses  intended  to  prove 
especially  acceptable  and  valuable  to  those  wishing  to  engage 
in  the  business  professions  they  are  engaging  for  their  lec- 
turers practical  experts,  men  who  have  had  practical  experience 
along  the  lines  in  which  instruction  is  sought  to  be  given  and 
who  have  attained  success  in  their  respective  lines,  notwith- 
standing that  probably  in  a  majority  of  such  cases  these  men 
got  their  knowledge  and  training  not  in  a  college,  but  in  the 
school  of  experience.     Seemingly  they  believe  that  the  best 
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teaching  ability  is  not  necessarily  gained  only  thru  theoretical 
knowledge  gotten  in  school  but  as  well  thru  first-hand 
knowledge  acquired  by  actual  contact.  This  may  explain  why 
many  teachers  coming  from  business  colleges  make  such  ex- 
cellent instructors,  even  tho  they  may  never  have  received 
formal  pedagogical  training.  Their  work  is  vitalized  because 
of  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  they  have  themselves  served 
time  in  the  same  or  similar  offices  for  which  later  they  are  pre- 
paring their  pupils,  and  because  of  the  necessity  that  exists  in 
that  class  of  school  for  pleasing  their  patrons  they  have  gained 
the  ability  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity they  serve. 

I  have  previously  called  attention  to  the  attitude  of  educa- 
tors generally  to  show  that  practical  subjects  are  now  ever)'- 
where  deemed  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  as  further  proof 
of  this  let  us  examine  a  few  representative  schools  to  see  what 
they  are  doing  in  the  matter;  such  schools,  for  instance,  as  the 
New  York  High  School  of  Commerce,  Jacob  Tome  Institute, 
School  of  Commerce,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  numerous  others.  I  name  these  schools  not  so  much  to 
point  out  that  they  are  giving  commercial  work ;  that  they  and 
practically  all  of  the  high  schools  are  doing  so  every  one 
knows;  but  what  I  would  call  especial  attention  to  is  the  fact 
that  not  only  do  we  find  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial 
geography,  and  other  commercial  branches  in  their  courses 
of  study,  but  that  these  subjects  are  often  given  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  showing  conclusively  that  the  best  schools 
consider  these  branches  of  a  character  better  undertaken  by 
their  maturer  pupils.  Instead  of  viewing  with  alarm  the  fact 
that  such  a  large  number  of  schools  are  giving  commercial  and 
industrial  training,  I  would  point  to  it  as  indicating  the 
progressive  educational  tendency  of  the  times;  a  tendency 
that  while  giving  due  attention  to  the  fundamentals,  yet 
recognizes  that  on  account  of  the  specialized  condition  of 
modern  society  our  school  problems  are  becoming  more  com- 
plex, and  in  order  to  meet  these  conditions  and  to  prove 
adequate  to  the. task  of  fitting  all  pupils  for  the  active  duties 
of  life,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  high  school  in  as  large  measure 
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as  possible  to  give  consideration  to  the  probable  occupation  of 
the  individual. 

Coming-  now  to  the  higlier  institutions,  we  find  a  long  list 
of  colleges  and  universities  giving  instruction  in  subjects  per- 
taining to  commerce,  and  as  in  the  secondary  schools,  if  the 
courses  extend  over  only  a  single  year,  generally  they  are 
given  in  the  upper  years  or  even  as  post-graduate  work.  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  gives  instruction  in  commercial  arith- 
metic and  commercial  geography,  and  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  they  are  given  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  and 
also  as  a  post-graduate  course.  They  are  also  found  in  the 
upper  years  in  the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts,  and  Finance,  University  of  Chicago,  Amos  Tuck 
School,  in  Harvard  as  graduate,  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  many  others.  Is  it  necessary  to  go  from  home 
to  the  European  centers  of  trade?  Should  we  do  so,  we  find 
the  commercial  studies  everj'where  recognized  and  given 
prominent  attention  in  numberless  secondary  schools,  and 
among  the  higher  institutions  of  commercial  education  such 
as  those  at  Leipzig,  Aachen,  Cologne,  Frank fort-on-the-Main, 
Antwerp,  Paris,  London,  everywhere  we  find  these  same  sub- 
jects, commercial  arithmetic  and  commercial  geography, 
among  the  other  subjects  given,  and  in  many  instances  they 
are  continued  thru  the  greater  part  of  the  four  years'  university 
course. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  is  needless  to  point 
out  that  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  altogether  over- 
looks among  others  two  very  important  facts :  first,  that  while 
the  elements  of  a  subject  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  pupils  of 
tender  years,  yet  that  same  subject  may  well  be  made  one  of  in- 
tensive and  critical  study  by  the  mature  mind,  and  second,  that 
any  subject  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  live  problems  and  that 
is  capable  of  being  made  of  practical  application  and  a  tool  at 
the  ser\uce  of  its  possessor,  is  one  desening  the  time  and 
attention  of  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  useful 
citizenship,  and  therefore  is  possest  of  qualities  of  the  truest 
general  and  cultural  value. 

Thornton  H.  Lodge 
Thkoop  Polytechnic  Institute 
P.\SADENA,  Calif. 


Ill 

THE  CASE  OF  GREEK  AGAIN 

The  author  of  "  The  case  of  Greek  "  in  the  June,  1908, 
'Atlantic  monthly  has  written  a  much  fairer  statement  of  the 
real  condition  of  things  than  usually  comes  from  the  pen  of  a 
scientist.  When  a  Greek  and  a  scientist  talk  in  favor  of  their 
respective  subjects,  the  conversation  is  apt  to  become  heated,  to 
say  the  least,  and  no  result  of  real  benefit  accrues.  But  with 
pen  in  hand  one  has  a  better  opportunity  to  marshal  his  argu- 
ments in  proper  order  and  must  perforce  look  at  the  matter 
from  both  sides,  if  he  is  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  thinking 
men. 

We  may  say  that  Mr.  Kellar  makes  three  points,  ( i )  That 
all  studies  are  cultural,  (2)  That  the  modern  languages  are, 
if  not  alone,  at  least  in  groups  of  two,  equal  in  cultural  value 
to  Greek,  (3)  That  a  student  by  the  end  of  his  college  course, 
can  not  read  Greek. 

Being  a  devotee  of  education  rather  than  of  any  one  subject 
of  study,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  statement  that  all  studies 
have  distinct  cultural  value.  The  wider  one  ranges  in  all 
fields  of  learning  the  better  man  he  should  be.  Tho  per- 
sonally I  am  at  present  more  interested  in  the  study  and  teach- 
ing of  languages  than  of  sciences,  this  has  come  about  by 
accident  rather  than  design;  for  the  sciences  which  I  studied 
in  college  were  found  to  be  very  interesting  and  I  would  not 
today  be  without  the  slight  knowledge  of  them  thus  gained. 
Having  no  intention  of  following  any  particular  profession 
after  graduation,  I  pursued  all  studies  merely  from  a  sense 
of  pleasure,  not  with  any  idea  that  they  would  be  practically 
useful  in  any  special  calling.  In  the  light  then  of  past  ex- 
perience I  would  heartily  indorse  the  statement  that  all  studies 
are  cultural  in  their  effect. 

A  man  should  not  be  a  narrow  specialist.  If  he  is,  he  be- 
comes that  species  of  bore  who  can  think  and  talk  only  of 
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his  specialty  and  can  not  see  the  beauty  which  lies  all  about 
him  in  the  world  of  nature  and  the  lives  of  his  fellow-men. 
And  yet  the  question  of  degree  in  the  matter  of  culture  is 
one  which  is  open  to  debate,  and  if  called  upon  to  cast  my 
vote  as  between  science  and  language,  I  should  cast  it  for 
language.  My  reason  would  be  that  the  study  of  man  is 
of  more  value  to  man  than  the  study  of  nature.  Of  course 
it  may  be  said  that  man's  life  is  bound  up  with  his  environment 
and  with  his  thought  about  it.  This  is  true,  which  is  the 
reason  that'  the  study  of  nature  is  valuable.  But  if  in  any 
scheme  of  study  we  arrange  the  subjects  in  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence, placing  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  that  which  is  the 
most  important,  and  putting  the  others  in  subordination  to  it, 
we  should  place  the  study  of  man  and  his  history  at  the  top. 
This  study  is,  of  course,  possible  only  thru  languages  and 
their  literatures. 

But  at  this  point  comes  in  the  old  question  of  translations 
versus  the  originals.  Why  spend  so  many  years  in  learning 
foreign  languages  when  it  is  possible  to  read  their  literatures 
rn  translations?  It  is  true  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread.  If  one  has  not  the  time  to  give  to  learning  foreign 
languages,  he  can  still  gain  much  in  the  way  of  thought  by 
reading  translations,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  will  lose  not  only 
the  benefit  which  comes  from  the  study  of  languages  other 
than  his  own,  which  is  a  valuable  mental  process,  but  he  will 
lose  as  well  the  flavor  which  is  imparted  to  the  literature  by 
the  language  in  which  it  was  originally  written.  A  transla- 
tion is  at  best  an  interpretation  by  the  translator,  and  it  is  this 
interpretation  which  the  reader  of  translations  gets.  And,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  translation  may  conceivably  be  a  better 
one  than  the  reader  can  make,  he  still  loses  the  benefit  which 
comes  from  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  translated  work. 
Any  one  who  has  read  a  work  in  a  foreign  language  and  a 
translation  of  it  in  his  own  tongue  feels  the  difference  at  once. 
There  is  much  in  the  original  which  can  not  be  carried  over. 
As  some  wines  are  spoiled  by  transportation,  so  literature  loses 
much  of  its  flavor  when  transported  from  one  language  to 
another.     In  the  words  of  Moritz  Haupt :  "  The  first  stage 
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is  to  learn  to  translate;  the  second,  to  learn  that  translation 
is  impossible." 

Mr.  Kellar  thinks  that  much  of  the  adulation  bestowed  on 
foreign  languages  and  literatures  is  due  to  the  glamour  of  the 
new  and  strange,  and  that  the  greater  their  antiquity,  the 
greater  the  adulation  which  distorts  the  vision,  hiding  what 
is  sordid  and  mean,  and  investing  all  with  an  ethereal  light. 
This  is,  of  course,  true,  but  only  in  the  first  stages  of  our 
study.  As  our  knowledge  increases,  words  and  the  ideas 
connoted  by  them  are  differentiated  with  increasing  exactitude. 
A  horse  is  a  horse,  whether  you  call  him  horse,  cheval,  Pferd  or 
iTtnoi.  If  you  wish  to  degrade  him  to  nag  or  raise  him  to 
faithful  steed,  you  can  do  so  in  any  language. 

That  modern  languages,  if  not  alone,  at  least  in  groups  of 
two,  are  equal  in  cultural  value  to  Greek,  is  a  statement  which 
we  teachers  of  the  latter  often  hear  in  these  days.  In  my  day 
students  who  did  not  study  Greek  in  college  were  ranked  as 
"specials,"  were  looked  down  upon  by  the  others  as  taking 
an  easy  road,  and  did  not  get  a  B.A.,  which  was  the  only 
degree  our  college  gave.  But  that  has  been  changed  so  that 
now  one  can  get  a  B.A.  for  almost  any  kind  of  a  course.  It 
is  the  Greeks  who  are  now  thought  peculiar,  not  because  they 
are  taking  an  easy  road,  however,  but  because  they  are  willing 
to  follow  one  which  is  roundabout  and  but  little  used. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  Greek  is  on  the  retiring,  if  not  the 
retired,  list  for  two  reasons,  impracticality  and  difficulty.  The 
shorter  of  two  roads,  especially  if  it  seems  to  be  the  more 
level,  is  the  one  which  is  generally  chosen.  It  seems  to  be 
the  more  practical.  You  may  tell  the  traveler  that  the  scenery 
is  finer  by  the  other  and  that  he  will  get  more  exercise  in 
traveling  it,  because  there  are  heights  to  be  surmounted.  Yet 
he  is  apt  to  reply  that  what  he  wants  is  to  get  to  his  destina- 
tion, and  that  he  will  probably  get  all  the  scenery  and  exercise 
he  cares  for  by  the  level  way.  This,  I  think,  is  the  present 
view  of  the  case.  To  tell  one  to  study  Latin  and  Greek  first 
and  then  learn  his  modern  languages  is  to  tell  him  to  take 
the  longer  road,  by  which  he  will  obtain  the  finer  scenery  and 
the  greater  exercise.     The  traveler  by  the  shorter  way  will 
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learn  French  and  German,  the  traveler  by  the  longer  Latin 
and  Greek,  in  addition  to  the  others,  which  he  will  acquire 
easily  and  rapidly,  because  of  what  the  older  languages  will 
have  taught  him. 

It  my  be  said  that  there  are  so  many  things  which  one  wishes 
to  know  that  one  must  choose  among  them  those  for  which 
one  has  time  and  which  will  aid  him  most  in  after-life.     This 
is  true.     As  there  are  more  things  to  study  than  one  has  time 
for,  one  should  be  very  careful  to  choose  those  which  are 
best  worth  knowing  and  which  will  be  most  useful  to  him. 
And  it  is  on  this  basis  of  worth  and  usefulness  that  our  dis- 
cussion must  be  carried  on.     But  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  place  to  discuss  the  question  in  extenso;  for  it  is  a  long 
story  and  has  been  gone  over  frequently.     Suffice  it  to  say 
that  usefulness  is  a  point  on  which  too  great  emphasis  has 
been  laid  in  this  sense,  that  the  usefulness  of  a  subject  implies 
that  it  can  be  used.     But  to  come  right  down  to  it,  how  many 
things  which  one  studies  after  the  grammar  grades  of  the 
public  school  does  he  use  in  earning  his  daily  bread?     Not 
many,  unless  he  follows  some  vocation  which  calls  for  special 
knowledge,  and  this  special  knowledge  can  be  easily  gained. 
All  other  studies  are  pursued  only  to  obtain  usefulness  in  a 
more  extended  and  higher  sense.     A  man's  usefulness  does 
not  end  when  he  is  able  to  earn  a  living.     Usefulness  is  im- 
plied in  all  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men,  and  this  is  based 
on  character.     Character  is,  of  course,  partly  due  to  inborn 
qualities,  but  more  to  training.     The  man  who  has  drunk 
deeply  of  the  past  is  better  fitted  to  cope  with  life  as  it  is  and 
is  not  led  astray  by  vagaries  of  thought  put  fonvard  by  persons 
who,  ignorant  of  what  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting  in 
the  past,  think  that  they  have  been  granted  new  knowledge. 
It  may  seem  that  I  have  wandered  from  the  point.     I  think 
not,  however;  for  I  have  been  pointing  out  the  way  by  which 
this  question  must  be  approached.     Looked  at  in  this  way, 
the  preeminent  cultural  value  of  Greek  is  clearly  seen.     It 
has  been  the  experience  of  all  who  have  studied  the  language 
of  Hellas  that  it  is  finer  in  shades  of  expression  than  any  of 
the  other  languages  of  Europe,  ancient  or  modem.     Its  litera- 
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ture  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  and  has  affected  all  other 
European  literatures.  These  are  categorical  statements,  but 
if  their  truth  is  not  apparent  today  it  can  not  be  made  so  by 
rehashing  the  proofs  which  have  been  put  forth  repeatedly. 
If  one  has  not  the  time  to  learn  Greek,  then  let  him  learn 
French  or  German,  but  let  him  not  persuade  himself  that,  in 
getting  the  lesser,  he  is  getting  the  better. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Kellar  says  that  a  student,  by  the 
end  of  his  college  course,  can  not  read  Greek.  Yes,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  he  can  not  read  French  or  German.  In  what 
respect  are  these  statements  true?  In  this,  that,  because  each 
department  of  literature  has  a  large  vocabulary  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  it,  he  can  read  only  in  those  departments  in  which  he 
has  been  trained.  I  do  admit,  however,  that  a  student  can 
learn  to  read  the  modern  languages  more  easily  than  the 
ancient,  and  yet  the  things  which  make  the  ancient  languages 
difficult  to  learn,  inflection  and  word-order,  are  largely  present 
also  in  the  modern  languages,  so  that  the  difference  is  merely 
one  of  degree.  The  degree  is  not  so  great,  however,  as  to 
be  prohibitive  in  the  case  of  the  classics,  if  one  cares  to  learn 
and  is  properly  taught. 

Another  reason  why  the  student  of  ancient  languages  does 
not  learn  to  read  them  as  easily  as  he  does  the  modern  is 
found  in  the  literature  which  he  is  required  to  read.  After 
his  beginning-book,  the  student  of  Latin  reads  Caesar,  Cicero's 
orations,  Vergil;  the  student  of  Greek,  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Homer.  The  student  of  modern  languages  is  kept  at  short 
stories,  easy  dramatic  literature,  and  novels.  If  the  two  classes 
of  students  were  given  literature  of  the  same  character  to 
read,  the  student  of  the  ancient  languages  would  find  his 
path  easier,  the  student  of  modern  languages,  more  difficult. 
That  is,  what  seems  a  great  difference  would  be  largely  les- 
sened if  the  basis  of  comparison  were  the  same  for  both. 

When  we  speak  of  reading  Greek  we  must  remember  also 
that  its  literature  embraces  a  much  greater  variety  than  the 
literature  of  the  modern  language,  at  least  as  these  literatures 
are  read  in  college;  for  German  literature  generally  means 
literature  in  Modern  High  German,  while  Greek  literature 
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includes  Homer  at  one  end  and  Lucian  at  the  other,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  student  reads  works  in  the  ^oHc,  Doric, 
Ionic,  or  Attic  dialects,  or  a  combination  of  some,  or  all  of 
of  them.  If  the  student  of  German  were  asked  to  read  not 
only  Modern  High  German,  but  Middle  High  German,  Old 
High  German,  and  Gothic,  and  not  only  Immensee,  Die  Jour- 
nalist en,  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  and  other  works  of  a  similar 
character,  but  literature  of  such  range  and  depth  of  thought 
as  is  read  by  the  student  of  the  classics,  we  should  have  a 
much  truer  basis  for  comparison. 

It  is  also  true  that  students  do  not  learn  to  read  Greek 
because  they  do  not  try  to  do  so.  Being  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  not  a  practical  study,  they  do  not  go  at  it  with  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  attack  a  modern  language.  This 
is  so  because,  whether  they  say  so  or  not,  their  aim  in  studying 
a  modem  language  is  to  learn  to  speak  it,  which,  in  their 
minds,  is  the  test  of  a  knowledge  of  a  language  and  its  use- 
fulness to  them.  As  they  know  that  ancient  Gredc  is  not 
spoken  today,  they  think  there  is  no  use  in  spending  much 
time  or  effort  in  learning  it.  This  results  in  a  superficial 
and  inexact  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  does  not  lead 
to  a  lasting  hold  on  the  language.  For  this  reason  the  student 
of  Greek  does  not  get  beyond  the  point  where  he  can,  with 
painful  slowness,  translate  into  English  a  few  pages  daily,  and 
these  he  slowly  retranslates  to  his  teacher  in  class,  because 
the  teacher  can  not  be  at  all  certain  that,  if  he  allowed  the 
pupil  to  read  the  Greek  without  translation,  he  would  not 
take  advantage  of  that  fact,  and  run  over  many  things  which 
he  did  not  understand.  Yet  when  we  speak  of  the  student, 
we  must  remember  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  mass  of  stu- 
dents. I  have  had  pupils  who  could  read  Greek,  because  they 
had  applied  themselves  with  diligence  and  with  a  desire  to 
learn  to  do  so.  "  We  must  not,  however,  think  that  listlessness 
is  found  only  in  students  of  the  classics.  The  feeling  of  a 
large  number  of  students  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  remark 
of  ex-President  Patton  of  Princeton,  "  The  student  savs  to 
his  teacher,  '  You  are  the  educator  and  I  am  the  educatee. 
Now  educate  me,  if  you  can.*  '* 
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Toward  the  close  of  his  article  Mr.  Kellar  says,  "  If  it  were 
as  easy  to  learn  Greek  as  German  or  French,  or  German  and 
French,  many  a  man  would  hasten  to  acquire  it."  But  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  point.  We  should  rather  say,  ancient 
Greek  being  somewhat  more  difficult  to  learn  than  German 
or  French,  does  the  end  justify  the  effort  necessary  to  acquire 
it?  I  for  one  think  it  does.  Would  we  say  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  effort  which  a  foreigner  must  make  to  learn  English, 
not  merely  to  speak  it,  but  to  read  its  literature?  And  yet 
Greek  is  no  more  difficult  to  learn  than  English,  tho  the 
difficulties  are  not  exactly  the  same  in  kind. 

But  Mr.  Kellar  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  truth  is  that  scarcely 
any  one  does  learn  Greek  in  college  or  before,"  and,  "  but 
such  potential  lovers  (of  Greek)  are  not  likely  to  be  content 
with  the  '  residuum '  which,  as  some  defenders  of  the  classics, 
rather  graveled  for  matter,  say,  is  sure  *  after  all '  to  remain 
in  the  mind  of  the  student."  A  truer  statement  of  the  case 
would  be,  the  truth  is  that  scarcely  any  one  does  learn  x  in 
college  or  before,  putting  in  the  place  oi  x  any  subject  you 
please.  In  the  case  of  any  study,  there  is  only  a  residuum 
remaining  in  the  mind,  the  residuum  being  larger  or  smaller 
in  proportion  to  the  ability  and  application  of  the  student,  and 
the  length  of  time  spent  on  the  subject,  plus  the  method  used 
by  the  teacher. 

At  the  very  close  Mr.  Kellar  says,  "  The  comparative  cost 
of  Greek  is  exorbitant  and  well-nigh  prohibitive.  The  vital 
question  is :  Can  it  be  lowered  ?  "  I  should  not  put  the  ques- 
tion in  this  form,  but  probably  Mr.  Kellar  and  I  have  the 
same  thing  in  mind.  As  I  look  at  it,  neither  pupil  nor  teacher 
is  getting  what  he  wants,  namely,  that  he,  the  pupil,  shall 
.be  able  to  read  Greek  in  the  same  way  that  he  reads  a  modern 
language.  In  what  has  been  said  above,  I  have  mentioned 
some  reasons  why  the  student  can  not  do  this,  but  as  yet  I 
have  said  nothing  of  the  teacher's  part  in  the  matter.  Look- 
ing at  the  question  from  our  point  of  view,  what  do  we  now 
teach  our  pupils  to  do?  We  teach  them  to  translate  into 
English,  with  the  aid  of  dictionary  and  grammar,  whereas 
we  want  them  to  be  able  to  dispense  as  largely  as  possible 
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with  these  two  aids,  and  ta  read  Greek  as  they  do  English. 
Of  course,  translation  is  necessary  at  first,  but  as  the  pupil 
advances  he  must  become  more  and  more  able  to  drop  this. 
How  then  shall  we  teach  students  to  read  Greek?  Not  by 
doing  away  entirely  with  translation,  but  by  using  the  other 
means  necessary  to  attain  our  end,  namely,  reading  aloud, 
writing,  learning  by  heart  and  reciting  aloud,  and  speaking. 
These  are  indispensable  aids  in  fixing  the  language  in  the 
mind,  and  by  their  use  one  gains  rapidly  in  ability  to  read  with 
understanding.  But  when  I  say  speaking  the  language  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  shall  try  to  teach  our  pupils  to  use  ancient 
Greek  in  daily  conversation.  What  I  mean  is  that,  taking 
any  lesson  as  a  basis,  we  should  continually  require  them  to 
conjugate  and  inflect  the  verbs  and  nouns,  to  give  the  English 
equivalents  of  the  Greek  words,  to  make  short  sentences  with 
them,  doing  all  this  with  closed  books.  Moreover,  as  their 
knowledge  of  words  and  syntax  increases,  they  should  be 
asked  to  describe  scenes  and  incidents  from  daily  life.  Of 
course,  we  can  not  do  this  beyond  a  certain  point.  We  can  not 
speak  of  electric  cars  and  telephones,  but  we  can  speak  of 
natural  objects  and  phenomena,  parts  of  the  house,  etc.  If 
the  pupil  will  speak  the  language  to  this  extent,  he  will  have 
a  hold  on  it  which  he  can  get  in  no  other  way,  and  he  will 
not  have  a  distorted  idea  of  it.  Qvpa  will  mean  door,  not 
portal. 

At  this  point  a  teacher  of  modern  languages  will  say,  "  You 
are  urging  teachers  of  Greek  to  do  just  what  we  teachers 
of  modern  languages  are  doing."  Yes,  and  we  should  also 
follow  them  in  respect  of  the  literature  which  they  give  their 
pupils  to  read.  Unless  our  pupils  are  of  mature  years,  we 
should  not,  after  the  beginning-book,  plunge  them  into  Xeno- 
phon  and  Homer,  but  should  give  them  fables,  short  stories, 
and  biographies  in  prose,  in  poetry  short  poems  and  complete 
passages  from  longer  ones,  grading  the  matter  read  according 
to  the  abihty  of  the  students.  Young  pupils  can  not  keep  up 
their  interest  in  long  works,  the  subject-matter  of  which  is  too 
far  beyond  them,  but  will  read  with  zest  short  bits  which  can 
be  finished  in  a  few  lessons  at  most. 
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If  some  such  plan  as  this  were  followed,  the  college  entrance 
requirements  would  have  to  be  changed,  but  both  teachers 
and  pupils  would  gain  thereby.  The  pupils  would  take  more 
interest  in  Greek  in  the  preparatory  school,  and  when  they  en- 
tered college,  having  a  much  better  hold  on  the  language,  they 
would  not  need,  as  at  present,  to  spend  much  time  in  drill  on 
the  elements.  They  would  be  able  to  read  with  much  greater 
ease  and  rapidity,  so  that  in  the  aggregate  we  should  not  lose 
appreciably  in  the  amount  of  literature  read.  When  students 
find  that  they  can  really  read  Greek  they  will  see  that  it  is  not 
dead  but  living,  not  in  the  spoken  word,  but  on  the  living 
pages  of  the  great  thinkers — the  philosophers,  historians, , 
dramatists,  poets — of  glorious  Greece. 

'  Hamilton  Ford  Allen 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 


IV 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MATHEMATICS  OX 
SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY  ^ 

A  discussion  of  the  influence  exerted  by  mathematics  on 
scientific  discovery  is  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time. 
It  sometimes  seems  to  be  the  case  that  the  progress  of  invention 
is  measured  by  the  progress  of  mathematical  investigation; 
and  the  view  has  been  exprest  that  this  is  one  of  the  real 
phenomena  of  our  time,  and  a  direct  consequence  of  the  great 
scientific  activity  of  the  last  century  having  led  to  the  collec- 
tion of  all  the  rich  surface  ore  and  rendered  the  mining 
operations  of  mathematics  necessary  for  further  development. 
It  is  well  worth  inquiry  how  far  this  is  a  true  statement  of 
the  case. 

Are  the  surface  nuggets  of  scientific  discovery  becoming 
rarer?  Before  the  answer  to  this  question  can  be  given,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  gold  thus  collected  is  of  two 
kinds.  There  is  invention  which  adds  to  the  common  stock 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  invention  which  g^ves  immediately 
the  ability  to  add  to  the  material  resources  of  civilization — 
that  is,  purely  scientific  invention  and  purely  engineering 
invention.  Despite  the  occasional  overlapping  of  these  two 
forms  of  invention,  there  is  a  real  distinction  between  them, 
and  where  this  distinction  is  plain  we  should  suggest  that 
the  answer  to  the  above  question  is  negative  in  the  one  case 
and  affirmative  in  the  other.  Surface  nuggets  of  the  purely 
scientific  variety  certainly  do  seem  to  be  getting  more  scarce, 
but  purely  practical  discoveries  are  to  be  found  just  as  fre- 
quently now  as  in  the  past,  without  any  more  considerable 
equipment  of  apparatus  than  is  afforded  by  the  increased  per- 
fection of  mechanical  facilities.    There  are,  however,  a  grow- 

'  Reprinted  from  the  Engineering  Supplement  of  the  London  Times, 
January  19,  1910. 
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ing  number  of  inventions  which,  while  they  have  immediate 
practical  interest,  are  based  on  scientific  foundations,  and  for 
the  discovery  of  these  the  mining  operations  of  mathematical 
analysis  are  found  to  be  increasingly  necessary. 

The  invention  of  the  steam  engine  is  an  instance  of  purely 
engineering  enterprise — it  owed  almost  nothing  to  scientific 
knowledge,  and  like  Topsy  just  "  growed."  The  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  heat  flow  and  heat  transformation  which  we 
now  possess  has  undoubtedly  aided  its  development,  but  to 
its  original  invention  and  to  the  overcoming  of  the  difficulties 
of  operation  science  brought  and  could  bring  little.  The  rise 
of  the  gas  engine  occurred  in  a  more  educated  age,  and  "  the- 
ory "  was  able  to  predict  the  direction  in  which  success  lay 
and  in  which  it  was  eventually  achieved ;  in  this  instance  mathe- 
matical investigation  has  been  of  real  service  to  practical 
invention.  Again,  railways  at  their  inception  asked  little  of 
scientific  assistance,  but  the  Brennan  mono-rail  of  today  could 
not  exist  but  for  the  useful  aid  of  mathematical  prediction 
in  proportioning  its  many  parts.  This  leads  to  a  very  im- 
portant consideration.  Huxley  used  to  say,  somewhat  dis- 
paragingly, of  the  "  mathematical  mill,"  that,  after  all,  what 
you  got  out  of  it  was  only  what  you  had  first  put  in.  In  a 
sense  this  is  true,  but  the  statement  takes  no  account  of  the 
operation  of  the  important  factor  "  time."  There  is  nothing 
hidden  or  occult  in  even  the  highest  flights  of  mathematical 
analysis,  and  there  is  no  magic  about  it.  It  is  only  a  reasoned 
form  of  deduction,  written  in  a  convenient  kind  of  shorthand. 
Any  piece  of  mathematical  work  could  be  written  out  as  a 
complete  deductive  argument  in  ordinary  words,  but  the  ex- 
pansion of  space  would  be  such  that  a  page  of  mathematics 
might  fill  a  big  volume  of  "  prose."  This  kind  of  intellectual 
shorthand  has  its  chief  use  in  the  saving  of  time;  a  whole 
series  of  deductive  arguments  and  conclusions  can  be  worked 
out  and  applied  in  one-thousandth  part  of  the  time  they  would 
otherwise  require.  A  difficulty,  'it  is  true,  sometimes 
arises  because  the  mathematician,  owing  to  the  necessity 
for  making  assumptions,  etc.,  can  not  always  put  the  right 
mixture  into  his  "  mill,"  and  other  people  may  then  use  the 
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ground-up  product  as  if  it  were  the  genuine  article.  The 
remedy  for  such  a  mistake  as  this  is  of  course  a  sufficient 
discrimination  in  applying  the  theoretical  investigations  of 
other  workers. 

In  the  engineering  world — ^physics  we  shall  deal  with  pres- 
ently— the  great  use  of  mathematics  is  the  shortening  of  the 
time  taken  in  perfecting  invention.  Immediately  a  new  mem- 
ber has  to  be  added  to  a  delicate  mechanism,  a  whole  series 
of  actions  and  reactions  of  parts  upon  one  another  is  in- 
volved, and  for  ultimate  success  it  is  essential  that  the  whole 
should  work  together.  Mere  trial  and  error  might  take  years 
of  time  and  more  money  than  the  whole  invention  would 
be  worth,  but  by  the  right  use  of  mathematics  a  prediction 
can  be  made  of  the  relative  proportions  which  the  parts  should 
bear  to  one  another.  In  this  way  the  field  of  search  is  greatly 
narrowed  and  the  time  taken  in  searching  lessened  in  pro- 
portion. The  extent  to  which  mathematics  is  capable  of 
exact  prediction  depends  entirely  upon  the  precision  with 
which  the  problem  to  be  studied  can  be  stated  in  mathematical 
language.  It  is  the  greater  ability  of  the  engineers  of  today 
to  translate  their  problems  into  this  language  that  has  led 
to  the  increasing  number  of  successful  inventions. 

The  chief  public  feature  of  the  recent  movement  for  a  re- 
form in  the  method  of  teaching  mathematics  has  been  the 
abolition  of  the  Senior  Wranglership  at  Cambridge.  But,  im- 
portant as  this  change  is,  much  has  altered  that  is  still  more 
vital.  The  spirit  that  animated  the  old  system  of  mathematical 
instruction  at  Cambridge  has  had  its  day  and  is  gone,  giving 
place  to  one  which  is  in  sympathy  with  the  real  problems  of 
life.  Other  centers  of  instruction  have  followed  this  lead, 
and  not  a  few  were  in  advance  of  it.  It  naturally  happens 
in  consequence  that  the  mathematical  equipment  of  present-day 
science  students  is  of  much  more  assistance  to  them  in  their 
investigations  than  was  the  instruction  which  the  previous 
generation  received,  and  we  hope  that  the  output  of  Kelvins 
and  Maxwells  will  be  increased  accordingly. 

Modern  inventors  know  that  the  proportioning  of  the  parts 
of  their  mechanisms  one  to  another  in  almost  any  new  in- 
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vention  will  bring  into  play  nearly  every  scientific  law  known 
to  the  educated  engineer;  and  in  many  cases  the  range  of 
dimensions  thruout  which  success  is  even  possible  is  so  small 
that  the  older  method  of  trial  and  error  would  be  useless  as 
a  means  for  ascertaining  the  correct  relationship  of  parts, 
so  that  the  very  existence  of  the  invention  is  at  least  as  much 
due  to  the  inventor's  mathematical  ability  as  to  any  other. 
As  regards  those  discoveries  and  inventions  which  are  of 
practical  use  in  the  world  of  engineering,  the  answer  to  our 
problem  is  therefore  that  it  is  just  as  possible  as  ever  it  was 
for  new  discoveries  to  be  made  without  the  aid  of  either 
science  or  mathematics.  But,  in  order  to  work  them  out 
properly  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  time  and  effort,  the 
use  of  mathematics  is  always  desirable,  and  sometimes  abso- 
lutely essential  to  success. 

Coming  now  to  pure  science,  one  can  not  but  be  struck  with 
the  apparent  ease  with  which  such  men  as  Tyndall  and  Far- 
aday, during  the  nineteenth  century,  produced  one  scientific 
discovery  after  another  without  the  necessity  for  mathematical 
assistance,  altho  the  latter  seems  to  have  had  a  premonition 
of  the  growing  importance  of  correlating  physics  and  mathe- 
matics, as  he  urges  Tyndall  in  a  letter  to  put  his  results  into 
a  form  in  which  they  could  be  handled  by  the  mathematician; 
and  we  find  the  invention  of  such  instruments  as  the  telescope, 
the  microscope,  the  spectroscope,  the  polariscope  all  owing 
little  or  nothing  to  mathematical  assistance.  To  these  instru- 
ments might  be  added  the  galvanic  cell,  the  Wimshurst  ma- 
chine, the  telegraph  instrument,  and  many  others,  all  dis.- 
covered  without  mathematics. 

During  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  sciences  of 
geology,  biology,  and  chemistry  were  almost  entirely  non- 
mathematical.  But  a  great  change  is  at  hand.  Geology,  by 
its  recently  discovered  association  with  radio-activity,  has  come 
slowly  under  the  influence  of  mathematical  prediction  and 
analysis.  We  seem,  indeed,  to  be  within  range  of  the  possi- 
bility of  calculating  the  age  of  rocks  from  a  measurement 
of  the  amount  of  their  radio-activity  and  of  their  chemical 
composition.     Should  it  prove  possible  in  this  way  to  range 
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the  rocks  in  the  order  of  their  age,  the  whole  study  of  geology- 
will  be  transformed.  In  a  similar  way  the  age  of  fossil  bones 
may  prove  to  be  ascertainable  and  a  new  basis  given  to  the 
study  of  biolog}-.  Indeed,  biolog}',  by  reason  of  this  new  re- 
search and  of  the  brilliant  statistical  work  of  Karl  Pearson 
in  the  field  of  heredity  and  evolution,  almost  promises  to 
become  a  branch  of  applied  mathematics.  Chemistry  is  re- 
ceiving a  new  constitution  from  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  and  the 
school  of  workers  he  has  instructed  at  Cambridge — instruction, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  of  a  largely  mathematical  nature.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  narrate  the  experience  of  one 
who  attended  his  lectures  in  Cambridge  at  the  time  when  these 
matters  were  trembling  on  the  verge  of  discovery.  The  mathe- 
matical work  was  of  the  boldest  and  most  pioneer  type  possi- 
ble. Often  the  trail  was  lost  and  a  fresh  trail  struck  which 
it  was  hoped  would  prove  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  old  one; 
leaps  had  frequently  to  be  made,  but  the  lecturer,  with  the 
fine  instinct  of  a  pioneer,  brought  his  little  band  safely  to  the 
desired  goal,  and  no  more  than  experiment  was  needed  to 
verify  the  predictions  thus  made,  as  in  point  of  fact  it  very 
commonly  did. 

In  the  work  of  pure  science,  therefore,  it  must  be  considered 
that  mathematics  is  growingly  important.  It  first  became  im- 
portant in  astronomy,  where  its  field  was  immensely  widened 
by  the  great  Newton,  leading  to  its  crowning  success  in  the 
discovery  of  Neptune  by  Leverrier  and  Adams.  The  next 
great  success  was  in  electricity,  where  Clerk  Maxwell,  by  his 
brilliant  mathematical  instinct,  was  able  to  predict  the  existence 
of  those  electric  waves  in  the  ether  which  now  form  the  basis 
of  wireless  telegraphy.  Its  latest  achievements  are  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  chemical  atom,  by  radio-active  action,  into  thou- 
sands of  corpuscles,  and  the  endowment  of  physicists  with 
such  infinitely  delicate  analytical  apparatus  that  fragments  of 
matter  millions  of  times  smaller  than  the  smallest  hitherto 
recognizable  can  now  be  measured  and  traced  thru  the  most 
complicated  transformations.  At  the  moment  it  offers,  in  con- 
junction with  spectrum  analysis,  the  prospect  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  in  which  one  substance  becomes  converted 
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into  another,  with  a  corresponding  simphfication  of  the  list 
of  the  "  elements."  Mathematical  work  is  therefore  increas- 
ingly important  and  growingly  productive  in  leading  to  scien- 
tific discovery.  The  scientific  country  may  be  said  to  have 
now  been  roughly  surveyed  almost  all  over,  and  the  compara- 
tively simple  equipment  of  the  scientific  pioneer  of  the  past 
must  be  aided  by  the  more  powerful  mathematical  methods 
of  analysis  which  are  now  available. 

In  engineering  it  is  not  so.  Invention  can  still  proceed 
by  the  old  methods.  Thus  the  invention  of  the  aeroplane 
owes  little  to  scientific  knowledge.  Indeed,  almost  the  first 
fruit  of  the  splendid  work  of  the  Wrights  is  a  complete  re- 
vision of  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  air  pressure  on 
moving  surfaces.  On  the  other  hand,  now  that  the  frame- 
work of  the  invention  is  secured,  scientific  knowledge  can  be 
applied  mathematically  to  fill  in  the  details  of  the  scheme, 
and  so  hasten  materially  the  introduction  of  flying  apparatus 
as  near  perfection  as  is  the  modern  motor-car. 

An  old  controversy  is  known  to  have  existed  between  scien- 
tific men  and  engineers  as  to  which  were  the  pioneers  and 
which  the  followers.  There  is  less  life  in  the  argument  now 
that  so  many  engineers  are  scientific  men  and  so  many  scientific 
men  delight  to  play  at  being  engineers.  The  truth  is  that 
neither  science  nor  practise  is  essentially  the  pioneer,  since  the 
by-product  of  the  one  forms  the  raw  material  for  the  other. 
The  unexpected  behavior  of  some  new  mechanism  provides 
the  starting-point  for  a  discovery  by  the  man  of  science,  whose 
theoretical  work  in  turn  frequently  forms  the  basis  of  some 
new  engineering  development. 


V 


DIFFERENT  COURSES  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

There  has  been  going  on  for  years  a  persistent  eflfort  to 
enrich  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  New  studies  have 
been  introduced  and  new  materials  have  been  continuously 
added  to  all  branches,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  we  now 
have  a  congested  course  of  study.  So  overcrowded  has  the 
curriculum  become,  so  overshadowed  by  details  and  other 
considerations  are  those  portions  of  instruction  vital  and 
fundamental,  that  a  reorganization  and  simplification  of  the 
present  course  of  study  is,  at  least  in  large  cities,  imperative. 

The  elementary  course  of  study  may  be  simplified  by  the 
elimination  of  certain  branches  where  conditions  will  permit, 
by  the  selection  and  use  of  rich,  thought-provoking,  and  prac- 
tical topics,  by  the  revaluation  of  the  different  subjects,  and  by 
correlation.  Yet  perhaps  no  means  will  do  more  to  simplify 
the  present-day  curriculum  than  to  provide  different  courses 
of  study  for  the  elementary  school,  adapted  to  the  n^ds  of 
varying  districts  and  of  particular  groups  of  children. 

Differeivces  in  social  body 

The  modern  city  grows  in  two  ways,  by  the  acquisition  of 
individuals,  and  by  the  incorporation  of  small  places.  Any 
city  like  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  is  in  reality  a  union 
of  cities.  This  joining  of  various  communities,  however,  in 
no  wise  erases  differences  in  population,  in  interests,  and  needs. 
These  differences  are  brought  with  the  community  incorpo- 
rated to  become  parts  of  the  civic  life  and  social  body  of  the 
larger  whole. 

Not  only  is  the  modern  city  made  up  of  a  variety  of 
component  parts,  but  within  each  of  these  there  are  centers 
peculiar  to  themselves.     There  are  centers  of   foreign  pop- 
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ulation;  people  late  from  the  fatherland  struggling  for  a  live- 
lihood and  earnestly  seeking  to  master  a  new  language,  to 
understand  new  institutions,  and  to  adapt  themselves  to 
new  modes  of  social  intercourse  and  life.  There  are  centers 
of  industrial  and  commercial  workers, — strong,  earnest,  and 
persistent, — whose  incomes  are  limited  and  absorbed  on  the 
whole  in  the  maintenance  of  the  home  and  immediate  care  of 
the  family.  Again,  there  are  centers  of  the  more  prosperous 
who  have  an  increment  of  income  beyond  immediate  neces- 
sities, and  who  are  in  position  to  enable  their  children  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  educational  opportunities  pro- 
vided at  public  expense,  and  to  secure  for  them  additional 
educational  advantages. 

There  are  also  differences  in  the  needs  of  the  social  order, 
in  the  work  men  and  women  will  find  to  do.  The  social 
order  needs  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  teachers,  men  of 
science,  of  art,  and  officeholders,  but  it  takes  but  4  per  cent. 
of  the  breadwinners  of  our  country  to  do  all  the  professional 
work  of  society.  There  is  need  of  managers  for  all  lines 
of  industry  and  commerce  as  well  as  special  workers  in 
these  directions,  yet  relatively  few  find  employment  as  man- 
agers or  as  industrial  and  commercial  specialists,  at  most 
not  to  exceed  i  one  per  cent.  The  great  need  of  our  social 
order  is  for  industrial  and  commercial  workers,  that  is,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  world's  work  lies  in  the  everyday  pursuits, 
and  it  is  in  these  or  in  everyday  industrial  and  commercial 
activities  that  95  per  cent,  of  breadwinners  find  their  life's 
work  and  make  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  them. 

Differences  in  children 

As  in  the  social  body,  so  with  children  there  are  differences. 
These  may  be  characterized  as  internal  and  external.  Among 
the  internal  differences  are  those  in  interest,  taste,  and  capa- 
bility. The  intricacies  of  arithmetic  are  of  interest  to  some, 
the  heroic  and  human  in  literature  and  history  to  others, 
whereas  art  and  the  activities  of  drawing  and  manual  training 
call  strongly  to  others.     Some  children  take  readily  to  liter- 
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ary  and  academic  work,  others  to  science,  while  still  others 
are  gifted  with  artistic  ability  and  mechanical  skill.  The 
tastes  of  some  lead  them  toward  the  professions,  of  others 
toward  administrative  and  managing  vocations,  while  still 
others  have  a  bent  in  the  direction  of  industrial  pursuits  and 
commercial  activities.  Our  present  methods  of  determining 
interest,  taste,  and  ability  are,  to  be  sure,  crude,  still  we  are 
able  to  discern  with  reasonable  accuracy,  and  to  classify  chil- 
dren into  groups,  according  to  differences  in  inclination  and 
capacity. 

Among  the  external  differences  influencing  the  educational 
needs  of  children  are  the  immediate  conditions  without  the 
home  and  within  the  family.  Far  too  little  attention  has  thus 
far  been  given  to  the  influence  of  immediate  surroundings 
upon  educational  needs.  It  is  obvious  that  the  educational 
needs  of  the  child  in  a  district  where  the  streets  are  well 
paved  and  clean,  where  the  homes  are  spacious  and  sur- 
rounded by  lawns  and  trees,  where  the  language  of  the  child's 
playfellows  is  pure,  and  where  life  in  general  is  permeated 
with  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  America — it  is  obvious  that  the 
educational  needs  of  such  a  child  are  radically  different  from 
those  of  the  child  who  lives  in  a  foreign  and  tenement  section. 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  educational  needs  of  the  child, 
in  the  home  where  a  foreign  tongue  is  the  prevailing  language, 
where  the  parents  are  relatively  ignorant  of  American  customs, 
institutions,  and  ideals,  are  different  from  the  one  who  is 
born  of  American  parentage  and  absorbs  from  birth  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions  and  life. 

The  factor  making  the  greatest  external  difference  in  chil- 
dren, when  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  education, 
is  the  financial  status  of  the  home,  as  this  determines  for  a 
majority  their  educational  destination,  that  is,  whether  they 
are  to  complete  their  preparation  with  the  elementary  school 
or  will  go  on  to  the  high  school,  college,  and  university.  Not- 
withstanding education  is  public  and  free,  its  direct  cost  to 
the  parent  is  by  no  means  small,  and  in  homes  where  there 
are  several  children  it  becomes  burdensome.  Indeed,  so  great 
is  the  direct  cost  of  education,  and  so  great  is  the  economic 
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need  of  the  larger  number  of  homes,  that,  notwithstanding 
parents  often  make  sacrifices  to  keep  boys  and  girls  of  ex- 
ceptional capacity  at  school,  the  educational  life  of  the  major- 
ity of  children  must  culminate  at  the  time  they  can  legally 
join  the  ranks  of  wage-earners.  In  a  word,  the  majority 
of  children  are  destined,  by  reason  of  the  economic  status 
of  the  home,  to  terminate  their  education  with  the  elementary 
school,  and  it  is  only  the  minority  that  has  any  immediate 
hope  of  attending  the  high  school  and  college.  This  being 
true,  it  ought  to  be  apparent  that  the  needs  of  children,  des- 
tined to  terminate  their  school  education  with  the  elementary 
school,  are  very  different  from  children  so  situated  that  they 
may  continue  their  schooling  in  higher  institutions. 

Unity  in  elementary  education 

In  a  government  conceived  in  opposition  to  class  distinc- 
tion and  special  privilege,  and  dedicated  to.  the  principle  of 
equality  of  opportunity,  it  is  not  strange  that  our  system  of 
education  should  have  developed  as  a  unit,  the  kindergarten 
leading  to  the  elementary  school,  this  to  the  high  school,  the 
high  school  to  the  college,  and  the  college  to  the  university. 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  in  prescribing  one  course  of  instruction 
for  the  elementary  school  to  be  taken  by  all  regardless  of 
personal  interest  and  educational  destination,  that  it  was 
thought  equality  of  educational  opportunity  was  being  guar- 
anteed. 

With  the  development  of  the  materials  of  culture  and  the 
differentiation  of  the  professions,  there  has  come  a  differen- 
tiation of  courses  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  adapted 
to  the  needs,  inclinations,  and  capacities  of  different  groups 
of  students.  Dominated  from  above  a  variety  of  courses 
are  now  offered  in  our  high  .schools,  but  thru  all  the  years 
of  free  public  education  we  have  held  strenuously  to  the 
idea  that,  if  equality  of  opportunity  is  to  be  guaranteed,  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  school  must  be  alike 
for  all;  we  have  persistently  refused  to  extend  the  principle 
of  election  to  the  school  of  the  people. 

This  false  notion  of  securing  equality  of  opportunity  would 
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not  have  worked  out  so  badly  in  its  ultimate  results  had  the 
needs  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  school 
determined  its  course  of  study.  This,  however,  has  not  been 
the  case.  The  necessity  of  preparing  pupils  to  enter  the 
academic  school  above  has  been  the  largest  factor.  For  the 
improvement  in  professional  standards  and  the  raising  of 
admission  requirements  to  higher  institutions,  and  the  result- 
ing demand  that  pupils  know  more  and  be  better  prepared,  has 
reacted  upon  the  elementary  school  to  crowd  its  course  of 
study  to  the  limit,  to  make  it  more  and  more  literary,  to  make 
the  standards  of  the  elementary  school  more  and  more  in- 
tellectual. The  elementary  school  curriculum  of  today  is  in 
consequence  essentially  academic  in  its  character,  adapted 
primarily  to  children  of  strong  mental  capacity,  and  appeals 
primarily  to  children  of  bookish  tastes  and  inclined  to  the 
professions.  Instead  of  affording  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  to  all,  the  elementary  school  by  offering  but  one 
course  of  instruction,  and  this  of  a  literary  character,  serves 
the  interests  of  but  one  type  of  children  and  ignores  in  a 
measure  the  taste,  capacity,  and  educational  destination  of 
all  others,  and  of  those,  too,  whose  needs  are  imperative  and 
to  whom  the  future  holds  no  further  advantages.  In  a  word, 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  school  for  the  masses  and  afford 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  all,  has  become,  in 
a  large  sense,  a  preparatory  school  for  academic  institutions 
and  serves  well  the  interests  of  but  the  few. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  elementary  school,  feeling  its  obli- 
gation to  those  children  leaving  at  an  early  age  and  destined 
to  enjoy  no  further  educational  opportunities,  endeavored,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  adapt  itself  to  their  needs  and  capacities. 
This  would  have  been  well  had  sufficient  practical  instruction 
been  added  to  be  of  direct  aid  in  early  entrance  upon  in- 
dustrial pursuit.  But  this  was  impossible  so  long  as  all 
were  expected  to  take  the  same  course,  whether  looking  for- 
ward to  a  higher  academic  institution  or  to  the  factory  or 
shop.  Under  these  conditions  what  practical  work  was  in- 
troduced was  given  an  academic  coloring  and  tended  to  add 
still   further  to  an  overcrowded  academic  course  of  study. 
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Our  endeavor  to  have  a  unified  system  of  education  and  to 
secure  equality  of  educational  opportunity  thru  insisting 
that  all  take  the  same  course  of  elementary  instruction  has, 
therefore,  culminated  in  giving  the  elementary  school  a  com- 
plexity of  ends  to  be  attained  thru  the  same  means  and  in  a 
corresponding  complexity  in  the  means  or  the  course  of  study 
employed,  and  it  has  culminated  in  a  curriculum  of  a  strong 
academic  bias  and  poorly  adapted  to  the  interests,  tastes, 
capacities,  and  distinction  of  a  majority  of  elementary  school 
pupils. 

Need  of  different  elementary  school  courses 

That  the  elementary  school  may  in  reality  afford  equality 
of  educational  opportunity,  that  it  may  take  into  account  the 
differences  in  the  social  body  and  the  differences  in  children, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  distinction  be  made  between  the  work 
of  giving  children  the  rudiments  of  an  education  and  pre- 
paring them  for  a  higher  academic  institution,  and  the  work 
of  giving  children  the  fundamentals  of  an  education  and  fitting 
them  for  early  entrance  upon  life-pursuit,  and  there  is  need 
that  separate  courses  of  instruction  be  provided  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  different  purposes. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  of  doing  this  dual  work  of 
the  elementary  school.  First,  an  option  may  be  offered  in 
all  grades  between  two  courses,  one  designed  for  children 
who  purpose  to  continue  their  schooling,  the  other  adapted 
to  the  interests  and  needs  of  children  who,  from  choice  or 
necessity,  expect  to  complete  their  education  with  the  grades. 
A  second  means  is  to  provide  one  course  of  study  in  the  first 
four  grades  for  all  children,  and  to  offer  an  option  in  the 
four  grammar  grades  between  two  courses,  the  one  designed 
for  those  going  on,  and  the  other  for  those  expecting  to  attend 
no  other  school.  A  third  means,  supplementary  to  the  sec- 
ond, is  to  organize  elementary  industrial  schools  as  separate 
centers  of  instruction  and  to  provide  a  course  of  study,  half  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  more  practical  portions  of  the  funda- 
mental academic  branches,  and  the  other  half  to  industrial 
studies  and  activities. 
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The  second  of  these  suggestions  is  to  be  tried  in  Cleveland 
this  year.  Two  courses  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  four 
grammar  grades:  the  one  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children 
of  literary  taste  and  going  on  to  the  high  school,  the  other 
to  the  needs  of  children  looking  to  early  entrance  upon  life- 
pursuit.  This  second  course  is  to  be  rendered  flexible  so 
as  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  districts  and  groups  of 
children  thru  permitting  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  of 
time  that  may  be  given  to  the  several  studies,  and  may  be 
installed  at  the  option  of  the  principal  with  the  consent  of 
the  superintendent,  but  the  selection  of  this  course  to  be 
optional  with  the  parent. 

The  third  suggestion  is  to  be  embodied  in  an  elementary 
school  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  more  than  thirteen  years 
of  age  and  not  below  the  sixth  grade.  The  course  will  be 
two  years  in  length,  consisting  of  two  types  of  work :  academic 
and  industrial,  and  the  time  of  the  school  will  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two.  This  school  will  interest  boys  and 
girls  to  whom  the  regular  course  is  unduly  literary  and  who 
are  not  interested  in  bookish  things,  and  it  will  also  interest 
those  whose  economic  condition  requires  them  to  leave  school 
early  to  become  wage-earners. 

The  academic  studies  comprise :  English,  arithmetic,  and 
geography-histor}'.  The  English  will  consist  of  spelling, 
writing,  reading,  literature,  and  composition.  The  arithmetic 
will  include  accounts  and  shop  problems.  The  geography- 
history  will  deal  with  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  political 
phases  of  our  national  development  as  well  as  municipal 
studies. 

On  the  industrial  side  the  course  will  include,  for  boys, 
bench  work  in  wood  and  sheet  metal,  freehand  drawing  and 
design,  and  mechanical  drawing;  for  girls,  sewing  and  gar- 
ment-making, cooking  and  household  arts,  freehand  drawing, 
design,  and  construction.  Thruout  the  work  will  be  made 
intensely  practical  and  be  given  a  direct  industrial  and  com- 
mercial turn. 

These  optional  courses  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren who  will  probably  attend  no  other  schools  should,  how- 
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ever,  by  no  means  lead  educationally  into  a  blind  alley.  They 
should  give  such  place  to  the  essentials  of  the  three  R's  and 
so  emphasize  neatness,  thoroness,  and  accuracy  in  industrial 
and  commercial  work  that  the  child  completing  such  a  course 
would  be  admitted  to  manual  training  or  technical  high  schools 
and  be  able,  by  doing  a  certain  amount  of  literary  work  in 
addition,  to  gain  entrance  to  an  academic  high  school. 

It  is,  then,  as  we  believe,  by  some  such  differentiation  of 
the  work  of  the  elementary  school  and  some  such  differentia- 
tion of  its  courses,  that  the  elementary  school  will  in  reality 
afford  to  all  equality  of  educational  opportunity,  will  be  able 
to  adjust  its  work  to  the  needs  of  different  districts  and  to 
the  tastes,  capacities,  and  destination  of  different  groups  of 
children,  and  that  a  thoro  simplification  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion will  be  made  possible. 

William  H.  Elson 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Frank  P.  Bachman 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


VI 


THE  PROPOSED  REMOVAL  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF 
GENEVA  TO  AMERICA  IN  1794 

There  is  no  nation  which  owes  more  to  Geneva  and  the 
illustrious  founder  of  its  college  than  the  United  States. 
On  the  recent  memorable  anniversary  we  joined  with  all 
nations  to  which  the  strong  influence  of  Calvin  went  in  the 
sixteenth  century  in  paying  tribute  to  his  college  and  the  great 
university  into  which  it  has  grown.  But  Geneva  on  her  part, 
we  are  sure,  is  also  grateful  to  us.  She  remembers,  as  we  re- 
member, that  her  university  might  today  be  ours  instead  of 
hers,  or  as  well  as  hers,  and  that  with  but  a  slightly  different 
twist  of  history  this  commemoration  might  as  properly  have 
been  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone.  It  is  not  stone  walls,  but  men,  that  make  a  university ; 
and  in  1794  the  men  who  constituted  this  renowned  institution, 
the  inheritors  and  custodians  of  its  great  traditions,  the  presi- 
dent and  essentially  the  whole  teaching  body  of  the  Academy 
of  Geneva,  stood  ready  to  transfer  themselves  from  Geneva 
to  the  new  American  republic.  They  were  more  than  ready, 
they  were  anxious.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  would 
have  secured,  in  Jefferson's  words,  "  the  whole  institution." 
Jefferson  believed  in  the  bargain.  Washington  did  not  be- 
lieve in  it;  and  the  College  of  Geneva  did  not  cross  the 
Atlantic.  We  are  glad  that  it  did  not;  but  we  are  glad 
that  when,  in  its  critical  hour  and  its  distress,  it  did  once 
contemplate  a  change  of  place,  it  was  to  us  that  it  thought  of 
coming. 

The  year  1789,  which  witnessed  at  once  the  inauguration 
of  the  American  Republic  and  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution,  was  the  most  pregnant  year  in  modern  history. 
It  was  almost  as  fateful  for  Switzerland  as  for  France  and 
the  United  States.     Everywhere  the  new  spirit  began  its  work; 
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and  in  the  years  immediately  following  there  was  a  French 
revolution  in  miniature  in  Geneva.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  brief  contemporary  account  of  it  so  important  as  the 
Authentic  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  late  rev- 
olution in  Geneva,  by  Francois  d'lvernois,  which  was  written 
in  London  in  August  and  September,  1794,  and  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  same  year.  Its  publication  so  quickly  at- 
tests the  deep  American  interest  in  the  event.  The  copy  which 
I  have  myself  read  is  the  identical  copy  which  was  in  the 
library  of  George  Washington.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  25 
pages.  It  is  one  of  ten  works  by  D'lvernois  in  Washing- 
ton's library,  many  of  them  inscribed  upon  the  title  page, 
"  From  the  author."  In  1795  D'lvernois  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  French,  .a  work  of  500  pages  upon  The  revolutions  in 
France  and  Geneva,  of  which  two  copies  "  from  the  author  " 
came  to  Washington's  library.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Rejections  on  the  war,  in  answer  to 
Madame  de  Stael's  Reflections  on  peace.  About  the  same 
time  he  published  his  well-known  work  upon  the  State  of  the 
finances  and  resources  of  the  French  Republic;  and  in  1798 
he  published  a  pamphlet  on  The  downfall  of  Sivitzerland , 
which  is  dated  at  St.  James's  Place,  London.  Few  men  in 
Geneva  had  been  more  active  than  D'lvernois  in  resisting  the 
violent  changes  in  1792,  when  Geneva  was  only  saved  from 
France  by  a  force  sent  from  Zurich  and  Berne;  he  boasts 
afterwards  of  being  one  of  three  or  four  to  whom  pardon 
and  restitution  were  refused.  We  find  him  at  one  time  in 
conference  at  Geneva  with  M.  G^net,  sent  there  from  Paris, 
"  the  same  person,"  he  says  in  his  Authentic  history,  "  who 
has  since  been  in  America," — which  latter  fact  Americans  do 
not  forget.  In  the  early  approaches  of  the  Directory  to  the 
citizens  of  Geneva  proposing  union  with  the  Great  Nation 
and  pledging  important  privileges  and  exemptions,  the  French 
authorities,  writes  D'lvernois,  "  had  given  the  greatest  so- 
lemnity and  publicity  to  their  promises  by  suspending  the 
standard  of  Geneva  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America." 

The  general  political  position  of  D'lvernois  is  well  indicated 
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by  a  brief  word  in  the  translator's  preface  to  his  Reflections 
on  the  war:  "  The  author  of  this  answer  to  Madame  de  Stael 
is  her  countryman,  and  well  known  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  late  transactions  at  Geneva.  The  same 
principles  which  led  him  in  early  life  to  exert  himself  in  de- 
fence of  the  mixed  constitution  of  his  native  country,  against 
aristocratic  encroachments,  on  a  late  occasion  induced  him  to 
take  the  same  active  part  in  resisting  the  attempt  to  substitute 
an  unlimited  democracy;  and  the  same  principles  liave  made 
him  a  zealous  admirer  of  the  British  Constitution."  His 
feeling  when  he  wrote  his  History  of  the  late  revolution  in 
Geneva,  in  1794,  appears  from  these  words  on  the  last  page: 
"  Geneva  is  lost  without  resource,  in  respect  to  religion,  to 
morals,  to  the  sciences,  to  the  fine  arts,  to  trade,  to  liberty, 
and,  above  all,  to  internal  peace." 

Here  was  an  ardent  patriot,  a  great  lover  of  Geneva,  in  an 
exile  to  which  no  end  could  be  seen,  hopeless  and  desperate. 
He  was  one  of  a  great  group  of  hopeless  and  desperate 
Genevan  scholars.  The  age  of  the  Genevan  revolution,  as  a 
recent  English  writer  has  well  said,  was  the  Augustan  age  of 
Genevan  literature  and  Genevan  science.  Some  of  the  mas- 
ter minds  stayed  in  Geneva,  but  many  fled  from  the  city.  Some 
held  high  office  under  foreign  governments.  Eminent 
Genevan  preachers  were  scattered  over  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  Denmark.  There  were  exiles  like  De- 
Lolme,  who  went  to  London,  where  he  wrote  his  famous  work 
on  the  British  constitution,  and  like  DTvernois  himself,  who 
went  to  Paris  and  to  London  also.  What  more  natural  than 
that  exiles  such  as  he,  and  his  fellow-scholars  who  remained 
in  Geneva,  should  at  such  a  time  cast  longing  eyes  over  the 
ocean  to  the  new  republic,  where  it  seemed  to  the  burdened 
men  of  Europe  that  all  their  high  dreams  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity  were  being  realized,  seriously,  sensibly,  and  in 
order?  Who  in  all  the  world  would  lend  such  men  such 
hospitable  ears  as  George  Washington,  John  Adams,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson?  Jefferson  had  known  DTvernois  in  Paris, 
and  had  great  respect,  we  read,  for  his  character  and  attain- 
ments; and  to  Jefferson  and  Adams  at  once,  in  1794,  came 
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D'lvernois's  remarkable  proposal.  It  is  fully  detailed  as  fol- 
lows in  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Washington,  written  from 
Monticello,  February  23,  1795: 

The  revolution  which  has  taken  place  at  Geneva  has  demolished  the 
college  of  that  place,  which  was  in  a  great  measure  supported  by  the 
former  government.  The  colleges  of  Geneva  and  Edinburgh  were  con- 
sidered as  the  two  eyes  of  Europe  in  matters  of  science,  insomuch  that 
no  other  pretended  to  any  rivalship  with  either.  Edinburgh  has  been 
the  most  famous  in  medicine  during  the  life  of  Cullen;  but  Geneva 
most  so  in  the  other  branches  of  science,  and  much  the  most  resorted  to 
from  the  continent  of  Europe,  because  the  French  language  was  that 
which  was  used.  A  Mr.  DTvernois,  a  Genevan,  and  a  man  of  science, 
known  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  that  republic,  has  proposed  the  trans- 
planting of  that  college  in  a  body  to  America.  He  has  written  to  me 
on  the  subject,  as  he  has  also  done  to  Mr.  Adams,  as  he  was  formerly 
known  to  us  both,  giving  us  the  details  of  his  views  for  effecting  it. 
Probably  these  have  been  communicated  to  you  by  Mr.  Adams,  as 
DTvernois  desired  should  be  done;  but,  lest  they  should  not  have  been 
communicated,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  doing  it.  His  plan,  I  think, 
would  go  to  about  ten  or  twelve  professorships.  He  names  to  me  the 
following  professors  as  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  embrace  the  plan : 

Mouchon,  the  present  President,  who  wrote  the  Analytical  Table  for 
the  Encyclopaedists,  which  sufficiently  proves  his  comprehensive  science. 
Pictet,  known  from  his  admeasurement  of  a  degree,  and  other  works, 
professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  His  brother,  said  by  M.  DTvernois 
to  be  also  great.  Senebier,  author  of  Commentaries  on  Spallanzani, 
and  of  other  works  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Meteorology;  also  transla- 
tor of  the  Greek  tragedians.  Bertrand  and  L'Huillier,  both  mathemati- 
cians, and  said  to  be  inferior  to  nobody  in  that  line,  except  La  Grange, 
who  is  without  an  equal.  Prevost,  highly  spoken  of  by  DTvernois. 
De  Saussure,  and  his  son,  formerly  a  professor,  but  who  left  the  college 
to  have  more  leisure  to  pursue  his  geological  researches  into  the  Alps, 
by  which  work  he  is  very  advantageously  known. 

Most  of  these  are  said  to  speak  our  language  well.  The  names  of 
Mouchon,  Pictet,  De  Saussure,  and  Senebier  are  well  known  to  me,  as 
standing  foremost  among  the  literati  of  Europe.  Secrecy  having  been 
necessary,  this  plan  had  as  yet  been  concerted  only  with  Pictet,  his 
brother,  and  Prevost,  who  knew,  however,  from  circumstances,  that  the 
others  would  join  them;  and  I  think  it  very  possible  that  the  revolution 
in  France  may  have  put  it  in  our  power  to  associate  La  Grange  with 
them,  whose  modest  and  diffident  character  will  probably  have  kept  him 
in  the  rear  of  the  revolutionary  principles,  which  has  been  the  ground 
on  which  the  revolutionists  of  Geneva  have  discarded  their  professors. 
Most  of  these  are  men  having  families,  and  therefore  M.  D'lvernois 
observes  they  cannot  come  over  but  on  sure  grounds.  He  proposes  a 
revenue  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  whole  institution;  and,  sup- 
posing lands  could  be  appropriated  to  this  object,  he  says  that  a  hundred 
Genevan   families  can   readily  be  found,  who  will  purchase  and  settle 
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on  the  lands,  and  deposit  for  them  the  capital  of  which  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  would  be  the  interest.  In  this  revenue  he  means  to  comprehend 
a  college  of  languages  preparatorj-  to  the  principal  one  of  sciences,  and 
also  a  third  college  for  the  gratuitous  teaching  of  reading  and  writing 
to  the  poor. 

It  was  about  three  months  before  the  date  of  this  letter  of 
Jefferson's  to  Washington  that  D'lvernois's  proposal  had  been 
received.  John  Adams,  then  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  received  a  letter  from  D'lvernois  at  the  same  time 
with  Jefferson,  and  at  once  laid  the  matter  before  Washing- 
ton. Washington's  letter  to  Adams,  returning  the  papers 
submitted,  is  dated  November  15,  1794;  and  in  it  Washington 
says: 

The  picture  drawn  of  the  Genevese  is  really  interesting  and  affecting. 
The  proposition  of  transplanting  the  members,  entire,  of  the  University 
of  that  place  to  America,  with  the  requisition  of  means  to  establish  the 
same,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  considerable  emigration,  is  important; 
requiring  more  consideration  than  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  I  am  able  to  bestow  on  it.  That  a  National  University  in  this 
country  i»  a  thing  to  be  desired  has  always  been  my  decided  opinion; 
and  the  appropriation  of  ground  and  funds  for  it  in  the  Federal  City 
have  long  been  contemplated  and  talked  of;  but  how  far  matured,  or 
how  far  the  transplanting  of  an  entire  Seminary  of  Foreigners,  who 
may  not  understand  our  language,  can  be  assimilated  therein  is  more 
than  I  am  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  upon — or  indeed  how  far  funds 
in  either  case  are  attainable. 

While  Adams  and  Washington  were  considering  the  mat- 
ter in  Philadelphia,  Jefferson  was  active  about  it  at  Monti- 
cello.  In  Jefferson's  mind  this  splendid  scheme  of  D'lvernois 
must  have  awakened  echoes  of  the  ambitious  project  of  the 
Chevalier  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  a  few  years  earlier.  Oues- 
nay  was  one  of  the  enthusiastic  young  Frenchmen  who  came 
over  to  America  to  serve  in  the  war  of  the  revolution ;  and,  to 
strengthen  the  relations  between  France  and  America,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  founding  an  academy  in  America,  with  pro- 
fessors from  Europe,  the  French  language  and  culture  of 
course  dominating.  He  succeeded  in  raising  by  subscription 
in  America  for  his  academy  60,000  francs;  and  the  corner- 
stone of  a  building  was  actually  laid  in  Richmond,  Va., 
in  1786.  The  published  list  of  foreign  associates  embraces 
the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  French  scholars  of  the 
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time,  together  with  representative  EngHshmen;  and  among  the 
supporters  is  named  Thomas  Jefferson,  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  at  Paris.  Among  the  associates 
of  the  Richmond  Academy  we  find  M.  Pictet,  "  citoyen  de 
Geneve,"  probably  the  same  with  whom  Jefferson  afterwards 
(in  1803)  corresponded  with  reference  to  removal  to  Virginia. 
Jefferson  says  that  he  met  some  of  these  Swiss  professors  in 
Paris.  "  Undoubtedly,"  says  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams, 
whose  researches  in  this  field  were  of  such  high  value. 
"  it  was  in  that  polished  circle  of  learned  men,  within  which 
Quesnay  and  Jefferson  moved,  that  the  latter's  ideas  of  uni- 
versity education  began  to  take  cosmopolitan  form."  The  ap- 
proach of  the  French  revolution  involved  Quesnay's  brilliant 
scheme  in  ruin.  But  the  building  which  he  founded  in  Rich- 
mond was  the  place  where  the  Virginia  convention  in  1788 
ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  when  Jef- 
ferson in  1794  received  DTvernois's  proposal  for  transplant- 
ing the  Academy  of  Geneva  to  America,  it  must  have  stirred 
his  memories  of  Quesnay's  Richmond  academy. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  Geneva  and  its  Academy  to 
the  United  States  at  the  period  under  survey,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  remember  also  Albert  Gallatin,  who,  born  in  Geneva 
in  1761,  entered  its  famous  Academy  as  a  student  in  the  very 
year,  1775,  that  our  Revolution  began,  was  graduated  in  1779, 
and  the  next  year  came  to  the  Uiiited  States,  where  he  was 
destined  to  become  one  of  our  foremost  citizens  and  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  international  men.  "  To  a  higher  de- 
gree than  any  American,  native  or  foreign  born,  unless  Frank- 
lin, with  whose  broad  nature  he  had  many  things  in  common," 
says  his  biographer,  Mr.  Stevens,  "  Albert  Gallatin  deserves 
the  broad  title,  aimed  at  by  many,  reached  by  few,  of  Citizen 
of  the  World."  Gallatin's  family  was  for  generations  one 
of  the  first  in  Geneva.  Five  Gallatins  were  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  republic;  many  were  prominent  in  the  Church; 
and  some  were  professors  and  rectors  of  the  Academy.  Albert 
Gallatin  was  in  close  relationship  with  the  Pictets  of  Geneva, 
who  are  referred  to  in  this  paper.  In  a  letter  written  by 
Gallatin  in  1847  ^o  Eben  Dodge,  published  in  Gallatin's  Writ- 
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ings  (vol.  ii,  p.  638),  we  have  one  of  the  best  existing  accounts 
of  the  organization  and  general  life  of  the  Academy  at  the 
time  when  he  was  a  student  there,  as  well  as  a  graphic 
picture  of  Geneva  society  at  the  time.  Many  distinguished 
foreigners  from  Germany  and  England  were  then  coming 
to  Geneva  to  finish  their  education.  '*  Besides  these,"  writes 
Gallatin,  "  there  were  some  from  America,  amongst  whom  I 
may  count  before  the  American  Revolution  those  South  Caro- 
linians, Mr.  Kinloch,  William  Smith — afterwards  a  distin- 
guished member  of  Congress  and  minister  to  Portugal — and 
Colonel  Laurens,  one  of  the  last  who  fell  in  the  War  of 
Independence.  And  when  I  departed  from  Geneva  I  left 
there,  besides  the  two  young  Penns,  proprietors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Franklin  Bache,  grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Johan- 
not,  grandson  of  Dr.  Cooper  of  Boston,  who  died  young. 
Now,  amongst  all  those  foreigners  I  never  knew  or  heard 
of  a  single  one  who  attended  academical  lectures.  It  was  the 
Genevese  society  which  they  cultivated,  aided  by  private 
teachers  in  every  branch  with  whom  Geneva  was  abundantly 
supplied." 

The  interest  of  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper  of  Boston  here  referred 
to,  whose  grandson,  young  Johannot,  was  at  school  in  Geneva 
at  the  time  when  Gallatin  left  for  America,  had  been  secured 
for  Gallatin  upon  his  coming  to  America  by  Mile.  Pictet. 
Dr.  Cooper  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  influential 
citizens  of  Boston,  and  his  influence  secured  for  Gallatin 
the  permission  to  teach  French  at  Harvard  College,  in  which 
occupation  he  remained  for  about  a  year.  The  winter  of 
1784-5  he  spent  at  Richmond,  Va. :  this  was  the  very  period, 
it  will  be  noticed,  of  Quesnay's  activity.  Gallatin  was  already 
corresponding  with  his  friends  in  Geneva  about  a  large  Swiss 
emigration  to  this  country;  and  in  this  connection  begins  the 
history  of  his  own  long  identification  with  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  log  cabin  on  the  Monogahela  was  the  beginning 
of  New  Geneva.  He  was  so  long  silent  in  the  woods  that 
his  friends  in  Geneva  were  alarmed,  and  Jefferson,  then  our 
minister  at  Paris,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jay  for  information.  This 
was  Jefferson's  first  knowledge  of  one  destined  to  become 
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his  conspicuous  political  associate,  admirer,  and  friend,  one 
with  whom  he  so  frequently  conferred  upon  his  scientific  and 
educational  schemes.  At  the  time  of  Jefferson's  corrrespond- 
ence  with  D'lvernois,  Gallatin  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  and  on  the  eve  of  his  election  to  Congress. 
Ten  years  before,  we  find  him  sending  his  regards  to  D'lvernois 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Badollet.  His  letter  to  Badollet, 
written  at  Philadelphia,  December  29,  1794  (see  Henry 
Adams's  Life  of  Gallatin,  p.  144),  shows  his  familiarity  with 
the  correspondence  of  D'lvernois  with  Jefferson  and  Adams 
and  his  own  relation  to  D'lvernois's  plans  for  Swiss  emigra- 
tion to  America.  His  interest  is  referred  to  by  Borgeaud 
in  his  History  of  the  University  of  Geneva  (p.  612),  which 
gives  the  fullest  reference  to  the  general  subject  which  I 
have  found  in  the  recent  works  of  Genevan  scholars.  Galla- 
tin's love  for  Geneva  remained  warm  to  the  end  of  his  life; 
and  early  in  1815,  after  his  services  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  we  find  him  visiting  his  youthful  home  after 
the  crowded  thirty  years.  He  left  only  one  reference  to  a 
visit  that  must  have  stirred  within  him  such  deep  feelings; 
he  said  that,  as  he  approached  Geneva,  calm  as  his  nature 
was,  his  calmness  deserted  him.  Geneva  was  proud  of  him 
and  paid  him  the  highest  honor.  How  peculiarly  qualified 
Gallatin  was  to  appreciate  a  proposition  like  that  of  D'lvernois 
appears  from  his  relation  in  his  later  life  to  the  scheme  for  the 
founding  of  a  national  university  at  New  York,  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  to  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  He  was  for  a  generation  the  chief  per- 
sonal bond  between  Geneva  and  America. 

The  results  of  Jefferson's  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Geneva 
professors  are  stated  in  a  letter  from  him  to  D'lvernois,  dated 
at  Monticello,  February  6,  1795. 

Your  proposition  for  transplanting  the  college  of  Geneva  to  my  own 
country  [he  says]  was  too  analogous  to  all  my  attachments  to  science  & 
freedom,  the  first-born  daughter  of  science,  not  to  e.xcite  a  lively  interest 
in  my  mind,  and  the  essays  which  were  necessary  to  try  it's  practicability. 
This  depended  altogether  on  the  opinions  and  disposition  of  our  State 
legislature,  which  was  then  in  session.  I  immediately  communicated 
your  papers  to  a  member  of  the  legislature,  whose  abilities  &  zeal  pointed 
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him  out  as  proper  for  it,  urging  him  to  sound  as  many  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  legislature  as  he  could,  &  if  he  found  their  opinions 
favorable,  to  bring  forward  the  proposition ;  but  if  he  should  find  it 
desperate,  not  to  hazard  it;  because  I  thought  it  best  not  to  commit 
the  honor  either  of  our  State  or  of  your  college,  by  an  useless  act  of 
eclat. 

He  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  warmth  with  which  many  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  had  listened  to  the  proposition,  but  of 
the  practical  considerations  of  language,  expense,  and  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  large  plan  to  the  small  population,  which 
finally  determined  all  against  it.     For  his  own  part  he  says : 

I  should  have  seen  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  establishment  of 
such  a  mass  of  science  in  my  country,  and  should  probably  have  been 
tempted  to  approach  myself  to  it.  by  procuring  a  residence  in  it's 
neighborhood,  at  those  seasons  of  the  year  at  least  when  the  operations 
of  agriculture  are  less  active  and  interesting. 

Continuing,  he  laments  the  circumstances  which  had  sug- 
gested the  emigration. 

r  had  hoped  [he  says]  that  Geneva  was  familiarized  to  such  a 
degree  of  liberty,  that  they  might  without  difficulty  or  danger  fill  up  the 
measure  to  its  maximum;  a  term  which,  though  in  the  insulated  man 
bounded  only  by  his  natural  powers,  must  in  society  be  so  far  restricted 
as  to  protect  himself  against  the  evil  passions  of  his  associates,  &  con- 
sequently them  against  him. 

This  thought  he  develops  at  length,  and  concludes : 

But  I  have  been  insensibly  led  by  the  general  complexion  of  the 
times,  from  the  particular  case  of  Geneva,  to  those  to  which  it  bears  no 
similitude.  Of  that  we  hope  good  things.  Its  inhabitants  must  be  too 
much  enlightened,  too  well  experienced  in  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
undisturbed  industry,  to  tolerate  long  a  contrary  state  of  things.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  hear  that  their  government  perfects  itself,  and  leaves  room 
for  the  honest,  the  industrious  &  wise;  in  which  case,  your  own  talents, 
&  those  of  the  persons  for  whom  you  have  interested  yourself,  will, 
I  am  sure,  find  welcome  and  distinction.  My  good  wishes  will  always 
attend  you. 

Jefferson  sent  his  letter  for  D'lvernois  to  Adams,  to  be 
forwarded,  returning  the  letter  from  D'lvernois  to  Adams 
himself,  which  the  latter  had  sent  him  to  read.  His  own 
distance  from  any  seaport,  and  the  convenience  of  Adams's 
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position,  would,  Jefferson  hoped,  excuse  his  committing  the 
letter  to  Adams's  care;  and  from  Adams  the  disappointing 
message  went  its  way  to  D'lvernois  and  the  anxious  pro- 
fessors at  Geneva. 

But  Jefferson  did  not  rest  here  in  his  endeavor  to  render  a 
service  to  these  Geneva  scholars,  which  he  felt  would  also 
prove  a  conspicuous  service  to  scholarship  and  education  in 
the  young  republic.  He  knew  that  Washington  was  deliber- 
ating on  the  purpose  to  which  he  should  apply  certain  shares 
in  the  Potomac  and  James  river  companies,  the  disposition  of 
which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Virginia  assembly 
in  recognition  of  his  services  in  promoting  communication 
with  the  West.  Washington  had  asked  him  to  think  about  it; 
and  he  now  thought  about  it  very  actively  in  connection  with 
the  Geneva  proposition.  He  remembered  that  Washington 
had  thought  the  endowment  of  some  academic  institution  the 
best  application  of  the  money;  and  he  wrote  to  him,  in  the 
letter  of  February  23,  1795,  just  after  his  discouraging  letter 
to  D'lvernois :  "  Should  you  have  finally  decided  in  favor  of 
this,  a  circumstance  has  taken  place  which  would  render  the 
present  moment  the  most  advantageous  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, by  giving  to  it  in  the  outset  such  an  eclat  and  such  solid 
advantages  as  would  ensure  a  very  general  concourse  to  it  of 
the  youths  from  all  our  States,  and  probably  from  the  other 
parts  of  America  which  are  free  enough  to  adopt  it."  He 
then  outlines  to  him  D'lvernois's  proposal  for  "  the  transplant- 
ing of  the  college  of  Geneva  in  a  body  to  America,"  as  given 
above,  adding  various  suggestions  as  to  how  the  plan  would 
have  to  be  supplemented  and  changed  to  meet  American  needs. 
Especially  he  felt  that  there  should  be  a  professor  of  agri- 
culture, and  that  this  professor  should  come  from  no  country 
but  England.  "  Indeed,  I  should  mark  Young  as  the  man  to 
be  obtained."  All  these  things,  however,  were  "modifica- 
tions to  be  left  till  their  arrival  here."  As  D'lvernois  had 
desired  his  proposition  to  be  made  to  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  had  there,  he  said,  first  submitted  it.  Failing  there, 
he  now,  without  D'lvernois's  knowledge,  turned  to  Washing- 
ton, feeling  that  the  latter  would  never  again  have  so  fortunate 
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an  opportunity  to  apply  the  revenues  whose  best  use  they  had 
been  considering  together.  The  new  institution  might  be 
established  in  a  part  of  Virginia  near  enough  to  the  new 
federal  city  "to  be  viewed  as  an  appendage  of  that,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  two  objects  would  reflect  usefully  on  each 
other."  M.  D'lvemois  had  written  that  the  professors  would 
keep  themselves  disengaged  till  the  ensuing  spring,  waiting 
an  answer;  but  a  determination  should  be  arrived  at  as  soon 
as  possible  and  communicated  to  M.  D'lvemois,  then  in  Lon- 
don, lest  the  discouraging  letter  he  had  already  sent  should 
throw  the  parties  into  other  engagements. 

Washington's  reply  to  Jefferson's  letter,  which  had  been 
delayed  in  transmission,  was  dated  at  Philadelphia,  March  15, 
1795.  "  My  mind,"  he  writes,  "  has  always  been  more  dis- 
posed to  apply  the  shares  in  the  inland  navigation  to  the  Poto- 
mac and  James  rivers,  which  were  left  to  my  disposal  by  the 
legislature  of  Virginia,  towards  the  endowment  of  a  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States,  than  to  any  other  object."  In 
pursuance  of  this  idea,  he  had  recently  made  certain  definite 
propositions  to  the  commissioners  of  the  federal  city  for  co- 
operation toward  such  a  foundation  in  the  new  capital. 

Hence  [he  continued]  you  will  perceive  that  I  have  in  a  degree 
anticipated  your  proposition.  I  was  restrained  from  going  the  whole 
length  of  the  suggestion  by  the  following  considerations.  1st,  I  did 
not  know  to  what  extent  or  when  any  plan  would  be  so  matured  for  the 
establishment  of  an  university,  as  would  enable  any  assurances  to  be 
given  to  the  application  of  M.  D'lvemois.  2d,  the  propriety  of  trans- 
planting the  professors  in  a  body  might  be  questioned  for  several  reasons; 
among  others,  because  they  might  not  be  all  good  characters,  nor  all 
suflBciently  acquainted  with  our  language.  And  again,  having  been  at 
variance  with  the  levelling  party  of  their  own  country,  the  measure 
might  be  considered  as  an  aristocratical  movement  by  more  than  those 
who,  without  any  just  cause  that  I  can  discover,  are  continually  sounding 
the  bell  of  aristocracy.  And,  3d,  because  it  might  preclude  some  of  the 
first  professors  in  other  countries  from  a  participation,  among  whom 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in  Scotland,  in  this  line,  might 
be  obtained.  Something,  but  of  what  nature  I  am  unable  to  inform  you, 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  Adams  to  M.  D'lvemois.  Never  having  viewed 
my  intended  donation  as  more  than  a  part  of  the  means  that  were  to 
set  this  establishment  afloat,  I  did  not  incline  to  go  too  far  in  the 
encouragement  of  professors,  before  the  plan  should  assume  a  more 
formal   shape,  much  less  to  induce  an  entire  college  to  migrate.     The 
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enclosed  is  the  answer  I  have  received  from  the  commissioners ;  from 
which,  and  the  ideas  I  have  here  expressed,  you  will  be  enabled  to  decide 
on  the  best  communication  to  be  made  to  M.  D'lvernois, 


In  conclusion,  Washington  spoke  more  definitely  than  he 
had  hitherto  done  of  his  idea  of  a  national  university. 

The  plan  I  contemplate  is  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  the 
youth  of  this  country  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  education  (where  too 
often  principles  and  habits  unfriendly  to  republican  government  are 
imbibed,  and  not  easily  discarded)  by  instituting  such  an  one  of  our 
own  as  will  answer  the  end,  and  associating  them  in  the  same  seminary 
will  contribute  to  wear  off  those  prejudices  and  unreasonable  jealousies 
which  prevent  or  weaken  friendships  and  impair  the  harmony  of  the 
Union. 


We  thus  owe  to  this  proposal  of  the  College  of  Greneva  to 
migrate  to  America  a  memorable  definition  by  Washington  of 
his  purposes  and  motives  in  his  effort  to  found  a  national  uni- 
versity; as  we  doubtless  owe  much  stimulation  to  the  thoughts 
which,  working  on  in  Jefferson's  fertile  mind,  made  him  by 
and  by  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

What  further  communication  Jefferson  made  to  D'lvernois, 
or  whether  he  made  any,  we  do  not  know.  We  do  know 
that  the  College  of  Geneva  did  not  move  to  America.  We  are, 
I  repeat,  glad  of  it;  we  are  glad  that  its  life  has  been  identified 
with  no  place  but  the  beautiful  and  historic  city  where  Calvin 
planted  it.  But  it  is  indeed  an  interesting  fact  that  at  one 
critical  moment  in  its  life  we  might  have  had  it  for  the  ask- 
ing. Had  we  taken  it,  another  college  would  certainly  by  and 
by,  when  better  weather  came,  have  been  organized  at  Geneva; 
and  presently  the  controversy  as  to  which  was  the  true  col- 
lege of  Calvin  would  have  been  as  interesting,  and  perhaps  as 
bitter,  as  the  controversy  four  centuries  before  as  to  whether 
the  true  Pope  were  at  Avignon  or  Rome.  We  in  America 
should  have  maintained  stoutly  that  ours  was  the  true  one; 
and  the  international  result  of  the  presence  of  the  University 
of  Geneva  as  an  element  in  the  great  American  national  uni- 
versity of  Washington's  dreams  is  a  subject  for  fascinating 
speculation.     We  should  certainly  be  sorry  had  we  checked  or 
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hindered  the  glorious  development  of  Calvin's  college  from 

the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  time  of  the  recent  great 

commemoration.     We  can  not  claim  that  we  were  saved  from 

it  by  our  magnanimity.    We  were  saved  from  it  by  our  youth, 

our  poverty,  and  the  common-sense  of  George  Washington. 

Edwin  D.  Mead 
Boston,  Mass. 


VII 
EDUCATION  IN  CUBA 

A  hundred  years  ago  Spanish  America  had  been  liberally 
endowed  by  Spain  with  at  least  higher  institutions  of  educa- 
tion. Cuba  was,  however,  an  exception;  for  until  about 
that  time  Cuba  had  in  all  ways  been  neglected  by  the  mother 
country  on  account  of  the  broader,  more  inviting  fields 
of  adventure  and  conquest  offered  by  the  greater  mainland 
colonies,  as  Peru  and  Mexico.  Education  especially  suffered. 
The  rich  or  well-to-do  only  received  an  education;  the  people 
none.  The  few  schools  were  mainly  of  the  Church,  and 
teaching,  high  or  low,  was  in  the  hands  of  friars  or  parish 
priests,  as  in  Spain  in  the  Middle  Ages.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  university  was  practically  the  only  es- 
tablished institution  of  education. 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  some  faint 
governmental  effort  to  improve  and  establish  primary  educa- 
tion. This  continued  desultorily  thru  two-thirds  of  the  cen- 
tury. It  was,  however,  wholly  inadequate,  plainly  formal, 
and  without  real  interest.  The  few  schools  thus  opened  were 
poor,  weak,  lifeless  things  that  naturally  gave  little  result  in 
general  education.  They  were  unpopular,  the  teachers  miser- 
able, poverty-stricken,  and  without  standing.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century  these  schools  were  found  by  Captain- 
General  Concha  to  accomplish  almost  nothing.  The  instruct 
tion  with  which  students  were  then  coming  from  them 
to  the  university  led  this  officer  to  establish  the  provincial 
"  Institutos  de  Segunda  Ensefianza,"  a  sort  of  high  school 
or  college  intermediate  between  the  common  schools  and  the 
university,  and  together  with  these  constituting  a  graded 
scheme  of  education.  This  was  a  great  advance.  Unfortu- 
nately it  hardly  became  more  than  a  scheme,  for  it  had  no 
more  than  been  put  in  effect  when  there  supervened  the  period 
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of  revolutions  that  practically  put  a  stop  to  all  educational 
work  until  the  end  of  the  century.  During  that  period  some 
educational  plans,  orders,  or  laws  were  put  forth  and  on  paper 
a  thousand  schools,  the  Institutos,  and  the  university  were 
running;  but  nothing  effective  in  education  was  really  being 
done.  The  country  was  too  much  otherwise  occupied.  The 
university,  at  the  end,  had,  indeed,  a  large  attendance — five 
to  eight  hundred ;  but  as  it  had  continued  to  accept  and  graduate 
the  ill-prepared  students  of  the  common  schools,  young  men 
with  almost  no  basis  of  an  education,  it  had  brought  upon 
itself  the  reputation  of  being  largely  a  "  title-mill.*'  It  turned 
out  hundreds  of  "  doctors  "  of  all  kinds,  and  Cuba,  even  more 
than  the  United  States,  became  the  victim  of  degreed,  diplo- 
maed ignoramuses. 

Altogether  it  may  be  said  there  never  was  in  Cuba  under 
Spain  anything  like  popular  education.  The  people  were 
illiterate.  There  was,  in  the  words  of  a  Cuban,  "  a  law  but 
never  a  system  of  education,"  and  there  had  been  in  teaching 
but  one  great  name, — Luz  Caballero ;  in  educational  law  one, — 
Captain-General  Concha. 

The  first  American  intervention  brought  to  Cuba  her  first 
educational  awakening.  Education  is  with  Americans  a  na- 
tional hobby.  Whenever,  for  whatever  cause,  a  people  has 
come  under  our  national  tutelage,  our  first  thought  and  pains 
have  been  to  put  them  to  school.  We  had  done  so  with  negro 
and  Indian,  and  we  did  so  now  with  redoubled  zeal  and 
energy  with  Cubans.  Great  appropriations  were  made,  new 
orders  and  laws  put  forth.  It  was  to  be  a  veritable  revolution. 
In  a  few  months  the  wretched,  inefficient,  merely  nominal 
schools  of  Spain's  regime  were  made  real,  equipped,  and 
trebled  in  number.  A  complete  system,  taken  from  the  school 
laws  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  was  established,  and  under  zealous, 
disinterested  American  officials,  put  in  effective  operation 
thruout  Cuba.     Its  essential  features  were  : 

1.  Payment  of  all  costs  from  the  national  treasury. 

2.  Participation  of  the  people  in  school  matters  thru  local 
boards  and  superintendents  elected  by  the  people. 

3.  Like  participation  of  the  government  thru  the  Secretary 
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of  Public  Instruction  (a  cabinet  officer),  a  General  Commis- 
sioner, a  General  Superintendent,  and  six  Provincial  Superin- 
tendents of  education  appointed  by  the  general  government. 

4.  Technical  and  administrative  inspections.  The  superior 
school  age  limit  was  at  once  raised  from  nine  to  fourteen 
years,  a  mighty  jump.  Normal  and  summer  schools  were 
established.  Some  two  thousand  five  hundred  teachers  had 
to  be  and  were  improvised.  Textbooks  were  provided  by 
translation  from  the  English.  The  university  and  the  pro- 
vincial Institutos  were  reorganized,  reestablished,  enlarged, 
better  equipped,  and  put  upon  a  more  modern  and  practical 
basis.  The  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  a  mere  workshop 
under  Spain,  was  made  an  effective  technical  school  where 
young  men  could  really  learn  a  mechanical  trade.  Special 
courses  and  schools,  English  for  any  who  desired,  drawing 
and  modeling  for  artists,  cutting  and  sewing  for  girls,  and 
other  special  courses  were  made  a  part  of  the  system. 

Having  revolted  against  the  old  Spanish  order  of  things, 
the  people  of  Cuba  met  all  this  with  tremendous  enthusiasm, 
too  much  in  fact,  as  a  child  with  a  new  toy. 

That  with  so  many  innovations  and  radical  changes  the 
whole  was  able  to  be  put  in  operation  seems  mainly  due  to 
the  energy  and  determination  of  two  men,  General  Leonard 
Wood  and  Lieutenant  Matthew  E.  Hanna,  U.  S.  Army,  Gov- 
ernor-General and  Commissioner  of  Education,  respectively,  of 
Cuba.  The  latter  especially,  going  far  beyond  all  mere 
official  duty,  by  his  untiring  patience,  tact,  and  zeal,  won  the 
good  will  and  cooperation  of  Cubans.  Traveling  almost  con- 
tinually at  great  pains  and  inconvenience  over  the  whole  island, 
he  visited  the  remotest  places  and  districts,  instructing  and 
making  enthusiastic  public,  teachers,  and  pupils  alike.  He 
left  in  his  work  a  record  that  can  hardly  again  be  equaled. 
At  the  end  of  his  administration  of  three  years,  his  depart- 
ment was  able  to  make  f>erhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
creditable  showing  in  all  Cuba's  exhibit  at  the  Buffalo  Exposi- 
tion. No  American,  of  all  that  then  or  afterward  labored 
for  Cuba,  came  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  Cuban  people. 
To  them  he  will  hereafter  stand  with  their  own  Luz  Caballero. 
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His  work  and  personality,  more  perhaps  than  anything  else 
American  in  Cuba  in  this  generation,  brought  Cuba  nearer 
to  America. 

He  left  his  system  working. 

Among  Spanish-speaking  peoples,  education  has  always  been 
scholastic  in  character,  abstract,  theoretical,  and  unpractical. 
It  does  not  look  to  the  life  or  business  of  the  student,  but 
addresses  itself  rather  to  culture  as  its  final  object,  for  effect, 
for  the  prestige  of  learning,  but  little  to  the  development  of 
character.  It  is  regarded  as  an  "  accomplishment,"  not  as  a 
weapon  in  the  struggles  of  life.  It  uses  dogma  rather  than 
appeal  to  intelligence.  It  is  individualist,  not  national  or 
popular.  Its  tendency  is,  therefore,  to  care  for  the  higher  and 
to  neglect  the  common  branches ;  to  fill  the  universities  and  to 
abandon  the  schools.  Such,  in  fact,  were  it  and  its  effects  in 
Cuba.  Being  so  little  practical,  it  ruled  and  kept  out  almost 
everything  in  manual,  mechanical,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
training,  when  in  fact  these  constituted  Cuba's  greatest  need. 
Down  to  Spain's  last  day  in  Cuba  there  was  but  the  beginning 
of  one  little  school  in  the  line  of  practise  or  application,  the 
School  of  Arts  and  Trades  before  mentioned. 

The  main  and  highest  effect  of  all  the  innovations  and 
changes  introduced  by  the  first  American  intervention  would 
have  been  to  change  this  Spanish  view  and  habit  of  education 
to  the  more  modern,  progressive,  and  practical  American  one, 
— that  education  should  be  popular,  not  individualist ;  a  means, 
not  an  end;  practical,  not  ideal;  that  it  should  prepare  men 
for  the  work  of  their  lives,  not  be  aimed  mainly  at  public 
effect.  This,  done,  would  have  been  great  accomplishment. 
The  seed  of  it  the  first  intervention  did,  indeed,  sow  and  see 
germinate  and  begin  to  grow;  but  that  intervention  lasted 
too  short  a  time  to  protect  and  nourish  the  new  system  to 
permanent,  sure,  and  lasting  development. 

When  the  Americans  withdrew  from  Cuba,  the  new  system, 
now  without  the  support  of  those  who  had  established  and 
knew  how  to  operate  it,  and  coming  in  conflict  with  the  old 
fixt  ideas  and  habits  of  the  country,  yielded  at  point  after 
point,  to  the  extent  in  a  few  years  of  being  almost  over- 
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whelmed.  This  was  perhaps  to  have  been  expected  for  a  long 
list  of  reasons. 

The  changes  had  been  very  sudden  and  violent.  The  Cubans 
knew  little  of  administration.  The  new  system  was  very 
republican  among  a  people  by  history,  inheritance,  tradition, 
and  genius,  monarchic.  It  had  been  besides  impossible  to 
completely  adapt  the  Ohio  law  to  Cuban  conditions.  The 
Cuban  central  government  could  be  given  little  voice  in  the 
management  of  schools  and  still  preserve  republicanism  in  the 
law.  The  Cuban  citizen  gave  up  not  one  cent  directly  in  taxes 
for  the  schools;  yet  thru  the  election  of  a  local  school  board 
he  in  fact  controlled  in  school  matters.  This  was  obligation 
without  rights  on  the  side  of  the  government  and  rights  with- 
out obligation  on  the  side  of  the  citizen,  an  illogical  condition 
sure  by  itself  to  result  in  a  worse.  Further,  we  gave  them  an 
overdose.  There  is  no  people  that  has  like  faith  or  approxi- 
mately like  faith  with  us  in  school  education  as  a  cure  for  every 
human  defect,  individual,  national,  or  racial.  We  prescribed 
it  in  too  great  quantity  in  succession  to  Indian,  Negro,  Filipino, 
and  Cuban,  with  the  same  result  in  every  case, — the  patient's 
stomach  turned. 

The  Ohio  school  system,  then,  piecemeal  in  half  a  dozen 
years  in  Cuba,  from  poor  administration,  lack  of  adaptation 
or  opposition,  lost  its  vigor  and  application.  Hours  of  work 
and  requirements  of  competency  were  relaxed,  teachers  and 
officers  allowed  to  grow  careless,  school  censuses  and  elec- 
tions neglected,  personal  and  family  influence  allowed  to 
creep  into  appointments,  compulsory  attendance  dropt,  pol- 
itics of  the  most  virulent  and  partizan  type  and  small  graft 
finally  seized  upon  and  bore  down  the  whole  system. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  Cuba  to  go  back  a  course,  working 
over  anew  for  herself  her  system,  and  better  adapting  it  to 
the  genius,  form  of  government,  and  state  of  advancement 
of  her  people.  Nothing  else  will  accomplish  education,  not 
more  money — the  state  now  spends  $4,000,000  annually  in 
education — nor  other  officers,  nor  the  granting,  however 
much,  of  what  different  communities  think  they  should  have. 
General  reform  and  adaptation  are  the  need,  and  the  greatest 
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lies  in  the  law  and  working-  of  the  boards  charged  with 
the  management  of  local  school  affairs.  "  The  force  of  law," 
says  Elihu  Root,  "  is  in  the  public  opinion  that  prescribes  it." 
It  is  to  be  doubted  that  in  Cuba  public  opinion  ever  prescribed 
a  board  of  education.  As  to  their  working-s,  "they  have," 
says  a  Cuban  writer  on  education,  "  contributed  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  schools  created  by  the  state.  .  .  .  Their 
appointment  of  teachers  has  not  been  founded  upon  the  com- 
petency or  professional  history  of  the  latter;  it  has  been 
the  work  of  caprice  or  arbitrariness  .  .  .  nepotism  and 
favoritism  with  all  their  attendant  immoralities."  These 
boards  being  composed  often  of  illiterate  men  and  almost 
always  of  partizans  in  friendship,  family,  or  politics,  under- 
standing little  of  the  requirements  of  law,  and  so  in  a  chronic 
state  of  disorganization  and  discord,  their  decisions  command 
neither  respect  nor  obedience.  They  seem  to  breed  only  pro- 
test and  complaint. 

The  abuse  of  politics  in  school  matters  will  probably  not 
be  lasting,  but,  as  with  other  peoples,  correct  itself  with  ex- 
perience. But  the  Spanish  races'  striking  and  characteristic 
lack  of  respect  and  unrestrained  jeering  at  everything  that 
does  not  derive  its  being  and  authority  from  some  source 
esteemed  higher  than  just  common  men,  already  doing  much 
to  hurt  Cuba's  republican  school  system,  will  probably  long 
continue  a  troublesome  and  inimical  factor  in  Cuban  educa- 
tion. 

Unlike  us  in  the  United  States,  in  Cuba  there  is  no  color 
line.  White,  black,  and  yellow,  European,  African,  and 
Asiatic,  attend  the  schools,  institutes,  and  university,  and  work, 
play,  and  sit  together  in  still  unbroken  accord.  There  is  some 
little  hesitation  when  it  comes  to  the  color  of  the  teacher; 
yet  it  is  hardly  serious.  Most  strongly  put,  the  whites  prefer 
white  teachers;  that  is  about  all.  The  question  rarely  crops 
above  the  surface,  as  out  of  some  four  thousand  teachers, 
three  hundred  only  are  emphatically  negroes. 

Nor,  contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed,  does  the  question 
of  religion  ever  come  up  in  connection  with  the  schools. 
However  much  disturbed  by  revolutions,  politics,  and  other 
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things,  Cuba  has  never  been  torn  by  religious  differences. 
She  has  been  spared  that. 

Quite  remarkable  is  the  large  part  taken  by  women  in 
teaching.  They  constitute  three-fourths  of  all  the  teachers 
of  the  island.  Cuban  mothers,  however,  apparently  take  no 
part  or  public  interest  in  school  matters.  That  has  not  yet 
become  the  custom.  Among  the  pupils,  also,  girls  far  out- 
number boys.  Beyond  fourteen,  boys  drop  out  almost  en- 
tirely, and  Cuba  is  thus  educating  her  young  women  beyond 
her  young  men  and  perhaps  laying  the  basis  of  future  unequal 
pairing  and  of  consequent  marital  unhappiness,  at  least  upon 
the  side  of  women. 

.  .  .  For  play,  exercise,  and  breathing  spaces  there  are 
almost  no  provisions,  and  growing  children  suffer  from  lack 
of  room  for  movement.  To  this  add  that  the  delicious,  easy, 
soothing  climate  does  not  conduce  to  exercise,  nor  in  Cuba 
does  the  body  prompt  thereto.  One  rarely  feels  the  desire  or 
physical  demand  for  movement  as  in  other  climates;  just  the 
reverse,  an  easy,  restful,  sweet  self-content  pervades  and  lulls 
the  body.  The  running  sports  and  outdoor  games,  there- 
fore, that  elsewhere  help  to  make  the  body  strong,  are  largely 
wanting  in  the  Cuban  schools,  and  we  see  in  consequence  a 
large  number  of  narrow-chested,  consumptive-looking  chil- 
dren. In  the  cities  some  effort  has  been  made  to  remedy 
this  lack  of  exercise  with  indoor  calisthenics,  but  the  effort 
only  serves  to  emphasize  its  own  pitifulness  and  the  general 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  the  condition. 
For  this  there  seems  no  hope  for  long.  It  is  itself  a  ques- 
tion of  education.  Commendably,  the  university  is  beginning 
to  lead  in  that  direction.  The  strong  address  made  last 
year  at  the  commencement  exercises  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Casuso 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  merits  the  attention  of  all  Cuba. 

But  the  most  significant  thing  in  all  Cuban  education  is 
the  wide  and  ever  wider-spreading  study  of  English.  Among 
Cuba's  two  million  people,  forty  thousand,  or  one  in  every  fifty, 
are  studying  English  in  some  way  in  school  or  out.  It  shows 
the  mental  trend. 

R.  L.  BULLARD 
Monterey,  Cal. 


VIII 

THE  PRECEPTORIAL  SYSTEM  AT 
PRINXETON  ^ 

This  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  preceptorial  system.  We  can 
look  at  it  and  assess  it  now  in  the  light  of  experience.  It  has 
past  the  experimental  stage,  but  the  period  of  experiment  thru 
which  we  have  carried  it  has  taught  us  many  things  with 
regard  to  its  proper  use  and  application  which  should  enable 
us  to  employ  it  hereafter  with  greater  confidence  and  in- 
telligence. 

It  is  not,  primarily,  a  system  of  instruction.  Its  chief 
object  is  not  efficient  teaching.  It  is  not  an  improved  class- 
room method  or  a  new  way  of  drill  to  keep  the  pupil  up  to 
his  tasks.  It  is  a  system  of  study,  primarily  intended  for  the 
reading  courses,  to  give  to  them  means  of  work  as  direct,  as 
simple,  as  individual  as  those  long  employed  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  sciences.  It  has  been  too  commonly  supposed  by  ob- 
servers, even  by  admiring  observers,  of  the  system  outside 
Princeton  that  it  is  its  characteristic  feature  that  teachers 
meet  their  pupils  informally  in  very  small  groups  for  intimate 
instruction.  That  is  not  the  fundamental  matter.  The  es- 
sence of  the  system  is  that  "  classes  "  and  classrooms  are 
done  away  with,  except  for  purposes  of  drill.  A  "  course  " 
does  not  consist  in  following  a  certain  teacher's  lectures  or 
in  "  getting  up  "  certain  texts  to  be  recited  in  class.  It  con- 
sists in  a  body  of  reading  such  as  any  mature  man  would 
naturallv  undertake,  whether  he  had  the  advantage  of  ex- 
perienced  guides  and  teachers  or  not,  if  he  wisht  to  make 
himself  master  of  a  certain  subject.  The  men  read  subjects; 
they  do  not  get  up  courses.  Lectures  are  supplementary,  ex- 
planatory, illustrative,  are  an  excellent  means  of  stimulation 

^  From  the  Annual  Report  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  of  Princeton 

University,  for  1909. 
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and  additional  exposition,  but  could  be  dispensed  with,  often 
have  been  dispensed  with,  without  materially  affecting  the 
processes  of  study  or  in  any  way  robbing  them  of  their  reality 
and  vitality.  Grown  men  who  have  ceased  to  be  schoolboys 
are  systematically  reading  great  subjects.  That  is  the  essen- 
tial and  central  fact  of  the  system.  It  is  not  a  new  method 
in  pedagogics. 

The  "  conferences  "  with  their  preceptors  to  which  the  men 
are  periodically  summoned  are  immensely  important,  but  they 
are  not  recitations  and  the  preceptors  are  not  coaches.  They 
are  not  teachers  meeting  their  *'  classes  "  in  small  "  divisions." 
They  meet  their  men  to  discuss  the  reading  they  have  done 
and  to  draw  out  its  various  significance,  by  comment,  by 
amplification  out  of  what  they  themselves  have  read,  by  mental 
exchanges  of  any  kind  that  may  prove  natural  and  serviceable. 
Their  object  is,  of  course,  to  see  that  the  men  have  actually 
done  the  reading  that  is  to  be  discust;  but  it  is  also  to  see 
that  they  have  understood  it,  to  render  them  counsel,  assistance, 
and  stimulation;  and  many  of  them  have  told  me  with  great 
pleasure  how  they  have  seen  their  men  grow  under  the  process, 
begin  to  think  for  themselves,  and  insensibly  learn  to  use 
books  naturally,  for  the  sake  of  their  contents,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  creditable  show  of  diligence  and  intelli- 
gence at  the  "  conference."  In  brief,  these  conferences  be- 
tween preceptors  and  small  groups  of  men  assigned  to  their 
guidance  (the  groups  range  in  number  from  two  to  six  men) 
is  a  method  of  associating  older  students  with  younger  upon 
as  natural  a  footing  as  possible. 

The  system  is  a  method  of  study,  but  also  a  method  of  close 
association  between  pupil  and  teacher.  Intimate  association, 
informal,  unforced,  natural,  is  the  only  certain  means  of  in- 
tellectual contagion.  A  rare  occasional  man  here  and  there 
may  spread  the  contagion  of  mind  and  spirit  which  is  the  real 
power  of  the  teacher  by  means  of  lectures  and  formal  class- 
room exercises,  if  he  be  a  man  of  exceptional  genius  and 
possess  a  personality  which  only  his  presence  and  speech  are 
needed  to  interpret;  but  the  rest  of  us  must  be  known  and 
sampled  in  some  everyday  fashion  of  constant  intercourse  to 
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be  felt  as  comrades  of  the  mind,  to  be  recognized  as  persons 
whose  influence  can  not  easily  be  shaken  off  or  forgotten. 
The  method  of  the  preceptorial  system  is  not  so  much  a  method 
of  instruction  as  a  method  of  association  and  influence.  This, 
and  no  formal  matter  of  the  number  in  a  conference  group, 
is  the  conception  which  is  of  its  essence. 

It  is  a  process  of  study  which  is  meant  to  be  a  means, 
not  so  much  of  instruction,  as  of  intellectual  development. 
If  it  fails  of  becoming  that,  it  is  a  mere  improvement  in 
pedagogic  method,  worth  while,  no  doubt,  but  no  great  matter. 
It  has  not  failed  of  becoming  a  means  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment among  us.  Our  preceptors  are,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, men  of  unusyal  parts  and  of  unusual  personality.  They 
make  themselves  felt  as  men,  as  intellectual  guides,  as  original 
thinkers  and  independent  students  of  their  subjects,  and  often 
also  as  friends  and  enjoyable  companions.  If  they  were  not 
such  men,  vitality  and  reality  would  go  out  of  the  system 
at  once  and  it  would  have  no  real  significance  except  as  a 
means  of  keeping  men  at  their  tasks,  of  keeping  them  at  work 
between  examinations.  If  I  had  not  had  what  seems  to  me 
conclusive  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  preceptorial  con- 
ferences have  served  these  genuine  and  highest  purposes  of 
education,  I  would  feel  that  I  must  report  them  useful,  indeed, 
but  a  great  disappointment. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  full  and  satisfactory  use 
of  the  system  is  not  possible  in  all  studies  or  at  all  stages 
of  study.  At  the  outset  we  attempted  to  apply  it  somewhat 
indiscriminately  all  along  the  line,  in  studies  of  every  kind 
that  happened  to  lie  outside  the  laboratories,  wishing  rather 
to  ascertain  its  limits  by  actual  experience  than  by  premature 
theory.  And  we  have  ascertained  them.  That  is  exactly  the 
service  our  five  years  of  experience  has  rendered  us.  We  now 
see  pretty  clearly  where  it  is  applicable  and  where  it  is  not, 
where  it  can  be  applied  in  full  and  where  it  should  be  applied 
only  in  part,  or  only  in  a  modified  form.  That  is  what  en- 
titles me  to  say  that  it  has  past  its  experimental  stage. 

There  are  various  courses  given,  particularly  in  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years,  which  are  elementary  and  which  con- 
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sist  in  a  uniform  drill  in  certain  fundamental  principles  and 
processes :  the  courses  in  elementary  mathematics,  for  example, 
thru  which  all  the  younger  men  are  put,  and  the  courses  in 
Greek  and  Latin  composition.  Here  conferences  are  mean- 
ingless and  unsuitable.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  the 
men  should  meet  for  drill  in  small  classes,  in  order  that  the 
drill  may  reach  each  man  at  each  exercise;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  classes  should  be  as  small  as  preceptorial  groups. 
They  may  be  two  or  three  times  as  large  without  loss  of 
efficiency  and  particularity  in  the  teaching  and  may  be  con- 
ducted by  the  older  and  more  familiar  class  methods.  Most 
of  our  Freshmen  come  in  very  meagerly  provided  with  vocab- 
ularies in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  teaching 
of  the  first  year  must  be  devoted  to  familiarizing  them  with 
a  large  enough  number  of  the  words  most  used  in  the  writers 
they  are  to  read  to  enable  them  to  use  their  texts  -with  some 
freedom  and  pleasure.  This  teaching  is  also  obviously  of  the 
nature  of  drill  and  can,  my  classical  colleagues  believe,  be 
undertaken  in  some  simpler  way  than  we  have  hitherto  used 
under  our  new  system.  All  such  courses  fall  necessarily  under 
the  head  of  instruction,  not  under  the  head  of  education, — of 
intellectual  stimulation  or  development  or  of  initiation  into 
great  subjects. 

There  is  a  training,  too,  in  the  fundamental  general  prin- 
ciples of  a  subject  like  economics  which  can  be  given  in 
classes.  It  requires  only  clear  and  precise  definition  and  ex- 
position, deals  in  definitely  stated  propositions  which  con- 
stitute the  general  and  undisputed  ideas  of  the  subject,  need 
not  be  based  upon  excursive  reading,  and  is  suitable  to  be 
handled  by  lectures  and  fixt  in  the  minds  of  the  students  by 
formal  recitation.  Here,  again,  large  lecture  classes  and 
small  "  divisions  "  for  recitation  afford  as  suitable  and  efficient 
means  of  teaching  as  can  be  employed.  It  is  instruction  and 
must  be  systematically  organized  as  such. 

There  is  still  another  function  of  teaching  which  may  be 
called  explanation.  It  is  best  illustrated  by  an  example  taken 
from  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  Certain  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  that  Department  keep  definite  hours  in 
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easily  accessible  rooms,  usually  in  the  public  buildings  of  the 
university,  where  it  is  understood  that  they  may  be  consulted 
by  any  student  who  wishes  to  have  his  mathematical  work 
more  fully  explained  to  him  than  it  has  been  explained  in 
class,  difficult  points  cleared  up,  processes  made  plain  to  him 
which  he  has  not  fully  comprehended,  or  the  reason  of  which 
he  has  not  seen  at  all;  and  the  students  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  thus  afforded  them  ver}'  freely,  without  for- 
mal appointment.  The  classes  in  the  higher  mathematics 
are  for  the  most  part  small  enough  to  make  the  relations  of 
teacher  and  pupil  very  direct,  personal,  and  informal,  a 
veritable  preceptorial  relationship;  and  in  the  more  elementary 
classes  the  accessibility  of  the  instructors  at  certain  fixt  office 
hours  suffices  to  accomplish  all  that  preceptorial  conferences 
could  accomplish  in  so  formal  and  exact  a  science. 

It  is  outside  the  fields  of  drill,  formal  training,  and  occa- 
sional explanation  that  the  preceptorial  system  has  its  proper 
application  and  its  most  noticeable  and  admirable  results. 
In  the  reading  subjects,  and  after  the  elements  of  a  great 
subject  have  been  mastered,  it  serves  to  bring  out  by  its  inti- 
mate and  informal  processes  all  the  most  natural  and  fruitful 
methods  of  study;  serv-es  as  a  means  of  teaching  men  how 
to  read  and  think  for  themselves,  how  to  approach  g^eat 
subjects,  not  like  boys,  but  like  men;  throws  lads  as  they 
grow  more  thoughtful  into  close  association  with  men  who 
are  older  and  more  mature  and  whose  studies  have  touched 
them  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the  subjects  they  are  teaching; 
makes  for  independence,  maturity,  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. This  is  what  we  have  desired  and  what  we  are  accom- 
plishing. This  is  the  preceptorial  work  proper,  to  which  other, 
earlier  processes  are  fundamental  and  preparatory. 

Much,  of  course,  remains  to  be  desired.  The  system  has 
accomplished  no  revolution  in  human  nature;  and  it  has  not 
overcome  the  very  serious  impediments  which  exist  in  the 
present  competitive  social  structure  of  our  universities  or  in 
the  extraordinary  development  among  our  undergraduates  of 
activities  of  every  sort  which  absorb  their  attention  and  'divert 
their  energies  from  their  university  work.    Teacher  and  pupil 
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do  not  live  in  the  same  atmosphere.  Their  lives  are  separated 
and  contrasted  alike  in  kind  and  in  interest.  The  undergradu- 
ate lives  in  a  world  in  which  other  things  than  study  take 
precedence  of  it  as  if  of  course.  He  turns  aside  from  the 
things  which  chiefly  engross  him  to  have  a  brief  conference 
with  his  preceptor  about  reading  which  lies  remote  from  the 
ordinary  courses  of  his  thought.  And  his  preceptor  can  not 
be  his  companion  in  the  matters  which  constitute  his  life.  The 
one  lives  in  one  world,  the  other  in  another.  They  are  not 
members  of  the  same  family  or  of  the  same  social  organism; 
and  the  rivalry  between  the  life  and  the  work  of  the  student 
generally  results  in  the  victory  of  the  life.  If  that  life  does 
not  actually  absorb  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  it  does  absorb 
the  greater  part  of  his  thought  and  of  his  ambitions.  Under 
our  present  university  organization  the  preceptorial  system 
can  be  carried  only  to  the  borders  of  the  life  of  the  place,  not 
to  its  center;  and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  its  results,  admi- 
rable as  they  have  been,  must  disappoint  us. 

There  are  other  things,  too,  which  stand  in  the  way.  If 
you  look  into  any  one  of  the  departments  of  study,  you  will 
find  readjustments  of  the  curriculum  needed,  better  assign- 
ments of  reading,  a  larger  staff  necessary  to  do  the  work 
readily  and  well  and  in  its  true  spirit  and  freedom  from 
artificial  restraints.  But  these  difficulties  are  chiefly  adminis- 
trative and  can  be  gradually  overcome  as  we  study  the  matter. 
The  system  has  approved  itself  and  has  had  admirable  results. 
We  can  by  degrees  give  it  better  subject-matter,  better  rneans, 
and  full  ranks  of  teachers.  As  soon  as  possible  we  must  give 
it  also  an  atmosphere  to  breathe. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS 

Something  is  wrong  with  our  system  of  instruction  in  high 
schools.  If  there  were  not  something  wrong  somewhere,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  general  complaint  of 
teachers  that  pupils  lack  seriousness,  and  that  they  derive 
far  less  benefit  than  they  ought  to  derive  from  their  high> 
school  course. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  some  to  lay  the  blame  upon  conditions 
in  the  community.  Society  in  general  is  said  to  be  frivolous, 
to  be  grossly  material,  to  put  little  value  upon  intellectual  pur- 
suits. Others  say  that  athletics,  fraternities,  and  sororities, 
engrossing  social  interests  of  the  pupils  outside  of  school,  are 
responsible  for  the  attitude  of  pupils  toward  their  studies. 
One  group  of  educators  will  tell  you  that  our  pupils  are  dis- 
sipating their  energies  upon  modern  fads,  such  as  domestic 
science,  manual  training,  nature  study,  instead  of  concentrat- 
ing their  efforts  upon  the  old-fashioned  fundamental  courses; 
another  group  of  educators  is  equally  positive  that  our  present 
ills  are  due  to  our  efforts  to  maintain  a  medieval  course  of 
study  against  the  modern  tendency  toward  the  practical  and 
the  utilitarian.  Doubtless,  all  of  these  explanations,  the  some 
of  them  are  clearly  contradictory,  have  some  foundation  in 
fact.  Doubtless,  too,  no  remedy  that  can  be  applied  will  ever 
make  pupils  quite  so  earnest  and  studious  as  their  teachers 
would  like  them  to  be.  Boys  and  girls  will  never  see  things 
with  the  eyes  of  adults.  For  this  let  us  be  truly  thankful, 
since  the  freshness  and  spontaneity  of  youth,  "  the  genial 
sense  of  youth,"  render  the  children  immune  to  many  of  the 
mistaken  policies  of  their  elders. 
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But,  after  all  other  explanations  have  been  made,  there  is 
yet  one  of  which  little  has  been  said.  It  is  what  I  shall 
call  "  the  fallacy  of  classification."  We  have  in  the  schools 
pupils  of  all  grades  of  ability  and  interest,  and  we  classify 
them,  not  according  to  their  ability  and  interest,  but  according 
to  the  number  of  years  they  have  spent  in  school.  Then  we 
proceed  to  instruct  them  in  such  a  way  that  a  majority  may 
accomplish  enough  to  entitle  them  to  pass  into  the  next  grade. 
By  this  method  of  instruction  and  classification  a  positive 
injury  is  done  to  both  the  most  efficient  and  the  most  in- 
efficient in  the  class.  The  inefficient  are  asked  to  do  more 
than  they  are  able  to  do  and,  inevitably  and  naturally,  they 
fail  or  are  promoted  by  grace  into  a  grade  where  they  are 
still  more  unfit  for  their  tasks.  The  efficient  pupils,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  required  to  do  much  less  than  they  are 
able  to  do,  are  injured  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  they 
conceive  the  notion  that  life  is  easy  and  may  be  forced  to 
yield  them  rich  returns  with  little  effort,  or  retaining  their 
interest  and  ambition  for  a  time,  thru  a  disuse  of  their  powers, 
they  suffer  paralysis  and  atrophy. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  public  school  sys- 
tem, supported  at  great  expense,  failing  to  reach  two  im- 
portant classes  of  prospective  citizens, — the  weak  and  the 
strong.  It  is  clear  that  some  plan  ought  to  be  devised  whereby 
we  may  reach  all  who  come  to  us  to  prepare  for  citizenship. 

In  any  reclassification  that  may  be  made  we  must  try  to 
retain  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  group  system.  Even  if 
it  were  practicable  for  each  pupil  to  receive  individual  in- 
struction out  of  all  relationship  with  others,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  such  a  plan  would  be  wise.  The  stimulus  that  comes 
from  class  work  is  a  great  aid  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
Then,  too,  the  class  system  creates  in  a  pupil  democratic  feel- 
ing, the  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  his  group;  it  tends  to  break 
down  the  isolation  and  the  selfishness,  both  of  which  are 
strong  characteristics  of  the  young.  A  great  number  of  civic 
virtues  may  be  developed  by  the  daily  contact  which  the  group 
system  requires.     Such  advantages  must  not  be  surrendered. 

But  the  great  objection  to  the  present  plan  remains.     We 
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do  not  adjust  our  work  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual,  and 
we  can  not  do  so  while  we  are  forced  to  deal  with  pupils 
after  the  present  fashion.  The  English  universities  have  long 
recognized  the  difficulty  by  allowing  students  to  classify 
themselves  as  either  "  pass  "  or  "  honor  "  students.  We  can 
not,  of  course,  transplant  an  English  university  practise  into 
the  American  high  school.  The  age  of  our  pupils  and  the 
different  environment  would  prevent  that.  Too  many  of  our 
boys  and  girls,  I  fear,  would  be  in  the  "  pass  "  group  and  too 
few  in  the  "  honor  "  group.  But  we  can  accomplish  practically 
the  same  results  by  grouping  pupils  more  nearly  according 
to  their  ability  instead  of  grouping  them  according  to  their 
years  in  school. 

Most  high  schools  have  a  four-year  course.  Most  pupils 
enter  at  the  age  of  approximately  fourteen,  and  most  of  those 
who  are  graduated  are  approximately  eighteen  years  old.  At 
the  end  of  each  year  all  who  have  attained  the  minimum 
average  required,  pass  into  the  next  grade.  That  is  what  I 
call  *'  classifying  according  to  the  number  of  years  in  school." 
In  other  words,  it  is  "  passing  "  and  "  graduating  "  which  are 
the  incentives  to  students  under  this  plan.  If  a  pupil  can  not 
**  pass,"  he  drops  into  the  next  grade  or  he  drops  out  of 
school.  If  he  can  pass,  he  goes  into  the  higher  grade  and 
there  repeats  the  endeavor  of  the  year  before.  To  be  sure, 
he  may  "pass"  with  a  higher  average  than  some  one  else; 
he  may  have  learned  more  than  some  one  else;  but  he  may 
have  learned  far  less  than  he  ought  to  have  learned  with  his 
ability  and  natural  advantages.  This  last  is  the  important 
point  as  regards  superior  pupils :  they  may  have  learned  far 
less  than  they  ought  to  have  learned;  they  may  have  failed 
to  give  their  powers  the  exercise  their  powers  were  inwardly 
craving.  I  say  "  inwardly  craving,"  because  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  if  a  normal  boy  were  to  be  asked  whether  he 
wanted  to  do  more  work,  he  would  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
There  are  often  inward  cravings  for  exercise  which  we  do  not 
ourselves  recognize. 

In  a  similar  way  there  is  an  injustice  to  the  weaker  boys 
and  girls.     Altho  they  may  be  able  to  do  well  a  small  amount 
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of  work,  they  may  not  be  able  to  do  well  the  amount  required 
to  "  pass."  Consequently  they  must  fail.  In  my  opinion  such 
treatment  is  altogether  unfair.  It  does  not  give  the  pupil  a 
chance  to  do  what  he  can.  Life  does  not  treat  us  in  that 
fashion.  If  we  can  not  do  all  that  our  friends  and  neighbors 
do,  we  may  yet  do  something  and  find  our  little  something 
acceptable. 

The  present  plan  of  classification  is  wrong  because  it  is 
undemocratic.  Democracy,  as  I  understand  it,  requires  two 
things :  it  requires  that  able  leaders  shall  be  trained  to  a  high 
state  of  efficiency,  and  it  requires  that  every  one,  no  matter 
how  weak  he  may  be,  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  most  of  himself.  Are  we  not  failing  to  meet  both  of  these 
requirements  at  present?  Are  we  not  keeping  down  the 
prospective  leaders  to  the  level  of  ability  of  the  mediocre,  and 
are  we  not  depriving  the  prospective  followers  of  their  rights 
by  allowing  them  to  do  nothing  because  they  can  not  do  all? 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy?  First  of  all,  let  us  no  longer 
emphasize  "  passing "  and  '*  graduating,"  because  such  em- 
phasis gives  pupils  a  wrong  conception  of  their  tasks  and 
creates  a  condition  whereby  many  who  are  really  unworthy 
receive  the  conventional  stamp  of  approval.  To  "  pass  "  or 
to  "  graduate  "  may  mean  much  or  it  may  mean  little.  As 
teachers  we  must  not  encourage  the  presumption  of  pupils  and 
of  parents  who  profess  great  merit  merely  for  "  passing  "  and 
"  graduating,"  altho  those  honors  may  have  been  attained  only 
thru  the  indulgence  of  teachers.  The  standard  which  we 
should  set  is  a  standard  of  faithful  work  only. 

To  be  more  concrete,  let  us  take  a  group  of  one  hundred 
pupils  who  have  just  entered  the  high  school.  If  the  school 
is  provided  generously  with  teachers,  these  pupils  will  be 
divided  into  five  classes.  Most  likely,  however,  under  present 
conditions  it  will  be  possible  to  make  only  three  classes.  The 
pupils  are  to  study,  let  us  say,  Latin,  algebra,  English,  and 
botany.  The  course  of  study  provides  that  during  the  year 
a  given  number  of  "  lessons  "  and  of  pages  shall  be  covered 
by  all  who  are  to  "  pass."  Let  us  change  the  requirement  and 
say  that  no  one  is  to  "  pass,"  but  that  each  one  is  to  do  the  best 
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he  can.  The  pupils  may  all  start  on  even  terms.  After  two 
weeks,  differences  in  ability  and  in  industry  will  be  apparent 
to  the  teacher.  Now  is  the  time  to  change  the  classification. 
If  the  pupils  maintain  the  same  relative  ability  in  all  the  studies, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  program  that  will  provide 
a  classification  of  the  strong  pupils  in  one  class,  and  the 
mediocre  pupils  in  another  class,  and  the  weak  pupils  in  a 
third  class.  Of  course,  if  a  pupil  is  strong  in  Latin,  mediocre 
in  English,  and  weak  in  algebra  and  botany,  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  arrange  a  program  for  him.  Very  likely  it  will 
be  necessary  to  depart  from  an  accurate  classification  in  his 
case,  but  such  as  we  can  make  will  assuredly  be  better  than 
what  we  provide  for  him  at  present. 

After  the  new  grouping  the  pupils  will  continue  at  their 
work  as  before,  each  group  doing  as  much  as  the  teacher 
finds  possible.  The  ideal  to  be  kept  in  view  is  faithful  work. 
No  one  should  have  too  much  to  do  and  no  one  too  little. 
Of  course  this  is  not  wholly  possible.  It  would  be  possible 
only  under  a  system  of  individual  instruction,  which  we  have 
found  must  yield  to  the  group  system,  both  for  purposes  of 
economy  and  for  purposes  of  training  in  democracy.  The 
groups  must  not  be  exclusive.  Pupils  must  be  permitted  to 
rise  into  a  higher  group  if  they  prove  themselves  able  to  do 
the  work,  and  vice  versa  they  must  be  dropt  into  a  lowei- 
group  if  they  become  lazy  or  if  they  show  inefficiency  for 
the  work  of  their  group. 

Under  this  plan  much  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  group. 
I  should  prefer  a  group  of  ten,  if  that  were  possible.  If  we 
can  not  have  enough  teachers  to  permit  classes  of  such  small 
numbers,  then  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  and  have  larger 
classes.  It  is  altogether  possible  to  have  an  ideal  in  view, 
altho  we  may  not  expect  wholly  to  attain  it. 

What  will  the  situation  be  at  the  end  of  the  first  year? 
Some  pupils  will  have  mastered  sixty  lessons  in  Latin,  for 
example;  some,  fifty;  and  some,  twenty.  None  of  them  will 
pass.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  next  September  will  arrive 
and  school  will  reopen.  Classes  will  be  formed  to  accommo- 
date the  pupils  at  the  various  stages  of  attainment,  and  work 
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will  continue  as  before.  Of  course  the  program-makers  will 
say  at  once  that  such  a  plan  is  impossible  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  making  a  schedule.  The  difficulties 
will  be  great,  to  be  sure,  and  greater  in  a  small  school  than  in 
a  large  one.  I  have  the  authority,  however,  of  a  skilled 
mathematician  and  an  expert  in  program-making  for  the  state- 
ment that,  if  the  school  is  large  enough,  almost  anything  can 
be  accomplished  with  the  program  if  the  proper  effort  is  made. 

Some  one  will  say  now,  "  What  about  graduation  and  what 
about  the  admission  of  pupils  into  the  universities?"  They 
will  be  admitted  when  the  required  work  is  done.  For  some 
pupils  three  years  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  ground,  while 
for  others  six  years  will  be  necessary.  Each  one  will  go  on 
up  into  advanced  work  when  he  is  ready  for  it.  Graduation 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  It  would 
be  better  to  eliminate  it,  tho  I  do  not  think  public  opinion 
is  yet  ready  for  so  radical  a  step.  Therefore,  for  the  present, 
I  should  suggest  the  granting  of  a  diploma  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  the  granting  of  a  certificate  to  enter  the 
university, — namely,  upon  the  completion  of  a  given  amount 
of  work.  Nominally,  we  follow  that  practise  now  in  gradu- 
ating our  pupils,  but  actually  we  base  graduation  more  upon 
the  fact  that  a  pupil  has  spent  four  years  with  us  than  we  do 
upon  faithful  accomplishment  of  a  given  amount  of  work. 

I  do  not  propose  this  plan  as  a  panacea.  Not  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  teaching  will  be  removed  by  any  means.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  the  plan  can  be  carried  into  effect  without  a  careful 
elaboration  of  details  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  school  that 
tries  it.  I  do  claim  for  the  plan,  however,  that  it  will  be  a 
more  scientific  and  a  more  democratic  classification  than  we 
have  now,  because  it  will  give  a  chance  to  the  brightest  and 
most  energetic  of  our  pupils  to  develop  up  to  the  measure  of 
their  capacity  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  enable  the  others 
to  do  good  work  without  discouragement  and  without  the 
necessity  of  failure. 

T.  Warringtox  Gosling 

Hughes  High  School 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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A  PARTIAL  REMEDY  FOR  SCHOOL  CONGESTION 

A  brief  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York  and 
a  few  other  large  cities  led  an  observer  to  describe  the  attitudes 
of  the  children  under  two  headings :  subordinate  and  insub- 
ordinate. Neither  of  these  states  of  mind  is  desirable;  no 
teacher,  under  examination  in  pedagogy,  would  give  either 
as  the  attitude  to  be  aimed  for;  and  whether  considered  from 
the  social  or  the  purely  individual  point  of  view,  the  one  tends 
to  slavery  and  the  other  to  anarchy.  It  is  well  then  to  ex- 
amine what  the  public  is  accepting  as  its  standard  of  an 
educated  mind;  to  inquire  whether  the  huge  city  systems  give 
opportunity  for  a  normal  development;  and  if  not,  whether 
anything  can  be  done  about  it. 

New  York  Gity  faces  the  necessity  of  organizing  five  hun- 
dred elementary  schools,  containing  six  hundred  thousand 
children,  into  a  coordinate  whole,  under  a  common  curriculum. 
The  problem  is  exceedingly  complex.  In  spite  of  expert 
directors,  New  York's  product  looks  very  much  like  all  prod- 
ucts manufactured  by  wholesale.  Is  the  human  mind  a 
commodity  that  lends  itself  to  such  manufacture?  Where 
does  personality  have  a  chance?  Undaunted  originality  and 
initiative  are  found  in  the  rebellious  group,  whence  they  aban- 
don school  education  as  soon  as  possible.  Weaklings  also 
early  drop  out  of  the  race  discouraged.  The  only  school 
which  is  able  to  retain  these  children  voluntarily  is  the  one 
whose  principal  is  a  man  or  woman  able  to  inspire  and  support 
the  teachers  in  efforts  to  make  the  schoolwork  touch  the 
children's  lives  in  a  vital  way. 

In  almost  every  classroom  there  will  be  found  children 
who  conform  to  most  of  the  requirements,  and  therefore  do 
not  rise  to  the  teacher's  consciousness  as  needing  any  special 
attention.  Their  undiscovered  individualities  are  molded  ac- 
cording to  the  common  pattern  for  that  grade.  The  teacher 
is  grateful  for  their  non-resistance,  because  all  her  energy  is 
absorbed  by  her  daily  effort  to  carry  her  class  along,  and  by 
her  difficult  children.  Troublesome  children  stand  a  good 
chance  of  receiving  individual  attention  in  school,  and  their 
parents  are  likely  to  be  notified  of  difficulties;  but  the  child 
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who  falls  in  line  without  protest  is  given  the  lesson  which  is 
adjusted  to  the  average,  no  matter  how  unprepared  he  may 
be  to  digest  it,  because  his  teacher  has  not  time  to  find  him 
out.  Is  this  the  normal  type  we  desire  to  foster?  If  he  asks 
few  questions  and  passes  examinations,  he  goes  from  class  to 
class  unchallenged,  and  leaves  school  with  his  mind  unknown. 
We  like  to  think  that  school  prepares  boys  and  girls  for  life. 
Then  we  should  ask  ourselves  how  large  a  part  are  we  actually, 
today,  allowing  our  schools  the  power  to  take  in  this  prepara- 
tion? 

A  teacher  of  mathematics,  who  had  four  classes,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children,  in  this  subject,  was  asked  about  the 
work  of  a  certain  girl.  She  was  an  exceptionally  devoted 
teacher,  but  replied,  "  I  do  not  remember  which  she  is.  I  am 
sure  to  know  only  the  very  good  or  the  very  poor."  Had  this 
submerged  girl  opportunity  for  a  normal  development?  Mrs. 
Emmons  Blaine,  writing  upon  truancy  in  Charities  and  the 
commons,  made  this  significant  statement :  That  school  crowd- 
ing and  other  deficiencies  "  may  bear  as  heavily,  or  perhaps 
more  so,  upon  the  child  who,  whatever  the  paucity  of  his  life 
in  school,  will  sit  at  his  desk." 

The  neglected  element  is  the  child's  outside  life  and  ex- 
periences, about  which  the  school  is  ignorant.  Is  it  not  prob- 
able that  many  of  these  undifferentiated  children,  if  they  could 
be  separated  into  individual  units,  would  prove  to  be  worth 
discovering,  and  worth  the  time  and  the  additional  teachers 
it  would  take  to  make  their  acquaintance,  both  in  and  out  of 
school?  Then  would  be  learned  what  hindrances  or  helps 
they  were  meeting  with,  in  short,  what  experiences  they  had 
upon  which  could  be  built  the  knowledge  and  training  the 
school  undertakes  to  give  them.  A  college  boy  would  not 
be  taught  conic  sections  until  it  was  found  whether  he  had 
knowledge  of  geometry;  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  teach  little 
children  that  reading  means  getting  the  thought,  when  the 
printed  page  before  them  contains  matter  entirely  outside  their 
narrow  comprehension.  Yet  every  day  children  whose  lives 
are  barren  of  any  experience  which  would  make  them  under- 
stand, are  given  the  same  lessons  as  other  children  in  the 
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class  whose  experience  has  been  richer.  Consequently  the 
lesson  is  learned  parrot-fashion  merely.  Think  of  the  waste 
of  energy  by  child  and  teacher,  and  the  resulting  stagnation 
of  imagination,  reason,  and  will. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assert  that  information,  or  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  a  child's  active  life  would  so  clarify  even 
the  best  of  teacher's  view  of  him;  that  her  instruction  would 
necessarily  become  less  dogmatic,  more  human,  and  more 
effective.  It  is  equally  obvious  that,  with  forty  children,  the 
average  teacher  can  not  discern  unaided  the  individual  in  each 
child.  •  Most  teachers,  also,  live  at  a  distance  from  the  school 
neighborhood;  and  the  conscientious  teacher  is  the  one  who 
finds  it  necessary  to  spend  much  time  out  of  school  hours  upon 
preparation  for  daily  teaching.  This  leaves  little  energy  or 
time  for  closer  acquaintance  with  the  children.  Any  teacher, 
unless  of  unusual  training  and  experience,  or  one  with  a  self- 
sacrificing  missionary  spirit,  will  look  upon  forty  children  as 
enough  alike  to  be  taught  alike,  and  to  be  reached  by  the  same 
arguments,  by  the  same  discipline,  by  the  same  mental  appeals; 
that  is,  to  be  taught  by  wholesale.  Conspicuous  variations  are 
recognized  and  receive  special  treatment;  but,  unless  the  causes 
of  such  differences  are  known,  the  discipline  adopted  is  not 
apt  to  fit,  and  fails  to  bring  the  desired  compliance.  On  the 
other  hand  a  knowledge  of  real  causes  inevitably  suggests 
adaptations  of  method.  • 

The  members  of  a  voluntary  committee  had  keenly  recog- 
nized, in  their  experiences  with  children  in  and  out  of  school, 
the  need  for  cooperation  and  mutual  understanding  between 
the  teachers  and  the  homes  of  their  children.  They  found 
that  information  of  any  sort  which  explained  or  threw  new 
light  upon  the  children  was  welcomed  by  the  teachers.  One 
attendance  officer  exprest  his  appreciation  of  a  home  visitor's 
efforts.  He  said,  "We  are  looked  upon  as  police  by  many 
families.  You  go  as  a  friendly  visitor,  and  you  can  find  out 
more  and  have  more  influence.  Besides,"  he  added,  "  you 
have  a  chance  to  get  at  the  children  when  they  are  just  begin- 
ning to  stay  away,  before  they  get  the  habit." 

Several  skilled,  experienced  "  home  visitors,"  or  "  visiting 
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teachers,"  are  doing  this  work  on  salaries,  in  New  York  and 
Boston;  other  cities  are  preparing  to  attack  this  problem  of 
educating  the  whole  child  by  the  same  means.  In  New  York 
the  following  schedule  is  filled  out  for  each  case  visited : 


Name 
School 
Complaint 

Add 
Grade 

ress 
Age 

Investigation 

a.  At  home 

b.  At  school 
Outcome 

Dates 

New  York 

M 

^RY  S. 

Marot 

RECENT    CHANGES    OF   VIEW   AS   REGARDS    SOME   POINTS 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS 

The  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
mathematics  are  among  the  most  prominent  evidences  of  the 
rapid  progress  made  by  this  science  during  the  last  few  decades. 
Mathematical  history  shares  with  applied  mathematics  the 
great  advantage  of  bringing  the  mathematician  into  close 
contact  with  other  scholars,  since  it  traces  the  spread  of  ideas 
and  concepts  which  have  profoundly  influenced  the  develop- 
ments leading  to  present  conditions.  This  contact  tends  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  mutual  helpfulness 
which  must  be  preserved  between  the  various  fields  of  human 
progress  in  order  to  secure  harmonious  and  effective  develop- 
ments of  useful  knowledge.  To  a  large  extent  the  history 
of  mathematics  concerns  itself  with  subjects  about  which  it  is 
not  possible  at  present  to  draw  necessary  conclusions,  and 
hence  it  is  liable  to  changes  of  view.  We  proceed  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  of  these  changes  which  relate  to  subjects 
with  which  all  educated  people  are  familiar,  and  which  may 
be  of  especial  interest  to  teachers. 

Zero  has  been  called  the  Columbus-egg  of  mathematics, 
and  its  great  usefulness  and  late  appearance  among  the  number 
symbols  have  made  its  history  especially  interesting.  The 
fact  that  the  Greeks  made  such  brilliant  and  extensive  discov- 
eries in  mathematics  and  developed  a  geometry  which  re- 
mained a  standard  work  for  two  thousand  years,  without  dis- 
covering the  importance  and  usefulness  of  zero  has  been  a 
subject  of  wonder,  even  if  it  is  admitted  that  they  laid  stress 
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upon  the  theoretic,  rather  than  the  practical,  side  of  mathe- 
matics. Altho  the  history  of  zero  has  not  appeared  satis- 
factory, yet  it  was  generally  agreed  that  its  discovery  was 
due  to  the  Hindus.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  probably  no 
mathematical  history  in  existence  which  presented  a  different 
view.  Today  we  find  that  the  best  and  most  modern  general 
history  of  mathematics;  viz.,  Vorlesungen  iiher  Geschichte  der 
Mathematik,  von  Moritz  Cantor,  ascribes  the  discovery  of 
zero  to  the  Babylonians  and  not  to  the  Hindus,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  standard  work. 

As  the  zero  is  essential  for  a  complete  positional  arithmetic, 
the  honor  of  having  first  possest  such  an  arithmetic  seems  to 
belong  to  the  Babylonians  instead  of  to  the  Hindus,  as  was 
generally  believed  a  decade  ago.  It  should  not  be  inferred 
that  our  present  number  symbols,  about  whose  history  there 
remains  so  much  uncertainty,  had  their  origin  in  the  same 
country  as  the  zero.  It  seems  well  established  that  these 
symbols  originated  in  India,  and  that  a  symbol  for  zero  was 
added  long  after  the  other  symbols  had  been  in  use.  The 
symbol  which  the  Babylonians  used  for  zero  consisted  of  two 
carets  placed  horizontally  (  ^  )  and  hence  differed  very  widely 
from  the  symbol  now  in  common  use.  Cantor  exprest  the 
belief  that  the  Babylonians  were  in  possession  of  zero  as  early 
as  1500  B.C.,  but  no  definite  evidence  of  its  existence  earlier 
than  two  or  three  centuries  before  Christ  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

Another  point  about  which  there  has  been  a  recent  change 
of  view  relates  to  our  system  of  measuring  time  and  angles. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  custom  of  dividing  a  minute  into 
sixty  equal  parts,  called  seconds,  and  the  hour  or  degree  into 
sixty  parts,  called  minutes,  can  easily  be  traced  to  Babylon, 
where  there  was  a  well  developed  sexagesimal  system  of 
numeration.  It  is  natural  to  inquire,  what  led  to  the  choice 
of  such  a  large  number  as  sixty  for  a  base  of  numeration? 
As  is  well  known,  our  own  decimal  system  is  generally  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  early  races  counted  on  their  fingers, 
and  thus  were  naturally  led  to  adopt  ten  as  a  base  of  numera- 
tion.    The  systems  with  bases  5  and  20,  which  are  found 
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very  much  less  commonly  than  our  own,  can  also  be  easily 
explained  from  the  standpoint  of  human  anatomy.  On  the 
contrary,  the  sexagesimal  system  does  not  admit  of  such  an 
easy  explanation. 

Five  years  ago  nearly  all  the  histories,  if  not  all  of  them, 
which  attempted  an  explanation,  offered  the  following:  It  is 
known  that  the  Chinese  divided  the  circle  into  36554  degrees 
and  that  they  considered  the  year  as  containing  365^  days. 
Here  there  appears  to  be  very  clear  evidence  of  a  tendency  to 
associate  the  number  of  days  of  the  year  with  the  number  of 
the  degrees  in  a  circle.  It  was  believed  that  the  early  Baby- 
lonians regarded  the  year  as  containing  only  360  days,  and 
hence  they  divided  the  circle  into  360  degrees.  They  als© 
knew  that  the  radius  of  a  circle  could  be  applied  to  the  cir- 
cumference as  a  chord  six  tirries,  and  that  each  of  these 
divisions  of  the  circumference  thus  formed  contained  sixty 
degrees.  Hence  sixty  appeared  to  be  a  natural  base  for 
numeration. 

This  explanation  has  been  abandoned  by  Cantor  in  the 
latest  edition  of  his  Vorlesiingen  because  it  was  observed  that 
a  system  of  numeration  and  notation  must  have  existed  before 
the  people  counted  such  a  large  number  as  360,  and  that  the 
Babylonians  learned  ver>'  early  that  the  year  contains  more 
than  360  days,  since  observatories  were  established  in  their 
country  at  an  early  date.  Cantor  now  adopts  the  following 
explanation :  One  of  the  two  races,  which  united  in  the  country 
of  Babylon  at  an  early  date  and  were  considerably  advanced 
in  civilization  before  they  mingled,  must  have  possest  a  deci- 
mal system,  and  the  other  a  system  to  the  base  six.  They 
were  naturally  led  to  adopt  a  system  whose  base  was  a  multiple 
of  each  of  the  bases  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  this  theory  has  not  been  fully 
established  even  if  it  appears  more  probable  than  the  one 
which  it  has  replaced  in  Cantor's  work  and  will  probably  re- 
place elsewhere. 

A  partial  change  of  view  has  recently  taken  place  as  re- 
gards the  famous  Handbook  of  Ahmes,  which  is  still  the  oldest 
fairly  complete  work  that  has  been  deciphered.     Some  time 
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ago  it  was  generally  assumed  that  this  handbook  was  intended 
for  the  elite  Egyptian  mathematicians  at  about  t;he  time  when 
Abraham  visited  that  country.  The  fact  that  it  contained 
no  problem  involving  the  extraction  of  roots  seemed  to  imply 
that  this  operation  was  then  unknown  in  Egypt,  and  hence  it 
was  easy  to  explain  why  the  area  of  an  isosceles  triangle  was 
found  only  approximately  by  taking  the  product  of  half  the 
base  into  a  side,  instead  of  accurately  taking  the  product  of 
half  the  base  into  the  altitude.  Recent  investigations  prove 
conclusively  that  the  Egyptians  knew  how  to  extract  the  square 
root  and  had  a  word  for  this  operation  at  about  the  time  of 
Ahmes.  Hence,  some  have  been  led  to  regard  the  handbook 
of  Ahmes  as  the  work  of  a  student  who  was  not  particularly 
skilful,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  representing  the  highest  type 
of  mathematical  work  in  Egypt  at  that  early  date. 

The  recent  discoveries  in  reference  to  root  extraction  prove 
that  this  operation  is  much  older  than  was  formerly  sup- 
posed. It  has  also  been  found  that  the  Egyptians  solved  simul- 
taneous quadratic  equations  at  an  early  date,  altho  the  Hand- 
hook  of  Ahmes  contains  only  equations  of  the  first  degree. 
The  instances  of  root  extractions  and  solution  of  quadratic 
equations  which  have  been  met  among  the  early  Egyptians 
relate  only  to  these  operations  when  the  results  are  rational 
numbers,  and  do  not  affect  the  claim  of  the  Pythagoreans  that 
they  discovered  the  irrational  quantity.  In  fact,  the  beauty 
and  refinement  of  much  of  the  Greek  mathematics  is  far  above 
the  highest  attainments  of  the  older  races  as  exhibited  even 
by  the  most  recent  discoveries. 

The  instances  of  recent  changes  of  view  which  have  been 
noted  above  indicate  what  rapid  strides  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics has  made  in  recent  years,  even  in  matters  which  affect 
the  teacher  of  the  most  elementary  mathematical  subject. 
These  changes  are  the  more  worth  emphasizing  since  it  will  be 
some  time  before  they  will  be  found  in  the  books  generally 
accessible  to  those  who  read  only  the  English  language. 

G.  A.  Miller 

University  of  Illinois 
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The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching:  Fourth 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer.     New  York: 
Printed  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  1909.     201  p. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  is,  like  its 
predecessors,  not  only  a  record  of  the  current  business  of  the 
year  which  it  covers  in  the  conduct  of  the  retiring  allowance 
system,  but  is  a  document  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  cause 
of  education  in  America  with  respect  both  to  present  condi- 
tions and  to  prospective  developments.  As  has  before  been 
emphasized  in  these  pages,  these  reports,  and  this  last  one  in 
some  respects  even  more  than  the  three  that  have  preceded  it, 
mark  an  entirely  new  era  in  American  educational  criticism. 
The  abundant  resources  of  the  Foundation  wisely  applied  have 
rendered  possible  not  only  a  more  systematic  collection  of  the 
statistics  of  education,  but  a  closer  and  more  detailed  observa- 
tion of  the  organization  and  policy  of  educational  institutions 
than  ever  before  in  the  United  States.  All  this  has  been 
done,  furthermore,  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  at 
first  hand  and  at  close  personal  range.  As  a  consequence,  a 
sureness  of  judgment  has  resulted  that  is  wholly  unique  in  its 
breadth  and  objectivity,  and  has  made  possible  the  fearlessness 
of  statement  that  is  characteristic  of  these  reports  and  consti- 
tutes in  not  a  few  instances  their  abiding  value. 

Part  one  of  the  report  is  concerned  with  the  business  details 
of  the  year  under  review.  During  the  year  the  Foundation 
granted  115  pensions  amounting  to  $177,000.  It  is  now 
paying  a  total  of  318  pensions  at  a  cost  of  $466,000.  The 
professors  receiving  these  pensions  come  from  139  colleges, 
distributed  over  43  states  of  the  Union  and  Canada.  To  the 
accepted  list  seven  colleges  were  added  during  the  year :  Coe 
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College,  Iowa;  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania;  the  state 
universities  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri; 
and  the  University  of  Toronto.  Two  institutions  retired 
from  the  accepted  list:  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
which  withdrew  after  deciding  that  the  election  of  its  trustees 
must  be  approved  by  a  Methodist  Conference,  and  the  George 
Washington  University,  whose  connection  with  the  Founda- 
tion w^as  ended  by  the  action  of  the  Foundation,  There  are 
now  67  institutions  on  the  accepted  list.  This  part  contains 
also  an  interesting  account  of  the  exchange  of  secondary 
school  teachers  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States,  now  in 
the  second  year  of  its  operation,  by  which  it  appears  that 
both  the  success  and  value  of  the  experiment  are  undoubted 
and  that  it  is  wholly  desirable  to  perpetuate  this  new 
phase  of  educational  reciprocity.  It  is  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  American  secondary  schools  have  not  yet  begun  to 
appreciate  the  benefits  to  be  had  from  this  exchange  in  stirring 
the  life  of  the  school  by  bringing  into  it  the  revivifying  outside 
element  that  the  procedure  provides. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  contains  an  examination  of 
the  working  of  the  rules  for  retirement  as  shown  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  four  years.  Two  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  rules  by  the  trustees :  one  extending  the  benefits  of  the 
retiring  allowance  system  so  that  service  as  an  instructor  shall 
count  toward  the  earning  of  such  an  allowance;  the  other 
making  retirement  after  twenty-five  years  of  service  possible 
only  in  the  case  of  disability  unfitting  the  teacher  for  active 
service.  Except  in  the  case  of  disability,  the  teacher  under 
the  rules  as  now  framed  can  claim  a  retiring  allowance  only 
upon  attaining  the  age  of  sixty-five.  This  change  in  the  rules 
does  not,  however,  deprive  the  widow  of  a  teacher  who  has 
had  twenty-five  years  of  service  of  her  pension.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  service  pension,  theireasons  for  which  procedure 
are  stated  at  length,  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  unfavorable 
and,  in  part,  unfair  comment.  These  sections  on  the  actuarial 
side  of  the  retiring  allowance  system,  on  the  reasons  for  the 
adoption  of  the  present  rules  by  the  Foundation,  and  the 
reasons  why  college   teachers   retire,   abundantly  justify   an 
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action  that  undoubtedly  was  unfortunate,  in  that  it  rescinded 
an  important  provision  that  had  been  widely  accepted  as  being' 
as  stable  and  fundamental  as  any  other  part  of  the  system. 
In  the  light  of  the  experience  gained  by  the  four  years  of  the 
working  of  the  rules  it  was,  however,  necessary  that  this 
particular  action  should  be  taken,  since  there  were  not  funds 
at  hand  sufficient  to  maintain  the  system  along  the  lines  of  the 
original  formulation.  The  really  unfortunate  aspect  of  the 
whole  matter  is  the  fact  that  the  service  pension  on  the  basis 
of  no  experience  should  have  been  adopted  at  all  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  activity  of  the  Foundation.  The  practical  advice 
given  to  the  trustees  by  the  actuaries  at  this  time  is  undoubt- 
edly still  sound  and  wholly  pertinent  to  the  present  matter. 
"  The  problem  is,"  they  said,  "  only  partly  actuarial.  No  man 
can  possibly  predict  what  will  happen  under  any  assumed 
method  of  retirement.  Frame  your  rules  according  to  your 
judgment  of  what  will  best  ser\^e  the  interests  of  the  teachers, 
within  the  general  estimates  indicated.  Reserve  carefully  the 
power  to  amend  your  rules  of  retirement  as  circumstances 
may  require,  and  go  forward  to  acquire  such  experience  as 
will  enable  you  to  make  permanent  and  final  rules." 

The  third  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  tax-supported 
institutions.  The  reasons  which  have  governed  the  trustees 
of  the  Foundation  in  dealing  with  state  institutions  are  stated 
in  detail.  Agricultural  education  and  the  agricultural  college 
are  also  treated  at  length. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  report  is  concerned  with  educational 
administration,  and  considers  financial  reports,  college  adver- 
tising, the  function  of  the  college  trustee,  principles  of  college 
administration,  and  the  college  registration  office.  College 
advertising,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  has  assumed  in 
recent  years  proportions,  and  it  might  have  added,  directions, 
which  no  one  could  have  anticipated,  is  accorded  its  legitimate 
use,  but  receives  almost  for  the  first  time  the  scoring  that  its 
misuse  in  far  too  many  instances  deser\-es.  The  other  matters 
are  equally  of  practical  significance  in  the  operation  of  colleges 
and  universities,  and  should  be  read  and  marked  not  only 
by  those  branches  of  the  service  which  they  immediately  con- 
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cern,  but,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  treasurers'  reports,  by 
the  public  which  should  be  no  less  immediately  concerned  in 
them. 

The  fifth  part  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  educational 
problems  and  progress  and  contains  in  detail  a  consideration 
of  the  use  and  limitations  of  a  standard  unit  in  secondary  edu- 
cation, the  articulation  of  high  school  and  college,  the  use  of 
college  requirements  for  admission,  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment, the  weighting  of  college  entrance  requirements  in  favor 
of  the  classics,  the  relative  value  of  educational  criticism  and 
educational  construction.  In  the  resume  of  the  report,  which 
accompanies  it,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  whole  effort  in  this 
part  of  the  report,  as  in  former  reports,  is  to  urge  upon  the 
colleges  of  the  country,  whether  state  controlled  or  privately 
endowed,  the  necessity  of  articulation  with  the  state  system  of 
education.  In  the  last  section  on  educational  criticism  and  con- 
struction the  President  reviews  the  intention  and  scope  of 
the  Foundation  as  they  have  developed,  and  discusses  the 
basis  of  the  effective  use  of  its  opportunity  in  its  future 
activities.  He  takes  up  the  statement  which  has  been  made  in 
several  quarters  that  the  Foundation  might  become  an 
arbitrary  force  in  education,  and  shows  that  its  real  power 
is  dependent  upon  its  fair  discussion  of  educational  issues.  He 
concludes  that  the  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
Foundation  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  college  endow- 
ments themselves.  "  The  chief  asset  that  the  Foundation  may 
hope  to  accumulate  is  public  confidence,  won  by  accurate, 
temperate,  and  impartial  study  and  discussion." 

In  the  clearness  of  its  apprehension  of  the  field  of  effort  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  in  the  definiteness  of  its  state- 
ments this  is,  in  many  ways,  the  best  of  the  reports  that  have 
been  issued.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  it  aside  without  a  sense 
of  commendation  of  the  wisdom  and  seriousness  of  purpose 
that  from  the  beginning  have  characterized  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Foundation,  and  a  renewed  feeling  of  con- 
fidence in  the  importance  and  reality  of  the  part  which  it  is 
destined  to  play  on  the  broad  stage  of  American  education. 

Columbia  University  Wm.  H.  CARPENTER 
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The  Report  of  the  Illinois  Educational  Commission— Springfield,  111.: 
The  Illinois  State  Journal  Co.,  State  Printers,  1909.    vi+272. 

The  American  system  of  public  education,  resting  as  it  does 
on  the  legislation  of  individual  states,  enlists  a  large  number 
of  agencies  in  contributing  to  its  progress,  but  the  efforts  of 
these  are  apt  to  be  temporary  and  uncoordinated.  The  de- 
velopment of  expert  opinion  by  state  associations,  conventions, 
and  similar  groups  is  uncertain  and  wasteful.  Those  cities 
and  states  which  have  in  recent  years  created  commissions  for 
the  thorogoing  investigation  of  the  technical  questions  of  edu- 
cation, and  have  provided  the  means  for  a  clear  and  detailed 
formulation  of  their  findings,  have  rendered  a  distinct  pubhc 
service.  There  is  hardly  a  state  or  large  city  in  America  to- 
day that  could  not  with  profit  to  itself  and  to  the  country 
create  a  competent  commission  for  the  study  of  local  prob- 
lems and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  authoritative  publicity  to 
well  digested  conclusions. 

The  Illinois  Educational  Commission  grew  out  of  a  wide- 
spread recognition  of  the  chaotic  character  of  school  legisla- 
tion in  that  state.  The  circumstances  attending  its  composi- 
tion and  work  seem  to  have  been  fortunate;  it  came  in  re- 
sponse to  demands  from  laymen  as  well  as  educators,  its 
members  were  peculiarly  representative  of  various  educational 
interests,  and  it  had  as  secretar\-  a  man  well  known  for  his 
wide  sociological  interests.  In  addition  to  codifying  the  ex- 
isting mass  of  contradictor)^  and  confused  legislation  the  com- 
mission undertook  to  investigate  certain  large  problems  of  ad- 
ministration in  their  state.  The  results  of  its  investigations 
it  issued  from  time  to  time  in  bulletins;  and  these  have  now 
been  brought  together  in  a  substantial  volume  of  nearly  three 
hundred  pages.  Here  is  found  a  mine  of  educational  in- 
formation which  no  serious  student  of  the  administration  of 
public  education  can  afford  to  neglect. 

The  Commission  frankly  recognized  that  it  could  not  cover 
all  fields  of  educational  endeavor,  especially  those  with  which 
other  states  had  had  little  experience.  It  hardly  touches  such 
important  questions  as  vocational  education,  moral  instruc- 
tion,  physical   education,    and   medical    inspection,    textbook 
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systems,  and  many  others.  But  in  its  reports  it  has  given 
much  material  bearing  on  such  administrative  problems  as 
the  organization  and  functions  of  state  and  county  boards  of 
education;  the  selection  and  functions  of  state  and  county 
superintendents  of  public  education;  the  units  of  school  or- 
ganization; the  certification  of  teachers;  county  teachers'  in- 
stitutes; and  teachers'  salaries. 

Along  the  lines  of  the  above  topics  the  practises  of  the 
various  states  are  set  forth  and  described  in  helpful  fashion. 
In  some  instances  constructive  legislation  is  proposed.  In  all 
cases  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  constructive  suggestion 
and  argument  v^rhich  should  do  much  to  aid  in  the  formulation 
of  future  legislation  for  Illinois  and  for  other  states.  No  one, 
of  course,  who  studies  American  democracy  as  it  works  in  our 
state  governments,  can  hope  that  all  or  perhaps  any  consid- 
erable part  of  this  suggestion  and  proposed  legislation  can  be- 
come operative  at  once.  But  from  this  time  on  no  one,  lay- 
man or  educator,  can  presume  to  express  an  authoritative 
opinion  or  to  propose  legislation  in  Illinois  if  he  have  not  con- 
sidered the  work  of  this  Commission.  Its  positions  he  must 
accept,  or<at  least  justify  their  rejection.  In  this  respect,  far 
more  than  in  any  legislation  which  may  immediately  result,  is 
the  work  of  the  Commission  to  find  its  justification.  In  these 
high-grade  means  of  creating  public  opinion  will  be  found, 
finally,  the  chief  resources  of  progressive  movements  in 
political  democracies. 

Scattered  thruout  the  report  are  a  variety  of  excellent 
adumbrations  of  principles  of  educational  administration, 
some  borrowed  from  other  writers,  some  emanating  from  the 
Commission  itself.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the 
Commission  did  not  feel  ready  to  formulate  these  principles 
more  fully  and  more  authoritatively.  It  must  not  be  pre- 
tended, of  course,  that  we  have  reached  final  conclusions  in 
this  field,  but  it  ought  to  be  true  that  the  experience  of  our 
states,  coupled  with  some  interpretations  and  applications  of 
political  theory  should  be  able  to  give  i^  far  more  than  we 
now  have  in  the  way  of  principles  of  administration  of  public 
education. 
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For,  after  all,  the  fundamental  issues  are  not  many.  The 
most  important  of  all  is  that  involving  the  relative  positions 
of  laymen  and  experts  in  administration.  Originally  all  ad- 
ministration was  in  the  hands  of  laymen;  but  in  proportion 
as  education  has  developed,  the  administration  of  its  tech- 
nical phases  becomes  impossible  to  the  layman — he  must  call 
on  experts.  But  these,  left  to  themselves,  tend  to  lessen  the 
peculiarly  democratic  and  responsive  character  of  American 
education.  So  the  layman,  responding  to  a  deep-seated  tradi- 
tion, relinquishes  control  slowly.  The  expert,  ambitious  for 
the  result  which  he  can  see  so  clearly,  becomes  unsympathetic 
with,  and  hostile  to,  the  layman.  The  state  of  mutual  sus- 
picion engendered  is  not  conducive  to  educational  progress. 
And  yet  it  is  probable  that  both  parties  to  the  controversy 
are  right.  Each  party  must  have  authority  and  power  in  its 
own  field.  Can  we  not  differentiate  the  territories  in  which 
each  can  be  most  effective  and  most  contributory  to  progress 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  conservation  of  our  democratic 
ideals  on  the  other? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  this  differentiation  has  been  ef- 
fected in  the  administrative  schemes  of  our  (educationally) 
most  progressive  cities;  it  has  been  accomplished  in  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  our  best  universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
types  of  institutions.  It  has  been  measurably  accomplished 
in  the  state  administrative  machinery  of  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  few  other  states. 

The  Commission  has  pointed  out  the  great  confusion  which 
now  exists  regarding  the  character  and  function  of  state 
boards  of  education.  But  surely,  according  to  our  best 
political  principles,  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  pri- 
marily represent  the  lay  interests  in  public  education;  and  it 
should  work  thru  experts  selected  by  itself  and  finally  re- 
sponsible to  itself.  Why  should  we  think  of  the  state  board  as 
differing  essentially  from  the  boards  of  education  of  such 
cities  as  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Indianapolis;  and  why  should 
we  not  think  of  these  boards,  themselves  responsible  to  the 
people,  and  influential  with  the  legislatures,  as  accomplishing 
their  aims  thru  carefully  selected  experts  holding  office  for 
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long  or  indefinite  terms,  and  giving  their  entire  attention  to 
administrative  detail?  Judged  by  this  principle,  the  state 
administrative  schemes  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  are 
essentially  sound  (that  which  is  alleged  by  some  to  be  an 
undue  degree  of  centralization  in  New  York  State  is  not  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  above  arrangement) ;  and  the 
practise  of  many  Western  states  having  appointive  boards 
composed  mostly  of  educators  and  with  popularly  elected 
superintendents  is  essentially  unsound. 

The  Commission  in  its  valuable  report  does  not  ignore 
the  above  and  many  kindred  considerations;  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  has  hesitated  in  its  formulations,  and  has  dallied 
too  much  with  temporary  expedients.  We  may  expect  legisla- 
tion to  come  in. piecemeal  fashion  and  reluctantly;  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  the  Commission,  even  while  formulating  and 
advancing  tentative  measures,  should  not  have  opened  the  way 
to  a  discussion  of  the  larger  principles  of  educational  admin- 
istration. In  the  present  juncture  it  would  seem  to  be  espe- 
cially important  that  such  topics  as  the  composition  and  func- 
tions of  various  state  and  local  boards,  the  methods  of  selec- 
tion, and  the  functions  of  the  various  experts  from  state 
superintendent  down  to  school  principals  and  teachers,  the 
division  of  the  state  into  administrative  units  and  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  administrative  function  and  authority  among 
them,  the  financing  of  education,  the  agencies  in  the  building 
of  a  teaching  profession,  and  several  others,  should  have 
evolved  within  and  about  them  a  series  of  governing  prin- 
ciples which  would  indicate  the  most  promising  reconciliations 
or  resultants  of  administrative  efficiency  on  the  one  hand,  and 
democratic  control  on  the  other. 

But,  tho  the  results  of  the  commission's  work  seem  to  leave 
something  to  be  desired,  the  example  set  by  Illinois  is  one  to 
be  commended  to  other  states.  The  advance  of  public  edu- 
cation is  worth  some  money  and  some  effort;  let  us  have  more 
commissions,  and  let  them  be  adequately  enough  provided  with 
means  in  the  shape  of  expert  agents  to  enable  them  to  ac- 
complish good  work,  and  to  distribute  and  perpetuate  the 
results  of  their  deliberations.     Progress  in  education  by  the 
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method  of  trial  and  error  is  better  than  no  progress;  but  it  is 

wasteful  and  slow,  and  unbecoming  a  civilization  that  pretends 

to  belong  to  the  twentieth  century. 


David  Snedden 


Teachers  College 

CM.UMBIA  University 


High  school  administration — By  Horace  A.  Hollister,  A.M.,  high 
school  visitor  for  the  University  of  Illinois.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  1909.     xii-f379  p.     $1.50. 

The  large  number  of  recent  books  dealing  with  the  American 
high  school  is  another  evidence  of  the  increasing  hold  that 
this  form  of  secondary  education  has  in  the  public  esteem. 
Public  interest  has  shown  itself  in  a  generous  support,  which 
has  operated  to  multiply  very  greatly  the  number  of  schools. 
Concomitant  with  increased  expenditures  and  larger  numbers 
has  come  a  demand  for  greater  efficiency.  To  this  end  super- 
vision in  some  form  has  been  deemed  necessary.  Save  in  the 
older  states  north  of  the  Potomac,  this  supervision  tends  to 
connect  itself  with  the  state  universities.  A  certain  officer 
of  the  university  is  provided,  whose  main  function  it  is  to 
raise  the  standard  of  high  school  efficiency,  chiefly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "  accrediting  "  system.  The  inspector  thus  comes 
to  have  a  very  intimate  and  minute  acquaintanceship  with 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the  high  school. 

The  book  before  us  has  come  from  such  an  experience. 
Before  Professor  Hollister  became  high  school  visitor,  he 
was  for  some  time  city  superintendent.  We  are,  then,  pre- 
pared to  find  that  the  book  deals  in  the  main  with  the  con- 
crete problems  of  the  high  school  director.  The  work  is 
specifically  designed  for  the  use  of  those  advanced  students 
in  colleges  who  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 'high  school 
administration,  and  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  en- 
tered upon  such  work  without  a  special  preparation.  The 
need  of  study  and  guidance  on  the  part  of  both  these  classes 
is  unquestioned. 

But  just  how  much  assistance  either  of  these  can  get  from 
Professor   HoUisters   book   is   not   evident.     It   is   open   to 
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question  at  the  outset  whether,  in  the  limits  of  this  book, 
it  is  possible  to  treat  helpfully,  not  to  say  adequately,  such 
a  large  number  of  topics.  By  actual  count,  within  the  com- 
pass of  310  pages  there  are  discust  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
separately  named  subjects.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  are 
in  reality  sub-topics;  but  after  all  allowance  is  made,  in- 
adequacy of  treatment  remains  as  a  striking-  characteristic. 
One  who  seriously  needs  help  on  any  subject  can  hardly 
get  it  from  a  discussion  of  only  two  pages,  the  average  here 
found.  One  is  much  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  the 
less  important  topics  might  well  have  been  omitted  to  make 
way  for  fuller  discussions  of  the  more  important. 

What  Professor  Hollister  does  say  in  the  limits  allowed 
is,  on  the  whole,  sensible  and  good.  Naturally,  others  will 
have  different  opinions  on  many  points.  The  suggested  work 
in  English  and  modern  languages  pretty  surely  will  not  meet 
universal  acceptance.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to 
say  that,  thruout  the  whole  book,  the  aim  has  been  to  present 
what  has  been  proved  rather  than  the  novel.  The  English 
objected  to  above  is  hardly  up  to  the  approved.  On  the  whole, 
the  amateur  who  takes  Professor  Hollister's  advice  will  sel- 
dom go  far  wrong. 

Certain  features  are  worthy  of  distinct  commendation.  The 
historic  development  of  the  high  school  is  well  presented. 
The  references  for  further  study  are  excellently  chosen,  and 
are  given  with  helpful  exactness.  The  problems  at  the  close 
of  each  chapter,  calling  for  further  investigation,  are  aptly 
selected  and  well  presented.  The  appendixes  contain  very 
valuable  material :  the  weekly  time  tables  of  the  German  and 
French  secondary  schools,  the  programs  of  study  in  several 
of  the  better  American  schools,  daily  programs  in  some  Amer- 
ican high  schools,  and  the  state  laws  governing  high  schools. 
The  book  is  well  written  and,  on  the  whole,  well  printed. 
It  has  a  good  index. 

W.    H.    KiLPATRICK 
Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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Psychology  and  the  teacher— By  Hugo  Mcnsteeberg.     New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Company,   1909.     xi-f330  P-     $1-50  net. 

Professor  Miinsterberg  wrote  his  On  tfie  untness  stand,  and 
Psychotherapy  to  show  how  laboratory  psychology  might  be 
applied  to  the  problems  of  law  and  of  medicine.  Psychology 
and  the  teacher  was  written  to  do  the  same  service  for  edu- 
cation. The  book,  however,  is  not  simply  a  work  on  applied 
psycholog)'.  The  problems  of  the  teacher  are  considered  in 
their  broadest  aspect.  "  The  whole  world  of  educational 
tasks  "  is  its*  province.  It  is  presented  as  a  book  of  idealism 
and  reform.  This  reform  is  to  be  brought  about,  not  by 
introducing  the  psychological  laboratory  into  the  schoolroom, 
but  by  inspiring  teacher  and  pupil  with  high  ideals,  and  furnish- 
ing them  the  scientific  means  for  realizing  these  ideals.  The 
service  of  psycholog}'  is  in  furnishing  the  means.  The  ideals 
themselves  can  be  found  only  as  the  result  of  a  philosophical 
investigation.  The  purpose  of  education  is  preparation  for 
life,  but  the  educational  problem  can  not  even  be  approached 
until  the  ideals  of  life  have  been  discovered.  Professor 
Miinsterberg  brings  forward  two  ideals  for  consideration. 
These  are  "  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,"  and  "  the  realization 
of  eternal  values."  Pleasure  is  interpreted  as  personal  grati- 
fication, and  Professor  Munsterberg  makes  an  eloquent  protest 
against  an  ideal  so  unworthy.  True  values  are  not  simply 
for  the  individual  nor  for  the  moment;  they  are  for  all  and 
they  are  eternal.  Truth  and  knowledge,  harmony  and  unity, 
happiness  and  beauty,  progress  and  development,  law  and 
morality,  and  the  religious  values  are  valid  for  all  because 
without  them  experience  would  be  a  chaos.  These  are  the 
values  which  teacher  and  pupil  should  seek  to  realize.  So 
much  for  the  philosophical  investigation. 

The  presentation  of  the  data  of  psychology-  occupies  the 
middle  portion  of  the  book.  The  more  important  facts  and 
laws  of  normal  individual  psychology-  are  stated  succinctly 
and  with  frequent  illustration  from  the  laboratory.  Their 
most  important  educational  bearing  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
all  consciousness  has  a  motor  aspect.  Every  stimulus  is  trans- 
formed into  an  action.     The  middle  part  of  this  transforma- 
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tion  is  accompanied  by  perceptions,  feelings,  memories,  and 
the  like.  The  action  which  a  given  stimulus  will  bring  about 
is  determined  by  the  channel  of  motor  activity  which  it  finds 
open.  The  sort  of  mental  state  which  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  stimulus  is  also  conditioned  in  this  same  way.  "  We 
think  because  we  are  acting,"  and  what  we  think  and  feel 
is  dependent  on  what  we  do.  The  implications  of  this  doc- 
trine are  interestingly  developed  in  the  treatment  of  each  of 
the  more  important  mental  functions,  but  its  most  interesting 
application  is  found  in  connection  with  the  emotional  side 
of  consciousness.  The  feelings  of  the  child  are  unsteady  and 
easily  modified.  They  are  at  first  narrow  and  egotistic.  As 
his  activities  increase  in  definiteness  and  complexity  his  feel- 
ings become  also  more  definite  and  varied.  This  fact  sug- 
gests the  greatest  opportunity  and  the  greatest  responsibility 
of  the  teacher.  Here  he  finds  the  means  for  inspiring  the 
pupil  with  an  enthusiasm  for  high  ideals.  He  constantly  in- 
fluences the  pupil's  emotional  life,  both  by  his  formal  teaching 
and  by  his  attitude  toward  everything  that  arises.  The  im- 
portance of  suggestion  is  very  great  in  this  connection. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  author  treats  briefly  a  number  of  topics,  and  his 
suggestions  are  always  excellent.  Laboratory  psychology 
throws  light  on  many  of  these  topics.  Professor  Miinsterberg 
has  no  panacea  to  offer  for  educational  ills.  His  suggestions 
are  characterized  rather  by  sanity  and  good  sense  than  by 
any  great  novelty.  His  book  is  a  very  good  book  for  teachers 
to  read. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 
Columbia  University 


Methods  of  teaching — By    W.    W.    Charters    of    the    University    of 
Missouri.     Chicago:  Row,  Peterson  &  Company,  1909.    255  p.    $1.10. 

This  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  educational  literature. 
It  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  observ^ations  and  devices  for 
teaching  from  the  author's  personal  point  of  view  rather  than 
as  a  fundamental  treatment  of  methods. 
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It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  treatise  on  method  as  being  clear 
and  thoro  that  does  not  begin  with  a  statement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  child  to  be  taught,  the  subjects  he  must  necessarily 
study,  and  the  order  of  developing  these  subjects  with  due 
regard  to  their  educational  values  viewed  from  the  cultural 
and  useful  aspects. 

Whom  am  I  to  teach,  what  am  I  to  teach,  and  how  am  I  to 
teach,  are  three  very  plain  but  ver>'  important  questions,  and 
those  who  would  so  answer  them  that  we  may  be  guided  by 
their  answers  will  do  well  to  use  language  that  is  very  definite 
in  meaning.  Mr.  Charters  is  not  fortunate  in  this  respect.  He 
speaks  of  the  school  as  "  An  organized  enterprise  of  society. 
Therefore,  society  possesses  the  right  to  require  that  the  school 
shall  educate  its  offspring  so  that  they  will  be  prepared  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  society  with  efficiency." 

Just  what  this  expression  means  in  definite  terms  is  hard 
to  determine.  What  is  meant  by  society?  and  what  are  the 
requirements  of  society  in  terms  of  education?  Would  it  not 
be  easier  to  say  that  the  child  is  to  live  with  other  people 
and  in  order  to  do  so  to  any  advantage  he  must  know  some 
amount  of  language  and  the  forms  of  its  expression,  as  read- 
ing, penmanship,  spelling,  something  of  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, and  so  on?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  better  to  ap- 
proach society  thru  the  individual  and  individual  needs  rather 
than  approach  the  individual  thru  society  ?  It  may  be  the  same 
goal  is  in  mind,  but  method  is  a  question  of  ways,  their  sim- 
plicity and  directness. 

Again, — "  The  intrinsic  function  of  history  is  to  realize  the 
past  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  us  appreciate  and  get  control 
of  present  values,  or,  to  put  it  in  other  terms,  history  is  studied 
to  get  a  picture  of  the  past  in  order  to  understand  the  present." 

It  is  difficult  from  such  an  expression  to  know  just  what 
would  be  a  plan  of  work  in  history.  What  is  the  past  ?  What 
would  be  an  adequate  picture  of  the  past,  and  what  is  an 
understanding  of  the  present?  Would  it  not  be  safer  to  say 
that  we  need  to  understand  certain  institutions,  such  as  the 
government  under  which  we  live,  the  Church,  and  so  forth, 
and  in  order  to  appreciate  them  we  must  know  something  of 
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the  experiences  thru  which  they  have  past  to  reach  their 
present  state? 

"  A  motive  is  generically  something  which  moves  one." 
"  The  source  of  the  power  that  will  drive  the  pupil  on  to 
growth  and  higher  development,  to  satisfaction  and  control 
is  within  himself,"  etc. 

What  Mr.  Charters  says  will  cause  the  reader  to  think,  but 
it  will  not  give  him  a  positive  guide  for  definite  work.  The 
school  board,  the  school  superintendent,  the  school  teacher,  and 
the  parent  are  confronted  with  very  definite  problems.  When 
they  have  read  Mr.  Charters  they  will  have  had  occasion 
to  think,  and  will  have  been  helped  thus  far,  but  they  will 
wonder  what  to  do  next. 

James  M.  Green 
State  Normal  School 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


Habit  formation  and  the  science  of  teaching — By    Stuart    H.    Rowe, 
Ph.D.     New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1909.     248  p. 

This  book  is  written  for  teachers.  "  A  formulation  of 
method  is  needed  in  which  this  basic  position  of  habit  is  duly 
recognized.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  fundamental  tissue  of 
habit  permeating  ideational  processes  has  been  practically 
ignored  in  methods  of  instruction,  while  in  methods  of  guid- 
ance or  training,  the  problem  of  habit  formation  has  been 
overshadowed  by  specific  problems  of  mere  rrianagement  and 
control."  Hence,  the  author  attempts  to  work  out  the  psy- 
chology of  habit  more  fully  than  any  textbook  has  done,  and 
then  offers  suggestions  for  the  application  to  school  problems. 

The  particular  problem  of  the  teacher  is  to  aid  the  child 
in  the  organization  of  experience,  "  so  to  manipulate  the  child's 
environment  as  to  stimulate  him  to  automatic  learning,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  lead  him  to  the  acquisition  of  truth  and  dex- 
terity otherwise  impossible."  This  organization  on  the  part 
of  the  child  results  in  the  acquisition  of  two  distinct  types  of 
reactions,  habits,  and  ideas  with  the  idea-habit  as  the  con- 
necting link.  These  two  types  of  activity  are  essentially  differ- 
ent, and  hence  the  methods  of  procedure  in  developing  them 
must  be  different. 
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Habits  growing  out  of  instincts  are  well  developed  accord- 
ing as  four  principles  are  borne  in  mind  and  carried  out. 
First,  there  must  be  careful  selection  and  demonstration  of 
reactions  to  be  made  habitual;  second,  the  idea  of  the  habit 
to  be  formed  must  be  developed  in  the  mind  of  the  learner, 
preferably  thru  the  arousal  of  his  own  initiative;  third,  abun- 
dant and  genuine  practise  must  be  secured;  fourth,  all  excep- 
tions must  be  prevented.  Each  of  these  four  essentials  in 
habit  formation  is  then  treated  in  detail. 

The  teacher  has  a  duty  in  connection  with  each  lesson 
taught,  to  decide  just  what  automatic  reactions  he  wishes  the 
child  to  get ;  what  special  instinctive  interests  or  reactions  form 
the  foundation  for  the  habit,  and  the  difficult  points  in  the 
procedure.  In  other  words,  instead  of  allowing  habit  forma- 
tion to  be  more  or  less  a  matter  of  chance,  the  author  urges 
that  it  be  as  definitely  and  as  carefully  planned  for  as  the 
giving  of  ideas.  The  child's  initiative  should  be  aroused  by 
an  appeal  to  instinctive  interests.  As  President  Eliot  says, 
"  By  preference,  permanent  motives  should  be  relied  on  from 
beginning  to  end  of  education,  and  this  for  the  reason  that 
the  formation  of  habits  is  a  great  part  of  education,  and  in 
this  formation  of  habits  is  inextricably  involved  the  play  of 
those  recurrent  emotions,  sentiments,  and  passions  which  lead 
to  habitual  volitions.  .  .  .  Naturally,  they  will  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  as  the  whole  nature  of  the  child  ex- 
pands and  his  habits  become  more  and  more  firmly  fixt;  and 
for  this  reason  these  same  enduring  motives  should  be  con- 
tinuously relied  upon."  The  practise  necessary  in  fixing  the 
habit  must  be  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  attentive.  Thru  the 
presence  of  a  strong  personal  interest,  the  child  will  create  his 
own  opportunities  for  practise  as  well  as  seizing  upon  those 
offered.  Exceptions  occurring  in  the  reaction  which  is  becom- 
ing habitual  are  due  to  weak  initiative,  variations  in  the  situa- 
tion calling  for  it,  or  to  the  reaction  itself;  therefore  reduce 
these  dangers  to  a  minimum. 

Bad  habits  are  broken  by  forming  good  ones — positive  edu- 
cation must  be  emphasized.  The  habits  hardest  to  break  are 
the  unconscious   ones.     The   same   rules   apply   as    in   habit 
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formation  of  the  other  type,  but  with  a  difference  of  emphasis, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  prevention  of  exceptions  thru 
appeals  to  inhibition.  The  problems  of  drill  are  complicated 
both  by  pressure  of  broad,  fundamental  habits  and  the  small- 
est and  most  specific  automatism.  Courses  of  study  should 
indicate  where  important  habits  are  to  be  formed.  ''  The 
teacher  must  select  habits  fundamental  or  common  to  the 
widest  range  of  important  habits,  avoiding  the  obstructive; 
he  must  secure  valuable  methods  of  procedure  and  emphasize 
the  attitude  of  mind  as  generally  important  in  life;  he  must 
increase  the  suggestiveness  of  the  habits  taught  by  substituting 
for  chance  suggestions  specific  applications  in  as  many  direc- 
tions as  possible.  Breadth  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  a  wide  scope  for  review,  are  therefore  implied." 

The  book  is  open  to  criticism  in  that  the  material  is  spread 
over  too  many  pages,  involving  much  repetition.  However,  as 
the  author  suggests  in  his  preface,  for  those  whose  time  is  lim- 
ited the  very  full  summaries  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
offer  a  good  short-cut.  From  a  psychological  point  of  view, 
it  offers  nothing  new,  being  an  application  of  James's  psychol- 
ogy of  habits.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  forces 
to  the  front  the  importance  of  habit- formation  in  education 
and  the  vital  need  of  planning  for  it,  and  thru  the  use  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  elementary  schools  as  illustrative 
material,  the  book  makes  the  problem  concrete  and  real  and 
suggestive  to  teachers. 

Naomi  Norsworthy 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


Professor  Brander  Matthews  has  returned  in  his  latest  book 
to  the  subject  on  which  he  is  the  first  and  undisputed  au- 
thority, and  has  placed  the  world  of  letters  and  intelligence 
under  obligations  to  him  by  reason  of  his  philosophic, 
scholarly,  and  admirably  proportioned  treatment  of  the  drama. 
His  Study  of  the  drama  is  too  important  a  book  to  be  past  by 
with  a  mere  note.     It  will  be  noticed  authoritatively  in  a 
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later  issue.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1910. 
320  p.    $1.25.) 

The  making  of  source  books  has  now  reached  the  subject  of 
sociolog}',  and  Source  book  for  social  origins,  by  Professor 
William  I.  Thomas  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  both  novel 
and  exceptionally  interesting.  The  selections  are  from  writers 
of  eminence  and  of  authority  among  contemporary  and  mod- 
ern scholars,  and  refer  to  the  relation  of  society  to  geography 
and  economic  environment;  to  mental  life  and  education;  to 
invention  and  technology;  to  sex  and  marriage;  to  art;  to 
mag^c,  religion,  and  myth;  and  to  social  organization  and  the 
state.  A  number  of  very  full  supplementary  bibliographies 
round  out  a  volume  of  quite  unusual  suggestiveness  and  value. 
(Chicago:  The  Chicago  University  Press,  1909.  932  p.  $4.77.) 

Professor  William  J.  Hale  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
has  made  in  his  Calculations  of  general  chemistry  a  book  of 
value  for  the  laboratory  worker  of  a  character  sufficiently 
elementary  to  be  used  by  students  during  their  first  year  of 
chemical  study.  (New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company, 
1909.     174  p.     $1.00.) 

A  new  American  history  has  been  written  by  Professor  J. 
A.  James  of  Northwestern  University,  and  Professor  A.  H. 
Sanford  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  State  Normal  School. 
Their  book  has  several  elements  of  freshness  about  it,  and 
problems  of  economic  and  industrial  expansion  are  not  neg- 
lected. The  bibliographies  are  good  and  so  are  the  illustra- 
tions. (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1909.  565 
p.     $1.40.) 

We  called  attention  some  months  ago  to  the  fact  that  the 
steady  progress  of  agriculture  as  a  school  subject  was  being  re- 
vealed in  the  multiplying  of  textbooks  dealing  with  that  topic. 
The  last  one  to  reach  our  desk  is  Agriculture  for  common 
schools  by  Martin  L.  Fisher  and  Fassett  A.  Cotton.  Pupils 
in  the  upper  grades  of  elementar}'  schools  can  profitably  use 
the  book,  which  is  simply  and  clearly  written.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1909.     380  p.    $1.00.) 

An  excellent  general  survey  of  the  literature  of  Germany  is 
contained  in  A  brief  history  of  German  literature  which  Mr. 
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Priest  of  Princeton  University  has  adapted  from  Gotthold 
Klee's  Grundzuge.  The  volume  is  admirably  adapted  to  text- 
book use,  and  contains  in  good  proportion  and  with  clear  state- 
ment a  setting  out  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  field  which  it 
covers.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1909.  xii-j- 
366  p.     $1.50.) 

A  thoroly  good  College  textbook  of  geology  is  that  by  Pro- 
fessors Chamberlain  and  Salisbury  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. It  is  entirely  modern,  not  only  in  its  arrangement  of 
topics,  but  in  its  treatment.  The  illustrations  are  especially 
good,  well  chosen,  and  clearly  reproduced.  We  question  a 
little  the  possibility  of  completing  the  course  based  in  this 
volume  in  one-half  of  an  academic  year,  which  is  what  the 
authors  have  in  mind.  We  should  prefer  to  see  a  good  full 
year  put  upon  it,  and  no  day  of  it  need  be  wasted.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1909.     978  p.     $3.50.) 

Professor  G.  S.  Callendar  of  Yale  has  made  a  book  of 
readings  for  the  use  of  students  of  history  and  economics,  en- 
titled Economic  history  of  the  United  States,  1765 -i860.  The 
result  is  a  very  interesting  collection  of  material  which  it  would 
repay  serious-minded  American  citizens  and  publicists  to  read 
with  care.  One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  waste  in  the  United 
States  is  due  to  ignorance  and  neglect  of  what  has  already 
been  said  and  done.     (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,   1909.     820  p. 

$2.75.) 

Henry  Rutgers  Marshall,  whose  important  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  psychology  are  familiar  to  all  students  of  that 
subject,  has  in  his  new  book  entitled  Conscioiisftess  brought 
together  the  ripe  result  of  his  years  of  thinking  on  this  funda- 
mental topic.  Mr.  Marshall  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
,  William  James  and  to  Stout.  His  obligation  to  them  is  surely 
for  inspiration  and  stimulus  only.  His  thinking  is  original 
and  his  presentation  definite  and  persuasive.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  attempt  a  critical  examination  of  what  we  believe  to 
be  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  psychol- 
ogy.    (The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.     683  p.     $4.00.) 

The  latest  report  to  be  received  from  the  office  of  the  Di- 
rector-General of  Education  in  India  contains  a  collection  of 
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papers  on  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
Prussia,  in  America,  and  in  Bombay.  The  sketch  on  the 
training  of  teachers  in  America  seems  to  us  very  superficial, 
and  to  lack  grasp  on  what  is  really  being  done  in  this  country. 
The  writer's  visit  to  the  United  States  was  evidently  too  short 
to  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  admriable  purpose  which  he 
had  in  mind.  The  other  papers  in  the  volimie  seem  to  us 
better  done.     (Calcutta:  Government  Printing  Office,   1909. 

145  P) 
A  practical  and  simply  written  little  book  on  sanitation  is 

entitled  Primer  of  sanitation  by  John   W.   Ritchie.     Even 

children  of  tender  years  can  understand  the  significance  of 

the  statements  and  illustrations  contained  in  the  book,    (World 

Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1909.    200  p.    60c.) 

A  new  Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  which  is  complete 
in  contents,  very  well  arranged,  and  admirably  printed,  is  that 
by  Levi  L.  Conant  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 
(New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1909.  222+80  p. 
$1.20.) 

We  can  not  quite  see  the  use  of  the  volume  entitled  Repre- 
sentative college  orations  by  Professor  Shurter  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  These  orations,  so  called,  are  the  product  of 
immature  students,  and  are,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  without 
a  value  commensurate  with  the  importance  given  to  them 
here.     (New    York:    The    Macmillan    Co.,    1909.     405    p. 

$1.25.) 

The  promise  of  American  life,  by  Herbert  Croly,  is  a  serious 
and  important  book.  It  will  repay  reading,  but  it  will,  we 
think,  provoke  much  dissent  from  many  of  its  comments  and 
conclusions.  It  is  by  no  means  a  great  book,  but  it  is  a 
worthy  one.  It  deals,  in  a  fashion  rather  informed  than  pro- 
found, with  a  number  of  important  present-day  tendencies. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1909.    468  p.    $2.00.) 

In  the  series  entitled  Masters  of  literature,  A.  W.  Evans 
has  edited  a  volume  entitled  Carlyle.  The  introduction  is  well 
done,  and  the  selections  are  thoroly  characteristic  of  Carlyle's 
style  and  manner  of  thought.  (London:  George  Bell  &  Sons, 
1909-     379  P-     4S.  6d.) 
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Education  through  music  is  the  title  of  a  volume  that 
teachers  will  find  especially  useful,  by  Professor  Charles  H. 
Farnsworth  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Pro- 
fessor Farnsworth  outlines  the  work  in  music  for  each  of  the 
several  elementary  years,  and  writes  with  genuine  enthusiasm 
of  his  subject.  (New  York:  The  American  Book  Company, 
1909.     208  p.     $1.00.) 

A  great  many  readers  have  used  the  so-called  Hudson 
Shakespeare  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  The  pub- 
lishers are  now  bringing  out  a  new  and  revised  edition  ap- 
plying to  the  text  of  Shakespeare  and  its  annotations  are  the 
results  of  recent  scholarly  criticism.  The  little  volumes,  each 
containing  one  play,  are  the  best  of  their  kind.  The  two  be- 
fore us  are  The  tempest  and  Hamlet.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  1909. 
50c.  each.) 

Edgett's  Exercises  in  geometry  is  a  well  graded  series  of 
problems  for  students  of  plane  geometry.  (Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1909.     81  p.) 

Hygiene  for  young  people  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Dr.  A.  P. 
Knight  of  Queens  University,  Kingston,  Ontario.  It  is  in  all 
respects  up  to  date  and  will  be  found  useful  in  elementary 
school  work.  (New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company, 
1909.     204  p.     50c.) 

A  new  volume  to  be  added  to  the  Riverside  Literature  series 
contains  Washington's  Farewell  address  and  Webster's  First 
Bunker  Hill  oration,  both  edited  by  Professor  W.  T.  Foster  of 
Bowdoin  College.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1909.  119 
p.     25c.) 

A  readable  series  on  religious  topics,  simple  enough  for  gen- 
eral understanding,  are  contained  in  the  series  of  Modern 
religious  problems.  The  first  four  numbers  are  The  founding 
of  the  Church,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  The  fourth  Gospel, 
by  Professor  Ernest  F.  Scott,  Sin  and  its  forgiveness,  by  Presi- 
dent Hyde,  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  by  George  W.  Knox. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1909.     50c.  each.) 

We  have  already  noticed  the  appearance  in  an  attractive 
edition  of  the  reprint  of  the  "  First  Folio  "  Shakespeare,  a 
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volume  being  given  to  each  play.  The  first  three  volumes  to 
reach  us  are  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Timon  of  Athens,  and 
Titus  AndronicHS.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
1909.    75c.  each.) 

Two  additions  to  the  important  studies  issuing  from  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  are  The  legal  status  of 
rural  high  schools  of  the  United  States  by  Edwin  N.  Snyder, 
and  The  development  of  school  support  in  colonial  Massa- 
chusetts, by  George  L.  Jackson.  .  Both  studies  admirably  il- 
lustrate the  practical  result  of  applying  best  historical  method 
to  the  study  of  these  vitally  important  educational  problems. 

An  attractive  book  for  quiet  reading  is  The  journal  of  a 
recluse,  translated  from  the  original  French.  Neither  the 
author's  nor  the  translator's  name  is  given.  The  book  itself  is 
the  survey  of  a  man's  career,  written  in  autobiographical  style, 
and  it  is  full  of  interest  and  suggestion.  (New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1909.     346  p.     $1.25.) 

In  the  series  known  as  CrozvelVs  shorter  French  texts,  we 
have  received  a  dozen  admirable  little  volumes  suitable  for 
reading  in  schools.  The  texts  are  carefully  made  and  well 
printed  and  bound.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
1909.     25c.  each.) 

Professor  Manly  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  edited  in 
one  stout  volume  a  collection  of  Standard  English  prose, 
chosen  from  the  literature  of  the  period  between  the  Twelfth 
Century  and  the  Nineteenth.  The  book  has  a  manifest  educa- 
tional use.     (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1909.    545  p.    $1.50.) 

Professor  Goodnow  of  Columbia  University,  who  more 
than  any  other  man  has  developed  the  science  and  study  of 
administrative  law  in  the  United  States,  has  recently  issued  an 
admirable  book  entitled  Municipal  government.  Both  the 
theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  urban  life  and  control  are 
here  set  out  by  the  first  of  American  authorities  on  the  subject. 
(New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1909.    401  p.    $3.00.) 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  an  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's  English 
grammar  in  a  form  which  students  of  English  can  readily  ob- 
tain and  use.     The  book  seems  quaint  enough  in  this  day,  but, 
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if  only  for  its  quotations,  it  would  be  valuable.  This  edition 
is  edited  by  Miss  Waite  of  Wellesley  College.  (New  York: 
Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.,  1909,     150  p.     75c.) 

The  third  volume  of  Professor  Spingarn's  Critical  essays  of 
the  seventeenth  century  completes  his  important  undertaking, 
which  is  a  credit  to  American  scholarship.  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1909.     376  p.     $1.75.) 

A  very  charming  fruit  of  the  recent  travels  in  Sicily  of  Mr. 
Will  S.  Monroe  is  to  be  found  in  his  Sicily:  the  garden  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  is  attractively  written  and  delightfully 
illustrated.    (Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  1909.  404  p.  $3.00.) 

The  passing  of  Dr.  Harris  lends  special  point  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  careful  volume  on  Hegel's  Educational  theory  and 
practise.  No  one  so  well  as  he  could  expound  this  epoch- 
making  theory  and  show  its  relations  to  the  practise  and  every- 
day task  of  the  schoolroom.  In  this  book,  however,  which  is 
written  by  Miss  MacKenzie  of  the  University  of  Cardiff, 
there  will  be  found  an  admirable  setting  forth  in  simple  lan- 
guage of  Hegel's  vitally  important  teachings.  (Syracuse:  C. 
W.  Bardeen,  1909.     2i4p.     $1.00.) 

Professor  Small  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  made  a 
new  and  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  social 
sciences  in  his  The  Cameralists:  the  pioneer  of  German  social 
polity.  Too  little  is  known  of  these  men,  even  by  students  of 
social  science,  and  we  welcome  Professor  Small's  exposition  of 
their  teachings.  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1909.    606  p.    $3.00.) 

Whatever  Professor  Patten  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania writes  is  worth  while  reading.  A  vigorous  essay,  entitled 
Product  and  climax,  has  just  come  from  his  pen,  which  will 
force  a  good  deal  of  hard  thinking,  if  it  is  read  with  attention. 
(New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch,  1909.     68  p.     50c.) 

Bacon's  German  grammar  is  a  capital  adaptation  of  a  well 
known  German  textbook,  and  may  be  recommended  to  teach- 
ers of  elementary  German.  The  simple  stories  selected  for  use 
in  connection  with  grammatical  drill  are  excellent.  (Boston: 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  1909.     342+xlii  p.     $1.25.) 

The  Abbe  Klein  has  made  a  most  interesting  and  compli- 
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mentary  book  about  America  in  his  VAmerique  de  Demain. 
Few  of  our  foreign  visitors  have  seen  so  wisely  or  so  justly 
as  this  distinguished  ecclesiastic.  (Paris:  Librairie  Plon, 
1910.     320  p.     3^00- ) 

Professor  Bennett  of  Cornell,  who  has  already  done  so  much 
for  Latin  teaching,  has  made  a  book  entitled  First  year  Latin 
which  is  thoroly  modern.  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1909. 
280  p.     $1.00.) 

An  addition  to  the  numerous  rhetoric  textbooks  for  use  in 
high  schools  and  colleges  is  Paragraph  zvriting,  by  Professor 
Scott  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Professor  Denny 
of  the  Ohio  State  University.  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1909. 
468  p.     $1.25.) 

The  Clarendon  Press  has  printed  a  charming  edition  of  two 
selections  from  De  Quincey,  Spanish  military  nun  and  The 
revolt  of  the  Tartars.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1909. 
144  p.      IS.) 

Elementary  cabiftef  work  by  Frank  S.  Selden  of  Valley  City/ 
N.  D.,  is  a  thoroly  practical  book  for  manual  training  classes. 
Teachers  will  get  some  valuable  hints  from  it.  (Chicago: 
Rand  McNally  Company,  1909.     278  p.     $1.25.) 

Professor  W.  W.  Folwell,  whose  long  and  honorable  associ- 
ation with  the  University  of  Minneapolis  gained  him  so  g^eat 
affection  and  respect,  has  brought  together  under  the  title 
University  addresses  four  important  utterances  of  his  in  years 
past.  They  are  well  worth  reproducing  and  well  worth  study- 
ing. (Minneapolis:  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1909. 
224  p.) 

Professor  Charles  Sears  Baldwin  of  Yale  is  a  prolific  and 
always  helpful  writer  in  his  chosen  field.  We  welcome  par- 
ticularly his  admirable  Composition,  oral  and  written.  A 
careful  examination  of  this  textbook  reveals  excellent  arrange- 
ment, capitally  chosen  illustrative  material,  and  sound  sense. 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1909.     365  p.     $1.20.) 

Elementary  chemistry  by  Hollis  Godfrey  is  a  well  made  book 
with  few  novel  characteristics  unless  it  be  the  excellently  chosen 
illustrations.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1909. 
456  p.     $1.10.) 
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Physiology  of  man  and  other  animals  by  Miss  Anne  Moore 
is  really  an  excellently  arranged  and  simple  body  of  elementary 
material  in  the  science  of  physiology.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  a  better  or  more  useful  book  for  beginners.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1909.     212  p.     80c.) 

Julian  Riebera,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  readers  of  contem- 
porary Spanish  literature,  has  published  two  interesting  little 
volumes  under  the  title  La  Siipersticion  Pedagogica.  His 
chapters  reveal  how  much  the  reflective  Spaniard  who  observes 
educational  tendencies  has  in  common  with  the  American  stu- 
dent of  similar  type.  (Madrid:  E.  Maestre,  1910.  232,  258 
p.     6p.) 

The  engineers  are  beginning  to  have  their  day  in  the  rapidly 
growing  number  of  textbooks  for  elementary  use.  The  last 
one  to  reach  us  is  Textbook  of  hydraulics  by  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Rusself  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
It  is  arranged  rather  for  students  than  for  practising  engineers. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1909.     183  p.    $2.50.) 

Professor  Wilder  of  Smith  College  has  chosen  the  inviting 
title  The  history  of  the  human  body  for  a  setting  forth  of  the 
results  of  modern  research  in  anatomy  and  embryology  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  structure  of  the  human  form.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1909.     573  p.     $3.00.) 

A  more  than  usually  attractive  book  is  A  literary  history  of 
Rome  by  J.  Wight  Duff  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  The 
chapters  on  Cicero  and  oratory  and  on  the  elegiac  poets  are 
particularly  interesting.  (London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  695  p. 
I2S.  6d.) 

Professor  von  Domaszewiski  of  Heidelberg  has  recently 
published  in  two  volumes  an  exceptionally  valuable  Gcschichte 
der  Romischen  Kaiser.  He  has  used  the  latest  available  ma- 
terial and  has  told  the  story  of  the  great  Roman  emperors  ad- 
mirably. Particularly  to  be  commended  are  the  capital  re- 
productions of  the  best  known  busts  of  the  emperors.  (Leip- 
sic:  Quelle  &  Meyer,  1909.     324,  326  p.     9M.) 

Miss  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  whose  excellent  work  for  physical 
education  is  well  known,  has  brought  together  a  very  complete 
manual  of  various  childish  games  and  sports  in  her  Games  for 
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the  playground,  home,  school  and  gymnasium.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,   1909.     456  p.     $1.50.) 

In  the  Principles  of  soil  management,  Professors  Lyon  and 
Fippin  of  Cornell  University  have  written  a  book  that  is  com- 
plete, but  too  technical,  we  fear,  for  any  but  pretty  serious- 
minded  students.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1909.     531  p.     $1.75-) 

Mr.  Benjamin  Rand  of  Har\-ard  University  has  brought  to- 
gether selections  illustrating  ethics  from  Socrates  to  Martineau 
in  his  Classical  moralists.  The  book  will  be  found  valuable  in 
connection  with  college  classes  in  ethics.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1909.     797  p.     $3.00.) 

Teachers  both  in  city  and  country  will  find  helpful  sug- 
gestions in  The  school  garden  book,  by  Messrs.  Weed  and 
Emerson.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1909. 
320  p.     $1.25.) 

Masters  of  the  English  novel  is  a  series  of  studies  of  prin- 
ciples and  personalities  by  Richard  Burton.  Some  of  his  crit- 
ical paragraphs,  particularly  in  his  chapters  on  Jane  Austen 
and  Trollope,  are  strikingly  suggestive.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1909.     357  p.     $1.25.) 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  Jusserand's  Literary 
history  of  the  English  people  covers  the  Shakespearean  epoch 
and  brings  to  an  end  a  truly  monumental  piece  of  work.  The 
entire  work  can  only  be  described  as  absolutely  indispensable. 
(New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1909.     629  p.     $3.50  net.) 

At  attractive  book  of  African  travel  is  The  gateway  to  the 
Sahara  by  Charles  W.  Furlong.  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  1909.     306  p.     $2.50.) 

The  Rev.  Francis  B.  Hornbrooke  has  essayed  in  234  pages 
an  interpretation  of  Browning's  The  Ring  atid  the  book.  (Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1909.     234  p.     $1.50.) 

Mr.  Ripley  Hitchcock  has  edited,  in  his  Decisive  battles  of 
America,  a  collection  of  interesting  military  descriptions. 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1909.     397  p.     $1.50.) 

Mr.  Bardeen's  Manual  of  common  school  law,  which  has 
been  a  familiar  and  practically  indispensable  reference  book 
for  years  in  the  State  of  New  York,  has  now  been  revised  and 
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rewritten  and  brought  down  to  date.  It  is  not  mere  rhetoric 
to  say  that  the  book  is  invaluable,  and  that  school  officers  and 
administrators  everywhere  will  find  it  desirable  to  have  a  copy 
of  it  on  their  desks.  (Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1910.  470 
p.     $1.50  net.) 

We  can  not  but  note  with  approval  the  growing  interest  in 
international  law  and  the  satisfactory  reception  accorded  to 
good  textbooks  in  that  field.  We  welcome  the  fifth  edition  of 
International  law  by  Messrs.  George  G.  Wilson  and  George 
F.  Tucker.  The  book  is  suitable  for  use  in  colleges.  The 
appendices  are  very  valuable.  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.,  1910.     505  p.     $2.50.) 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  well-known  and  authori- 
tative book  entitled  Punishment  and  reformation  by  Frederick 
H.  Wines,  has  just  come  from  the  press.  While  the  book 
deals  with  the  special  aspect  of  the  moral  and  the  social  prob- 
lem, yet  there  is  much  in  it  that  is  suggestive  and  informing 
for  students  of  general  educational  movements.  (New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1910.     387  p.     $1.75.) 

A  Plane  trigonometry  that  is  well  arranged,  clearly  printed, 
and  abundant  in  problems  of  real  significance  and  value  has 
been  written  by  Edward  R.  Robbins  of  the  Penn  Charter 
School  in  Philadelphia.  (American  Book  Co.,  1910.  166  p. 
60c.) 

Three  easy  reading  books  for  young  students  of  French  and 
German  are  new  and  appropriately  edited  editions  of  Mairet's 
La  petite  Princesse,  George  Sand's  Le  Meunier  d'Angihault, 
and  Ries's  Easy  German  stories.  (New  York:  American 
Book  Co.,  1910.     154  p.,  35c.;  176  p.,  40c.;  183  p.,  35c.) 

Stories  from  Greek  history  by  Louise  Diman  puts  some  of 
the  great  classic  tales  of  the  race  within  the  easy  understanding 
of  school  children.  (New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co., 
1 9 10.    236  p.    40c.) 
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THE    NEW     SCHEME    FOR     THE    TRAINING    OF 
TEACHERS  IN   SCOTLAND 

For  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  in  operation  in  Scot- 
land a  scheme  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  primary  and 
secondary  schools  which  is  in  many  respects  unique  in  the 
history  of  educational  administration.  Because  of  the  pro- 
gressive and  democratic  character  of  Scotch  education,  and 
because  the  plan  involves  many  features  that  rest  on  lengthy 
experience,  the  scheme  and  its  present  results  seem  to  justify 
analysis  and  discussion.  Its  main  features  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized :  ( I )  Final  responsibility  for,  and  control  of,  the 
training  of  teachers  for  all  schools  and  subjects  below  those 
of  university  grade — teachers  in  primary  schools,  in  second- 
ary schools,  and  of  special  subjects — are  lodged,  in  each  of 
four  divisions  of  Scotland,  in  a  provincial  committee  which 
is  fairly  large  and  representative  of  the  various  educational 
interests  of  the  province,  including  as  well  those  which  are 
expressed  thru  the  layman,  as  well  as  those  representing  the 
expert  educator.  (2)  In  the  training  of  teachers  the  pro- 
vincial committees  are  empowered  and  expected  to  draw  into 
cooperation  the  various  educational  agencies  of  the  provinces, 
including  universities,  technical  schools,  secondary  schools, 
centers  of  art  training,  of  physical  education,  public  schools 
for  practising  purposes,  etc.  (3)  As  contrasted  with  the  older 
scheme  in  Scotland  and  with  the  still  prevalent  condition  in 
continental  European  countries,  the  new  system  defers  until 
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a  relatively  late  date  the  conscious  differentiation,  on  social 
or  intellectual  lines,  of  those  who  are  ultimately  to  be  teachers 
in  primary  schools  ^  from  those  who  are  to  be  teachers  in 
secondary  schools;  in  fact,  as  will  be  shown  later,  owing  to 
possible  contact  of  primary  teachers  with  the  universities,  and 
the  necessary  contact  of  all  other  teachers  with  the  provincial 
committees,  there  never  is  a  clear-cut  differentiation.  (4) 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  secondary  education, 
youths  who  expect  to  teach  make  the  beginnings  of  their  pro- 
fessional preparation,  both  in  theory  and  in  practise,  thus 
offering  a  strong  contrast  to  the  prevailing  American  practise. 
(5)  At  all  stages  in  the  preparation  of  the  future  teacher,  ex- 
tending for  about  five  years  after  the  minimum  age  of  fifteen, 
cultural  and  professional  training  are  carried  on  side  by  side 
(except  in  the  case  of  university  graduates  who  enter  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  whose  professional  training  must  be  more 
concentrated)  ;  this  being  in  considerable  contrast  with  the 
American  practise  of  allowing  a  fairly  sharp  break  between 
professional  and  cultural  education  in  the  preparation  of  the 
elementary  teacher. 

It  is  a  matter  of  well-known  history  that  from  the  early 
days  of  the  parish  school  Scottish  teachers  have  shown  a  pas- 
sion for  university  culture.  To  obtain  this  education,  these 
men  often  underwent  great  sacrifices;  but  in  turn  they  pre- 

1  The  "  primary  school "  is  the  equivalent  of  the  American  ele- 
mentary school,  except  that  the  regular  course,  which  must  precede 
the  taking  of  a  secondary-school  course,  is  two  years  shorter,  ter- 
minating usually  at  the  age  of  twelve.  For  those  who  do  not  go 
to  secondary  school  there  is  an  additional  (supplementary)  course 
of  two  years,  compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  "  Secondary 
education"  (as  the  term  will  be  used  here),  beginning  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  lasts  five  or  six  years,  preparing  for  admission  to  the  uni- 
versities or  for  professional  training.  Secondary  education  is  divided 
into  two  stages:  the  first  is  more  general,  and  lasts  three  years, 
giving  (but  not  before  the  age  of  fifteen)  the  intermediate  certificate. 
Some  secondary  schools  attempt  only  this  stage  of  the  work.  The 
second  stage  may  be  considerably  specialized,  and  gives  the  leaving 
certificate  (or  the  junior  student  certificate  to  those  .preparing  for 
primary  teaching),  which  admits  to  the  universities. 
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pared  the  promising  boys  of  Scotland  for  the  universities  by 
giving  them  the  requisite  training  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathe- 
matics. Consequently,  it  has  long  been  an  attractive  tradi- 
tion that,  where  possible,  teachers  in  the  rural  primary  schools 
and  headmasters  in  urban  schools  should  be  university  gradu- 
ates. In  the  northeastern  provinces  this  tendency  was  em- 
phasized thru  the  existence  of  several  bequests  which  gave 
considerable  aid  to  schools  whosfe  headmasters  were  university 
graduates.  Apart  from  the  tradition,  it  became  evident  many 
years  ago  that  too  many  of  the  teachers  fitted  for  their  work 
under  the  apprenticeship,  or  pupil-teacher,  system  were 
essentially  uncultured,  and  greatly  in  need,  if  not  of  some 
university  training,  at  least  of  a  fairly  wide  secondary  edu- 
cation. The  professional  or  trade  aspect  of  their  education 
had  been  emphasized  at  too  early  an  age. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  Education  Act  of  1872  primary 
education  in  Scotland  had  been  almost  exclusively  under  the 
direction  of  the  churches.  As  early  as  1834  these  bodies  had 
begun  the  special  training  of  teachers,  and  before  many  years 
three  university  towns — Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen — 
saw  training  colleges  maintained  in  each  by  both  great  rival 
denominations,  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church. 
In  1855  the  Episcopalians  also  founded  a  training  school  in 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1885  the  Catholics  established  one  in  Glas- 
gow. All  along  it  had  been  desired  that  the  students  of  these 
schools,  situated  in  the  shadows  of  great  universities,  should 
have  access  to  college  classes.  Official  permission  for  this 
was  obtained  in  1873,  tho  at  first  it  was  available  for  men 
only;  but  in  time  women  were  also  admitted  to  the  universi- 
ties, and  hence  the  opportunities  for  higher  courses  w^ere  open 
to  all  those  who  were  in  the  training  colleges,  and  were  capable 
of  benefiting  from  the  work. 

This  juxtaposition  of  educational  institutions,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  prospective  primary  school  teachers  to  university 
classes  has  served  to  prevent  the  existence  of  the  social  and 
intellectual  chasm  between  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers,  which  in  European  countries  so  frequently  accentuates 
the  social  division  already  existing  between  the  two  types  of 
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schools.  The  abler  students  in  the  training  colleges  not  un- 
commonly added  one  or  two  years  to  their  courses  and,  by 
taking  an  arts  degree,  qualified  themselves  to  teach  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  But  of  the  many  who  did  not  take  a  degree 
it  was  often  true  that  in  their  primary  teaching  they  felt 
something  of  the  stimulus  of  having  attended  some  college 
courses  and  of  having  participated  in  university  life.  In 
1895-96,  for  example,  of  950  students  in  the  eight  training 
colleges,  220  were  taking  some  university  courses.  In  1904-05 
of  246  men  students,  70  per  cent.,  and  of  1036  women  stu- 
dents, 15  per  cent.,  were  in  some  arts  courses,  many  of  whom 
were  to  remain  a  third  year  and  take  an  arts  degree. 

In  addition  to  the  training  colleges  under  denominational 
control  there  appeared  some  ten  years  ago  additional  training 
centers  under  the  control  of  bodies  known  as  Local  Com- 
mittees and  generally  consisting  partly  of  governors  of  col- 
leges and  partly  of  eminent  educators  and  members  of  boards 
of  education.  One  of  these  was  at  Aberdeen,  where  train- 
ing colleges  already  existed,  and  the  other  was  at  St.  Andrews 
University,  where  hitherto  no  training  of  teachers  had  estab- 
lished itself.  Part  of  St.  Andrews  University,  known  as  Uni- 
versity College,  being  located  at  Dundee,  a  populous  center, 
it  was  here  that  the  largest  of  these  non-denominational  cen- 
ters developed.  To  some  extent  these  centers  pointed  the 
way  to  the  final  control  of  the  training  of  teachers  by  bodies 
representing  the  public  schools  and  external  institutions  which 
came  a  few  years  later.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that 
these  centers,  like  the  training  colleges,  were  also  in  close 
touch  with  the  universities,  and  frequently  sent  their  students 
for  arts  courses. 

During  the  period  under  discussion  almost  all  candidates 
for  the  training  colleges  and  centers  had  passed  thru  what 
was  known  as  the  pupil-teachers'  training,  which  was  sub- 
stantially a  form  of  apprenticeship.  The  pupil  teacher,  com- 
mencing at  the  average  age  of  thirteen,  and  often  earlier, 
assisted  in  the  school,  sometimes  even  giving  considerable 
instruction,  for  a  period  of  some  four  years.  In  return  for 
this  assistance  the  school,  usually  thru  the  headmaster,  gave 
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the  pupil  teacher  instruction  along  cultural  and  professional 
lines,  which  would  fit  him  for  the  training  college.  The 
prospective  teacher  naturally  acquired  a  large  amount  of 
practical  experience,  but  was  apt  to  lack  culture  and  a  broader 
professional  training.  It  happened,  too,  that  many  of  these 
pupil  teachers,  after  qualifying  for  entrance  to  a  training  col- 
lege by  taking  an  examination  under  the  education  depart- 
ment, did  not  continue  their  professional  training,  but  were 
employed  by  economical  school  boards  instead  of  fully  trained 
(and,  therefore,  more  expensive)  teachers.  For  the  time, 
however,  the  pupil-teacher  system  was  largely  necessary,  ow- 
ing to  the  scarcity  and  expensive  character  of  good  secondary 
schools,  except  in  the  large  cities.  Secondary  education  was 
still  largely  for  those  who  were  destined  to  go  to  the  universi- 
ties, and  who,  if  they  became  teachers,  would  fill  places  in 
secondary  or  other  higher  schools. 

In  Scotland  as  in  England,  the  educational  revival  at  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century  made  it  evident  that  the 
pupil-teacher  system  had  passed  the  era  of  its  usefulness. 
More  culture  as  well  as  broader  professional  efficiency  was 
demanded  in  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools,  rural  or 
urban.  There  was  a  wide-spread  desire  that  the  primary 
schools  should  develop  the  teaching  of  the  newer  subjects  like 
art,  natural  science,  music,  hpusehold  management,  and  man- 
ual training,  but  the  pupil-teacher  training,  even  when  com- 
bined with  two  years  of  training  college  work,  was  inadequate 
to  fit  teachers  for  the  new  work. 

In  the  meantime  a  rapid  development  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, much  of  it  as  part  of  the  public-school  system,  was  tak- 
ing place,  and  already  in  some  of  these  schools  pupil  teachers 
were  receiving  part  of  the  preparation  for  the  examinations 
that  would  admit  them  to  the  training  colleges.  It  was  in 
1898  that  the  administration  of  the  Science  and  Arts  grants 
of  the  National  Government  was  transferred  from  South  Ken- 
sington to  the  Scotch  Education  Department.  This  gave  the 
department  practically  complete  control  of  all  education  in 
Scotland  except  that  of  the  universities,  and  systematic  efforts 
were  begun  to  integrate  the  various   forms  of  schools  and 
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instruction  which  had  grown  up,  or  for  which  an  immediate 
need  was  felt. 

By  this  time,  too,  the  church  authorities  were  no  longer 
anxious  to  continue  their  management  of  the  training  col- 
leges (excepting  the  Catholics  and  Episcopalians,  whose  train- 
ing schools  prepared  teachers  largely  for  voluntary  (private) 
schools  under  their  own  control).  In  fact,  so  far  as  the 
six  training  colleges  under  the  two  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Scotland  were  concerned,  they  had  largely  ceased  to  be  de- 
nominational. The  time  was  ripe,  consequently,  for  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  dealing  with  the  training  of  teachers  in 
Scotland. 

After  discussion,  this  comprehensive  scheme  took  form  in 
1905.  On  January  30  of  that  year  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland  established,  by  Minute,^  four  pro- 
vincial committees  on  the  training  of  teachers.  Each  com- 
mittee had  its  center  at  the  university  of  its  area.  A  few 
phrases  may  be  quoted  from  the  Minute :  '*  Each  committee 
shall  have  power  to  provide,  whether  in  university  classes  or 
otherwise,  courses  of  instruction  suitable  for  the  training  of 
teachers  (including  teachers  for  secondary  schools)."  "(These 
courses)  shall  be  held  in  towns  where  a  university  or  part 
of  a  university  is  situated,  but  the  committee  shall  have  power 
to  institute,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  (of  Educa- 
tion for  Scotland),  subsidiary  courses  of  training  at  approved 
centers  in  connection  with   (secondary  schools,  or  other  spe- 

2  General  legislation  for  education  in  Scotland  must  take  the  usual 
course  of  all  Imperial  legislation,  thru  Parliament.  But  matters  of 
administrative  detail  are  usually  compassed  by  the  device  of  legisla- 
tion thru  "  minute."  In  this  form  of  legislation  administrative  pro- 
posals emanating  from  responsible  officials  or  committees  (in  the  case 
of  Scotch  education.  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland)  are  given  publicity  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament. If  there  is  no  objection  or  amendment,  the  proposals  be- 
come effective  as  legislation.  The  usual  form  is:  "This  Minute  shall 
not  come  into  force  till  it  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament, 
and  shall  have  lain  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  for  at  least  one 
calendar  month,  and  all  modifications  of  the  same  which  may  be 
proposed  subsequently  shall  be  submitted  to  Parliament  in  like 
manner." 
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cial  schools)."  "Each  committee  shall  have  power  to  ac- 
quire .  .  .  suitable  premises  for  purposes  of  aforesaid  train- 
ing; ...  to  appoint  officers  at  suitable  salaries  either  for 
purposes  of  instruction  or  of  discipline,  and  to  prescribe 
courses  of  study  for  the  students  collectively  or  individually." 
"  Each  local  committee  shall  appoint  an  executive  officer,  who, 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  committee,  shall  discharge 
the  functions  of  director  of  studies  and  who  .  .  .  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  committee  for  the  due  observance  of  the 
committee's  regulations  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  students." 
It  was  also  pro\ided  that  all  sums  of  money  designed  to  provide 
for  the  training  of  teachers  or  to  aid  prospective  teachers 
should  henceforth  be  paid  over  to  the  provincial  committees. 
These  committees  were  also  empowered  to  take  over  any  ex- 
isting training  colleges  where  arrangements  and  guarantees 
could  be  made  with  the  existing  managers.  Within  three 
years  the  conditions  for  the  transfer  of  the  six  original  de- 
nominational colleges,  as  well  as  the  training  centers  under 
local  educational  authorities,  had  been  arranged.  Denomina- 
tional colleges  can,  as  before,  continue  to  train  their  own  teach- 
ers, as  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  school  at  Glasgow,  and  the 
Episcopalian  schools  of  Edinburgh,  but  these,  in  return  for 
the  aid  received  from  the  Education  Department,  are  sub- 
ject to  inspection,  and  must  meet  all  the  prescribed  conditions 
for  teachers*  certificates. 

In  the  new  scheme  first  interest  naturally  attaches  to  the 
composition  of  the  provincial  committees.  It  has  already  been 
suggested  that  these  were  intended  to  represent  the  various 
educational  interests  of  the  province.  That  will  be  shown  by 
an  examination  of  the  schedule  of  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  St.  Andrews  University.  Under  the 
minute  at  present  operative  ( 1909)  it  must  consist  of  ( i)  four 
members  elected  by  the  University  Court  of  St.  Andrews;  (2) 
one  member  from  Dundee  Technical  Institute;  (3)  three  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  school  board  of  Dundee;  (4)  nine  mem- 
bers elected  by  various  other  specified  school  boards  (and,  of 
course,  representing  all  the  school  boards  of  the  province)  ; 
(5)   two  members  "  representing  the  managers  of  the  more 
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important  secondary  schools  (within  the  province)  ";  and  (6) 
three  other  persons  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  education 
cooperated  (elected  into  membership)  by  the  members  named 
under  section  (i  to  5).  The  chief  inspector  of  schools  is 
also  an  advisory  member,  acting  as  the  department's  assessor, 
but  without  a  vote. 

The  composition  of  these  committees  is  effected  under 
minute  and  can  be  changed  fairly  easily ;  in  fact,  it  is  probable 
that  some  changes  will  be  made  towards  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  when  the  term  for  which  the  first  committee  men 
were  elected  shall  have  expired,  (Members  must  be  allowed 
to  hold  office  for  three  years;  but  the  dates  of  subsequent 
elections  are  arranged  by  minute.)  It  has  been  suggested  that 
under  a  new  arrangement  the  membership  will  be  smaller  (the 
provincial  committee  of  Edinburgh,  for  example,  has  over 
thirty  members).  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  educators 
will  perhaps  figure  more  largely  in  subsequent  committees, 
tho  it  is  evident  that  in  the  present  arrangement  there  is  noth- 
ing to  preclude  a  lay  board  from  electing,  as  its  representative, 
not  one  of  its  own  members,  but  some  educator  or  citizen  in 
whom  it  has  confidence.  In  practise  the  director  of  studies, 
who  is  the  committee's  expert,  will  occupy  a  place  of  increas- 
ing importance,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  or  other  expert  executive,  with  whom  Americans 
are  familiar.  The  tenure  of  the  director  of  studies  is  fairly 
permanent,  and,  in  view  of  his  contact  with  a  variety  of  edu- 
cational institutions  in  his  area,  it  can  be  seen  that  his  posi- 
tion will  evolve  very  great  responsibilities  and  powers  of 
indirect  control. 

It  should  furthermore  be  noted  that  under  the  minute  and 
under  the  department  of  education  very  considerable  latitude 
is  allowed  the  provincial  committees.  Schemes  of  local  or- 
ganization, courses  of  study,  etc.,  are  subject  to  considerable 
local  variation.  It  is  significant  of  the  progress  of  educational 
administration  that  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  important 
respects,  a  considerable  flexibility  is  making  its  way  into  an 
educational  system  which  may  have  formerly  seemed  highly 
rigid  as  it  is  indeed  highly  centralized.     The  new  Education 
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Act  (1908)  for  Scotland  is  especially  remarkable  for  the 
large  amount  of  optional  powers  it  confers  on  local  adminis- 
trators. From  the  American  point  of  view  this  would  seem 
to  be  a  perfectly  natural  evolution  in  proportion  as  local 
administration  produces  its  educational  experts,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  able  to  stimulate  local  interest  in  educa- 
tional progress.  Hence,  tho  the  provincial  committees  are 
large,  and  tho  some  of  their  members  live  at  a  distance  and 
can  with  difficulty  be  kept  in  touch  with  actual  conditions,  it 
would  nevertheless  appear  that  the  large  indirect  authority  of 
the  directors  of  studies,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittees can  always  give  expression  to  local  demands,  and  can 
represent  local  sentiment,  gives  the  machinery  for  the  most 
effective  educational  administration. 

The  latest  stage  in  the  formation  of  a  general  policy  for 
training  teachers  under  the  new  conditions  is  found  in  the 
organization  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  provincial  councils. 
Naturally  the  four  directors  of  studies  were  made  members 
of  this  joint  committee,  the  powers  of  which  are  mainly  ad- 
visory, but  which  will  doubtless  to  an  increasing  extent  con- 
cern itself  with  uniform  systems  of  training,  control  of  the 
total  number  of  teachers  to  be  trained,  and  the  like.  But 
this  joint  committee  will  have  influence  in  matters  of 
national  importance  and  common  interest ;  it  will  probably 
in  no  way  supersede  the  provincial  committees  in  matters  of 
local  concern. 


JUNIOR    STUDENTS 

In  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  primary  schools  there 
are  two  stages :  In  the  first  the  student  is  in  a  secondary  school 
and  is  known  as  a  junior  student ;  in  the  second  he  is  under 
the  provincial  committee  and  is  known  as  a  senior  student. 
The  junior  training  is  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  the  teacher.  To  become  a  junior  stu- 
dent a  youth  must  have  completed  the  first  stage  of  secondary 
education,  obtaining  what  is  known  as  the  intermediate  cer- 
tificate.    This  may  not  be  taken  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 
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The  prospective  junior  student  must  furthermore  "  furnish 
a  satisfactory  medical  certificate  as  to  health  and  physical  fit- 
ness,"' and  also  a  report  from  his  last  principal  teacher  having 
"  particular  reference  to  those  qualities  which  seem  to  make 
for  or  against  the  applicant's  ultimate  fitness  for  teaching 
v^ork."  "  With  a  view  to  forming  a  judgment,  the  teacher 
may  occasionally,  during  the  three  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  application,  employ  the  applicant  in  giving  instruc- 
tion under  supervision  in  the  junior  (lower  primary)  classes 
in  the  school."  Having  met  these  qualifications,  the  youth 
may  be  nominated  as  junior  student,  and  as  such  he  usually 
pays  no  fees  in  the  secondary  school,  and  may  even  receive, 
as  many  do,  frohi  the  county  or  burgh  committee  concerned, 
considerable  sums  towards  a  maintenance  allowance  while 
completing  his  secondary  education. 

At  present  (1909)  there  are  in  Scotland  one  hundred  and 
twelve  schools  recognized  as  suitable  junior  student  centers. 
Many  of  them  naturally  have  but  a  few  students  who  have 
been  nominated  as  junior  students.  A  considerable  number 
of  schools  whose  work  did  not  formerly  extend  beyond  the 
intermediate  certificate,  now  offer  an  extensive  and  varied 
enough  curriculum  to  meet  the  requirements  of  junior  stu- 
dents. It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  how  far  it  may  prove  advantageous  to  have  small 
secondary  schools  doing  junior  student  training.  Under  a 
regulation  just  coming  into  operation  the  areas  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  secondary  education  have  been  enlarged,  and 
the  authorities  have  been  empowered  to  pay  transportation 
charges  and  even  maintenance  charges,  for  students  sent  in  to 
central  institutions  for  the  completion  of  their  secondary  edu- 
cation. It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  future  the  number 
of  schools  preparing  junior  students  may  be  diminished,  and 
that  the  work  will  be  concentrated,  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  satisfactory  supervision  of  practical  teaching  and 
of  method  work. 

It  has  previously  been  said  that  the  junior  student  combines 
cultural  and  the  beginnings  of  professional  training.  The 
course  is  normally  three  years,  exceptionally  two  years  in 
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length.  Substantially  one-third  of  the  time  is  given  to  what 
must  be  called  professional  work — practise  teaching,  or  as- 
sisting, study  of  methods,  and  the  further  study  of  subjects 
like  manual  work,  music,  nature  study,  etc.,  which  do  not 
regularly  enter  in  the  courses  of  those  preparing  for  the  uni- 
versities. As  part  of  the  cultural  work,  one  foreign  language 
has  to  be  taken,  but  many  students  take  two,  owing  to  their 
desire  to  qualify  for  an  arts  degree  in  a  university.  (Just 
at  present  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  universities  to  liberalize 
their  requirements  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  foreign  lan- 
guage required.) 

The  minimum  curriculum  that  a  recognized  school  can  pro- 
vide must  include  English,  a  foreign  language,  history,  geog- 
raphy, mathematics,  experimental  science,  drawing,  some  form 
of  manual  work  (needlework  for  girls),  physical  exercises, 
and  music.  In  practise  a  considerable  range  of  election,  or 
rather  opportunity  for  specialization,  is  allowed  to  the  indi- 
vidual student.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  tendency  to  overcrowd 
the  program  of  the  individual  student  has  developed,  which 
will  probably  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  time  given 
to  foreign  languages.  A  recent  circular  of  the  Education 
Department  points  out  that  if,  during  the  three  years  of  the 
junior  training,  two  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  each  per 
week  were  given  respectively  to  a  foreign  language,  history, 
geography,  mathematics,  and  one  period  to  music  and  another 
to  physical  exercises,  whilst  eight  periods  were  reserved  for 
English,  the  student  would  still  have  left  practically  one-third 
of  his  time  for  specialized  or  intensive  study,  after  suitable 
deductions  had  been  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  prac- 
tise teaching.  The  circular  also  points  out  that  the  student 
may  specialize  in  any  of  the  foregoing  subjects,  or  in  manual 
training,  dornestic  arts,  nature  study,  music,  etc.  But  it  is 
clearly  indicated  that  if  the  junior  student  does  so  specialize 
he  must  do  it  in  a  way  that  will  produce  marked  results  in 
capacity,  in  order  to  have  this  work  recognized  in  the  next 
stage  of  professional  preparation — the  Provincial  Training 
College. 

The  outcome  of  the  present  situation  will  apparently  be 
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the  following:  The  total  weekly  hours  devoted  to  study  will 
be  reduced,  and  very  few  students  will  be  allowed  to  complete 
the  course  in  two  years;  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  for- 
eign language  study  will  be  diminished,  whilst  that  devoted 
to  geography  and  history  will  be  increased,  especially  as  it 
is  in  prospect  that  these  subjects  will  soon  be  segregated  from 
the  English  program  under  which  they  have  been  included; 
and  the  study  of  English — its  technical  side  and  its  litera- 
ture— will  be  somewhat  increased ;  while  beyond  this  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  to  the  junior  to  either  prepare  for  uni- 
versity courses,  or  to  specialize  in  some  phase  of  art,  science, 
or  industrial  work  for  special  teaching,  or,  finally,  to  lay  broad 
foundations  for  teaching  in  the  primary  schools.  But  "  for 
a  junior  student  to  aim  simultaneously  at  all  the  ends  just 
indicated  would  be  unwise  in  the  last  degree ;  and  the  unwis- 
dom of  such  a  course  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
as  the  average  standard  of  attainment  in  the  various  special 
subjects  steadily  rises." 

If  the  culture  curriculum  for  the  junior  student  is  still  un- 
settled, the  same  is  yet  more  true  of  the  professional  part 
of  his  preparation.  From  the  point  of  view  of  American  edu- 
cation, any  professional  preparation  during  the  secondary 
school  period  is  difficult  of  apprehension.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  new  scheme  in  Scotland  inherits  much 
from  the  pupil-teacher  system.  Early  practise  in  teaching 
has  several  aims :  It  serves  from  the  outset  to  discover  for 
the  student  and  for  his  instructors  natural  teaching  aptitude, 
or,  perhaps  more  usefully,  lack  of  aptitude;  and  it  gives  dur- 
ing a  still  very  plastic  period  of  life  a  body  of  concrete  expe- 
rience with  school  conditions  such  as  can  be  acquired  only 
with  extreme  difficulty  at  a  later  period.  Both  as  a  means 
of  selection  and  of  professional  adjustment,  and  as  a  means 
of  early  habituation  to  school  conditions^  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  practical  work  for  the  junior  student  is  extremely 
valuable.  The  visitor  to  British  schools  must  be  imprest  with 
the  confidence  possest  by  the  young  teacher  in  the  problems 
of  class  management.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat  in  the  fu- 
ture this  portion  of  the  training  of  primary  teachers  will  not 
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be  reduced  in  scope.  But  as  to  the  adjustment  of  practical 
work  to  the  remainder  of  the  program,  various  plans  still  pre- 
vail. From  some  points  of  view,  it  is  preferred  to  concentrate 
it  in  a  half-year  towards  the  end  of  the  course.  In  the  com- 
munication above  referred  to  it  is  suggested  that  "  it  might 
occupy  one  period  per  week  in  the  first  year,  two  in  the  second, 
and  three  in  the  third.  In  the  third  year  some  portion  of  the 
practise  should  be  continuous,  the  student  taking  charge  of 
a  class  for  a  week  or  more  at  a  time." 

The  so-called  study  of  method  is,  in  the  secondary  schools, 
usually  directed  by  the  head  of  the  school,  but  in  the  larger 
centers  a  master  or  mistress  of  method  has  been  introduced. 

On  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  the  junior 
student  certificate  is  issued,  not  on  examination,  but  on  rec- 
ommendation of  instructors,  who  must  certify  that  the  junior 
student  has  followed  an  approved  course  and  whose  record 
of  work  in  the  various  subjects  has  been  examined,  evaluated, 
and  certified  by  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools.  The  same  stu- 
dents may  take  examinations  for  the  leaving-  certificate  in 
such  subjects  as  they  have  prepared  themselves,  on  the  basis 
of  which  they  may  continue  their  studies  in  suitable  courses 
in  the  universities.  It  is  asserted  that  the  students  who  seek 
the  junior  student  certificate  are  often  of  superior  quality  and 
industry,  and  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  them,  alongside 
of  their  practical  work,  to  fully  qualify  for  university  work. 
But  from  references  previously  made  it  would  appear  that  this 
practise  has  led  to  unwise  overcrowding. 

It  is  probable  that  further  developments  will  soon  take  place 
in  the  process  of  unifying  and  integrating  the  training  of 
junior  students.  Already  conferences  of  those  most  responsi- 
ble for  special  phases  of  this  training  have  been  held,  and  in 
time  these  will  become  necessary  and  will  assume  definite 
form.  For  example,  the  instructors  responsible  for  method 
work  and  the  guidance  of  practise  teaching  can  easily  be 
brought  into  an  annual  conference.  The  bringing  together  of 
speciaHsts  in  other  departments  has  already  been  accomplished 
for  particular  provinces,  and  promises  to  become  a  regular 
feature  of  the  work. 
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SENIOR  STUDENTS 

Having  obtained  the  junior  student  certificate,  prospective 
teachers  now  come  directly  under  the  charge  of  the  four  pro- 
vincial committees  and  are  known  as  students  in  full  training, 
or  senior  students.  The  large  majority  of  these  are  preparing 
to  be  primary  teachers,  and  many  will  take  only  a  two  years' 
course,  with  little  or  no  university  work.  They  may  pay  a 
fee  of  £10  to  the  provincial  committee  and  thus  become  re- 
lieved of  any  obligation  to  teach;  but  the  large  majority  feel 
it  necessary  to  apply  for  a  remission  of  fees  and  a  maintenance 
allowance  (usually  £15  for  men  and  £10  for  women),  under 
which  circumstances  they  must  pledge  themselves  to  teach  for 
not  less  than  two  years  in  public  schools,  or  repay  the  aid 
advanced  to  them. 

The  course  of  work  prescribed  for  senior  students  who  do 
not  attend  university  classes  embraces  the  following:  (a) 
Professional  subjects — hygiene  and  physical  training,  psychol- 
ogy, logic  and  ethics,  principles  of  education,  and  methods  and 
practise,  (b)  General  subjects  (from  which  some  exemption 
can  be  had  if  the  secondary  school  record  is  very  satisfac- 
tory)— English  phonetics,  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
nature  study,  drawing,  and  singing,  (c)  Extra  subjects  (un- 
der this  head  the  student  is  expected  to  take  some  special  line 
of  work,  of  which  a  considerable  variety  is  available  in  the 
fields  of  physical  education,  arts  training,  industrial  training, 
etc.;  and  it  is  expected  to  extend  this  field  to  include  subjects 
now  given  in  the  supplementary  courses  [non-secondary  edu- 
cation for  youths  from  twelve  to  fourteen  who  have  obtained 
t|ie  qualifying  certificate]). 

Senior  students  who  take  part  of  their  work  in  university 
classes,  schools  of  art,  technical  colleges,  or  agricultural  col- 
leges are  obliged  to  take  the  professional  subjects  above  men- 
tioned, besides  hygiene  and  physical  training,  singing,  draw- 
ing, phonetics,  etc.  Whatever  other  work  is  taken  must  tend 
to  form  a  coherent  scheme  of  study  with  a  view  to  some  spe- 
cial line  of  teaching.  It  is  also  provided  that  students  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  this  work  can  be  supported  for  a 
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third  year  of  training,  which  may  not  impossibly  be  extended 
to  a  fourth  in  the  near  future.  It  will  be  evident  that  this 
plan  provides  a  fairly  integrated  scheme  to  secure  broad  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  intensive  specialized  training  for  those 
teachers,  undoubtedly  to  be  an  increasing  number,  who  will 
have  charge  of  special  subjects  in  the  expanding  scheme  of 
public  education.^ 

For  the  purposes  of  practise  teaching  the  provincial  com- 
mittees have  right  of  legal  entry  to  the  public  schools,  but 
may  be  required  to  pay  into  the  funds  of  the  school  system 
used  a  sum  up  to  £2  for  each  student  entered.  The  practising 
teacher  comes  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  head  of 
the  school,  and  is  appointed  to  observe,  assist,  or  take  charge 
of  a  class  in  some  particular  room.  The  teacher  in  whose 
room  the  candidate  works  is  expected  to  make  a  report  on 
ability  shown.  In  the  course  of  his  two  years'  training  the 
senior  student  is  introduced  into  a  variety  of  schools.  A  num- 
ber of  the  practising  schools  formerly  under  control  of  the 
training  colleges  still  exist,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  can  be 
developed  into  either  experimental  or  demonstration  (i.e., 
model)  schools.  In  the  discussion  of  this  question  some  hold 
that  these  two  types  of  schools  will  have  to  be  separate,  whilst 
others  hold  that  a  single  school  can  be  made  to  ser\'e  both  pur- 
poses. But  it  is  significant  that  for  actual  practise  teaching  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  is  committed  to  the  plan  of 
utilizing  on  an  extensive  scale  the  public  schools  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  that  prospective  teachers  will  have  to  work 
largely  under  very  practical  conditions. 

The  methods  work  is  directed  by  a  master  of  method;  but 
it  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  expected  that  in  each  case 
the  lecturer  in  any  special  subject  shall  be  master  of  method 
for  that,  and  shall  follow  the  students  in  their  practise  work 
in  his  field,  thus  compelling  a  close  relationship  between  theory 
and  practise.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  special  subject  and  its  method  will  evolve  in 
the  demonstration  or  experimental  school.     "  The  demonstra- 

^  The  detailed  plan  above  given  is  from  the  scheme  of  the  St. 
Andrews  provincial  committee;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  typical. 
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tion  school,"  says  Dr.  Scotigal,  chief  inspector  of  the  training 
of  teachers,  "  need  not  be  large.  It  should,  however,  be  really 
a  '  model '  school — a  model  in  respect  of  organization,  fur- 
nishing, and  equipment  as  well  as  in  respect  of  methods  of 
teaching.  Students  should  be  able  to  see  there  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  put  into  systematic  practise  under  the  best 
conditions.  The  training  demonstration  school  should  eventu- 
ally have  its  special  separate  rooms  for  the  teaching  of  history, 
geography,  science,  languages,  etc.,  each  completely  equipped 
with  the  most  suitable  aids  to  the  proper  study  of  its  particular 
subject."  It  would  appear  that  from  this  school  as  a  center 
a  close  connection  will  develop  between  method  work  and  prac- 
tise, which  will  follow  the  student  into  his  practise  teachine^ 
in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  teaching  of  educational  theory   (takir 
broadly)  there  is  now  a  tendency  to  introduce  universic> 
cialists  for  the  subjects  w^hich  are  prescribed  under  this  head — 
logic,   psychology  and   ethics,   experimental  psychology,   and 
the    history    of    education     (included    under    principles    of 
education). 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Secondary  school  teachers  fall  into  two  groups  under  th** 
rules  of  certification  in  Scotland:  (a)  Teachers  of  higher  sub- 
jects— English,  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics,  science,  mod- 
ern language,  history,  geography;  and  (b)  teachers  of  spec 
subjects — art    (including  drawing),   applied  science  or  tv 
nical    industry,    agriculture,    commercial    subjects,    dome,- 
economy,     physical     training,     manual     training     or    era 
music,  etc. 

For  the  first  group  it  is  now  necessary  that  the  candidau 
after  having  obtained  a  master  of  arts  or  a  science  degree, 
submit  himself  to  the  provincial  committee  for  practically  a 
year  of  professional  training.  In  most  cases  either  an  honors 
degree  is  required,  or  at  least  attendance  at  honors  classes 
(a  procedure  which  implies  intensive  work,  with  considerable' 
specialization).    Under  the  provincial  committee  the  cardidate 
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must  take  courses  in  personal  and  school  hygiene,  psychology 
(experimental  and  obsen-ational),  logic,  and  ethics;  principles 
and  history  of  education,  with  a  course  on  present-day  prob- 
lems; methods  of  teaching  special  subject  or  subjects;  and 
practical  teaching.  Under  present  arrangements  the  last  two 
subjects  occupy  ten  hours  per  week  for  one  semester. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  whilst  the  universities,  which  have 
no  direct  connection  with  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
are  still  responsible  for  the  scholastic  training  of  these 
teachers,  their  professional  training  comes  under  the  depart- 
ment working  thru  the  provincial  committees.  This  is  largely 
new  work  for  the  committees  and  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
still  wrestling  with  the  problems  of  suitable  training.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  these  university  students,  as  a  rule,  have  had 
no  pieliminao»- practise  in  teaching,  since  they  have  not  served 
as  "juttiior  students,  consequently  the  problem  of  giving  them 
familiarity  with  class  management  is  a  peculiar  one.  It  is 
felt  that  for  these  students  there  is  special  need  of  the  educa- 
tional laboratory — an  experimental  and  observational  school, — 
tho  of  course  it  is  also  expected  that  practising  will  be  done 
in  ordinary-  schools.  The  European  practise  of  regarding  the 
beginner  more  in  the  light  of  an  assistant  and  less  of  a  fully 
responsible  teacher  naturally  facilitates  the  development  of 
this  practise  work.  There  are  indications  that  in  this  work 
considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  comparative  educa- 
tion— the  study  of  practises  in  secondary  schools,  both  local 
'ihd  foreign,  with  especial  attention  directed  to  significant  like- 
iienbf    and  differences. 

Ri>r  teachers  of  special  subjects  neither  technical  prepara- 
tioti  nor  professional  training  can  yet  be  subjected  to  general 
rules,  and  individual  cases  must  be  treated  largely  on  their 
own  merits.  But  here  also  the  final  professional  preparation, 
including  the  special  method  that  the  subject  may  need,  and 
also  requisite  practise  teaching  in  it,  are  under  the  provincial 
committees,  which  are  already  beginning  to  map  out  lines  of 
operation.  In  the  case  of  these  teachers  a  year  of  probationary 
'leaching  is  now  being  especially  insisted  on  as  a  condition  of 
finaL  certification  (all  teachers  have  to  have  one  and  usually 
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two  years  of  probationary  teaching  under  a  general  certificate 
before  the  certification  process  is  completed).  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  professional  preparation  of  this  group  of 
teachers  (who  are  increasing  in  numbers  owing  to  modern 
developments  in  Scotch  education)  is  evidently  to  be,  to  an 
increasing  extent,  organized  so  as  to  include  not  only  pro- 
fessional studies,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  practical  train- 
ing. When  it  is  recalled  that  Scotland  is  making  rapid  ad- 
vances in  the  development  of  technical  and  agricultural  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  practical  education  for  girls,  the  importance 
of  the  above  scheme  for  the  training  of  teachers  becomes 
apparent. 

The  ideals  underlying  the  foregoing  schemes  are  clear: 
Scotland  seeks  to  obtain  a  teaching  force  each  member  of 
which  shall  combine  culture  and  special  professional  prepara- 
tion. To  that  end  final  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  is  unified  in  local  bodies  completely  answerable  to  the 
Education  Department;  but  it  is  also  sought  to  utilize  every 
available  existing  agency  in  the  work.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  examine  some  of  the  dif^culties  encountered  in  the  pur- 
suit of  these  ideals,  and  to  discover  whether  suggestions  can 
be  derived  which  will  be  of  service  elsewhere. 

The  ambition  that  large  numbers  of  the  teachers  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  should  profit  by  their  contact  with  the  universi- 
ties may  prove  impossible  of  realization.  This  is  not  due 
wholly  to  the  demands  which  professional  training  must  make 
upon  the  senior  student,  for  it  is  still  the  intention  of  the 
authorities  to  widen  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  cultural 
outlook  of  the  teacher.  It  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
culture  given  by  university  courses  may  not  be  culture  of  the 
kind  most  suitable  to  primary  teachers.  The  tradition  that 
universities  embrace  all  the  opportunities  for  cultural  training 
must  give  way  in  the  case  of  certain  large  groups  of  persons, 
as  President  EHot  pointed  out  some  years  ago.  The  primarjr 
teacher  is  peculiarly  in  need  of  culture;  but  it  must  be  the 
culture  that  functions  in  the  environment  in  which  he  (or 
usually  she)  is  to  live  and  work.     That  a  foreign  language, 
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for  example,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  this  culture  may  be 
questioned.  At  least  it  is  questioned  in  the  practise  of  the 
Scotch  educators,  who  are  reluctantly  admitting  that  university 
courses  are  probably  out  of  the  question  for  the  majority  of 
their  primary  teachers,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  add- 
ing to  the  requirements  to  be  imposed  upon  teachers  in  the 
future  on  the  side  of  culture.  Reluctantly,  it  was  said  above, 
they  are  doing  this,  because  the  university  degree  carries  with 
it  in  Scotland,  possibly  more  than  elsewhere,  a  very  considera- 
ble prestige.  ■ 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  in  time  a  way  of  avoiding 
the  above  difficulty  may  be  effected  thru  the  recognition  of 
part  of  the  cultural  training  or  professional  preparation  of 
the  priman,'  teacher  as  suitable  grounds  for  a  degree.  If,  for 
example,  the  senior  student  has  practically  the  qualifications 
to  admit  him  to  the  university  (and  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Scotch  universities  are  rapidly  liberalizing  their  admission 
requirements),  and  if,  as  part  of  his  senior  work,  he  pursues 
the  subjects  which  constitute  for  him  cultural  training  of  a 
genuine  kind,  it  may  prove  ultimately  possible  to  recognize 
some  of  it  towards  an  arts  degree.  Laboratory  and  library 
research  now  constitute  essential  parts  in  the  training  of  men 
who  are  ultimately  to  enter  the  professions.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  universities  will  yet  recognize  work  of  similar 
scope,  intensity,  and  thoroness  done  in  the  field  of  preparation 
for  teaching.    , 

In  the  absence  of  such  recognition  and  contact  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  provincial  committees  will  tend  to  evolve 
teachers'  colleges  lying  close  to  the  universities  and  closely 
cooperating  with  them,  but  retaining  final  responsibility  for 
the  equipment  of  teachers.  In  an  important  address  delivered 
before  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  in  December, 
1908,  Professor  Darrach  who,  by  virtue  of  his  position  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  had  an  opportunity  to  give 
this  matter  much  attention,  exprest  the  opinion  that  it  would 
yet  be  necessary  to  follow  the  line  of  action  indicated  above. 
He  suggested,  too,  that  the  teachers'  colleges  thus  formed 
might,  within  limits,  become  centers  of  research  and  investiga- 
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tion.  The  work  in  education  in  the  universities  might  be  re- 
served for  students  looking-  to  advanced  positions  in  the  edu- 
cational world — those  who  might  need  technical  preparation 
for  inspectorships,  lectureships  on  method,  etc.  American 
students  of  education  will  recognize  that  in  some  cases  a  sim- 
ilar solution  is  anticipated  there,  altho  at  present  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  field  of  professional  training  for  elementary 
education  is  affected. 

The  economic  difficulty  is  also  one  that  will  weigh  heavily 
upon  the  education  authorities.  The  training  of  a  high-grade 
teaching  force  will  cost  money,  but  the  maintenance  of  salaries 
worthy  of  highly  trained  teachers  will  cost  the  community 
still  more.  Scotland  is  fortunate,  as  contrasted  with  the  States 
of  America,  in  that  the  entire  expense  for  training  teachers 
and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  expense  of  education 
in  general  is  borne  by  Imperial  grants.  But  the  Imperial  bud- 
get encounters  difficulties  of  its  own.  However,  it  seems  to 
be  a  growing  <!onviction  among  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
that  their  success  in  international  competition  lies  in  depending 
upon  a  wide  distribution  of  ability  of  a  high  order,  whether 
in  cultural  or  in  productive  fields.  The  development  of  appre- 
ciation of  a  high  order  will  result,  so  many  Scotch  educators 
believe,  in  production  of  a  high  order,  the  field  in  which  their 
country  must  excel  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  place.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  that 
which  ought  to  be  a  fact:  namely,  that  the  cost  of  education 
is  a  form  of  social  investment  and  that  if  the  investment  is 
wisely  made  it  will  produce  an  abundant  return.  Only  the 
general  acceptance  of  an  idea  of  this  kind  can  sustain  the 
British  people  in  the  face  of  the  growing  expense  which  is 
necessarily  incident  to  the  educational  revolution  now  going 
on  there. 

Whether  the  increasing  demands  made  for  professional 
training  will  result  in  a  scarcity  of  candidates  for  the  teaching 
profession  remains  to  be  seen.  Scotland,  it  is  well  known, 
has  always  been  prolific  of  teachers.  The  schools  of  Canada, 
Australasia,  and  England  recruit  from  there  to  a  considerable 
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extent.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there  will  be  no  dearth  of 
candidates,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  them  are  practically  subsidized  for  this  training  from  very 
early  years,  and  in  view  of  the  development  in  Scotland  of 
the  beginnings  of  a  well-defined  superannuation  scheme.  But 
it  is  not  improbable  that  men  will  tend  to  disappear  from  the 
field  of  primary  teaching;  in  fact,  they  are  becoming  scarcer 
even  now. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that,  as  contrasted  with  the 
schemes  for  the  training  of  teachers  found  elsewhere  in  the 
larger  countries  of  Europe,  the  Scotch  system  tends  to  mini- 
mize the  social  and  other  artificial  distinctions  between  teachers 
in  elementary  and  those  in  secondary  schools.  If  anything, 
Scotch  education  is  becoming  more  democratic  and  the  new 
scheme  for  centralizing  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  should  further  contribute  to  this  tendency. 

From  the  standpoint  of  American  practise,  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  present  system  is  its  retention  of  some 
professional  training  during  the  secondary  period.  The  tend- 
ency in  America  in  recent  years  to  require  secondary-school 
graduation  as  a  condition  of  entrance  to  a  normal  school  has 
had  the  undoubted  effect  of  providing  a  more  select  body  of 
students  for  the  normal  schools,  but  it  has  been  accompanied 
by  practically  no  steps  to  adjust  even  a  portion  of  the  secondary 
education  to  the  needs  of  the  future  elementary  school  teacher. 
The  Scotch  system  does  two  things,  it  will  be  observed :  It  pro- 
vides that  part  of  the  secondary  culture  work  shall  be  in  fields 
not  removed  from  the  cultural  needs  of  the  primary  teacher — 
nature  study,  music,  drawing,  geography,  etc. ;  and  it  secures 
enough  theory  and  practise  of  education  to  enable  the  candi- 
date to  discover  or  have  discovered  for  him  whether  he  has 
a  vocation  in  teaching,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gives  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  experience  in  contact  with  teaching 
conditions  while  the  prospective  teacher  is  still  plastic.  At 
present  there  is  a  very  complete  break  in  the  experience  of  the 
American  youth  who  leaves  the  elementary  school  at  fourteen 
and  who  for  probably  five  years  thereafter  does  not  come  into 
contact  with  children,  elementary  school  conditions,  or  even 
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the  subject-matter  of  elementary  school  teaching.  The  Scot- 
tish junior  student,  just  past  fifteen  years  of  age,  can  frame 
practically  half  his  work  for  three  years  with  reference  to  a 
future  teaching  career,  and  in  the  meantime,  by  frequent  con- 
tact with  actual  teaching  conditions,  acquire  that  early  confi- 
dence which  is  so  characteristic  of  British  teachers,  doubtless 
in  part  the  result  of  the  pupil-teacher  system. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  from  the  taking  of  the  inter- 
mediate certificate,  both  prospective  primary  and  secondary 
teachers  are  able  to  specialize  to  a  considerable  extent,  or  rather 
to  pursue  some  few  lines  in  an  intensive  fashion.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  describe  as  early  specialization  a  system  which,  while 
keeping  the  student  in  touch  with  many  branches,  requires  him 
to  give  especial  attention  to  a  limited  number.  The  result 
seems  to  be  a  combination  of  culture  and  proficiency  which  is 
satisfactory.  To  "  know  a  little  of  everything  and  all  of  some- 
thing "  may  be  a  highly  desirable  rule  of  action  in  the  present 
expansion  of  the  world  of  knowable  and  interesting  things. 

Americans  will  do  well  to  observe  attentively  the  new  Scotch 
scheme.  Thought  and  experience  have  gone  into  it;  and  the 
conditions  of  Scotland,  socially  and  educationally,  are  more 
like  those  of  America  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  It  is  of  especial  interest,  also,  because  all  admit 
the  yet  tentative  character  of  many  of  its  features;  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  a  movement  which  has  so 
many  men  in  it  all  of  whom  are  frankly  convinced  that  better 
things  lie  ahead  and  that  they  are  under  obligation  to  find 
these  better  things.'* 

*  While  I  am  under  obligations  to  many  friends  for  suggestions  for 
this  paper,  I  desire  to  make  especial  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  James 
Malloch,  director  of  studies  for  the  St.  Andrews  provincial  committee. 
For  any  deficiencies,  however,  Mr.  Malloch  has  no  responsibility. 


David  Snedden 
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II 

A  PROPOSED  REFORM  IX  MATHEMATICS  ^ 

Professor  John  Perry,  M.E.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  author  of  a 
number  of  widely  known  books  upon  the  subjects  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  is  professor  of  mechanics  and  mathematics 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  South  Kensington,  London, 
S.W.,  and,  at  last  accounts,  was  acting  as  chief  examiner  in 
engineering  for  technical  schools,  art  schools,  evening  schools, 
and  other  forms  of  provision  of  further  education  in  England 
and  Wales  under  the  direction  of  His  Majesty's  Board  of 
Education. 

His  idea  is  that  the  subject  of  mathematics  as  presented  to 
students  in  the  vast  majority  of  schools  and  colleges  thruout 
the  civilized  world  has  been  made  far  too  abstract,  too  com- 
plicated, too  academic,  and  as  a  consequence  has  been  kept 
too  far  removed  from  the  field  of  its  legitimate  applications 
in  the  world  of  science  and  industry.  Boys,  who  should  be 
already  using  logarithms,  slide  rules,  trigonometrical  formulas, 
integrals,  and  the  like,  freely,  are  found  to  be  still  poring 
over  unnecessary  details,  useless  repetitions,  impractical  prob- 
lems, and  effete  material  under  such  headings  as  elementary 
algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  and  trigonometry.  This 
is  all  wrong.  Short  cuts  to  practical  methods,  leading  to  the 
rapid  acquisition  of  facility  in  the  use  of  mathematics  as  a 
useful  tool,  should  be  the  principal  end  in  view,  and  not 
"  mathematical  rigor  "  nor  "  mental  training  "  per  se.  In  the 
Professor's  own  words,  "  To  me  mathematics  is  a  powerful 
weapon  with  which  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  Nature.  If  a 
man  knows  how  to  use  the  weapon  that  is  enough.  Let  him 
leave  to  others,  the  men  who  delight  in  that,  the  forging  of 
the  weapon,  the  complete  study  of  it.    If  I  can  use  the  weapon, 

*  P'rom  an  address  before  the  American  Federation  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  Teachers  in  Boston,  December  28,  1909. 
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let  my  study  be  of  another  kind — I  think,  perhaps,  of  a  higher 
kind — to  study  the  secrets  which  even  an  unskilful  use  of  the 
weapon  will  reveal  to  me.  Fain  would  I  know  more  about 
how  the  weapon  was  made  and  how  to  forge  it  for  myself; 
but  if  I  have  no  delight  or  skill  in  making  weapons,  and  if 
I  have  uncommon  delight  in  using  them,  then  I  will  use  them 
if  I  can,  and  practise  using  them  till  I  become  skilful,  for 
I  know  that  the  weapon-maker  is  not  likely  to  be  skilful  in 
its  use."  Again,  "  I  believe  that  men  who  teach  demonstrative 
geometry  and  orthodox  mathematics  generally  are  not  only 
destroying  what  power  to  think  already  exists,  but  are  produc- 
ing a  dislike,  a  hatred,  for  all  kinds  of  computation  and  there- 
fore for  all  scientific  study  of  Nature  and  are  doing  incalcu- 
lable harm."  And,  in  another  place,  "  As  examples  of  methods 
necessary  even  in  the  most  elementary  study  of  Nature  I  may 
mention :  the  use  of  logarithms  in  computation,  knowledge  of 
and  power  to  manipulate  algebraic  formulae,  the  use  of  squared 
paper,  the  methods  of  the  calculus.  Dexterity  in  all  these 
(when  properly  taught)  is  easily  learnt  by  all  young  boys. 
In  such  practise  their  brain  power  develops  quite  rapidly  and 
they  learn  with  pleasure."  ^ 

Just  about  a  year  ago  the  writer  had  the  rare  privilege  of 
an  interview  with  the  subject  of  this  paper,  at  his  headquarters 
in  London,  and  was  permitted  for  nearly  two  hours  to  dis- 
cuss the  teaching  of  practical  mathematics  with  a  "  man  who 
knows." 

Short  of  stature,  thick-set,  with  keen  eyes,  iron-gray  hair, 
a  short  mustache,  smooth  chin,  a  quick  nervous  air,  and  a  habit 
of  running  his  hands  rapidly  thru  his  short,  curly  locks 
when  thinking  earnestly,  Professor  Perry  reminds  one  of  the 
familiar  picture  of  Beethoven  sitting  in  his  study.  He  is  a 
live  wire;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Book  after  book 
and  pamphlet  after  pamphlet  are  drawn  from  bookcase,  ta- 

"  For  further  literature  upon  the  subject  and  a  complete  exposition  of 
the  idea,  see :  Sundry  articles  in  Science  and  The  school  journal;  Perry's 
Practical  mathematics,  being  a  summary  of  six  lectures  to  workingmen, 
London :  Wyman  &  Sons,  1896,  6d. ;  Perry's  The  teaching  of  mathematics, 
paper  read  before  B.  A.  A.  S.  at  Glasgow,  1901,  with  Discussion  and  report 
of  committee.     Macmillan. 
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ble,  cupboard,  drawer,  to  iHustrate  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  the  new  movement  in  mathematics.  The  distinguished  au- 
thor beHeves  in  his  own  idea,  that's  sure.  To  the  question  as 
to  where  copies  of  the  books  and  papers  referred  to  could 
be  had  came  the  instant  reply :  "  I  will  send  these  to  your 
American  address,  prepaid."  ..."  Saxelby's  book  covers 
all  that  any  engineer  or  anybody  else,  for  that  matter,  needs 
to  know  about  mathematics.  Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  as 
a  distinct  subject  has  no  place  in  undergraduate  work,  but  is 
adapted  only  to  post-graduate  study — a  severe  exercise  in  pure 
logic."  ..."  Much  of  formal  algebra  should  be  expunged, 
thus  leaving  room  for  more  important  topics  of  applied  mathe- 
matics." ..."  Teach  the  pupil,  not  the  subject."  .  .  .  "  I 
judge  my  students  by  their  eyes ;  when  I  see  that  their  interest 
begins  to  flag  I  immediately  change  the  topic  or  the  method. 
They  must  be  kept  wideawake  at  all  times." 

One  can  not  quote  with  precision  from  such  an  interview. 
The  memory  of  it  is  like  that  of  a  fresh  breeze  from  off  the 
hills. 

Next  to  the  master  stands  Mr.  Frank  Castle,  for  a  long 
time  instructor  in  applied  mechanics  under  Perry,  now  devot- 
ing his  entire  time  to  the  writing  of  textbooks  in  mathematics 
along  practical  lines.  He  is  a  genius  himself.  His  laboratory 
is  a  model  for  compactness,  abundance  of  practical  exercises, 
and  display  of  commercial  apparatus. 

So  much  for  the  new  movement  and  the  man  who  started  it. 
What  has  been  the  outcome  ?  Conservative  England,  with  its 
traditions  of  a  thousand  years  based  in  part  upon  classical 
Oxford  and  scholarly  Cambridge,  could  be  trusted  to  go 
slowly  in  such  a  revolutionary  matter.  The  notions  of  cen- 
turies are  not  easily  overturned.  Thruout  the  British  Isles  to- 
day, however,  are  to  be  found  two  parallel  courses  in  mathe- 
matics, one  styled  pure  mathematics  and  the  other  practical 
mathematics.  For  entrance  to  many  polytechnic,  art,  and  in- 
dustrial schools  the  latter  is  given  the  decided  preference  and 
is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor.  Five  thousand  copies  of  Saxelby's 
book  (see  next  page)  have  been  sold  in  England  alone. 
Geometry  of  the  preparatory  schools  has  been  transformed. 
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All  courses  now  begin  with  concrete  work,  using  ruler  and 
compasses.  The  university  examiners  all  recognize  the  new 
forms  and  seldom  ask  for  demonstration  of  a  stated  proposi- 
tion. One  can  not  fail  to  see  that  a  revolution  is  in  progress. 
The  publishers  have  swung  into  line  and  are  steadily  produc- 
ing a  new  type  of  textbook  in  mathematics.  The  list  here 
given  represents  a  complete  sequence  from  grammar  grades 
to  technology  diploma.  One  must  acknowledge  that  these 
modern  books  are  at  least  very  suggestive : 

Elementary :  Knowles  and  Howard's  Practical  arithmetics. 
Teachers  series  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  ;  Castle's  Practical 
mathematics  for  beginners  (Macmillan  Company)  ;  or  Con- 
sterdine  &  Barnes's  Practical  mathematics  (London:  John 
Murray). 

More  advanced:  Saxelby's  Introduction  to  practical  mathe- 
matics (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  ;  Saxelby's  Course  in  prac- 
tical mathematics  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co). 

Many  others  might  be  added,  for  instance :  Cracknell's 
Practical  mathematics  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  ;  Castle's 
Workshop  mathematics — in  two  parts  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.)  ;  Perry's  Calculus  for  engineers  (Macmillan  Company). 

Says  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  reference  to  a  similar  movement  just  beginning  in 
our  own  country :  "  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  present  agi- 
tation in  the  development  of  preparatory  mathematics  in  this 
country  will  penetrate  even  into  our  colleges  and  stir  up  some 
new  life.  When  this  is  done,  America  will  begin  to  develop 
for  all  its  schools  what  England  is  developing  for  its  technical 
institutions,  books  of  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Saxelby's  suited  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  and  needs  of  our  country." 

May  the  time  speedily  come! 

John  C.  Packard 

Brookline,  Mass. 
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THE  TEACHER  AXD  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  teacher  is  a  member  of  an  exacting  profession  and  he 
practises  a  difficult  and  arduous  art.  For  mere  entrance  upon 
his  chosen  wdrk  severe  preparation  is  necessary,  and  for  con- 
tinued proficiency  in  his  craft  alert  attention  to  new  methods 
and  to  fresh  discoveries  in  the  subjects  in  which  he  imparts 
instruction  is  indispensable.  There  is  no  calling  in  which  the 
stationary  man  more  quickly  falls  behind,  and  none  in  which 
continued  progress  demands  keener  insight,  more  painful  toil, 
or  greater  eagerness  for  conquest.  There  is  a  man's  work 
within  the  walls  of  the  classroom  and  study  for  one  who  would 
be,  and  would  continue  to  be,  a  good  schoolmaster. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  conscientious  and  devoted 
teacher  who  should  say :  "  My  work  is  in  my  school,  and  what- 
ever strength  I  have  for  professional  labor  after  discharge  of 
each  day's  school  duty  must  be  given  to  research  in  the  sub- 
jects I  teach,  and  in  the  history,  principles,  and  methods  of 
education.  I  must  at  least  know  what  the  specialists  are  doing 
in  my  favorite  department,  and  I  must  keep  up  to  date  in  my 
calling:  I  must  read  the  professional  journals,  familiarize  my- 
self with  the  writings  of  the  educational  masters,  and  keep 
informed  on  the  important  discussions  in  educational  theory 
and  practise."  One  can  imagine  an  eager  prophet  of  educa- 
tional progress  remarking  on  such  a  statement :  "  Would  that 
all  teachers  would  do  this  much!  If  teachers  would  only  fix 
their  minds  on  their  specific  work  in  this  spirit,  what  improve- 
ment would  result !  " 

Nevertheless,  the  schoolmaster  whose  horizon  is  the  walls 
of  his  schoolroom  and  study,  no  matter  how  conscientiously 
and  intelligently  he  may  labor  to  make  the  most  of  himself 
and  of  his  work  within  that  field,  is  neglecting  a  sphere  of 
interest  and  endeavor  which  has  just  claim  upon  his  time  and 
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thought,  and  in  which  the  rewards  are  not  less  than  in  strictly- 
professional  work.  The  pedagog  may  easily  become  a  nar- 
row man,  indeed  more  easily  than  the  representatives  of  many 
another  profession.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  smallness  about 
the  title  "  pedagog  "  which  indicates  that  no  small  number  of 
our  predecessors,  devoted  men,  doubtless,  in  their  specifically 
professional  line  of  duty,  were  confined  in  their  vision  and 
restricted  in  their  outlook,  owing  to  undue  concentration  upon 
school  tasks  alone,  or  to  failure  to  admit  other  interests  along- 
side the  exacting  art  to  which  they  had  consecrated  their  life. 

A  few  years  ago  a  discerning  member  of  the  engineering 
profession  addrest  a  company  of  technical  men  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  Something  more  than  an  engineer."  The  address  was 
a  noble  plea  for  idealism,  a  convincing  exhibition  of  the  high 
rewards  in  personal  satisfaction  from  competence  in  some  of 
the  finer  and  larger  things  of  life,  outside  the  calling  by  which 
one  earns  his  daily  bread.  With  all  just  regard  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  teacher,  its  breadth  and  variety,  its  invitation 
to  expansion  of  mind,  culture  of  imagination,  and  hallowing 
of  purpose,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  until  a  man  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  teacher  he  is  not  the  man  he  should  be,  nor 
has  he  put  himself  in  the  way  of  receiving  a  large  portion  of 
the  better  things  of  life.  No  textbook  on  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  school  management  contains  all  that  a  teacher  needs 
to  study  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  The  schoolmaster  is 
a  man  before  he  is  a  teacher,  and  there  are  certain  duties  as 
a  man  which  he  cannot  neglect  without  serious  loss  both  to 
himself  and  his  work. 

It  is  not  required  that  one  limit  his  citizenship  on  taking 
charge  of  a  schoolroom,  and  the  teacher  has  all  the  ordinary 
duties  that  develop  upon  the  citizen  under  a  popular  govern- 
ment. He  must  vote,  and  vote  intelligently  and  according  to 
his  convictions.  He  must  pay  taxes,  and  he  should  ac- 
quire the  information  of  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  tax- 
payer as  to  the  objects  for  which  taxes  are  demanded  and 
the  method  in  which  public  moneys  are  expended.  As  a  man 
of  education  his  ballot  should  represent  wide  and  accurate 
information  as  to  the  conduct  of  public  business,  and  he  is 
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under  obligation  to  himself  and  to  the  community,  as  a  man 
of  trained  mind,  to  equip  himself  for  enlightened  judgment, 
and  for  a  judgment  practically  wise  in  the  premises  in  which 
the  community  finds  itself,  on  all  questions  to  which  the  ballot 
returns  answer.  To  this  extent  he  shares  the  responsibility 
of  every  man  of  education  in  the  community,  and  the  body 
Vpolitic  should  be  able  to  count  upon  him,  as  it  counts  upon 
its  broad-minded  lawyers,  its  influential  clergA-men.  and  the 
whole  company  of  its  most  enlightened  and  progressive  citi- 
zens, for  the  right  stand  upon  all  questions  of  moment  which 
it  is  summoned  to  face. 

The  inquiry  may  be  raised  whether  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
does  not  extend  further.  The  master  of  a  school  has  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  acquiring  information  as  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  He  may  easily  know  its  people 
better  than  any  other  citizen.  Perhaps  the  physician  has  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  a  section  of  the  people,  their  family 
affairs,  and  their  individual  frailties.  The  la\\'yer  and  the 
banker  may  excel  him  in  information  of  the  business  enter- 
prises of  the  city,  and  the  clergjTnan  may  see  more  deeply 
into  the  recesses  of  men's  hearts.  But  the  man  who  knows  the 
boys  of  a  town,  and  knows  its  homes  through  his  knowledge 
of  its  young  men  and  women,  has  a  vantage-ground  of  obser- 
vation from  which  he  should  discern  the  real  life  of  the  com- 
munity, its  virtues  and  its  limitations,  better  than  any  other 
man.  He  should  be  able  to  catch  the  drift  of  things  in  the 
municipal  life,  the  direction  of  its  strong  under-current.  It 
is  the  boy  who  tells  the  story  of  the  quality  of  the  common 
life  of  a  village.  The  man  who  knows  the  boys'  ambitions 
knows  the  secrets  of  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  better  than  the 
minister  who  watches  them  from  the  pulpit  or  the  banker  who 
hears  them  talk  over  the  counter.  Boys  are  astoundingly  trans- 
parent, to  one  who  knows  them,  and  in  their  frank  revelations 
they  disclose  not  only  their  own  convictions  and  ideals,  but 
the  judgements  of  those  who  stamp  character  upon  them  in 
their  homes,  and  the  real  tenor  of  life  in  the  community  of 
which  they  are  so  sensitive  a  part.  Side  by  side  they  sit  before 
him,  from  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  employers 
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and  the  workers,  those  of  Saxon  Hneage  and  those  whose  moth- 
ers understand  no  EngHsh,  children  of  all  races,  all  faiths,  all 
social  conditions,  and  if  the  teacher  has  not  a  better  composite 
photograph  of  the  citizenship  of  the  community  and  its  many- 
sided  life  than  any  other  man,  he  is  dull  of  apprehension  and 
neglectful  of  his  opportunities. 

The  occupation  of  the  schoolmaster  tends  to  optimism.  His 
daily  contact  is  with  young  life,  human  life  at  its  freshest  and 
best.  There  is  now  and  then  a  degenerate  son  of  a  noble  sire, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  tragedy  impresses  the  occurrence  upon 
the  mind,  and  inclines  the  observer  to  regard  it  as  typical.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these  lapses  of  manhood  from  fa- 
ther to  son  are  exceptional  instances  when  the  large  numbers 
of  parents  and  children  are  brought  into  consideration.  The 
rule  is  that  the  boy  is  better  than  his  father.  We  live  in  an 
improving  world,  as  every  student  of  history  will  readily  ad- 
mit. Society  is  not  what  it  was  years  ago;  men  are  more 
temperate,  and  women  more  chaste ;  customs  have  grown  more 
kindly  and  manners  more  refined;  there  is  less  neglect  of  the 
unfortunate,  less  cruelty,  less  hunger.  We  may  have  no  saints 
in  our  time  to  compare  with  Francis  of  Assissi,  no  lover  of 
little  children  to  place  beside  Antony  of  Padua,  no  hero  of 
liberty  to  rank  with  Milton,  and  yet  the  failure  to  find  men 
of  our  own  day  to  rank  with  these  may  be  merely  the  failure 
of  our  own  perspective,  while  the  great  masses  of  men  are 
incomparably  nearer  their  prophets  and  their  saints  than  in  any 
canonized  age  of  the  past. 

It  will  not  do  to  talk  much  about  it  openly  in  any  particular 
community,  but  any  teacher  who  knows  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  both  boys  and  their  fathers  can  bring  to  his  mind  instance 
after  instance  in  which  the  ideals,  principles,  and  practises  of 
a  boy  are  incomparably  superior  to  those  of  the  father  he  rev- 
erences. Hundreds  of  pupils  are  better  than  the  homes  they 
come  from,  and  many  a  teacher  thinks  more  kindly  of  the 
youth  in  whose  higher  interests  he  labors  after  he  knows  inti- 
mately the  quality  of  their  environment  outside  of  school 
hours.  It  is  impossible  to  sit  long  in  the  master's  chair  witlv 
out  experience  of  some  clear-faced   young   fellow,   of  high 
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ambitions  and  generous  spirit,  who  is  pressing  upward  against 
great  odds  out  of  a  life  pitiably  inconsonant  with  his  dreams, 
with  the  ideals  which  fire  his  soul. 

Moreover,  in  his  contact  with  the  men  and  women  of  the 
community,  the  teacher  meets  them  on  their  better  side.  The 
man  who  talks  about  his  boy  is  not  quite  the  man  who  drives 
a  bargain,  or  who  gives  his  service  to  his  employer,  and  the 
woman  who  visits  the  principal  in  the  interest  of  her  daughter 
is  not  at  all  the  creature  who  hovers  over  a  bargain  counter, 
or  who  pushes  her  way  for  a  seat  in  a  crowded  car.  The 
schoolmaster  meets  people  under  circumstances  which  call  out 
their  best,  which  lift  them  above  their  average,  and  while  he 
may  know  that  they  put  their  best  side  outward  in  their  dis- 
cussions with  him,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  take 
a  brighter  view  of  the  community  life  than  is  had  by  the 
tradesman,  the  lawyer,  the  street-car  conductor,  or  even  the 
doctor.  In  relation  to  the  public  school  the  worthiest  feelings 
of  the  community  are  called  forth,  and  the  teacher  has  no 
excuse  whose  optimism  does  not  exceed  the  optimism  of  even 
the  most  hopeful  of  less  advantaged  citizens. 

This  fact  imposes  special  responsibility  upon  the  school- 
master as  a  citizen.  The  community  stands  in  particular  need 
of  men  of  forward  look  and  hopeful  spirit.  The  questions 
which  are  decided  wrongly  in  most  American  towns  and 
cities  are  not  so  determined  because  of  inclination  of  the 
electorate  toward  evil,  or  because  of  their  selfishness  or  cor- 
ruption. When  unwise  policies  are  adopted  it  is  usually  be- 
cause the  issue  is  not  drawn  clearly  between  right  and  wrong 
community  conduct.  Personal  or  party  prejudices  come  into 
play,  and  the  blameworthy  action  is  taken  out  of  the  sup- 
posed need  of  revenge  upon  some  injudicious  public  servant, 
or  from  the  desire  to  reward  some  one  who  has  found  favor 
in  the  popular  eye.  Improvements  are  held  back  because  of 
lack  of  faith,  want  of  confidence  in  the  developments  of  the 
future,  or  because  the  serious  needs  of  the  community  in 
respect  to  the  higher  things  of  life  are  not  appreciated. 

Here  is  where  the  teacher  should  exert  a  steady,  educative 
influence.     With  the  optimism  that  comes  from  constant  asr 
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sociation  with  youth  and  with  men  and  women  on  their  better 
side,  with  the  long  look  forward  to  which  his  occupation 
trains  him,  the  schoolmaster  should  be  a  quiet  but  persistent 
force,  in  the  direction  of  adequate  facing  of  future  needs 
and  worthy  appreciation  of  the  finer  and  more  spiritual  needs 
of  the  community.  Not  that  the  teacher  should  become  a 
politician ;  on  the  contrary,  he  should  almost  never  be  promi- 
nent in  the  actual  crisis  of  the  decision  of  any  public  ques- 
tion. But  in  the  making  of  sentiment,  which  in  the  end  de- 
cides every  issue,  in  the  creation  of  the  public  character  in 
harmony  with  which  the  community  must  act,  he  should  be, 
and  he  may  be  without  conduct  in  any  way  unworthy  of  his 
profession,  a  force  second  to  none  in  the  body  politic. 

A  sensational  campaign  for  a  new  water  supply,  or  for 
cleaner  streets,  or  for  a  public  library  or  playground,  is  one 
way  of  doing  things,  and  suits  the  nature  of  some  men.  It 
does  not  suit  the  nature  of  the  finer  spirits,  and  it  is  not  a 
method  adapted  to  the  schoolmaster.  He  should  not  be  a 
campaigner,  or  an  agitator,  but  a  sower  of  seed,  and  good 
seed  will  grow,  as  well  as  tares,  if  sown  in  the  night,  while 
men  sleep.  Imagine  the  soul-filling  joy  of  a  man  who  looks  out 
upon  a  hundred  children  in  a  public  playground,  which  his 
quiet  words,  continued  many  days,  have  brought  into  being, 
and  which  he  can  rejoice  over  as  his  work,  while  some  noisy 
politician  or  sensational  philanthropist  takes  the  public  glory! 
When,  therefore,  thou  workest  for  the  public  good  sound  not 
a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  politicians  do  in  town-meeting 
and  on  the  streets  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men.  Verily 
I  say  unto  thee,  they  have  their  reward.  But  thou,  when  thou 
toilest  for  better  things  enter  into  thy  schoolroom,  and  hav- 
ing shut  thy  door,  declare  thy  truth  and  thy  visions  in  the 
ears  of  eager  children,  and  thy  heavenly  Father,  which  seeth 
in  secret,  himself  shall  reward  thee. 

The  schoolman  is  forced  to  interest  in  public  matters  by 
the  very  condition  under  which  he  labors.  The  schools  are 
supported  by  taxation,  and  that  support  constitutes  one  of 
the  largest  items  for  which  citizens  contribute  to  the  public 
treasury.     It  is  the  duty  of  superintendent  and  principal,  and 
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it  should  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  every  teacher,  to  know- 
how  much  the  community  contributes  for  the  support  of  its 
schools,  how  the  cost  of  education  in  the  community  compares 
with  the  cost  of  other  public  necessities.  They  should  know 
also  how  their  town  or  city  compares  with  other  municipalities 
in  these  respects,  whether  as  much  is  spent  for  education  as 
in  other  places  of  like  ability,  and  whether  the  results  in  fa- 
cilities offered  compare  favorably  or  unfavorably  with  that 
which  is  accomplished  elsewhere. 

The  administration  of  school  affairs,  even  in  a  town  of  no 
great  size,  is  a  business  of  considerable  importance.  In  that 
business  every  dollar  should  be  made  to  show  a  dollar's  worth 
of  result,  and  the  chief  interest  of  the  teacher  in  the  financial 
side  of  school  administration  should  not  be  that  he  or  she 
receives  the  utmost  possible  salary,  but  that  the  community 
receives  fair  value,  according  to  the  cost  of  educational  ad- 
vantages in  the  current  market,  for  all  that  is  expended.  The 
schoolmaster  should  have  an  acquaintance,  second  to  that  of 
no  other  man  in  the  community,  not  only  with  the  business 
side  of  the  schools,  but  also  with  the  business  administration 
of  all  other  public  necessities.  He  should  know  what  im- 
provements cost  and  what  they  ought  to  cost.  He  should 
be  informed  on  the  best  methods  of  attending  to  street  clean- 
ing and  lighting,  sewage  disposal,  and  police  ser\'ice.  All  in- 
telligent, far-seeing  public  servants,  who  are  resolved  that 
the  community  shall  make  progress  as  rapidh'  as  is  wise,  and 
in  the  progress  get  the  most  for  its  money,  should  find  in  him 
sympathetic  support.  His  influence  should  tell  for  conserva- 
tive progress,  for  economical  administration,  for  such  im- 
provements as  are  justified  by  the  financial  condition  of  the 
municipality,  and  for  such  management  of  improvements  as 
will  make  them  profitable  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  schoolmaster  is  not  generally  very  highly  regarded  as 
a  man  of  wisdom  in  the  business  affairs  of  his  town.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  eager  to  have  the  town  vote  for  any  addi- 
tion of  school  facilities,  particularly  the  increase  of  his  salary 
and  that  of  his  colleagues,  without  regard  to  whether  the 
town  can  afford  it  or  not.     It  is  suspected  also  that  at  heart 
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he  is  an  advocate  of  any  method  of  spending  more  pubhc 
money.  The  general  opinion  is  that  his  vote  can  be  counted 
on  for  any  wildcat  scheme  of  municipal  financing;  that  he 
wants  the  biggest  park,  no  matter  what  it  costs,  and  the  most 
expensive  library  and  largest  library  appropriation,  without 
regard  to  debt  which  the  town  has  already  contracted. 

This  suspicion  of  the  attitude  of  our  profession  toward 
public  business  does  us  no  credit.  There  are  many  things 
which  would  be  very  pleasant,  very  advantageous,  for  a  city, 
which  nevertheless  the  city  can  not  afford,  just  as  there  are 
many  articles  which  we  could  use  individually  about  our 
homes,  which  we  must  deny  ourselves  if  we  have  due  regard 
to  our  eventual  welfare.  Many  a  town  has  had  heavy  bur- 
dens saddled  upon  it  by  the  unwisdom  of  former  generations, 
and  those  burdens  must  be  carried,  even  at  the  cost  of  present 
deprivation  of  benefits  of  incomparably  greater  value.  The 
widespread  prejudice  against  taxes  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  not  altogether  unfounded.  Indeed  the  marvel 
is  that  we  consent  to  contribute  as  liberally  and  uncomplain- 
ingly as  is  our  habit  for  some  of  the  objects  to  which  public 
moneys  are  devoted.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  pays  $2.00  a  year  for  pensions  to  soldiers  of 
the  Civil  War.  They  pay  $1.40  a  year  for  warships  and 
their  upkeep,  which  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  of  them 
never  see,  and  $1.25  each  for  soldiers,  of  which  they  do  not 
feel  the  slightest  use.  These  expenses  are  provided  by  indi- 
rect taxation,  but  it  is  almost  equally  a  marvel  that  there  is 
so  little  complaining  against  the  annual  cost  of  the  schools  in 
every  hamlet  and  city,  a  cost  usually  greater  than  for  any 
other  public  necessity. 

The  part  of  a  virtuous  citizen  is  not  indiscriminate  urging 
of  larger  expenditures,  but  wise,  shrewd  business  judgment 
as  to  what  expenditures  are  justified,  what  are  really  neces- 
sary, what  will  bring  in  largest  return  in  public  benefit.  It 
may  be  the  frequent  duty  of  an  enlightened  citizen  to  favor 
more  generous  civic  support,  but  his  voice  will  carry  farther 
if  he  is  known  to  have  the  habit  of  scanning  carefully  every 
public  budget  and  insisting  by  all  means  within  his  power  upon 
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adequate  return  for  every  penny.  It  will  help  still  further 
if  he  is  known  to  have  counseled  delay  now  and  then  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  public  work,  until  the  municipal  income  fur- 
nishes better  warrant  for  the  expense. 

Our  American  cities  and  towns  are  in  sad  need  of  intelligent 
citizens  who  know  when  streets  are  well  cared  for,  and  how 
much  their  care  ought  to  cost;  who  know  whether  a  new 
bridge  is  needed,  and  the  best  way  to  get  the  new  structure 
in  place  most,  economically;  who  know  something  of  the 
administration  of  charities,  and  how  they  can  be  administered 
so  as  not  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  schoolmaster, 
a  public  man  and  the  servant  of  the  public,  may  well  be  one 
of  those  who  renders  large  sen-ice  to  the  public  by  becoming 
an  enlightened  and  enlightening  citizen  on  all  matters  of  pub- 
lic business,  down  to  the  smallest  details  of  administration  and 
construction,  and  if  he  possess  the  saving  grace  of  tact  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  good  he  may  do  by  such  service.  His  only 
care  should  be  to  let  others  take  the  credit  and  to  keep  always 
a  reform  or  improvement  in  reserve  in  the  background  of  his 
mind,  that  he  may  still  have  the  joy  of  sowing  seed  when 
that  which  he  has  sown  in  former  years  has  borne  its  gracious 
har\^est. 

The  subject  of  the  teacher  and  the  community  is  by  no 
means  exhausted  in  consideration  of  the  teacher's  civic  duties. 
There  are  institutions  of  the  community  which  have  a  par- 
ticular claim  upon  the  schoolmaster's  regard  and  interest. 
The  first  of  these  is  certainly  the  Church.  No  matter  how 
earnest  the  conviction  that  public  education  should  be  non- 
sectarian,  that  the  Church  should  keep  her  hands  off  the  school 
and  the  school  should  not  be  required  to  further  in  any  way 
the  special  interests  of  the  Church,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  schoolmaster  and  teacher,  as  members  of  the  com- 
munity, have  a  special  duty  toward  the  community's  religious 
effort.  For  myself  I  believe  thoroly  in  the  total  separation 
of  Church  and  State  in  the  matter  of  public  education.  I 
am  not  reconciled  to  it :  I  accept  it  with  approval  and  joy. 
I  believe  we  can  have  better  schools  and  better  children  under 
our  American  plan  than  by  any  other  which  has  been  devised. 
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But  the  teacher,  when  he  leaves  the  schoolroom  and  estab- 
Hshes  himself  in  his  home,  meets  the  question  as  to  what 
attitude  he  will  take  toward  the   religious  organizations  of 
the  community.    In  all  probability  he  has  been  brought  up  in 
allegiance  to  one  or  the  other  religious  bodies  represented  in 
the  community,  and  quite  likely  he  feels  a  personal  attach- 
ment to  one  of  them.     It  is  more  important  for  him,  as  a 
teacher,  to  ally  himself  with  his  Church,  and  to  support  its 
work   intelligently  and  with  self-sacrifice,   than   it   is   for  a 
merchant  or  lawyer  to  take  a  similar  position.     It  is  of  mo- 
ment to  him,  as  a  teacher,  what  sort  of  Churches  exist  in  his 
community,  and  what  attitude  the  public  as  a  whole  take  in 
regard  to  them.    As  a  matter  of  fact  no  American  community 
is  likely  to  rise  much  higher  than  its  Churches.     If  they  are 
poorly  equipped,  illy  supported,  and  if  they  nourish  partisan- 
ship and  prejudice  in  their  religious  activity,  or  if  they  are 
neglected  as  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  more  progressive 
citizens,  the  results  are  bound  to  show  in  public  morals  and 
in  the  conduct  of  youth.    **  Like  priest,  like  people,"  still  pre- 
vails in  our  civilization,  and  is  destined  to  prevail  many  years. 
The  mere  presence  of  the  schoolmaster  in  the  house  of 
worship  makes  for  dignity  in  the  service,  thoughtfulness  in 
the  preaching,  and  progressiveness  in  the  entire  congregation. 
No  teacher  of  standing  enters  a  house  of  worship  that  the 
clergyman  does  not  rise  to  more  earnest  endeavor.    His  pres- 
ence there  increases  the  respect  of  the  entire  community  for 
religious  exercises  and  religious  sanctions.    The  schoolmaster, 
therefore,  can  not  escape  a  large  measure  of  responsibility  for 
religious  conditions  in  his  town.     If  the  intellectual  caliber  of 
the  prevailing  religious  thought  is  not  worthy,  it  is  his  work 
to  help  make  it  more  nearly  worthy.    This  he  can  do,  not  by 
noisy  protest,  certainly  not  by  a  superior  bearing,  but  as  in 
civic  influence,  by  patient  sympathy  and  by  tactful  coopera- 
tion.    As  the  teacher  desires  the  good-will  of  all  citizens  in 
the  work  he  is  trying  to  do,  let  him  show  good-will  in  what 
others  are  undertaking.     He  need  not  be  a  deacon  or  trustee, 
altho  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be,  but  he  should 
be  at  least  a  sympathetic  friend. 
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A  schoolmaster  is  not  debarred  from  fraternal  fellowship 
in  the  various  lodges  and  brotherhoods,  which  form  so  large 
a  part  of  the  social  hfe  in  many  cities  and  towns.  He  will 
be  the  better  for  meeting,  as  a  man  among  men,  the  members 
of  other  professions,  the  tradesmen,  clerks,  and  artisans  whom 
he  is  likely  to  find  in  such  places.  If  he  endeavors  to  make 
use  of  such  affiliations  to  retain  his  position,  or  to  advance 
his  interests,  he  will  lose  his  self-respect  and  deserve  the  con- 
demnation which  the  right-minded  will  visit  upon  him.  But 
if  he  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  meeting  men,  in 
legitimate  relief  from  his  constant  association  with  unde- 
veloped youth,  few  will  be  found  to  blame  him,  and  he  will 
be  the  better  teacher  and  the  better  man. 

In  many  rural  communities  the  grange  has  become  an  in- 
strument of  great  good,  and  wherever  it  exists  it  contains 
possibilities  of  much  public  benefit  among  a  class  of  people 
who  have  suffered  greatly  from  lack  of  cooperation  and  of 
opportunity  for  getting  together  for  mutual  improvement. 
The  grange  is  a  farmer's  organization,  but  its  membership  is 
not  limited  to  farmers,  and  it  is  always  ready  to  welcome  any 
one  who  comes  with  a  sincere  desire  to  learn  better  the  con- 
ditions of  the  rural  population  and  to  assist  by  sympathetic 
encouragement  the  endeavors  farmers  are  making  to  spread 
information  concerning  the  improvement  of  rural  life.  There 
is  abundant  opportunity  in  every  grange  to  reach  a  large  num- 
ber of  useful  citizens  in  behalf  of  more  intelligent  appreciation 
of  educational  movements.  There  are  no  citizens  in  America 
more  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  education,  more  willing 
to  further  better  education  according  to  their  means,  more 
eager  to  learn  what  is  doing  in  advanced  educational  circles, 
than  the  American  farmers.  The  schoolmaster  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  extend  his  knowledge  to  them,  and  to  solicit  their 
assistance  and  good-will  in  a  friendly  spirit,  will  find  himself 
largely  repaid.  The  programs  of  the  grange  offer  one  of  the 
best  platforms  for  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  and  par- 
ticularly questions  affecting  the  schools.  If  the  farmers  are 
the  "  stay  and  strength  of  the  nation,"  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  said 
in  constituting  the  Country  Life  Commission,  the  American 
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teachers  could  do  far  worse  than  to  lend  to  the  farmers'  or- 
ganization their  frequent  voice  in  the  direction  of  wiser  public 
sentiment. 

It  may  appear  that  it  should  go  without  saying  that  the 
schoolmaster  should  be  the  ally  of  the  public  library  and  the 
intelligent  supporter  of  progress  in  all  library  affairs.  Cer- 
tainly no  teacher  would  take  a  position  of  public  hostility  to 
the  Hbrary,  or  designedly  do  aught  to  diminish  its  influence 
or  usefulness.  It  may  be  surmised,  however,  that  advanced 
friends  of  the  library  movement  do  not  find  in  school  leaders 
quite  the  support  they  feel  they  have  a  right  to  expect.  Too 
many  school  men,  take  them  by  and  large  over  the  country, 
are  comfortably  content  with  local  library  conditions  that  are 
wofully  unsatisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  best 
library  science  of  today.  There  are  too  many  teachers  who 
have  most  inadequate  knowledge  of  what  a  library  should  be 
to  the  life  of  the  community,  and  many  do  not  possess  the 
simple  information  which  would  enable  them  to  make  full 
use  of  the  library  for  their  own  purposes,  and  are  therefore 
not  in  position  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  library  investigation. 

The  time  is  approaching  rapidly  when  every  community 
will  have  its  public  library,  when  a  town  or  village  will  no 
more  think  of  getting  along  without  a  library  than  without  a 
school  or  postofiice.  The  libraries  of  the  future  will  serve 
all  classes  of  the  population,  and  will  contribute  to  artisans 
and  mechanics,  farmers  and  merchants,  the  latest  and  best 
information  bearing  on  their  several  pursuits.  These  libraries 
will  reach  every  family  in  their  town  or  district,  just  as  the 
school  system  reaches  every  last  child.  I  look  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  library  free-book  deliveries,  as  extensive  as  the 
rural  delivery  of  the  mail,  so  that  the  remotest  farmer's  wife 
can  have  a  novel  less  than  five  years  old  at  least  once  a  month, 
and  the  farmer  himself  can  profit  by  the  best  scientific  treatise 
on  dairying  or  poultry. 

The  school  man  should  be  the  friend  of  this  movement.  He 
should  cooperate  with  the  library  as  it  is,  in  whatever  town 
or  city  he  finds  himself,  and  particularly  should  he  favor  the 
service  of  a  librarian  of  the  informed  sort,  not  some  unfortu- 
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nate  relative  of  a  friend  of  the  donor  of  the  building.  An 
effective  library  is  75  per  cent,  librarian,  20  per  cent,  books, 
and  5  per  cent,  building:  the  teacher  should  know  that  pro- 
portion and  lend  his  public  influence  accordingly. 

Yet  after  all  it  is  a  spirit  that  is  needed,  not  alliance  with 
particular  public  movements,  or  especial  skill  in  definite  di- 
rections. The  teacher  should  be  the  mediarj-  between  the  best 
forces  in  the  nation  and  its  myriad  homes  of  well-meaning 
men  and  women.  Whenever  a  call  goes  forth  for  better  civic 
life,  whenever  the  method  is  made  evident  by  which  prosperity 
can  be  extended  and  advance  effected  in  any  direction,  the 
teacher  should  offer  himself  as  an  instrument  by  which  that 
progress  can  be  registered  in  the  actual  life  of  the  people. 
The  school  is  set  for  the  uplift  of  the  nation,  and  for  every 
part  and  element  of  the  nation.  Its  mission  is  not  to  a  frac- 
tion of  the  people.  Its  work  is  not  with  a  cross-section,  those 
from  five  to  fifteen  or  twenty.  The  youth  are  but  the  ambassa- 
dors it  is  set  to  train  for  the  conveyance  of  its  message  of 
light  and  helpfulness  to  everj'  last  man  of  the  nation.  There 
is  a  glory  and  zest  in  this  task  which  may  well  thrill  the 
teacher  with  a  sense  of  his  privilege.  All  the  greater  should 
be  his  rejoicing  that  the  work  is  not  to  be  performed  with 
observation.  Xot  with  loud  cries  of  reform  and  change  need 
teachers  set  themselves  to  the  endeavor,  but  with  the  quiet 
resourcefulness  of  those  who  know  that  all  good  things  come 
slow  and  come  hard,  but  come  most  surely  thru  changes 
wrought  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  oncoming  youth.  Let 
the  schoolmaster  lose  not  the  greatness  of  his  work,  and  the 
greatness  that  may  come  to  him  through  his  work,  by  ex- 
clusive attention  to  the  technique  of  his  art ;  let  him  remember 
rather  the  obligation  of  the  teacher  to  the  community,  and 
claim  the  privilege  of  leadership  in  all  that  makes  for  a  nobler 
national  life,  committing  himself  unreservedly  to  the  per- 
sonal character  that  is  sufficient  for  that  high  and  sacred  task. 

John  M.  Thomas 
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IV 
PHYSICS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE  ^ 

In  attempting  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  complex 
and  perplexing  problem  of  determining  the  aims  of  teaching 
physics  in  universities,  I  assume  that  by  universities  are  meant 
those  present  and  future  institutions  that  serve  humanity  not 
only  as  treasure-houses  of  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  but  also  as 
active  leaders  and  promoters  of  the  progress  of  civilization. 
In  the  past,  universities  have  too  often  so  clung  to  traditions 
that  they  have  had  to  be  forcibly  dragged  along  at  the  rear 
of  the  advancing  procession.  But  now  the  real  university 
lives  to  lead  humanity  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  needs  of  all 
kinds  in  the  broadest,  most  far-sighted,  and  most  scientific 
way.  It  devotes  its  energies  without  stint  to  the  impartial 
investigation  of  every  human  problem,  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  religious,  and  social;  and  rests  not  until  in  each  case 
the  evidence  is  all  in  and  the  question  is  temporarily  settled. 
Its  gaze  is  ever  directed  forward,  and  it  recognizes  that  sci- 
entific study  alone  can  give  it  the  prophetic  vision  by  which 
it  predicts  and  forms  the  future. 

This  being  the  nature  of  the  real  university  of  today,  the 
problem  before  us  can  not  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  custom 
or  tradition  or  authority — it  must  be  solved  by  a  thoro  study 
of  all  the  factors  involved.  Therefore,  the  aim  of  physics 
teaching  can  not  be  defined  from  theoretical  conceptions  of 
what  young  people  ''  ought  to  do,"  nor  from  ideas  of  what 
physicists  "  ought  to  know  " ;  nor  yet  from  notions  of  what 
a  "  general  view  of  the  field  of  physics  "  looks  like. 

For  all  of  these  points  of  view  are  partial ;  they  take  account 
of  only  the  least  important  half  of  the  problem ;  they  assume 
that  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  current  concep- 

*  The  first  article  in  this  Series  on  college  subjects,  on  Geology,  ap- 
peared in  the  Educational  Review  for  April,  1910. 
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tions  of  physical  science  is  the  most  valuable  asset  that  physics 
can  bestow  upon  a  student,  no  matter  what  his  tastes  and 
inclinations  may  be.  They  take  account  only  of  the  intellec- 
tual phase  of  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  equally  important  phases  of  feeling  and  volition. 
Provided  a  student  is  able  to  reproduce  on  examination  state- 
ments describing  the  things  he  ought  to  know,  it  makes  no 
difference  from  those  points  of  view  whether  he  has  learned 
them  with  feelings  of  fear,  of  admiration,  of  disgust,  of  curi- 
osity, of  wonder,  or  of  ambition ;  or  whether  his  inner  purpose 
in  studying  was  getting  a  credit,  fooling  the  teacher,  self- 
satisfaction,  knowledge,  or  service  to  mankind. 

It  must  be  clear,  however,  that  feeling  and  volition  are  all- 
important  phases  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge;  and, 
therefore,  a  recognition  of  their  functions  is  necessary  for 
education.  They  are  the  sources  of  the  individual's  activi- 
ties— they  determine  his  interests,  his  scale  of  values,  and  the 
perspective  of  his  world  picture.  Unless  the  feelings  are 
healthily  controlled  and  guided,  they  may  unhealthily  control 
and  guide.  Hence  any  useful  definition  of  the  aim  of  teaching 
physics  must  recognize  the  importance  of  suitably  training 
feelings  and  volition  as  well  as  intellect.  The  statement  of 
the  aim  here  adopted  is  due  largely  to  Mr.  Dewey,  and  it  ap- 
plies equally  well  to  physics  teaching  in  the  lower  schools,  the 
aim  in  all  being  essentially  the  same. 

The  aim  of  physics  teaching  in  universities  should  be  to 
build  up  between  each  individual  student  and  the  physical 
world  that  active  relation  which  is  the  sole  condition  of  his 
getting  at  its  meaning  and  learning  to  control  it.  What  does 
this  aim  involve  ?  What  are  the  essential  elements  in  the  proc- 
ess of  establishing  the  desired  active  relation  between  the 
individual  and  the  physical  world? 

The  first  essential  element  in  the  process  of  establishing  the 
desired  relation  between  the  individual  and  the  physical  world 
is  that  the  individual  should  have  the  right  feeling  toward  the 
phenomena  of  Nature.  All  teachers  know  how  deadening  the 
prevalent  hlase  spirit  of  the  student  is:  fear  or  contempt  is 
not  likely  to  foster  the  development  of  scientists.     The  true 
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feeling  to  be  cultivated  in  this  case  has  thus  been  defined  by- 
Mr.  Dewey  {Psychology,  p.  303  sq.)  : 

"  Intellectual  feeling,  like  all  feeling,  takes  the  form  of  an  interest  in 
objects.  It  is  directed  outward;  it  can  find  its  satisfaction  only  in  an 
outgoing  activity  of  self.  Intellectual  feeling,  considered  in  this  respect, 
is  wonder.  Wonder  is  the  attitude  which  the  emotional  nature  spontane- 
ously assumes  in  front  of  a  world  of  objects.  The  feeling  is  utterly 
incomprehensible  as  a  purely  personal  or  selfish  feeling.  Wonder  is  the 
first  and  the  final  expression  of  the  individual  as  it  finds  a  universe  over 
against  it." 

"  Wonder  is  the  emotion  experienced  before  all  objective  orders  what- 
ever. We  feel  a  challenge  to  our  intelligence.  We  find  an  appeal  made 
to  our  minds  to  discover  what  exists  there  and  why  it  exists.  .  .  .  . 
Wonder  is  the  sole  spring  which  can  take  a  man  beyond  his  subjective 
states,  and  put  him  in  that  active  relation  to  the  world  which  is  the 
sole  condition  of  getting  at  its  meaning.  ...  It  is  not  only  the  origi- 
nator,  but  it  is   the   continuer  of   science." 

"Wonder  is  the  simple  recognition  that  objects  have  significance  for  us 
beyond  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence.  It  is  accordingly  the  spring 
to  that  activity  which  shall  discover  their  significance.  A  wide  develop- 
ment of  the  feeling  of  wonder  constitutes  disinterestedness,  the  primary 
requisite  for  all  investigation.  ...  It  is  vitiated  by  the  presence  of 
any  merely  personal  interest.  When  the  activity  occurs  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  object  but  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  the  personal  emotion  of  won- 
der, we  have,  not  disinterestedness,  but  curiosity." 

"  Curiosity  is  an  abnormal  feeling.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  intel- 
lectual feelings  to  assume  still  more  unhealthy  forms.  Such  we  have 
when  knowledge  is  sought  for  the  gratification  of  vanity,  or  for  the 
sake  of  show  or  power.  A  more  subtle  form  is  that  distinctly  nineteenth- 
century  disease,  the  love  of  culture  as  such.  .  .  .  Culture  of  our  mental 
powers  is  made  an  end  in  itself,  and  knowledge  of  the  universe  of 
objects  is  subordinated  to  this.  .  .  .  Here,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the 
attempt  defeats  itself.  The  only  way  to  develop,  self  is  to  make  it 
become  objective;  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  surrender  the 
interests  of  the  personal  self.  Self-culture  reverses  the  process,  and 
attempts  to  employ  self-obj  edification  or  knowledge  as  a  mere  means 
to  the  satisfaction  of  these  personal  interests.  The  result  is  that  the 
individual  never  gets  outside  of  himself." 

No  one  can  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  this  first 
element  in  the  process  of  building  up  the  right  sort  of  an 
active  relation  between  the  individual  and  Nature.  Small 
children  are  filled  with  the  feeling  of  wonder.  They  lose 
themselves  in  the  objects  that  interest  them,  and  are  intent 
on  finding  their  meaning, — what  is  it  for?  what  can  I  do  with 
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it?  Children  learn  rapidly  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  early- 
grades.  But  they  seem  to  lose  their  sense  of  wonder  before 
they  reach  the  high  schools.  Later  it  may  be  partially  acquired 
again,  and  it  may  be  aroused  even  in  high  school  and  college 
students  by  skilful  teachers.  The  great  problem  of  science 
teaching  at  present  is  that  of  finding  out  how  to  preserve  and 
keep  living  the  feelings  of  wonder. 

The  greatest  service  the  university  can  perform  in  this  mat- 
ter is  to  see  to  it  that  those  who  are  prepared  within  its  walls 
to  teach  in  the  lower  schools  shall  both  acquire  this  feeling 
themselves  and  understand  the  importance  of  preserving  it 
in  the  children  in  the  grammar  and  the  high  schools.  This 
is  the  most  important  serv^ice,  because  such  large  numbers  of 
children  never  reach  the  higher  schools,  so  that  if  they  have 
had  their  feelings  of  wonder  at  nature  crushed  out  in  school 
they  have  forever  lost  one  of  their  greatest  treasures — ^the 
potential  source  of  much  of  life's  happiness.  But  not  only 
is  this  loss  great  to  the  individual :  it  is  g^eat  to  society,  espe- 
cially in  commercial  relations.  If  there  were  more  genuine 
wonder  and  its  accompanying  absence  of  selfish  feeling  in 
commercial  life,  the  present  "  curse  of  commercialism  "  would 
lose  its  sting.  No  more  potent  means  of  fostering  the  spread 
of  the  scientific  spirit  among  the  masses  than  that  of  preserv- 
ing the  feeling  of  wonder  among  children  could  possibly  be 
found. 

But  this  care  for  the  work  of  the  lower  schools  .is  no  less 
important  to  the  research  activities  of  the  universities  them- 
selves. How  many  potential  scientists  are  annually  turned 
away  from  the  pursuit  of  science  by  having  their  youthful 
feelings  of  wonder  killed  out  by  "  scientific  "  formalism  and 
the  too  early  enforcement  of  rigor  and  logic !  The  compound 
microscope  and  the  mathematical  formula  are  so  easily  con- 
verted into  weapons  of  death!  Entrance  requirements  and 
syllabi  are  such  ready  means  for  embalming  an  otherwise  liv- 
ing subject!  If  university  teaching  of  physics  engendered 
feelings  of  wonder  in  college  students,  and  if  universities  made 
it  their  first  care  in  their  relations  to  the  lower  schools  to 
see  that  that  feeling  was  preser\ed  and  fostered  there,  the 
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research  spirit  in  the  university  would  flourish  as  never  before. 

The  practical  problem  of  how  to  secure  this  result  is  one 
that  can  be  solved  only  by  experiments  in  teaching.  Until 
such  experiments  have  been  made  on  an  extensive  scale,  no 
one  will  be  able  to  say  just  how  the  teaching  of  physics  shall 
be  done.  It  is  probable  that  methods  that  are  found  useful 
in  one  locality  will  fail  completely  in  another.  For  this  rea- 
son efforts  at  a  too  rigid  uniformity  are  a  hindrance  to  real 
progress.  As  in  physics,  so  in  education,  hypotheses  and 
theories  will  have  to  be  tested  by  careful  and  well-organized 
experiments.  Universities  can  be  of  the  greatest  service  in 
organizing  and  making  these  experiments, — nay  more,  this  is 
one  of  the  hitherto  unexplored  fields  of  research  in  which  uni- 
versities can  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  humanity. 
Research  in  education  is  even  more  important  to  humanity 
than  is  research  in  medicine. 

But  the  attainment  of  the  end  set  forth  above  has  other 
necessary  elements  besides  the  preservation  of  the  feeling  of 
wonder.  This  is  but  the  beginning — the  precurser  of  science. 
It  remains  to  consider  what  science  is.  Having  secured  a  right 
feeling  toward  Nature,  how  proceed  to  get  at  the  meaning  of 
natural  phenomena  and  to  build  up  an  interpretation  of  the 
physical  world  that  shall  be  an  inspiration  to  the  individual 
life?    What,  then,  is  science? 

It  is  easier  to  tell  what  science  is  not  than  to  define  what 
it  is.  Spencer's  definition  of  science  as  classified  knowledge 
is  clearly  inadequate,  and  has  led  Spencer  and  others  to  a 
serious  misapprehension  of  the  aims  of  science  teaching.  It 
has  produced  the  widely  accepted  but  false  tradition  that  for 
educational  purposes  subject-matter  is  the  efifective  element 
of  science,  whereby  education  has  been  identified  with  the 
amassing  of  ready-made  information. 

The  fallacy  of  this  idea  has  been  exposed  by  Mr.  Dewey 
{Science,  Vol.  31,  p.  121,  January  28,  1910),  who  shows 
that  science  means  both  the  body  of  classified  knowledge  that 
usually  is  considered  to  constitute  science  and  the  "  processes 
by  which  something  fit  to  be  called  knowledge  is  brought  into 
existence  and  introduced  into  the  flux  of  experience."    "  But," 
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adds  Mr.  Dewey,  *'  in  the  order  both  of  time  and  of  im- 
portance, science  as  method  precedes  science  as  subject-matter. 
Systematized  knowledge  is  science  only  because  of  the  care 
and  thoroness  with  which  it  has  been  sought  for,  selected, 
and  arranged.  .  .  .  Surely,  if  there  is  any  knowledge  which 
is  of  most  worth,  it  is  knowledge  of  the  ways  by  which  any- 
thing is  entitled  to  be  called  knowledge  instead  of  being  mere 
opinion  or  guess  work  or  dogma."  Again,  "  Scientific  method 
is  not  just  a  method  which  it  has  been  found  profitable  to 
pursue  in  this  or  that  abstruse  subject  for  purely  technical 
reasons.  It  represents  the  only  method  of  thinking  that  has 
proved  fruitful  in  any  subject." 

These  quotations  give  us  the  answer  to  the  first  question. 
Science,  of  which  physics  is  a  part,  consists  primarily  in  that 
method  of  thinking  which  has  proved  fruitful  in  every  sub- 
ject, physics  included.  Therefore,  one  of  the  elements  in 
building  up  between  the  individual  and  the  physical  world 
that  active  relation,  which  is  the  sole  condition  of  getting  at 
its  meaning,  is  to  train  him  in  that  only  fruitful  method  of 
acquiring  knowledge  that  is  fit  to  be  called  knowledge.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  try  to  "  send  forth  our  students 
equipped  as  judges  of  truth  and  falsity  in  specialized  scientific 
matters,  .  .  .  but  that  they  should  have  some  idea  of  the 
kind  of  evidence  required  to  substantiate  given  types  of  belief. 
Nor  is  it  absurd  to  expect  that  they  should  go  forth  with  a 
lively  interest  in  the  ways  in  which  knowledge  is  improved, 
and  a  marked  distaste  for  conclusions  reached  in  disharmony 
with  methods  of  scientific  inquiry." 

This  only  fruitful  method  is  the  well-known  scientific 
method  of  solving  problems,  and  need  not  be  described  here. 
Training  in  the  method  is  acquired  by  solving  problems  ac- 
cording to  it.  It  is  evidently  of  fundamental  importance  that 
the  problems  solved  shall  relate  to  objects  that  arouse  in  the 
student  feelings  of  wonder.  They  must  be  problems  not  too 
remote  from  his  previous  experiences  and  knowledge,  lest 
the  solution  be  too  laborious  and  the  wonder  die  out  before 
the  solution  is  reached.  This  is  but  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  problems  solved  must  be  significant  to  the  student, 
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so  that  his  wonder  may  develop  into  a  desire  to  find  the 
solution. 

Another  important  and  often  neglected  point  is  that  the 
student  must  not  be  told  the  answer  or  dogmatically  corrected 
if  his  first  solution  seems  to  the  teacher  to  be  wide  of  the 
mark.  By  skilful  questioning  he  may  be  led  to  think  out  his 
own  fallacy;  or  he  may  be  directed  to  further  evidence  and 
thus  trained  in  the  habit  of  weighing  evidence  and  verifying 
conclusions. 

These  statements  do  not  mean  that  the  student  must  find 
out  everything  for  himself.  He  can  be  led  along  much 
faster  and  with  equal  educational  value.  History  shows  that 
scientific  problems  have  been  successfully  solved  and  new  and 
valuable  conceptions  introduced  by  men  who  knew  how  to 
distinguish  between  the  value  of  what  they  had  read  or  been 
told,  and  that  of  what  they  had  themselves  observed  or  expe- 
rienced. Persistent  independent  observation  is  a  first  essen- 
tial. In  developing  his  own  world  picture  and  getting  his  own 
meaning  of  the  world,  these  two  classes  of  facts  are  for  the 
individual  of  widely  different  value.  Unless  he  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish between  their  values,  he  sacrifices  originality,  deadens 
imagination,  and  adds  one  more  to  the  crowd  of  those  who 
find  it  easiest  to  follow  along  in  the  beaten  track. 

But  besides  the  element  of  scientific  thinking,  physics  con- 
sists of  a  classified  body  of  subject-matter  which  Spencer 
called  organized  knowledge.  This  subject-matter  is  not  to 
be  treated  simply  as  a  product  of  scientific  thinking  that  is 
useful  in  manufactures  and  industry — because  of  its  practical 
applications — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  study  of 
physics  has  been  defended  on  these  grounds,  and  that  **  com- 
mercialism "  is  driving  many  to  talk  of  "  making  physics 
practical  "  for  this  reason. 

While  practical  applications  are  a  valuable  element  of  that 
knowledge,  and  a  good  starting-point  for  the  study  of  physics, 
as  history  shows,  and  while  they  should  not  be  neglected,  they 
are  by  no  means  the  whole  thing,  nor  even  the  most  important 
element  in  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  knowledge  that 
results  from  scientific  work. 
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Experience  with  Nature  has  furnished  us  with  mental  pic- 
tures of  things  and  their  relations.  We  give  names  to  these 
things  and  describe  their  relations  in  words.  We  then  use 
the  same  names  and  words  to  describe  mental  and  spiritual 
phenomena.  In  doing  this  we  assume  that  some  sort  of  an 
analogy  exists  between  the  operations  of  nature  and  those 
of  mind.  Language  is  full  of  terms  that  apply  to  the  phe- 
nomena either  of  the  external  physical  world  or  of  the  internal 
spiritual  world.  Examples  of  this  duality  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage are  too  numerous  to  need  citing, — such  as  a  bright  idea 
or  a  bright  light ;  a  warm  fire  or  a  warm  heart ;  a  keen  mind 
or  a  keen  sword.  Expressions  like  splitting  hairs,  building  air 
castles,  kindling  enthusiasm,  jumping  at  conclusions  are 
further  samples. 

For  science  teaching,  the  importance  of  this  duality  of  lan- 
guage lies  in  the  fact  that  we  understand  the  meaning  of 
words  and  phrases  more  fully  and  completely  the  clearer  our 
mental  pictures  derived  from  the  physical  world  are.  This 
same  conclusion  applies  to  laws  and  principles,  regarded  as 
knowledge.  So  the  ultimate  use  to  the  individual  of  the 
knowledge  derived  from  physics  does  not  lie  in  the  increased 
physical  comfort  of  life;  nor  yet  in  our  greater  control  of 
the  forces  of  nature.  These  are  but  the  external  signs  of 
the  results  of  the  problem-solving  of  science.  The  real  use 
of  these  results  of  scientific  work  is  that  of  furnishing  the 
mind  with  a  concrete,  ordered  basis  for  abstract  organized 
thought.  The  concrete  pictures  of  system,  order,  and  organi- 
zation, which  result  from  the  scientific  study  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, are  necessary  to  system,  order,  and  organization  in 
the  worlds  of  the  intellect  and  the  soul.  Were  the  natural 
world  a  physical  chaos,  the  mind  would  be  a  mental  chaos,  and 
the  soul  an  ethical  chaos.  The  fact  that  the  modern  soul  is 
somewhat  of  an  ethical  chaos  is  thus  in  part  the  reproach  of 
modern  science  teaching. 

This  conception  of  the  use  of  scientific  knowledge  may  be 
illustrated  by  many,  many  examples.  Perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing is  that  of  the  establishment  of  the  Copernican  system  of 
astronomy.     This  piece  of  scientific  work  may  be  said  to  be 
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encumbered  with  a  minimum  amount  of  practical  use;  but  its 
use,  as  furnishing  a  concrete  picture  of  a  system  of  order, 
organized  about  a  central  body  which  is  the  life  of  the  whole, 
has  performed  services  of  inestimable  value  in  revolutionizing 
religious  concepts.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  another  of 
those  great  ideas  that  have  revolutionized  thought  life.  After 
Darwin  had  embodied  it  in  definite  mental  pictures  of  natural 
processes,  it  became  the  basis  of  and  furnished  the  terminology 
for  an  understanding  of  the  higher  and  less  tangible  relations. 
The  doctrine  of  energy  bids  fair  to  become  another  of  these 
great  ideas,  as  soon  as  it  has  stept  forth  from  the  mist  of 
mathematical  symbols  which  now  hide  it  from  the  vision  of 
most  men,  and  become  embodied  in  clear  mental  pictures  of 
physical  processes  which  will  be  intelligible  to  all. 

The  idea  underlying  this  conception  of  the  use  of  scientific 
work  is  similar  to  that  on  which  Froebel  bases  his  mother 
play  and  kindergarten  games;  since  these  are  given  to  the 
child  to  furnish  him,  thru  his  own  personal  experiences  in 
living  them,  with  mental  pictures  of  personal  relations  which 
he  is  to  meet  in  his  later  life;  thus  preparing  the  way  for  a 
real  comprehension  of  those  relations.  Much  of  the  unreality 
and  the  emptiness  of  modern,  religious,  organized  life  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  failure  of  science  to  have  stored  the  mind 
of  the  modern  man  with  suitable  mental  pictures  of  physical 
law  and  order  during  his  early  education. 

Since  the  content  of  the  words  and  phrases  that  we  use  in 
language  is  thus  determined  by  the  mental  pictures  that  we 
have  formed  from  our  concrete  experiences  with  physical  na- 
ture, it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  those  pictures  be 
clear  and  definite.  To  teach  the  student  words  and  phrases, 
without  first  having  supplied  him  from  personal  experience 
with  nature  with  the  clear  mental  picture  of  the  process  tiiat 
the  words  describe,  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  clear 
thought.  He  then  falls  a  victim  to  that  verbalism — the  loose 
use  of  words  whose  content  is  vague  and  hazy — which  is  the 
source  of  superficiality.  From  the  study  of  physical  phe- 
nomena the  student  should  carry  away  first  of  all  a  clear  men- 
tal picture  of  physical  processes  as  such.    Only  when  this  has 
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been  done  do  the  statements  of  laws  in  words  and  in  mathe- 
matical fonnulas  have  a  content  that  will  enable  him  to  use 
them  intelligently  in  scientific  work,  and  to  apply  them  with 
meaning  in  descriptions  of  mental  and  spiritual  phenomena. 
•These  clear  pictures  that  are  derived  only  from  experience  are 
the  gold  reserve  that  renders  our  currency  of  words  secure; 
without  an  adequate  gold  reserve,  the  verbal  currency  becomes 
inflated,  and  we  suffer  all  the  evils  of  wildcat  money. 

The  practical  problem  of  finding  out  how  to  select  subject- 
matter  and  to  lead  students  to  define  problems  that  are  signifi- 
cant to  them,  and  whose  solutions  will  foster  habits  of  scien- 
tific thinking,  and  leave  an  adequate  gold  reserve  of  clear  men- 
tal pictures  derived  from  concrete  experience,  is  another  of 
those  problems  that  can  be  solved  only  by  experiments  in 
teaching.  So  again  we  come  back  to  the  conclusion  that  one 
of  the  greatest  services  that  universities  could  do  for  society 
would  be  to  organize  and  carry  out  such  experiments.  Sci- 
entific research  in  education  is  alone  able  to  furnish  the  solu- 
tion so  much  needed  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  one  other  element  that  is  essential  to  placing  an 
individual  in  that  active  relation  with  the  world  which  will 
make  him  able  to  get  at  its  meaning.  This  is  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  science  in  civilization.  Universities  have  not 
yet  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject.  Yet  it  is  the  most 
potent  means  of  showing  the  functions  of  science  in  human 
life,  and  of  suggesting  the  means  of  attaining  the  aims  of  sci- 
ence teaching  as  herein  set  forth.  All  the  conclusions  of  this 
paper  are  illustrated  and  verified  by  the  history-  of  science. 
This,  then,  is  another  great  field  of  research  in  which  the 
universities  have  large  opportunities  of  being  of  direct  and 
lasting  service  to  education.  The  study  of  the  history  of 
science  should  be  encouraged  and  university  graduates  should 
not  be  permitted  to  go  out  to  teach  science  unless  they  have 
learned,  from  a  study  of  the  history-  of  science,  what  the  sig- 
nificance of  science  to  humanity  has  been.  History  of  mathe- 
matics is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  here  and  abroad; 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  history  of  science  is  almost  neglected. 

Having  now  discust  the  elements  essential  to  building  up 
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between  the  individual  and  the  world  that  active  relation  which 
is  the  sole  condition  of  his  getting  at  its  meaning,  we  have 
still  to  show  how  those  elements  are  also  essential  to  learning 
how  to  control  the  world.  The  importance  that  has  here  been 
given  to  arousing  feelings  of  wonder  and  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  study  will  lead  many  to  cry :  "  Vaudeville !  Amuse- 
ment! Where  does  the  discipline  come  in?  The  pupil  should 
be  set  at  '  hard  tasks,'  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  and  forced 
by  external  coercion  and  fear  of  punishment  to  continue  at 
them  until  he  has  mastered  them.  Men  have  to  do  disagree- 
able things  all  their  lives,  and  the  sooner  they  learn  to  do 
them  from  a  '  sense  of  duty,'  the  better." 

This  misunderstanding  of  the  relations  between  interest  and 
discipline  has  arisen  from  the  idea  that  after  subject-matter 
has  been  selected,  then  it  must  be  made  interesting.  This  idea 
has  "led  many  teachers  to  try  all  sorts  of  artful  expedients  to 
get  the  pupils  to  pay  attention  to  subject-matter  that  was 
selected  from  an  adult  point  of  view  of  what  logical  arrange- 
ment is  and  what  pupils  ought  to  know.  When  attention  is 
secured  in  this  way,  it  is  usually  divided  attention ;  while  work- 
ing his  physics  problem  he  is  thinking  of  the  last  ball  game 
or  the  next  dance.  Fear  of  punishment  or  of  failure  to  pass 
the  course  may  make  him  work  more,  but  is  a  very  uncertain 
weapon  to  use  in  securing  that  undivided  attention  that  is  so 
necessary  to  true  discipline  and  the  development  of  initiative. 

The  common  practise  of  resorting  to  fear  as  the  motive  for 
securing  attention  has  led  many  to  confuse  the  idea  of  disci- 
pline with  that  of  punishment.  When  a  boy  is  spanked  or 
locked  up  or  kept  after  school,  it  is  usual  to  say  '*  he  is  being 
disciplined."  True  discipline,  however, — the  kind  that  de- 
velops power  and  initiative, — is  secured  only  when  the  task 
imposed  is  significant  to  the  individual  and  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  task,  so  that 
he  attacks  and  struggles  with  them  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
purpose  that  he  really  desires.  The  conquest  of  nature,  when 
properly  presented,  is  a  significant  problem  to  most  people, 
and  it  is  beset  with  all  kinds  of  inherent  difficulties  which  fur- 
nish ample  opportunity  for  true  discipline.     Every  teacher  of 
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physics  is  familiar  with  the  boy  who  can  not  be  driven  away 
from  work,  once  the  right  motives  are  set  going.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  teacher  also  recognizes  that  there  is  much 
ground  for  the  current  notion  that  college  students  get  their 
most  useful  discipline  in  college  from  managing  teams,  edit- 
ing the  college  paper,  or  arranging  social  functions.  These 
activities  are  significant  to  students;  their  successful  perform- 
ance is  beset  with  difficulties  that  are  inherent  in  the  problem ; 
they  therefore,  do  give  excellent  discipline. 

The  problem  of  finding  out  how  to  present  physics  so  that 
it  will  be  a  source  of  true  discipline  to  students  is  another 
problem  to  be  solved  by  experiment.  This  problem  will  not 
be  solved  by  any  method  of  external  coercion  in  which  fear 
and  divided  attention  are  sure  to  be  prominent.  When  we  re- 
call that  industry  precedes  science  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
development,  we  may  look  for  some  light  on  this  subject  from 
those  experiments  now  under  way  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Fitchburg,  and  elsewhere,  in  which  the  students  spend  part  of 
their  time  in  school  and  part  in  real  industrial  work  in  neigh- 
boring shops  and  factories. 

To  summarize :  The  aim  of  teaching  physics  in  universities 
should  be  to  build  up  between  each  individual  student  and  the 
physical  world  that  active  relation  which  is  the  sole  condition 
for  his  getting  at  its  meaning,  and  learning  how  to  control  it. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by,  first,  arousing  and  preserving 
the  natural  feelings  of  wonder  which  furnish  an  impelling 
motive  for  study;  second,  leading  the  student  to  define  prob- 
lems that  shall  be  significant  to  him,  and  whose  solution  shall 
give  him  true  discipline  and  train  him  in  scientific  thinking; 
third,  insisting  that  all  scientific  work  shall  leave  clear  mental 
pictures  of  physical  law  and  order,  and,  fourth,  inspiring  the 
learner  with  enthusiasm  by  means  of  historical  pictures  of  the 
struggles  by  which  humanity  has  mastered  nature  and  achieved 
science.  To  find  out  how  to  do  this  efficiently,  scientific  re- 
search in  education  must  be  fostered.  Such  research  is  no 
less  important  to  humanity  than  is  research  in  medicine,  if  we 
would  completely  realize  the  ideal  of  mens  sana  in  corpore 

sano. 

C.  R.  Mann 

The  University  of  Chicago 
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STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOLS    AND    THE    RURAL- 
SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

Last  year  the  writer  tried  to  discover  the  attitude  of  the 
state  normal  schools  of  the  United  States  towards  the  rural- 
school  problem.  The  question  arose  in  connection  with  a  study 
of  present  tendencies  in  rural-school  administration.  State- 
ments are  extremely  common  that  rural  schools  generally  are 
far  behind  city  and  village  schools,  and  that  relatively  little 
attention  is  being  devoted  to  this  important  branch  of  educa- 
tion. In  view  of  this  charge  of  waste  and  inefficiency  in  rural 
schools,  the  question  as  to  the  part  that  state  normal  schools 
take  towards  correcting  these  defects  seems  warranted. 

To  secure  reliable  information  on  the  question  the  following 
methods  were  employed:  (a)  Interviewing  persons  connected 
with  normal  schools.  This  procedure  is,  of  course,  when  prop- 
erly employed,  unsurpast  as  a  means  of  getting  at  an  educa- 
tional situation.  The  writer  was  fortunate  in  being  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  where  large  numbers 
of  teachers  representing  practically  all  the  states  are  to  be 
found,  (b)  A  second  method  consisting  in  reading  the  cata- 
logs of  a  large  number  of  normal  schools,  and  lastly  (c)  per- 
sonal letters  were  addrest  to  some  thirty-six  persons  connected 
with  normal  schools  and  who  are,  therefore,  of  necessity  more 
or  less  prominently  identified  with  movements  in  their  states 
for  the  betterment  of  public  schools. 

The  catalogs  of  eighty-five  state  normal  schools  widely  sep- 
arated in  the  states  were  examined.  It  seemed  unnecessary 
to  read  all  portions  of  the  catalogs,  consequently  the  following 
sections  when  present  were  read:  i.  Preface,  introduction,  or 
purpose  of  the  school.  2.  List  of  instructors.  3.  Course  of 
study.    4.  Discussion  of  course  of  study.    5.  Training  of  stu- 
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dent  teachers.  In  reading  these  sections  the  following  five 
points  were  kept  in  mind:  i.  The  teaching  of  subjects  over 
and  above  those  of  general  teaching  utility  and  of  special  aid 
to  the  rural  teacher.  Agriculture,  home  economy  (domestic 
economy),  rural-school  management,  and  rural  sociology  are 
clearly  of  this  nature.  2.  Subjects  of  doubtful  utility  in  the 
preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers.  Surveying  and 
stenography  come  under  this  tj'pe.  As  to  placing  Latin  in 
this  group,  there  would  be  some  disagreement,  altho  there 
is  a  noticeable  tendency  to  demand  less  and  less  of  this  sub- 
ject of  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades. 
3.  The  teaching  of  a  subject,  or  part  of  a  subject,  when  the 
substitution  of  a  different  subject  would  presumably  more 
largely  contribute  to  the  teacher's  equipment.  The  substitu- 
tion of  home  economics  or  agriculture  for  advanced  algebra, 
or  the  omitting  of  some  portions  of  technical  English  gram- 
mar for  additional  language  work  and  the  study  of  reading 
matter  for  different  years  would  be  cases  in  point.  4.  Train- 
ing under  conditions  closely  resembling  rural-school  condi- 
tions: the  observing  and  teaching  in  a  rural  model  or  prac- 
tise school  meets  this  condition.  5.  Mention  of  any  sort  of 
the  rural-school  situation. 

Clearly  topics  two  and  three  would  deserve  considerable 
notice  in  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  amount  of  attention 
bestowed  by  normal  schools  on  the  needs  of  the  rural  school, 
and  any  use  that  might  be  made  of  them,  without  an  extended 
weighing  and  balancing  of  their  merits,  would  invalidate  the 
whole  question  at  issue.  The  teaching  of  questionable  sub- 
jects and  the  amount  of  the  different  subjects  taught  will  not 
for  this  reason  receive  consideration  in  this  article. 

In  the  following  table  is  tabulated  the  results  of  reading 
the  catalogs  of  the  85  normal  schools  located  in  38  states  and 
territories.  The  table  calls  for  little  explanation.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  31  schools  teaching  agriculture,  which  is 
36.5  per  cent,  of  85,  the  whole  number  of  schools  studied : 
these  31  schools  are  located  in  19  states,  or  50  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  states  (38)  reported  on.  The  other 
subjects  are  reported  in  exactly  the  same  way.     Attention 
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should  be  called  to  the  following-  facts :  namely,  that  only 
II  normal  schools  maintain  model  rural  schools;  21  schools 
report  in  their  curriculum  sociology  of  some  description.  But 
a  very  small  percentage  of  these  schools  appear  to  be  teaching 
a  kind  of  sociology  that  bears  in  any  particular  way  on  rural 
conditions. 


Number  of  schools  teaching  ag- 
riculture        31 

Number  of  schools  teaching 
any  form  of  home  economy.     17 

Number  of  schools  teaching  so- 
ciology     ■ 21 

Number  of  schools  giving 
training   in   rural   schobls....     11 

Considerable  care  was  exercised  in  reading  the  catalogs. 
Nevertheless,  these  figures  and  percentages  are  little  more  than 
general  statements.  That  this  must  be  true  is  evident  from 
the  following  considerations:  i.  The  catalogs  were  in  most 
cases  two  and  in  some  instances  three  years  old.  We  would 
naturally  expect  some  change  in  normal-school  courses  in  a 
period  even  as  brief  as  two  years.  2.  During  this  period  the 
matter  of  improving  rural  conditions  has  been  much  mooted 
in  press  and  on  platform.  Normal  schools  would  hardly  re- 
main entirely  indifferent  to  public  opinion.  3.  It  is  not  safe 
to  dogmatize  concerning  normal  schools  from  their  catalogs. 
Some  catalogs  do  scant  justice  to  the  institutions  issuing  them, 
while  others  are  evidently  compiled  very  largely  for  advertis- 
ing purposes.  4.  The  catalogs  of  only  85  of  the  190  and  more 
state  normal  schools  are  reported  on.  While  those  reported 
on  are  distributed  in  38  states  and  territories,  it  is  probable,  had 
a  larger  number  been  examined,  the  ratios  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent: it  is  equally  probable,  however,  that  the  percentages 
would  have  been  less  favorable  to  normal  schools  for  the  reason 
that  the  catalogs  examined  included  practically  all  of  the  more 
progressive  schools.  5.  It  is  evident  that  some  normal  schools, 
the  number  is  uncertain,  have  of  late  been  actively  engaged 
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in  studying  rural-school  problems.  All  of  these,  however,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  not  reached  a  point  in  their  study 
where  they  have  cared  to  make  statements  to  that  effect  in 
their  catalogs.  Consequently,  to  judge  the  attitude  of  normal 
schools  toward  a  question  from  a  study  of  their  catalogs,  is 
sure  to  be  accompanied  by  uncertainty  and  disappointment. 
There  is  little  uniformity  among  normal  schools  in  their  man- 
ner of  reporting  different  features  of  their  work.  In  so  im- 
portant a  matter  as  the  time  devoted  to  different  subjects,  one 
can  not  in  the  case  of  certain  very  good  schools  determine 
from  their  catalogs  the  time  devoted  to  particular  subjects. 
The  character  and  extent  of  the  training  are  often  given  in  so 
loose  a  way  that  the  reader  can  gain  no  idea  of  just  what 
the  school  stands  for  in  this  most  important  feature  of  its 
work.    The  above  results  have  therefore  a  certain  value  only. 

To  secure  anything  like  definite  information  as  to  the  ex- 
tent normal  schools  regard  special  preparation  for  rural 
schools  desirable,  in  addition  to  personal  interviews,  letters 
were  addrest  to  thirty-six  persons  in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States.  The  correspondence  revealed  a  somewhat 
wider  interest  for  better  rural-school  teachers  than  was  prom- 
ised from  reading  the  catalogs.  All  persons  addrest  with  one 
exception  replied,  and  often  the  replies  were  of  some  length. 

In  1905  Henry  Sabin  addrest  a  letter  to  O.  J.  Kern  in  which 
he  discust  the  rural  school.  In  his  letter  he  gave  utterance 
to  the  following  rather  gloomy  outlook :  "  If  we  ever  have 
time  to  do  anything  for  the  country  school  districts,  the  first 
step  must  be  to  separate  them  from  the  city  schools,  to  give 
them  a  course  especially  adapted  to  country  life,  and  to  place 
in  them  teachers  who  are  capable  of  giving  that  kind  of  in- 
struction. As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a  normal  school  in 
the  land  making  any  attempt  to  supply  teachers  for  the  coun- 
try schools."  Today  there  is  evidence  of  a  number  of  first- 
class  normal  schools  doing,  or  about  to  do,  the  very  thing 
Mr.  Sabin  had  in  mind  but  could  not  at  that  time  locate.  From 
the  valuable  replies  received,  just  enough  excerpts  will  be 
given  to  indicate  the  present  attitude  of  those  concerned  with 
the  movement  of  preparing  teachers  for  rural  schools. 
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In  response  to  a  letter  addrest  to  Hon.  George  H.  Martin, 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  the  following 
excerpt  from  the  forthcoming  state  report  was  sent :  "  Until 
recently  it  was  thought  that  observation  and  practise  in  highly- 
organized  graded  schools  furnished  ideal  conditions  for 
normal-school  students,  and  opportunities  for  such  practise 
have  been  provided.  Now  it  is  seen  that  the  graduates  who 
go  out  into  ungraded  schools  have  to  face  wholly  new  condi- 
tions. In  the  effort  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  environment 
there  is  a  waste  of  time  and  strength,  and  their  training  counts 
for  less  than  it  ought.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  normal 
schools  at  this  point,  arrangements  have  been  made  with  school 
authorities  in  several  towns  by  which  some  of  their  ungraded 
schools  may  be  used  by  the  normal  students  for  observation 
and  practise."  A  principal  of  one  of  these  schools,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  value  a  recently  established  rural  model  school 
fias  been  to  his  institution,  makes  the  following  statement :  "  I 
do  not  consider  the  system  of  observation  and  practise  schools 
connected  with  any  normal  school  complete  without  some  pro- 
vision for  this  kind  of  experience." 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kan.,  "  regards 
the  preparation  of  rural  teachers  as  a  special  problem,"  and 
as  a  consequence  maintains  a  model  district  school  as  a  part 
of  its  model  school  system  at  Hays,  Kan.,  and  will  in  the 
near  future  establish  another  model  district  school  at  Em- 
poria. Last  year  there  was  organized  in  connection  with  the 
spring  and  summer  term  a  Rural  School  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. The  association  was  under  the  direction  of  the  normal 
school  teacher  of  rural-school  management.  Meetings  were 
held  weekly  in  which  rural-school  problems  were  discust.  An 
officer  of  this  institution  writes,  "  In  reply  to  your  specific 
question  as  to  the  popularity  of  our  courses  in  rural-school 
management,  I  will  say  that  the  work  is  received  with  great 
favor,  and  we  have  had  in  the  past  two  years  many  hearty 
expressions  of  commendation  as  to  what  we  are  seeking  to 
do  for  the  rural  schools." 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  for 
five  or  six  years  maintained  a  rural  practise  school.    In  speak- 
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ing  of  this  phase  of  their  training  work  President  Parsons 
writes:  "  We  think  the  addition  of  this  school  is  the  best  thing 
we  have  ever  done  for  our  normal-school  work.  The  great 
body  of  our  teachers,  of  course,  teach  in  the  country  schools 
and  this  school  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  observe  and 
practise  in  just  such  schools  as  they  are  expected  to  handle 
when  they  leave  us."  The  rural  model  school  is  in  charge 
of  a  broadly  educated  woman,  who  is  able  to  organize  and  to 
skilfully  carry  thru  the  ordinary  complex  rural-school 
program.  The  school  "  affords  first  an  opportunity  for  stu- 
dent teachers  to  study  the  country'  school  problem  in  a  first- 
class  school;  second,  it  affords  good  standard  country  school 
work  for  teachers  and  school  officers  to  visit,  and  this  gradu- 
ally elevates  the  standard  of  country  school  work;  third,  it 
meets  in  a  practical  way  the  question  we  are  asked  so  often 
in  normal  classes — *  This  theory  may  be  all  right  for  city 
schools,  but  will  it  work  in  the  countr\'  schools  ?  '  " 

The  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  State  Normal  School  maintains  a 
department  of  rural  schools  under  the  direction  of  a  man  who 
has  made  rural  schools  and  their  needs  a  special  study.  The 
school  offers  two  rural  courses,  the  elementary  and  the  ad- 
vanced course.  The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  fit  teachers 
for  efficient  serv'ice  in  rural  schools.  This  school  gives  a 
course  in  rural  sociology  extending  over  twelve  weeks.  In 
addition  to  this  regular  course  the  rural  students  are  organized 
into  a  social  and  educational  society  known  as  the  Rural  So- 
ciology Seminar.  Within  a  ten-minute  car  ride  of  the  nor- 
mal school  is  a  rural  model  school  in  which  students  of  the 
rural-school  department  are  asked  "  to  devote  the  maximum 
of  time  compatible  with  other  school  duties." 

Two  of  the  Connecticut  normal  schools  are  at  work  on  the 
rural-school  problem.  The  one  located  at  Danbury  maintains 
two  rural  model  schools  in  which  those  intending  to  teach  in 
rural  schools  spend  a  month  in  observing  and  practising  under 
expert  direction.  In  addition  to  this  specific  preparation  for 
teaching  in  rural  schools,  the  supervisor  of  training  maintains 
a  rural  help  department  to  assist  the  graduates  of  this  school 
and  others  teaching  in  rural  schools.     The  aid  rendered  by 
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the  help  department  is  somewhat  varied.  The  loaning  of  sets 
of  seat  work,  reading  leaflets,  suggestions  concerning  draw- 
ing, assistance  in  arranging  daily  programs  and  visitations  are 
typical  of  the  work  of  this  department.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  rural  teachers  availed  themselves  of  the  free 
assistance  of  this  department  the  past  year. 

The  first  normal  school  of  Missouri  at  Kirksville  has  a 
model  rural  school  on  the  campus.  The  building  itself  repre- 
sents a  good  deal  of  thought.  It  has  many  of  the  conveniences 
found  in  the  better  city  schools,  yet  the  effort  has  been  to  se- 
cure devices  that  can  be  installed  in  many  rural-school  build- 
ings. This  building  can  be  duplicated  in  many  sections  of  the 
United  States  for  $1,400.  The  practise  exists  here  of  bringing 
the  children  daily  in  a  conveyance  from  the  country  to  attend 
the  rural  school  on  the  campus. 

The  State  Normal  School,  Kearney,  Neb.,  recognizes  that 
it  has  two  distinct  problems  in  the  training  of  teachers :  "  the 
one  pertaining  to  the  city  schools,  and  the  other  to  the  rural 
schools."  President  Thomas  defines  their  treatment  of  those 
preparing  for  rural  schools  as  follows :  "  We  lay  special  em- 
phasis upon  the  organization  and  management  of  both  of  these 
schools.  We  also  give  assistance  in  practise  teaching,  as  well 
as  observation  in  schools  containing  several  grades,  represent- 
ing schools  with  which  the  rural  teacher  may  deal.  We  deal 
also  with  reports  to  county  superintendents,  with  school  prop- 
erty, and  with  school  law  affecting  the  teacher  and  boards  of 
education  in  the  management  of  schools.  Besides  this,  we 
give  observation  work,  general  conferences,  and  methods 
along  these  lines.  We  generally  have  separate  classes  for 
those  who  wish  to  teach  in  the  rural  school  and  those  who 
wish  to  teach  in  the  city  schools."  Likewise  the  school  at 
Peru,  Neb.,  organizes  separate  classes  exclusively  for  rural 
teachers  in  which  rural  problems  are  carefully  discust. 

The  Cheney  State  Normal  School  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton has  established  a  department  of  rural  schools  and  called 
a  successful  county  school  superintendent  to  organize  the  de- 
partment. This  normal  school  feels  called  upon  to  consider 
the  needs  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  state.    It  believes  the  rural 
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and  village  schools  are  in  greater  need  just  at  present  than 
the  city  schools. 

Some  few  normal  schools,  especially  in  the  Middle  West 
offer  rural-school  courses.  The  Central  Normal  School  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  ^Mich.,  provides  a  good  type  of  this  form 
of  aid  to  rural-school  teachers.  '"  Students  are  admitted  to 
this  course  without  examination  who  can  give  evidence  that 
they  have  an  equivalent  preparation  and  are  able  to  do  satis- 
factorily the  work  demanded  by  the  course."  The  catalog 
states  this  course  contains  agriculture,  rural-school  manage- 
ment, rural-school  arithmetic,  rural-school  drawing,  rural- 
school  manual  training,  etc. — all  the  subjects  being  taken  up 
from  the  rural-school  standpoint.  About  a  third  of  the  whole 
number  of  students  in  this  normal  school  are  registered  in  the 
rural-school  course. 

At  Macomb,  111.,  pioneer  work  has  been  going  on  since 
1906  in  what  is  known  as  the  Country  Training  School,  a 
school  under  the  direction  of  the  Western  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal School.  The  object  of  the  Country'  Training  School  is 
set  forth  in  a  circular  in  these  words :  "  The  first  and  imme- 
diate aim  was  to  take  up  a  typical,  needy,  inefficient,  country 
school  and  build  it  up  thru  all  obstacles  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble degree  of  efficiency  for  the  community  in  which  it  was 
located.  The  second,  and  general  aim  was  to  further  the 
cause  of  rural  education  thruout  the  state."  And  later  on  we 
read :  "  The  guiding  motive  thruout  the  undertaking  has  been 
that  of  actual  possibility,  to  show  just  what  might  be  done 
in  any  other  country  school  of  the  state.  To  insure  this  con- 
dition two  precautions  were  taken.  In  the  first  place,  the 
school  selected  was  a  typical,  needy,  neglected  country  school 
taken  just  as  it  was.  And  second,  the  teacher  put  in  charge 
was  an  actual  country  teacher  chosen  from  the  rank  and  file 
of  country  teachers.  Under  these  conditions  and  the  agree- 
ment made  with  the  normal-school  trustees  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  what  has  been  done  here  could  be  done  anywhere."  One 
is  tempted  to  quote  the  whole  pamphlet,  so  keenly  appreciative 
is  it  of  rural-school  needs.  While  the  school  has  not  been 
going  long  it  has  accomplished  certain  things.    The  condition 
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of  the  school  buildings  and  grounds  have  been  greatly 
changed:  two  new  out-buildings  have  been  built;  a  concrete 
basement  has  been  made  under  the  school ;  a  new  furnace,  new 
seats,  clock,  bookcase,  kindergarten  chairs,  curtains,  rugs, 
piano,  etc.,  have  been  added.  A  neighborhood  awakening  and 
pride  in  both  parents  and  children  in  the  school  as  a  local  in- 
stitution have  sprung  up.  It  has  fired  the  ambition  of  quite 
a  number  of  normal-school  students  and  some  are  already  in 
rural  schools  working  intelligently  along  these  lines  for  rural- 
school  betterment.  Students  have  actually  volunteered  to 
teach  in  the  country  schools. 

It  must  be  understood  that  no  attempt  is  made  in  this  brief 
article  to  enumerate  all  the  state  normal  schools  engaged  in 
specifically  preparing  teachers  for  rural  schools.  The  only 
aim  is  to  indicate  the  present  status  of  the  movement  by  call- 
ing attention  to  a  few  widely  scattered  schools  that  are  leaders 
in  the  movement.  The  different  specific  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directly  preparing  rural-school  teachers  to  better  per- 
form their  duties,  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  nine 
heads.  In  the  normal  schools  more  actively  engaged  in  study- 
ing the  rural  teachers'  needs,  a  number  of  these  activities  are 
often  going  on  at  once,  while  in  normal  schools  less  actively 
engaged  in  bettering  rural-school  conditions  one  or  two  are 
usually  found.  In  the  great  run  of  normal  schools  any  ac- 
tivities in  behalf  of  the  rural  school  are  largely  accidental,  or 
incidental  to  the  matter  of  general  training,  i.  Some  normal 
schools  extend  aid  to  rural-school  teachers  by  issuing  printed 
matter  on  different  topics.  The  Kansas  Normal  School,  at 
Emporia,  issues  under  its  rural-school  management  teacher's 
direction  a  monthly  bulletin.  The  loaning  of  library  books 
by  normal  schools  to  their  graduates  is  rather  a  common  prac- 
tise. As  before  stated,  one  normal  school  conducts  a  rural- 
help  department.  2.  Some  normal  schools,  as  the  Western 
Illinois  Normal  School,  have  lecture  bureaus  and  send  differ- 
ent members  of  the  faculty  into  the  country  to  address  and 
instruct  rural  teachers  and  school  patrons.  The  State  Normal 
School  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  began  some  time  ago  a  "  series 
of  educational  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
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country  school  to  become  the  power  that  it  should  be  in  the 
new  country  life  now  upon  us."  Country  teachers  and  offi- 
cials were  invited  to  confer  with  the  normal-school  faculty 
on  such  topics  as  home  science,  traveling  libraries,  improve- 
ment of  school  buildings,  etc.  It  is  reported  that  Xew  Paltz 
is  not  pursuing  this  course  at  present.  3.  It  is  possible  in 
certain  states  for  teachers  to  pursue  a  course  of  professional 
study  by  mail,  and  have  the  work  credited.  The  Willimantic 
and  Danbury  normal  schools  of  Connecticut  offer  this  kind 
of  aid  to  rural  teachers.  4.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  is 
rapidly  spreading  among  normal  schools.  Home  economy  is 
less  frequently  taught.  The  management  of  rural  schools  is 
a  subject  that  has  always  received  a  varying  amount  of  con- 
sideration in  normal  schools.  Few  schools,  and  they  but  re- 
cently, have  given  the  matter  the  dignity  of  being  given  as 
a  separate  course.  The  following  schools  are  giving  rural- 
school  management  as  a  separate  course :  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ; 
Macomb,  111.;  Kearney,  Xeb.;  Emporia,  Kan.,  and  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mich.  It  would  be  unfair  to  normal  schools  to  im- 
ply that  discussions  of  rural  conditions  and  needs  have  not  al- 
ways received  some  attention.  But  here  again  the  instruction 
has  been  neither  systematic  nor  thoro.  Apparently,  the  subject 
should  be  assigned  to  a  person  trained  in  gathering,  tabulating, 
and  generalizing  social  facts.  This  subject  has  suffered  most 
from  its  advocates.  Like  the  subject  of  education  all  men 
have  deemed  themselves  competent  to  discuss  social  laws  and 
customs  and  prescribe  remedies.  At  least  two  normal  schools 
are  offering  systematic  courses  in  rural  sociology,  namely, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  Macomb,  111.  5.  Summer  normal 
schools  are  rapidly  spreading.  All  do  not  as  yet  pay  special 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  teachers.  Macomb,  111. ; 
Warrensburg,  Mo. ;  Danbury  and  Willimantic,  Conn. ;  Em- 
poria, Kan.,  and  Hyannis,  Mass.  are  some  of  the  normal 
schools  that  appear  to  be  studying  the  rural  teachers'  needs 
along  specific  lines.  6.  Some  normal  schools,  as  the  Kansas 
State  Normal  School,  at  Emporia,  and  the  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal, at  Macomb,  have  been  instrumental  in  organizing  rural- 
school  teachers'  associations.     At  the  \Mnthrop  Normal  and 
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Industrial  College,  S.  C,  there  exists  a  Rural  School  Improve- 
ment Association  which  has  had  a  tremendous  influence  all  thru 
the  South  in  improving  rural-school  conditions.  7.  Some  few 
normal  schools,  and  the  number  seems  to  be  increasing,  offer 
rural-school  courses.  These  schools  take  pupils  below  high- 
school  graduation,  even  as  low  as  the  eighth  grade,  and  enter 
them  in  courses  named  "  rural-school  arithmetic,  geography," 
etc.,  fitting  them  to  teach  only  in  rural  schools.  Frequently, 
after  serving  the  state  two  or  three  years  as  rural  teachers, 
these  persons  return  to  the  normal  school  and  take  the  stand- 
ard courses  which  fit  them  for  city  schools.  Some  of  the 
Michigan  normal  schools  offer  these  rural  courses.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  some  of  the  Wisconsin  schools  will  in  the  near 
future  offer  some  such  courses.  At  Peru  and  Kearney,  Neb., 
special  courses  are  organized  for  rural  teachers.  8.  It  is  sur- 
prizing to  find  how  few  state  normals  afford  their  students 
opportunities  to  observe  and  study  good  rural  schools.  For- 
tunately the  number  of  normal  schools  that  are  adding  rural 
model  schools  is  on  the  increase.  They  are  found  at  Salem, 
Framingham,  North  Adams,  Lowell,  and  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
Danbury,  Conn.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  Ma- 
comb, 111.,  Hays,  Kan.,  and  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C,  and  Kearney,  Neb.,  are  planning  soon  to  add  rural 
model  schools.  9.  In  some  respects  the  most  business-like  way 
of  dealing  with  the  rural-school  problem  is  by  means  of  a 
separate  department.  With  a  capable  and  energetic  head, 
rural-school  conditions  and  needs  will  presumably  be  better 
watched  over  and  provided  for  than  when  the  matter  is  left 
to  the  faculty  in  general.  Three  of  the  four  Michigan  normal 
schools  and  the  Cheney  Normal  School,  of  Washington,  have 
rural-school  departments. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  different  lines  of  activity 
with  those  which  existed  two  or  three  years  ago.  At  that 
time  a  committee  of  California  teachers  took  up  the  study  of 
rural  schools  and  attempted  to  discover  to  what  extent 
different  states  were  preparing  teachers  for  rural  schools. 
Questions  were  addrest  to  twenty-one  state  and  territory  su- 
perintendents.    It  so  happens  that  the  list  of  states  and  terri- 
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lories  were  the  same  in  many  instances  as  those  employed  in 
this  study.  Apparently  less  than  half  of  the  superintendents 
replied,  and  those  from  Iowa,  West  Virginia,  Michigan,  and 
Illinois  were  the  only  ones  that  claimed  any  sort  of  special 
preparation  for  rural  teachers.  We  see,  therefore,  that  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  Yet  the  question  arises  if  normal  schools, 
outside  of  a  very  few,  are  devoting  a  fair  portion  of  their 
appropriation  to  this  much  neglected  phase  of  public  educa- 
tion? This  question  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  more  ad- 
vanced normal-school  men.  The  president  of  one  of  the  more 
active  normal  schools  for  rural-school  betterment  writes: 
"  We  feel,  however,  that  we  have  as  yet  done  little  more  than 
to  recognize  the  need  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  systematic 
attempt  to  meet  that  need-  The  results  so  far  have  led  us 
to  feel  that  we  are  working  along  the  right  lines."  And  from 
another  correspondent  connected  with  a  normal  school  that 
has  from  its  very  beginning  been  actively  engaged  in  differ- 
entiating the  rural-school  from  the  city-school  problem,  and 
as  a  consequence  made  in  some  ways  considerable  progress, 
we  read,  ''  I  think  we  partially  realize  the  problem,  but  as  yet 
have  not  done  very  much  towards  its  practical  solution."  In 
certain  instances  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  attitude  of  normal  schools  toward  the  rural  situation, 
or  of  the  business-like  way  in  which  they  go  about  the  prob- 
lem. In  the  case  of  other  normal  schools  a  determination  to 
specifically  aid  and  extensively  help  those  of  their  students  go- 
ing into  rural  schools  is  not  so  apparent;  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  find  out  the  rural  teachers  needs  and  the  means 
organized  to  supply  these  needs  are  in  no  ways  adequate  to 
the  task.  This  characterization,  of  course,  does  not  include 
those  normal  schools  that  are  indifferent  to  the  rural  teach- 
er's needs,  or  those  that  dogmatically  say  there  should  be  no 
differentiation,  and  that  a  good  teacher  will  teach  any  school 
well.  One  state  official  makes  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning the  attitude  of  the  heads  of  the  normal  schools  in  his 
state :  "  My  view  is  that  the  normal  schools  should  deal  with 
the  rural-school  problem.  Two  of  the  normal-school  princi- 
pals do  not  agree  with  me,  and  the  others  have  no  special 
interest  in  the  case." 
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In  this  discussion  the  impression  may  possibly  be  conveyed 
that  normal  schools  have  from  choice  or  thru  indifference 
failed  to  measure  up  to  their  responsibilities.  There  is  no 
escaping  the  conclusion  that  normal  schools,  at  least  the  great 
body  of  them,  must  be  put  to  plea  for  the  present  state  of  the 
rural  school.  It  is  of  long  standing,  and  one  has  to  search 
literally  from  Maine  to  Oregon  to  discover  the  few  normal 
schools  actively  engaged  in  studying  the  needs  of  the  country 
school.  Yet  in  the  search  the  fact  is  revealed  that  normal 
schools  are  offering  Greek,  trigonometry,  surveying,  conic 
sections,  solid  geometry,  Spanish,  elocution,  library  science, 
Chaucer,  etc.,  and  are  not  at  the  same  time  offering  such 
subjects  as  rural-school  management,  rural-school  elementary 
science,  rural  sociology,  rural-school  arithmetic,  rural-school 
home  economy,  practise  training  in  rural  schools,  etc.  How 
a  state  normal  school  is  to  escape  censure  for  teaching  a  sub- 
ject as  foreign  to  the  professional  needs  of  an  elementary 
school  teacher  as  trigonometry  and  not  teaching  at  the  same 
time  rural-school  management,  is,  I  maintain,  a  fair  question 
to  raise.  And  all  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  magazine 
and  newspaper  writers,  patrons  of  husbandry,  agricultural  so- 
cieties, the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  com- 
mittees of  national  importance,  women's  clubs,  and  people  of 
country  birth  now  prominent  in  one  walk  or  another  of  life  are 
discussing  the  changes  in  rural  society  and  the  loss  in  influ- 
ence and  effectiveness  of  the  rural  school.  Indeed,  for  the 
student  of  education,  about  the  only  haven  where  he  can 
for  the  moment  escape  the  rural-school  problem  is  in  the 
literature  of  the  ordinary  run  of  normal  schools. 

The  answer  to  the  question  why  normal  schools  have  not 
more  generally  turned  their  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  rural 
school  is  undoubtedly  a  complex  one.  Certain  factors  in  the 
situation,  however,  stand  out  with  some  clearness,  i.  In  cer- 
tain states,  perhaps  in  all,  there  has  been  a  dearth  in  young 
people  entering  the  profession  thru  the  normal  schools.  In 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  for  instance,  the  capacity  of  the  four 
normal  schools  is  nearly  i,ooo,  yet  the  total  attendance  has 
never  exceeded  650.    Those  graduating  from  the  four  normals 
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in  one  year  has  never  exceeded  250.     The  number  of  new 
teachers  required  yearly  in  the  state  is  about  400,  which  leaves 
a  demand  for  150  to  200  teachers  which  the  normal  schools 
can  not  meet.     It  is  a  case  of  not  enough  to  go  round,  and 
the  city  schools  are  the  first  to  be  supphed.     2.  Other  states 
lack  training   facilities.     Superintendent   Morrison,  of   New 
Hampshire,  states  that  the  normal  school  is  up  to  its  enroll- 
ment, with  a  waiting  list  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  school's  en- 
rollment.    Here  again  the  rural  school  fails  to  get  trained 
teachers,  for  the. question  arises,  why  train  teachers  for  a  class 
of  schools  into  which  they  will  never  go?    3.  Principals  report 
that  their  graduates  prefer  city  positions,  often  flatly  refusing 
to  accept  positions  in  rural  schools  even  at  the  expense  of  be- 
ing without  a  position.     4.  In  a  few  states,  California  for 
instance,  salaries  in  rural  schools  compare  very  favorably  with 
the  salaries  paid  in  cities.    In  a  large  majority  of  states,  how- 
ever, rural  schools  pay  much  less  than  city  schools.    To  many 
normal-school  people  these  latter  two  factors  afford  sufficient 
warrant  for    ignoring    the    needs    of    rural-school    teachers. 
5.  Even  when  the  normal-school  authorities  recognize  their 
responsibilities  to  the  rural  schools,  they  are  not  at  all  sure 
in  just  what  details  the  training  of  rural  teachers  should  dif- 
fer from  that  given  to  city  teachers.     It  is  evident  that  even 
those  schools  most  actively  at  work  on  the  problem  are  feeling 
their  way  in  an  unexplored  field.     Xormal-school  authorities 
sometimes  refuse  to  regard  experimentation  as  any  part  of 
their  province.     6.  It  is  more  and  more  evident  that  normal 
schools  have  in  the  past  been  prone  to  underestimate  the  diffi- 
culties incident  to  teaching  rural  schools.     One  not  uncom- 
monly encounters  the  opinion  that  it  requires  less  knowledge 
to  conduct  one  of  these  schools  than  to  attain  the  same  degree 
of  success  in  a  cit)-  school.    In  the  single  matter  of  making  out 
a  daily  program  a  county  supen-isor  has  informed  the  writer 
rural  teachers  waste  an  astonishing  amount  of  time  thru  un- 
intelligent planning.     Ought  not  normal  schools  more  gen- 
erally to  develop  some  system  of  testing  the  results  of  their 
instruction  and  training?     This  question  opens  the  way  for 
an  endless  and  profitless  amount  of  wrangling.    The  question 
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remains,  however,  how  many  normal  schools  have  kept  any- 
thing more  than  a  very  general  and  hearsay  record  of  their 
graduates  for  the  past  ten  years?    Normal  schools  are  estab- 
lished to  accomplish  a  definite  piece  of  social  service,  and 
there  seems  every  reason  for  a  system  of  checks  and  inven- 
tories.    At  least  one  normal  school  has  a  skilled  visitor  in 
the  field  at  all  times,  whose  duty  is  collecting  data  and  ascer- 
taining the  causes  of  successes  and  failures  among  the  school's 
graduates.     7.  It  is  a  question  if  many  normal  schools  are 
sufficiently  well  equipped  to  carry  on  the  work  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  rural-school  teacher.     Normal  schools 
have  in  most  cases  created  organizations  to  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers  of  one-grade  rooms.   The  addition  of  rural  schools 
for  observation  and  practise  is,  of  course,  imperative.     But  it 
is  doubtful  if  normal-school  faculties  as  presently  constituted 
are  competent;  at  least,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  them, 
for  they  have  not,  so  far  as  this  study  has  revealed  the  situa- 
tion, with  few  exceptions,  shown  any  particular  understand- 
ing or  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  rural-school  situation.    Those 
normal  schools  that  have  added  to  their  faculties  persons  of 
broad  education,  years  of  experience  in  and  with  rural  schools, 
and  who  are  endowed  with  an  optimistic  view  of  rural  social 
changes  and  of  the  possibilities  of  the  country  school,  have  on 
the  surface,  at  least,  gone  about  the  matter  in  the  most  prom- 
ising way.     One  principal  has  stated  that  in  the  case  of  his 
school,  the  State  Board  refuses  to  supply  the  means  or  give 
its  sanction  for  changes  absolutely  necessary  to  an  increased 
aid  to  rural  schools.     8.  We  are  confronted  with  an  inter- 
esting situation.     The  pioneers  in  the  normal-school  move- 
ment established,  as  they  supposed,  institutions  that  would 
revolutionize,  vitalize,  and  professionalize  the  teaching  occu- 
pation.    At  this  early  day  of  their  existence  many  of  these 
institutions    must    be    regarded    as    conservative    and    non- 
progressive.    Not  many  years  ago  a  study  of  some  of  the 
normal  schools  of  the  United  States  brought  out  the  rather 
remarkable  fact  that  psychology,  which  normal-school  men 
have  from  the  first  regarded  as  fundamental  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers,  had  been  allowed  to  become  formal  and  anti- 
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quated.  Only  24  per  cent,  of  the  normal  graduates  consulted 
were  favorably  imprest  with  the  worth  of  this  basic  study 
to  the  teacher.  Principal  Murdock,  of  North  Adams,  Mass., 
in  1905,  visited  not  less  than  twenty  normal  schools  situated 
in  different  portions  of  the  East  and  West  and  read  thirty 
circulars  to  discover  the  attitude  of  normal  schools  towards 
industrial  and  vocational  education.  He  found  all  sorts  of 
reasons  advanced  for  the  giving  of  manual  work  but  those  that 
are  guiding  the  movement  today.  Inflexibility  and  lack  of 
initiative  are  serious  charges  to  bring  against  normal  schools, 
yet  students  of  education  find  grounds  for  these  criticisms. 

Such  objections  and  limitations  in  the  way  of  special  prepa- 
ration of  rural  teachers  offered  by  normal  schools  are  by  no 
means  trivial,  but  present  real  difficulties.  None  of  them, 
however,  are  insurmountable.  Running  thru  all  of  them 
is  a  vein  of  fatalism  which  seems  to  say,  "  What  is  must  be, 
what  has  not  been  can  not  be !  "  Whereas,  as  a  plain  matter 
of  fact,  within  wide  ranges  of  human  conduct  we  never  know 
what  is  possible  until  we  try.  Until  normal  schools  in  a  sys- 
tematic way  set  about  preparing  teachers  for  rural  schools  and 
keep  records  of  the  degree  of  success  different  kinds  of  train- 
ing result  in,  there  is  no  ground  for  dogmatism  on  the  matter. 
If  special  preparation  does  not  count  here,  it  will  be  the  first 
field  wherein  training  fails  to  show  results.  Indeed,  the  rec- 
ords of  those  schools  which  are  beginning  at  some  point  in 
the  course  to  segregate  those  intending  to  teach  in  rural 
schools  from  those  who  will  enter  highly  graded  and  super- 
vised schools  are  decidedly  encouraging.  It  is  stated  that  sal- 
aries of  rural  teachers  have  taken  a  decided  upward  turn  in 
the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  normal  schools  since  that  institu- 
tion began  offering  courses  for  rural  teachers.  The  reported 
effect  of  the  Country  Training  School  at  Macomb  on  the  com- 
munity will  be  recalled  in  this  connection,  and  that  normal 
students  in  this  school  become  so  vitally  interested  in  rural- 
school  needs  that  they  seek  positions  in  country  sdiools. 

H.  N.  LooMis 
State  Normal  School 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


VI 
MORAL  CONDITIONS  IN  OHIO  COLLEGES ' 

This  paper  is  based  upon  replies  to  a  questionnaire  prepared 
and  sent  out  by  President  Welch  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, with  a  few  questions  added  by  myself. 

The  American  college  has  been  subjected  to  a  sharp  fire 
from  critics  within  and  without  for  the  past  few  years,  no 
one  of  whom  has  been  more  insistent  and  plain  speaking  than 
has  Mr.  Birdseye  in  the  two  books  entitled  Individnul  training 
in  our  colleges  and  The  reorganisation  of  our  colleges. 

Statements  in  these  books  concerning  moral  conditions  in 
our  colleges  probably  influenced  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee to  ask  for  this  report,  that  some  comparison  might  be 
made  of  the  situation  in  our  Ohio  colleges  with  the  conditions 
described  by  Mr.  Birdseye. 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  these  reports  come  from  college 
officials,  and  for  that  reason  would  not  be  accepted  as  evi- 
dence by  Mr.  Birdseye. 

Mr.  Birdseye  says  in  his  first  book  ^  that : 

1.  "The  faculty  are  among  those  who  deny  the  existence  and  spread 
of  the  evils  that  are  sedulously  concealed  from  them,  and  which  possibly 
they  do  not  wish  to  see.  There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will 
not  see ;  "  and  in  his  second : ' 

2.  "  The  testimony  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  as  such  may  be,  and 
sometimes  has  been,  found  to  be  practically  worthless  in  regard  to  these 
matters,  for  they  are  entirely  outside  his  pedagogy,  and  therefore  out- 
side  his   department." 

What  follows,  then,  would  be  in  the  main  discredited 
by  Mr.   Birdseye,  but  it  may  be  of  some  interest  in  serv- 

1  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  College  Association,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  December  28,  1909. 

2  Individual  training  in  our  colleges,  p.  191.    C.  F.  Birdseye,  New  York, 

1907. 

«  The  reorganization  of  our  colleges,  p.  124-25.  C.  F.  Birdseye,  New 
York,   1909. 
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ing  to   show   our   own   estimate   of   conditions   among   our 
students. 

A  number  of  quotations  from  Mr.  Birdseye's  Reorganiza- 
tion of  our  colleges  concerning  moral  conditions  as  he  has 
found  them,  before  reading  the  results  of  our  questionings, 
will  give  a  basis  for  comparison.  He  says,  when  studying  the 
subject  of  college  vice : 

1.  "When  I  had  gathered  my  proofs  together,  I  was  appalled  at  what 
I  had  found  in  many  institutions"  (p.  119). 

2.  "  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  facts  as  to  student  life 
and  college  homes  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, and  Dakota  to  the  farthest  south.  I  have  talked  and  corresponded 
with  hundreds  of  college  professors  and  officials,  students,  deans,  medical 
men,  and  recent  graduates."  "  Conditions  differ  in  different  institutions 
and  in  different  communities  at  different  times.  .  .  ,  Some  are  prac- 
tically free  from  the  evils  hereinafter  referred  to;  others  reek  with 
them."  "...  Whether  or  not  these  evils  prevail  in  a  given  institution 
and  to  what  extent  is  indeed  an  important  question.  But  even  more  is 
the  question  whether  they  are  being  thoroly  and  wisely  studied  and  treated 
therein"    (p.   120-21). 

3.  "  In  many  of  our  larger  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  too  many 
of  our  smaller  ones,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  college  home  life 
is  morally  rotten — terribly  so.  Some  of  the  smaller  and  older  colleges, 
with  grand  records  in  the  past,  have  as  low  a  standard  in  student  morals 
as  the  larger  universities.  Some  of  the  worst  conditions  prevail  in  minor 
denominational  institutions  which  are  presumed  to  be  ultra-religious " 
...    (p.  123). 

4.  "  In  some  institutions  from  twenty  to  fort>'  per  cent,  of  the  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  consort  with  lewd  women,  and  at  least  as 
large  a  ratio  drink  to  excess  at  times.  The  proportions  are  much  higher 
in  the  upper  classes."  "  In  some  instances  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  students  have  been  venereally  diseased  before  their  course  is  finished. 
All  these  things,  with  quite  too  much  gambling,  are  evils  of  the  college 
home  life,  and  must  be  fought  therein,  not  by  college  ordinances.  .  .  . 
These  appalling  estimates  are  based  on  the  carefully  sifted  estimates  of 
the  students  themselves  in  many  widely  separated  institutions "... 
(p.   124). 

5.  "  But  another  terrible  aspect  of  the  social  evil  in  college  is  that 
the  women  are  frequently  of  a  low  class,  .  .  .  almost  of  necessity  dis- 
eased and  almost  as  certain  to  communicate  these  diseases.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  our  college  students  are  not  financially  able  to 
indulge  in  expensive  luxuries  of  this  kind,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  their 
indulgences  are  frequently  with  such  a  low  grade  of  women  that  disease 
is  almost  sure  to  follow.  And  this  is  what  is  happening  and  for  years 
has  been  happening  daily  thruout  our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing"  (p.  126). 
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1.  "  The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  the  examples  picked  from  a  mass 
of  evidence  gathered  by  going  to  the  right  place,  the  college  home,  and 
by  sifting  out  the  facts  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  with  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  terribleness  of  the  arraignment  of  present  conditions 
in  the  student-life  department"    (p.   134). 

2.  "  The  growth  of  the  drink  habit  among  our  students  is  another 
chief  cause  for  the  lowering  of  college  morals  in  the  college  community 
and  home  life;  and  for  this,  also,  the  college  authorities  and  alumni  are 
chiefly  responsible.  .  .  .  Our  colleges  are  in  too  many  instances,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  putting  a  premium  on  the  drink  habit  and  increas- 
ing the  toll  of  our  undergraduates  who  must  eventually  become  confirmed 
dipsomaniacs  "(  p.  134). 

3.  "  College  and  fraternity  banquets  frequently  end  in  drunken  or- 
gies"   (p.   137). 

4.  "  The  colleges  are  too  often  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  with  low  ideals 
and  a  terrible  record  behind  them,  from  which  they  must  be  rescued  by 
reorganization"   (p.  141). 


The  above  quotations  will  serve  to  show  the  actuating  mo- 
tive in  the  mind  of  our  chairman  in  sending  out  the  question- 
naire concerning  moral  conditions.  If  such  charges  are  being 
made  against  college  life,  it  behooves  us  to  study  carefully 
the  conditions  in  our  own  institutions.  The  conditions  Mr. 
Birdseye  describes  are,  he  says,  gathered  from  a  study  of 
the  colleges  of  the  entire  land,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  conditions  in  Ohio  colleges  are  specially  different 
from  those  in  other  states  which  draw  their  students  from 
approximately  the  same  social  strata. 

The  questions  submitted  to  the  colleges  of  this  association 
were  as  follows: 

1.  What  regulations  have  you  concerning  smoking? 

2.  What  per  cent,  of  your  male  students  are  addicted  to 
drinking,  gambling,  and  sexual  vice? 

(a)  What  does  your  college  do  to  show  its  disapproval 
of  these  things? 

(b)  What  is  your  attitude  toward  cases  when  they  are 
discovered  ? 

(c)  What  evidence  do  the  physicians  of  the  town  give 
in  regard  to  diseases  from  any  of  these  causes  in  the  stu- 
dent body? 

(d)  How  much  do  they  drink? 
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(e)   When?     What  bearing  does  fraternity  life  or  ath- 
letic victories  have  upon  the  drinking  question? 

3.  What  bearing  have  inter-collegiate  athletics  upon  the 
moral  conditions  in  your  college? 

4.  Are  you  troubled  by  lying  and  cheating  among  the  stu- 
dents?   If  so,  in  what  way?  or  to  what  extent? 

5.  Do  you  believe  the  estimate  of  college  moral  conditions 
made  by  Mr.  Birdseye  in  his  book  on  the  Reorganization  of 
our  colleges  to  be  just  as  applied  to  your  own  college?  If 
not,  in  what  particular  is  it  misleading? 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  the  moral  life  of  the  college  is  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  when  you  were  a  student,  giving  date  ? 

There  are  twenty-one  colleges  in  the  Ohio  College  Asso- 
ciation. Three  of  these  are  for  women  only  and  were  not 
included.  Replies  were  received  from  all  the  other  colleges, 
but  the  reply  of  Hiram  College  was  received  too  late  to  be 
included  in  this  report. 

Seventeen  institutions  sent  replies  to  this  list  of  questions 
as  follows: 

Adelbert  College  Oberlin  College 

Antioch  College  Ohio  State  University 

Buchtel  College  Ohio  University 

Denison  University  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Heidelberg  University  Otterbein  University 

Kenyon  College  University  of  Cincinnati 

Marietta  College  University  of  Wooster 

Miami  University  Wittenberg  College 
Mount  Union  College 

Before  giving  the  answers  to  the  first  question  concerning 
the  use  of  tobacco,  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  my  personal  be- 
lief that  such  a  question  has  no  place  in  a  study  of  moral  condi- 
tions. As  a  representative  of  the  one  institution  of  the  seven- 
teen that  maintains  a  rule  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  I  may 
say  that  the  reasons  for  its  maintenance  are  not,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief,  based  on  moral  considerations. 

The  answers,  however,  may  be  of  interest,  and  I  have  tabu- 
lated them  as  follows: 
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Seven  institutions  have  no  rule  concerning  its  use;  nine 
institutions  forbid  its  use  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  the 
campus  or  around  buildings;  one  specifically  forbids  the  use 
of  tobacco. 

The  first  question  asks  what  per  cent,  of  your  male  stu- 
dents smoke?  One  institution  says  five  to  ten  per  cent,  regu- 
larly, fifty  per  cent,  occasionally.  As  this  is  my  own  answer 
for  Oberlin,  may  I  say  a  word  in  explanation.  The  answer 
is  confessedly  an  estimate.  The  rule  works  this  way  with  us. 
There  is  no  open  evidence  of  the  use  of  tobacco  apparent  with 
us.  The  average  consumption  per  capita  I  am  sure  is  very 
small  comparatively;  nevertheless,  there  are  doubtless  quite 
a  number  who  smoke  quite  regularly  in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  rooms.  There  is  a  much  larger  number  who  do  it  as 
more  or  less  of  a  "  stunt  "  while  off  on  class  stags,  excursions 
into  the  country,  etc.  I  do  think  we  keep  the  total  consump- 
tion of  tobacco  down  to  a  relatively  small  amount.  What  the 
moral  effect  of  the  evasion  of  the  rule  is  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say. 

One  says  a  small  percentage.  Four  say  twenty-five  per 
cent.  One,  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.  Four  say  fifty 
per  cent  or  less.  One  says  fifty-nine  per  cent,  fraternity  men, 
sixteen  per  cent,  non-fraternity  men,  gathered  from  an  actual 
count  of  202  non-fraternity  men  and  160  fraternity  men.  One 
says  sixty  per  cent.  One,  seventy-five  per  cent.  And  two  will 
not  attempt  an  estimate. 

The  second  general  question  is  as  follows,  "  What  per  cent, 
of  your  male  students  are  addicted  to  drinking,  gambling,  or 
sexual  vice?  " 

One  says  unable  to  say.  The  medical  examiner  reports  two 
per  cent,  venereally  diseased  at  some  time.  One  says  none 
that  can  be  seen.  Four  say  almost  none.  One  says  drinking 
two  per  cent.;  gambling,  can't  estimate,  chiefly  betting  on 
games;  sexual  vice,  not  over  ten  per  cent.— estimate  of  medi- 
cal director.  One  says  none  known.  Two  say  students 
promptly  dismist  for  such  conduct.  One  says  not  over  ten 
per  cent.,  except  betting.  One  says,  can  give  no  estimate,  but 
there  are  few  evidences  of  drinking,  none  of  gambling,  and 
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none  of  sexual  vice.  One  says  comparatively  few.  One  says 
none.  One  says  very  small  per  cent.  One  says  very  few 
addicted;  a  considerable  number  occasionally  indulge.  One 
says  ten  per  cent,  to  fifteen  per  cent,  drink;  twenty  per  cent, 
gamble,  chiefly  betting  on  games;  can  not  estimate  the  third 
point. 

In  answer  to  the  next  question,  "  What  does  your  college 
do  to  show  its  disapproval  of  these  things?  What  is  your 
attitude  toward  cases  when  they  are  discovered?"  all  but 
one  report  that  such  cases  lead  to  discipline  of  varj-ing  severity 
and  at  varying  rates  of  speed,  some  dropping  the  student  at 
once.  The  implication  seems  to  be  that  persistent  continua- 
tion would  result  in  dismissal  if  known,  in  all  the  institutions 
reporting.  The  one  institution  not  replying  directly  says  that 
the  attitude  of  the  institution  is  well  known,  from  which  I 
infer  that  these  offenses  are  recognized  as  disciplinary  mat- 
ters. All  indicate  that  the  institutions  make  their  positions 
clear  on  these  subjects,  not  so  many  tell  just  what  is  being 
done  to  combat  these  vices.  Four,  however,  report  specific 
lectures  on  personal  hygiene.  Three  report  the  definite  use  of 
student  organizations  to  create  sentiment  against  these  things. 
Two  report  the  work  of  the  physical  examinations  as  helpful 
at  this  point.  And  one — evidently  written  in  somewhat  of  a 
hurry — reports  practical  lectures  on  personal  hygiene  and 
other  vices.  This  last  reminds  me  of  the  answer  received 
when  I  was  acting  on  the  board  conducting  the  Boxwell  and 
Patterson  examinations.  The  office  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  had  seen  fit  to  ask  some  questions  on 
personal  hygiene,  winding  up  the  query  "  When  is  the  proper 
time  to  bathe?  "  One  honest  youth,  who  evidently  lookt  upon 
a  constant  practise  of  this  sort  as  more  or  less  of  a  vice, 
replied,  "  Summer-time  is  the  proper  time  to  bathe."  This 
youth  has  scarcely  had  time,  however,  to  become  a  college 
president,  hence  I  judge  the  answer  is  an  evidence  of  hurry 
rather  than  the  expression  of  a  conviction. 

In  answer  to  the  next  question,  "  What  evidences  do  the 
physicians  of  the  town  give  in  regard  to  diseases  from  any 
of  these  causes  ?  "  thirteen  report  no  evidence  from  physi- 
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cians.  Three  report  that  the  physicians  say  there  are  very 
few  evidences  of  disease,  far  less  than  in  men  of  same  age 
not  students.  One  says  evidence  received  is  of  mixt  value. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  the  professional 
obligations  of  the  physician  would  keep  him  from  giving  any 
testimony  of  value  on  this  point.  That  would  of  course  be 
true  if  one  were  seeking  evidence  in  individual  cases,  or  to 
be  used  in  a  disciplinary  way,  but  would  not  be  true,  usually, 
if  one  were  seeking  general  information  in  order  to  remedy 
conditions. 

The  next  question,  "How  much  do  they  drink?"  refers 
to  students  and  not  to  physicians.  I  think  I  am  probably  re- 
sponsible for  its  apparent  curiosity  concerning  the  bibulous 
habits  of  our  practitioners.  After  President  Welch  had  pre- 
pared his  list  of  questions,  a  few  were  sent  on  as  suggestions, 
and  this  one  was  apparently  tucked  in  by  the  compositor  where 
it  would  best  fit. 

The  majority,  I  think,  interpreted  the  query  as  it  was 
intended,  and  when  thirteen  report  "  Very  little  or  almost 
none,"  I  apprehend  that  the  answer  applied  to  students  and 
not  physicians.  One  says,  not  excessively  except  on  occa- 
sions. One,  no  evidences  of  any  drinking.  And  one  optimist 
says,  "  Not  at  all";  while  one  stickler  for  truth  reports  that 
in  his  opinion  "  The  local  physicians  do  not  drink  at  all." 
An  interesting  item,  and  one,  I  am  sure,  upon  which  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  congratulate  him.  I  can  not  help  think- 
ing that  in  some  far-away  period  the  writer  served  an  appren- 
ticeship in  correcting  freshman  themes. 

To  the  next  question,  "  What  bearing  has  fraternity  life 
or  athletic  victories  on  drinking?"  twelve  report  no  bearing. 
One  says  very  little,  they  may  celebrate  victories  abroad. 
One  says,  perhaps  encourages,  can  hardly  say  discourages.  One 
says  greater  danger  in  social  occasions  and  celebrations.  One 
says  fraternities  a  restraining  influence,  victories  a  temptation. 
One  says  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  drink  (estimated 
at  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  are  fraternity 
men,  but  they  do  not  drink  in  the  fraternity  houses. 

The  reason   for  the  next  question,   "  What  bearing  have 
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intercollegiate  athletics  upon  the  moral  conditions  in  your 
college?"  is  found  in  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Birdseye  in 
Chapter  XXIII  in  his  first  book,  too  many  of  which  have 
been  true  and  some  of  which  are  still  largely  true.  If,  in 
addition  to  the  remedies  attempted  by  the  Rules  Committee 
and  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Assocation,  the  colleges  of 
the  country  would  unite  to  purge  football  of  its  profession- 
alism, to  do  away  with  the  men  who  make  their  living  on  the 
sport,  if  we  could  do  away  forever  with  the  whole  ''  follow- 
ing "  of  professional  coaches,  trainers,  boards  of  strategy, 
etc.,  it  would  work  a  revolution  in  our  athletic  life.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  rule  past  that  no  field  coach  could  coach  more  than 
one  year,  and  that  only  the  first  year  after  graduation,  and 
that  no  institution  could  have  more  than  one  coach  for  any 
one  sport.  This,  however,  is  outside  the  province  of  this 
paper,  tho  I  believe  it  does  bear  upon  college  morality.  Our 
condition  here  in  Ohio  I  believe  is  much  better  in  this  respect 
than  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

Six  report  that  intercollegiate  athletics  are  a  good  influence 
and  helpful  to  college  morals.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
with  five  of  the  six  colleges  reporting,  who  belonged  to  the 
original  Ohio  Athletic  Conference,  four  report  intercollegiate 
athletics  a  good  influence,  and  the  others  so  reporting  have 
since  become  members  of  the  Ohio  Athletic  Conference.  One 
reports  progress  by  saying  less  harmful  than  when  we  were 
not  members  of  the  Ohio  Athletic  Conference.  Five  say  it 
has  no  bearing.  One  says  not  elevating  or  refining.  One  says 
a  help  on  the  whole,  with  some  limitations.  Two  report  temp- 
tations to  indulgences  when  out  of  town.  One  says  it  has 
not  developed  conscience  as  it  should.  Let  us  remember  that 
it  took  some  time  to  develop  faculty  conscience  at  this  point. 
The  development  of  faculty  conscience  and  the  inauguration 
of  faculty  control  are  usually  followed  by  the  development  of 
student  conscience. 

In  reply  to  the  next  questions,  "  Are  you  troubled  by  lying 
or  cheating  among  your  students?  If  so,  in  what  way  or 
to  what  extent  ? "  eight  institutions  say  very  little,  occa- 
sional cases.     Two  say  yes,  in  recitations  and  examinations. 
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One  says  to  some  extent.  One  says  not  to  any  alarming  ex- 
tent. One  says  graft  in  all  student  activities  where  money  is 
involved.  Two  say  some  lying  in  excuses  and  in  shielding 
one  another  and  some  cheating  in  examinations.  And  two 
say  "  Not  at  all."  In  the  two  latter  cases  the  honor  system 
prevails,  and  a  student  council  controls. 

In  reply  to  the  next  question,  "  Do  you  believe  the  estimate 
of  college  moral  conditions  made  by  Mr.  Birdseye  in  his  book 
to  be  just  as  applied  to  your  own  college?"  nine  say  no  em- 
phatically. One  says  not  entirely,  and  seven  do  not  answer. 
The  replies  to  the  second  portion  of  the  question,  "  If  not, 
in  what  particular  is  Mr.  Birdseye's  estimate  misleading?" 
are  as  follows : 

1.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  Western  college  in  a  small 
community.  No  such  fraternity  and  immorality  problems  as 
he  finds. 

2.  His  estimates  are  much  too  high  on  drinking,  gambling, 
etc. 

3.  Too  extreme  all  along  the  line. 

4.  It  does  not  represent  the  moral  status  of  our  student 
body. 

5.  The  college  home  is  more  wholesome  than  Mr.  B 

describes  it. 

6.  He  overestimates  the  number  of  men  given  to  immo- 
rality. 

7.  Too  sweeping  in  statements. 

While  the  report  for  the  eighth  institution  says: 

8.  The  writer  believes  that  after  Mr.  Birdseye's  visit  to 
the  college  reporting,  he  has  an  increased  regard  for  condi- 
tions in  at  least  certain  institutions. 

The  last  question  on  the  list  is  as  follows,  "  Do  you  believe 
the  moral  life  of  the  college  is  better  or  worse  than  when  you 
were  a  student  ?  "  Thirteen  say  conditions  are  better  now. 
Most  of  them  think  decidedly  so.  Two  say  conditions  are 
such  they  can  not  compare,  but  one  of  the  two  says  there 
is  great  improvement  in  the  past  ten  years.  Two  say  there 
is  no  manifest  change. 

The  testimony  given  above  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  that 
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college  officials  in  Ohio  generally  believe  conditions  in  the 
colleges  of  the  state  to  be  much  better  than  Mr.  Birdseye's 
general  estimate  of  college  conditions.  In  no  single  point, 
in  a  single  institution,  are  conditions  thought  to  be  as  bad  as 
he  indicates. 

This  seems  to  me  to  prove  conclusively  one  of  two  things. 
Either  his  estimate  of  student  life  and  habits  is  not  true,  as 
applied  to  Ohio  colleges,  or  his  estimate  of  the  accuracy  and 
thoroness  of  faculty  observation — which  he  estimates  at  nil — 
is  true  as  applied  to  Ohio  faculties.  We  must,  I  suppose,  allow 
every  man  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  which  point  is 
proven.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  a  man  necessarily  goes 
blind  because  he  becomes  a  member  of  a  college  faculty  or 
occupies  an  administrative  position.  I  should  expect  these 
estimates,  on  the  whole,  to  be  somewhere  near  the  truth,  re- 
alizing perfectly  that  there  are  many  things  which  no  college 
officer  or  faculty  member  can  know. 

It  is  a  relief  to  go  back  to  a  point  in  the  histor}-  of  uni- 
versities, beyond  which  I  feel  sure  we  will  all  agree  we  have 
made  moral  progress.  Two  or  three  quotations  from  Rash- 
dall's  Rise  of  medieval  universities  will  convince  us  that  we 
have  made  some  progress : 

1.  Rashdall  says:  "The  violence  of  medieval  university  life  was  almost 
equaled  by  its  bibulosity.  No  important  events  of  life  could  be  got  thru 
without  drinking!  (The  students)  might  spend  their  evenings  in  the 
tavern  and  drink  as  much  as  they  pleased.  '  Drunkenness  is  rarely 
treated  as  a  university  offense  at  all.'  At  Ingolstadt  a  student  having 
killed  another  in  a  drunken  row,  the  university  resolved  on  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  scholastic  effects  and  garments,  and  therewith  contented, 
did  not  proceed  to  the  punishment  of  expulsion.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
add  that  a  Prague  M.A.,  believed  to  have  assisted  in  cutting  the  throat 
of  a  Friar  Bishop,  was  actually  expelled"  (Vol.  II,  p.  612). 

2.  The  rules  at  Leipsic  provided  a  "fine  of  ten  new  groschen  for  the 
offense  of  lifting  a  stone  or  other  missile  with  a  view  of  throwing  it 
at  a  master,  but  not  actually  throwing  it.  For  throwing  and  missing 
the  mulct  is  increased  to  eight  florins,  while  a  still  higher  penalty  is 
provided  for  the  more  successful  marksman.  A  later  statute  further 
distinguishes  between  hitting  without  wounding  and  wounding  without 
mutilation  for  which  the  penalty  arises  to  eighteen  florins,  together  with 
compensation  for  the  injured  master,  while  only  for  actual  mutilation  is 
the  penalty  of  expulsion  denounced"  (Vol.  II,  p.  615). 
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Moral  conditions  in  some  respects  were  such  that  they  can 
not  be  described  here.  There  were  university  and  college  prob- 
lems evidently  before  the  days  of  fraternities  and  intercolle- 
giate athletics.  Even  tho  Mr.  Birdseye's  gloomiest  views  are 
correct,  progress  has  been  made.  Whether  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Birdseye  or  not  as  to  the  amount  of  immorality  and  vice 
in  our  college  life,  we  can  all  agree  that  he  has  performed  a 
service  in  indicating  danger  points  and  in  arousing  college 
officials  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  responsibilities  at  these 
points.  I  have  already  transgrest  upon  your  patience  and 
will  not  attempt  to  indicate  how  the  moral  problems  of  the 
college  may  be  best  attacked,  except  to  say  that,  in  general, 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Birdseye  that  it  is  not  to  be  done  by  means 
of  college  ordinances,  but  rather  by  wise  faculty,  alumni,  and 
student  cooperation — the  faculty  and  students  working  to- 
gether to  correct  conditions  rather  than  in  an  attempt  to  punish 
individuals,  to  create  a  sentiment  that  will  not  tolerate  drunk- 
enness, gambling,  sexual  vice,  or  cheating  in  the  student  body. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  possible  of  accomplish- 
ment with  a  faculty  willing  to  actively  cooperate  with  an  in- 
telligent body  of  American  students  from  which  mere  idlers 
and  those  afflicted  with  what  Professor  Shaler  calls  "  miscel- 
laneous worthlessness  "  are  rigorously  sifted  out, — if  the  stu- 
dent body  can  be  convinced  that  the  faculty  does  not  stand  in 
a  mere  disciplinary  position  and  is  always  attempting,  first,  to 
save  the  individual;  second,  to  protect  others,  and  third,  to 
preserve  the  honor,  the  good  name,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
college. 

E.  A.  Miller 
Oberlin  College 
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THE  EVALUATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  BY 
MEANS  OF  THE  UNIT  SYSTEM  ^ 

In  this  audience  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  reminded  that  the 
three  most  conspicuous  and  most  formative  events  in  recent 
American  educational  endeavor  of  an  administrative  sort  are 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  in  1892;  the  conception  and 
the  effective  organization  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  whose  first  examination  was  held  in  1901;  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  in  1905,  whose  first  report  stating  its 
definitions  and  rules  for  administering  its  great  trust  appeared 
in  1906.  It  remains  for  the  uncertain  future  to  determine 
whether  either  of  the  two  voluntary,  national  associations 
of  American  universities  or  any  of  the  college  entrance  cer- 
tificating organizations  will  emerge  and  complete  the  quartet 
of  agencies  whose  influences  will  be  definite  in  settling  old 
problems  and  anticipating  new  ones  in  our  general  scheme 
of  education. 

The  first  three  events,  however,  must  be  mentioned  as  a 
preliminary  to  an}-  appropriate  consideration  of  the  present 
topic.  The  Committee  of  Ten  made  its  work  famous  by  al- 
lowing its  manifest  interest  in  the  problems  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  settle  into  an  elaborate  determination  of  the  details 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school.  The  high  school 
training  was  rightly  regarded  as  the  inevitable  stepping-stone 
historically  and  pedagogically  to  higher  education.  This  com- 
mittee made  no  compromise  with  things  as  they  were.  And 
the  uniformity  pursued  by  them  has  become  a  definitely  meas- 

^  Read  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Marj-land,  Washington,  D.  C,  November 
26,  1909. 
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urable  practise  for  our  secondary  work.  The  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  came  in  timely  sequence  to  make  perma- 
nent the  remarkable  gains  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  by  a  defi- 
nite serviceable  organization  for  a  further  tabulation  of  the 
function  of  secondary  work.  It  in  fact  overcame  the  earlier 
*''  educational  atomism "  and  aided  colleges  in  coming  to  a 
clearer  recognition  of  their  true  public  service.  Without  cre- 
ating admission  subjects,  but  by  taking  such  as  existed,  it  elab- 
orated a  scheme  of  uniformity  which  nationalizes  the  attain- 
ments of  the  individual  in  these  subjects,  and  stamps  its  marks 
as  the  coin  current  and  at  par  in  the  entire  realm  of  our  higher 
education.  That  it  acts  more  immediately  as  a  "  machine  for 
registering  the  results  of  the  examinations  "  from  year  to  year 
does  not  impair  its  remotest  service.  The  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  finding  so  much  and 
also  other  cooperating  labors  achieved,  made  the  startling  con- 
tribution of  a  solution,  designed  to  enable  an  intelligent  reali- 
zation of  its  immediate  purposes  and  to  perform  a  wide  service 
extending  into  the  indefinite  future,  to  the  whole  nest  of  prob- 
lems in  higher  education  in  so  far  as  they  center  about  the 
teacher.  The  condition  for  removing  and  rewarding  the  ven- 
erable teacher  at  once  specified  his  eligibility  in  terms  of  the 
distant  connection  he  might  bear  institutionally  to  the  entrance 
requirements  which  must  be  faced  and  solved  by  the  pro- 
spective college  freshman.  The  Committee  of  Ten  worked  at 
the  problem  of  the  studies.  The  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  labors  annually  with  the  student  entering  higher 
education.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  is  immediately  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  teacher, 
but  is  also  so  conspicuously  conscious  of  the  ef^ciency  of  the 
teaching  permitted  and  permissible  institutionally  that  it  suc- 
cessfully measures  this  in  terms  of  money.  The  Committee 
was  democratically  impotent  in  the  matter  of  enforcing  its 
recommendations.  The  Board  performs  so  distinct  a  service 
that  an  acceptance  of  it  can  be  but  a  mark  of  average  intel- 
ligence. The  Foundation  preserves  its  utter  freedom  by  dis- 
covering that  its  power  to  construct  is  only  enhanced  by  its 
financial   ability,   thus   meeting  the   human   element   in  our 
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democracy  more  effectively  than  if  it  had  all  the  inquisitorial 
right  of  a  governmental  charter. 

It  may  in  fair  truth  be  said  that  these  and  other  agencies 
have  operated  as  from  the  outside,  while  the  high  schools, 
the  colleges,  and  the  universities  have  rather  complacently  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  the  findings  and  recommendations.  Nine- 
teen hundred  and  eight  seems  to  be  the  year  to  record 
the  fact  that  the  uplift  of  higher  education  is  on.  The  insti- 
tutions most  interested  in  these  movements  have  at  last  spoken 
more  or  less  for  themselves.  The  Association  of  American 
Universities  had  been  long  content  with  the  simply  stated  con- 
ception that  the  existence  of  a  creditable  school  for  graduate 
instruction  and  investigation  really  defined  the  term  American 
university.  Early  in  this  year  it  formally  introduced  a  belated 
second  criterion :  namely,  the  requirement  of  one  or  more  years 
of  college  work  for  admission  to  the  professional  school,  the 
characteristic  degree  of  the  latter  being  conditioned  upon  the 
completion  of  at  least  five  years  of  study.  Late  in  the  same 
year  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  concluded 
the  series  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  these  higher  institutions 
to  pronounce  upon  their  own  work  and  to  set  up  standards  for 
their  own  living  by  giving  us  a  "  standard  for  American  uni- 
versities." Demonstration  that  this  is  to  be  the  standard  must 
be  awaited.  The  continuance  of  the  college,  splitting  its  course 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  introducing  professional 
material  in  the  last  two  years,  putting  the  professional  school 
on  top  of  the  first  two  years,  and  making  more  emphatic  the 
requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  are  among  the  chief  features  of  this  standard 
which  entitles  a  member  of  the  association  and  others  to  recog- 
nition. In  the  meantime  the  National  Conference  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  had  been 
active,  formally  urging  "  our  organizations  (represented  by  its 
membership)  to  collect  data  concerning,  and  to  study  the  sub- 
ject of,  the  standardization  of  colleges  and  universities  " — a, 
report  of  which  this  association  received  one  year  ago. 

The  chief  merit  of  these  striding  movements,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  to  be  found  in  the  discovery  of,  and  now  widely  ac- 
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cepted  conviction  as  to,  the  wonderful  complexity  of  education 
as  an  affair  in  human  life,  both  in  that  of  the  individual  and 
in  that  of  the  nation  or  society  at  large.  And  the  good  things 
that  must  be  said  over  and  over  again  about  the  present  situa- 
tion in  our  higher  education  are  not  a  few.  The  situation  is 
wholesome.  Academic  privacy  has  gone,  and  education  has 
entered  the  stage  where  teaching  is  admitted  to  be  the  essen- 
tial institutional  function.  Not  only  has  our  democracy,  but 
the  institutions  themselves  have  profited  from  the  publicity  as 
to  work  done  by  teacher  and  student,  as  to  finance  and  as  to 
general  policy.  The  early  autonomy  of  the  single  institution, 
so  unsuited  to  a  democratic  situation,  yet  a  high  tribute  to  the 
unshaken  confidence  of  the  public  in  higher  education,  has 
given  way  to  organization  and  cooperation.  These  gains  have 
come  thru  no  coercion  except  that  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  among  our  administrators  and  our  teachers,  who  have 
at  last  agreed  to  look  at  actual  results  instead  of  claiming  the 
rights  of  a  traditional  professional  dignity.  The  slogan  of 
uniformity  has  brought  many  to  the  forefront,  and  every- 
where the  standing  order  of  the  day  is  to  unitize  subjects  and 
students,  to  uniformize  entrance  and  exit  requirements,  and 
to  standardize  institutions  and  teachers;  all  to  be  rounded  out 
by  a  "  uniform  system  of  retiring  allowances."  Not  infre- 
quently may  be  seen  in  some  corner  of  the  national  educational 
domain  an  unholy  scramble  for  "  recognition  "  and  acceptance 
on  some  sort  of  a  list.  And  all  this,  largely  if  not  entirely, 
because  of  the  innocent  definition  of  the  unit  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  as  five  weekly 
recitations  in  a  subject  for  a  year  by  a  high  school  boy  or  girl. 
This  standard  of  measurement  for  work  done  was  not  arbi- 
trary, but  was  based  on  careful  observation  of  the  best  prac- 
tise. A  more  recent  and  perhaps  more  official  definition  of 
the  unit  is  that  lately  announced  by  the  National  Conference 
Committee  of  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
which  reads,  '*  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  sub- 
ject in  a  secondary  school,  constituting  approximately  a  quar- 
ter of  a  full  year's  work."  * 

^Science,  October  29,  1909,  p.  591. 
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The  words  of  President  Pritchett  in  the  Second  annual  re- 
port ( 1907)  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  (p.  66)  come  to  mind  at  this  point  with  renewed 
force.  "  If  this  tendency  towards  uniformity  of  entrance  re- 
quirements tends  also  to  carry  over  into  our  collegiate  adminis- 
tration the  less  elastic  character  of  the  public  school  system,  its 
wisdom  is  questionable."  How  far  does  meeting  uniform 
requirements  become  a  direct  measure  of  uniform  or  equal 
mental  development  and  ability  so  far  as  the  educational 
institution  must  deal  with  and  estimate  them?  On  the  ad- 
ministrative side  have  we  not  come  upon  a  state  of  over- 
organization,  incurring  the  dangers  of  either  administrative 
waste  or  too  great  centralization?  Is  it  not  possible  now  for 
even  a  few  men  to  determine  the  academic  activities  of  multi- 
tudes of  students  and  to  evaluate  the  work  of  their  teachers? 

That  standards  of  estimating  educational  results  are  in  daily 
use  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  practise.  That  the  standards  in 
general  use  have  been  individual  and  not  common  is  a  matter 
of  regrettable  historj'.  That  standards  ought  to  be  improved, 
and  if  possible  raised,  is  but  an  expression  of  the  human  hope 
of  being  better  and  doing  better.  That  the  newly  adopted 
standards  are  but  rapid  elaborations  of  the  unit  in  its  various 
mathematical  aspects  as  applied  to  the  chief  relations  in  edu- 
cational organization  is  the  most  striking  thing  in  American 
education  today.  This  national  success  in  marking  quantities 
has  even  led  to  the  experiment  of  mathematically  measuring 
the  quality  of  collegiate  work  in  what  is  known  as  the  credit- 
for-quality  plan.  But,  raising  standards  can  mean  either  of 
two  things — either  more  work,  or  better  work.  It  is  hardly 
a  matter  for  debate  that  mere  increase  of  work  is  not  an 
immediate  guarantee  of  better  work,  and  that  a  qualitative 
improvement  of  work  done  includes  inevitably  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  work.  Each  one  of  us  is  too  familiar  with  the  admoni- 
tion that  if  one  wants  to  do  better  work,  undertake  less,  or, 
if  more  work  has  to  be  done.,  don't  skim  over  it.  We  should 
be  doing  violence  to  these  tendencies  which  are  seeking  defi- 
niteness  in  higher  education  if  we  failed  to  keep  constantly  in 
mind  the  fact  that  even  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
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vancement  of  Teaching  has  squarely  endeavored  to  recognize 
quahty  in  its  appHcation  of  the  unit  system  as  found  in  its 
remarkably  successful  definition  of  the  American  college.  This 
stipulates  not  merely  the  four  years'  preparation,  the  four 
years'  course  of  study,  and  the  six  professors,  but  also  suffi- 
ciency of  teachers  and  means  to  guarantee  the  quality  of  the 
instruction. 

The  wide- spread  recognition  and  ready  adoption  of  the  unit 
system  can  not  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  mere  material  instinct 
of  seeking  benefit  from  the  lately  established  private  founda- 
tion. They  express  rather,  it  seems  to  me,  a  fundamental 
necessity  in  all  education.  The  educational  process  is  not  time- 
less. And  the  unit  system  has  told  us  emphatically  that  teach- 
ing requires  constantly  and  everywhere  time — time — time! 
Hours,  weeks,  and  years  are  enumerators  rather  than  denomi- 
nators. Culture  can  not  escape  this  enumeration,  provided  cul- 
ture is  the  prime  collegiate  aim.  Technical  and  professional 
training  and  research  demand  time  in  their  own  right  as  well 
as  presuppose  the  results  of  work  done  in  the  preceding  in- 
evitable periods  of  time. 

It  must  be  said  also  and  immediately  that  education  is  al- 
most anything  but  a  mathematical  process.  We  probably  have 
no  single  generalization  in  educational  theory  as  yet  which 
can  be  intelligently  reduced  to  a  mathematical  formula.  The 
formation  and  the  increase  of  habits  and  the  training  and 
widening  of  judgments  depend  upon  the  number  of  reactions 
that  may  be  aroused  and  the  amounts  of  information  that  may 
be  brought  to  the  individual.  Education  does,  to  be  sure, 
involve  the  maximum  of  right  answers  and  a  minimum  of 
wrong  answers.  A  young  man  possessing  an  international 
reputation  in  one  of  the  newer  sciences  recently  exhibited  dis- 
tinct confusion  as  to  the  significance  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
open  ignorance  as  to  the  method  of  creating  the  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  A  young  woman,  a  college  gradu- 
ate, and  now  in  a  medical  school  requiring  graduation  from 
a  college  for  admission,  professed  complete  ignorance  of  the 
very  name  of  Harper's  Ferry.  And  yet,  we  would  be  un- 
willing to  withhold  the  term  "  educated  "  from  a  description 
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of  these  individuals.  It  is  not  unfair  to  add  that  these  in- 
stances represent  an  academic  epoch  antedating  the  current 
adoption  of  the  unit  system. 

Higher  education,  if  it  means  anything,  means  nothing  less 
than  subjects  of  study,  students  and  their  methods,  and  lastly 
teachers  and  their  methods.  And  the  factor  of  prime  consid- 
eration is  he  for  whom  the  whole  establishment  of  education 
in  its  more  immediate  aspect  exists — the  individual  student. 
No  one  can  successfully  blind  himself  to  the  existence  of  these 
three  factors.  The  unit  system,  in  its  widest  reaches,  it  seems 
to  me,  tends  to  sacrifice  the  individual,  the  very  object  which 
every  scheme  of  education  can  the  least  afford  to  neglect. 

The  possibility  of  uniformizing  subjects  of  study  and  of 
equating  professors  has  been  clearly  shown.  But,  after  all, 
can  we  unitize  the  individual  student?  We  may  define  re- 
quirements and  passes  in  terms  of  masses  of  subjects  and 
topics  and  of  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  each;  but,  can  we 
actually  go  farther  and  continue  the  application  of  our  mathe- 
matical precision?  And,  if  we  do  go  farther,  what  is  the 
gain  to  our  system  and  the  developing  individual  whom  it 
is  designed  to  serve?  This  really  human  element  in  higher 
education  is  too  easily  lost  sight  of  in  the  mechanism  of  ad- 
ministration which  system  speedily  begets.  We  have  labored 
so  consciously  at  an  improvement  of  this  machinery  that  it 
is  now  in  such  smooth  running  order  as  not  to  feel  or  record 
the  slight  jolts  occasioned  by  the  crushing  of  individuals. 
Have  we  not  succeeded  in  erecting  individual  freedom  into 
a  very  Moloch  when  we  scheme  a  set  of  administrative  rules 
that  are  supposed  to  work  "  automatically  "  so  that  the  indi- 
vidual student  responsibly  seals  his  own  fate?  In  a  democ- 
racy our  educational  problem  strangely  seems  to  be  to  get  the 
student  into  school  and  college  and  university  rather  than  out 
of  them.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  say  whether  this  state  of  affairs 
is  more  of  a  reproach  than  a  credit  to  our  scheme  of  things. 
Is  it  possible  to  establish  a  clearer  consciousness  of  this  human 
element?  This  seems  to  be  a  pressing  demand,  more  in  the 
college,  less  in  the  university.  In  the  training  for  research, 
it  is  particularly  the  individual  who  is  constantly  in  the  fore- 
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ground.  But  not  so  in  the  college.  The  new  experiment  of 
a  consolidation  of  all  admission  interests,  just  inaugurated  at 
Columbia  University,  looks  forward  to  the  more  adequate 
restoration  of  this  human  element  in  the  process  of  "  passing 
up  "  into  higher  education.^  It  is  a  plan  which  credits  per- 
formance by  the  individual  in  his  secondary  work,  and  hap- 
pily ventures  to  be  a  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  exclusive  examination  plan  without 
undue  violence  to  the  institutional  significance  of  the  sec- 
ondary school. 

Higher  education  in  America  possesses  certain  features 
which  should  not  be  overlookt  when  attempting  to  estimate 
current  tendencies.  The  historic  development  of  our  college 
has  incorporated- into  its  character  those  elements  which  nota- 
bly render  the  institution  susceptible  to  influences  from  with- 
out. It  has  always  been  a  means  to  an  end.  It  has  always 
existed  as  a  definite  response  to  a  definite  social  need.  And 
the  college  of  today,  except  it  be  an  abstraction  or  an  unfit, 
can  not  escape  this  apparent  limitation  to  its  function.  The 
educational  efficiency  of  the  better  of  the  older  colleges  was 
probably  not  dependent  upon  the  course  of  study  nor  upon 
the  particular  studies.  The  older  college  reached  the  indi- 
vidual student  and  expended  its  entire  pedagogical  energy 
upon  him  and  his  training.  Character,  as  a  lasting  life  ideal, 
and  scholarship,  as  a  daily  if  not  hourly  practise  under  the 
influence  of  the  presence  of  the  old-time  teacher,  were  made 
into  realities  in  the  experiences  of  the  individual  student  as 
such.  If  the  unit  system  proposes  itself  as  a  remedy  for  the 
existing  evils  so  widely  declaimed  against,  one  may  well  doubt 
the  extent  to  which  it  will  be  successful,  especially  if  it  con- 
tents itself  with  hoping  to  find  permanent  educational  guar- 
antees for  the  academic  improvement  of  the  individual  in 
purely  external  features  of  the  institution.  The  rapid  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  high  school  students  who  go  on  into 
higher  education  as  compared  with  the  unprecedented  increase 
in  the  number  of  high  school  attendants  seems  to  indicate  that 

8  Nicholas  Murray  Butler :  "  A  new  method  of  admission  to  college,'' 
Educational  Review,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  September,  1909,  p.  160  ff. 
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the  demands  of  the  industrial  and  vocational  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual have  become  an  active  competitor  against  higher 
education. 

There  are  some  at  the  present  time  who  are  suspecting  that 
the  elective  system  of  studies  has  somehow  gone  too  far,  and 
is  unnecessarily  complicating  the  problems  of  higher  educa- 
tion. It  came  in  large  measure  to  meet  the  very  demands  of 
the  individual  in  his  variation  of  interests  and  abilities.  But 
when  the  system  reached  the  point  of  its  fullest  swing  it  be- 
gan to  show  the  tendency  of  disintegrating  the  higher  educa- 
tion which  it  sought  to  construct.  It  is,  indeed,  no  small  thing 
when  a  new  method  of  inquiry  and  the  new  knowledge  it 
brings  forth  come  to  receive  the  fullest  academic  recognition. 
But  when  we  have  every  kind  of  knowledge  quantified  we  have 
the  elective  system,  a  system  which  is  not  totally  unrelated 
in  its  fundamental  character  to  the  unit  system.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  latter  has  within  it  the  potencies  which  shall 
appear  as  the  corrective  of  those  limitations  which  have  been 
glaring  in  the  former. 

A  point  of  utmost  delicacy  is  reached  when  we  raise  the 
question,  What  is  an  American  university  ?  Who  shall  answer 
it  ?  Some  foreigners  have  certainly  not  hesitated  to  give  their 
answers.  Some  exceptional  establishments  among  ourselves 
have  been  exemplary  in  framing  a  more  steady  and  elaborate 
response.  The  current  system  of  measuring  education  by  units 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  render  it  needful  that  the  universities, 
by  both  common  and  organized  consent,  shall  outline  a  possi- 
ble answer,  particularly  as  to  what  a  university  ought  to  be. 
These  efforts  mark  the  attainment  of  a  totally  novel  stage 
in  American  education. 

The  line  of  cleavage  between  the  undergraduate  and  the 
graduate  has  been  clearly  enough  marked.  The  motive,  the 
preparation,  the  attitude,  and  the  results  characteristic  of  the 
one  are  radically  different  from  those  of  the  other.  And  yet, 
it  is  the  continuous  development  of  the  same  individual  which 
the  university  seeks  to  foster  in  sequence  to  the  formative  work 
of  the  college.  When  the  application  of  the  unit  system 
reaches  up  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  university  must  "  squarely 
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rest  upon  the  college,"  we  have  something  definite  and  helpful, 
and  in  accord  with  our  best  practise.  The  very  term  "  gradu- 
ate "  or  "  post-graduate "  study  has  been  made  useful  and 
exact  in  describing  the  work  of  the  student  in  the  university. 
As  an  indorsement  of  training  by  research  and  for  research, 
the  unit  system  has  been  sane  and  genuine.  If,  however,  the 
mathematical  unit  should  attempt  to  go  further  and  uniformize 
this  training  by  specific  schedules,  then  it  exceeds  its  proper 
Sphere.  Here  is  where  the  individual,  both  as  teacher  and  as 
taught,  must  be  safeguarded  against  the  intrusion  of  too  much 
administrative  machinery.  Here  is  where  the  measurable 
quantity  must  give  place  to  quality,  and  no  system  shall  creep 
in  to  impede  the  progress  of  constructive  work. 

A  far  more  complicated  situation  in  the  work  of  the  uni- 
versity is  found  in  the  sphere  of  professional  training.  The 
tendency  of  the  secondary  school  and  the  professional  and  the 
technical  schools  to  come  more  closely  together,  threatens  to 
crowd  out  the  college,  and  to  that  extent  seriously  impair  the 
work  of  the  university.  But  the  tendency  to  telescope  the 
academic  and  the  professional  interests,  and  to  trade  off  even 
in  the  matter  of  credits,  marks  a  more  serious  danger  in  higher 
education.  Here  the  unit  system  may  become  a  great  de- 
fense, or  it  may  be  a  means  of  destruction.  Every  one  must 
recognize  the  urgent  necessity  of  shortening  the  total  time 
of  schooling  for  the  individual.  But,  if  the  mathematical  unit 
operates  in  such  a  way  as  to  enrich  the  youth  in  order  to  rob 
him  later,  we  count  it  worse  than  a  chance  misfortune.  A  fair 
beginning  in  higher  education  in  America  has  been  made,  and 
we  should  not  tolerate  any  tendency,  if  known  at  the  start, 
which  would  check  its  further  development. 

The  final  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  the 
point  of  view  from  which  higher  education  can  be  properly 
understood  and  estimated.  It  is  that  of  the  individual  and 
his  relation  to  the  national  character  to  which  he  belongs,  by 
which  he  is  fashioned,  and  back  to  which  he  makes  such  con- 
tribution as  the  issues  of  his  achievements  may  determine. 
This  is  a  true  relation,  whether  the  education  be  here  and 
now.  or  there  and  then.    But  it  is  not  essential  that  the  indi- 
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vidual  be  clearly  conscious  of  his  participation  in  the  national 
unity  of  which  he  is  an  organic  part.  Nor,  even,  is  it  essential 
that  he  who  teaches  shall  aways  be  aware  of  the  fusion  that 
is  taking  place  nationally  in  the  organizing  experiences  of  the 
individual.  The  problem  that  we  face  is  this:  Can  education 
ever  become  more  than  an  institution  which  merely  perpetuates 
nationality  when  this  is  once  determined;  or,  can  it  become 
constructive  in  nationality? 

Our  own  democracy  has  been  unhesitatingly  linking  itself 
to  the  school.  When  anything  has  been  wrong  in  the  state 
we  have  gone  straight  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  there  either 
laid  the  blame  or  left  corrective  directions.  As  zealots  for 
individual  freedom,  we  have  uncritically  expounded  the  dogma 
of  mere  schooling.  But  when  a  criterion  of  national  import 
springs  up  in  our  midst  we  find  a  babel  of  tongues  and  a 
mighty  running  back  and  forth  to  put  in  stays  and  braces  that 
the  ancient  structure  may  remain  intact.  We  marvel  not  that 
their  classics  made  the  Chinese.  We  are  amazed  when  we  see 
a  new  and  modern  Germany  standing  forth  as  an  educational 
tribute  to  the  molding  power  of  chemistry.  Shall  our  much 
debating  and  trying  lead  us  to  find  the  secret  by  which,  after 
the  fashion  of  sound  education,  we  shall  come  to  control  our 
own  nationality  even  in  the  making? 

Edward  Franklin  Buchner 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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An  examination  into  first  principles,  that  by  the  application  of  them  to 
current  practise  the  disciplinary  influence  of  schools  may  be  made 
effective  and  productive  of  earnest-minded,  upright  and  honorable 
citizens. 


IX 
DISCUSSION 

THIS    UXWHIPPED    GENERATION 

"  Now  what  will  your  mother  say?  " 

"  Aw,  she  won't  say  nothin'." 

"  But  you  don't  dare  to  go  home  like  that  ?  " 

**  Sure  I  do.     I  don't  ever  get  licked." 

The  ten-year-old  was  passing  thru  my  garden  in  his  "  stock- 
ing feet."  As  it  was  early  in  April,  he  had  a  veritable 
geological  exhibit  of  soils  on  his  soles  and  ankles.  My  ques- 
tions were  asked  while  I  was  wondering  what  my  mother, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  have  done  to  me.  But  it  was 
too  terrible  to  contemplate  even  in  retrospect. 

This  same  urchin  is  the  terror  of  his  teacher.  Why?  Be- 
cause he  has  no  fear  of  correction.  Why  should  he  have?  He 
has  never  been  corrected.  He  is  of  the  unwhipped  generation 
in  whom  "  selfhood,"  and  not  respect;  "  individuality,"  and  not 
obedience;  "  free  expression,"  and  not  honor,  is  developed 
thru  "  love."  This  pseudo-psychology  is  well  represented  by 
one  of  its  professors  who  calmly  remarked  to  a  guest,  look- 
ing to  him  to  correct  the  professor's  bad  boy  for  throwing  a 
wad  of  potato  on  the  guest's  shirt  front,  "  Sh,  I'm  studying 
him."  Now  we  teachers  are  becoming  suspicious  of  the  boy 
whose  parents  are  "  studying  "  him.    They  say : 

"  John  is  a  good  boy,  but  he  has  to  be  taken  just  right. 
He's  so  good-hearted  that  he  is  easily  led.  And  he's  so  sensi- 
tive that  we  can't  correct  him." 

For  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  that's  just  the  trouble — he  has 
not  been  taken  just  right,  which  is  by  the  application  of  a 
shingle  to  a  certain  tender  part  often  enough  to  convince  him 
that  there  is  a  force  that  maketh  for  righteousness.  We  find 
that  this  well-meaning  youth  is  without  the  first  notion  of 
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order.  That  were  not  so  bad,  but  upon  our  attempting  to  cor- 
rect him  he  is  really  offended,  tells  us  that  we  are  without 
rights  in  the  matter  and  that  he  shall  appeal  to  Csesar,  or  some- 
thing to  the  same  end.  To  do  instantly  what  he  is  told  to 
do  seems  a  cruelty.  He  wants  to  argue  with  us  as  he  is  wont 
to  do  with  his  parents.     Recently  I  said  to  a  boy : 

"  I  shall  want  you  to  see  me  before  you  leave  today." 

"  I  can't;  I  must  go  home,"  he  promptly  replied. 

"  You  must,"  I  said. 

"  I  won't,  then,"  was  the  answer. 

He  was  just  entering  high  school.  I  was  almost  a  complete 
stranger  to  him  so  that  he  could  not  have  pleaded  former 
injustice.  It  was,  indeed,  almost  the  first  request  that  I  had 
made  of  him.  He  refused  simply  because  it  meant  some 
trouble  to  obey,  and  he  had  not  been  trained  at  home  to  do 
what  is  unpleasant.  Shortly  afterwards  he  accompanied  an 
athletic  team  on  a  trip,  and  gave  his  mother  great  anxiety  by 
staying  away  for  two  days.  I  asked  him  what  she  had  said 
when  he  had  finally  arrived  home,  and  he  replied,  smilingly, 
"  Oh,  she  had  her  say  out,  and  I  had  mine,  and  that's  all 
there  was  to  it." 

What  about  this  girl  who  stayed  out  of  her  classes  in  order 
to  attend  a  dance  in  another  town?  Her  mother  was  asked 
about  the  matter,  because  the  girl  was  seriously  behind  in  her 
work.     Said  that  good  woman: 

"  Well,  I  told  Myrtle  that  she  ought  not  to  go,  but  she 
would  do  it.     What  can  I  do?" 

Myrtle  was  fifteen  years  old.  She  was  being  "  studied," 
while  her  character  was  wasting  away  with  the  disease  of 
disobedience. 

These  cases  are  not  particular  or  odd,  but  are  typical  of  the 
unwhipped  generation.  This  course  of  training  begins  in  the 
cradle.  Candy  is  not  good  for  the  baby,  but  if  he  cries  let 
him  have  candy.  Jam  is  bad  for  Johnny,  and  breaking  into 
the  pantry  is  worse,  but  if  Johnny  wants  jam,  he  must  need 
it,  and  as  for  the  burglary,  it  proves  his  "  personality."  Don't 
spank  him,  because  you  will  kill  his  will  and  then  he  will  not 
"  express "   himself.     What  about  the  wills  of  those  stern 
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Puritans  who,  as  children,  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
rod  every  day  ?  They  grew  up  with  a  sense  of  honor  at  which 
the  world  will  never  cease  wondering,  with  the  finest  regard 
for  others'  rights,  with  Truth  their  hand-maiden  and  Schol- 
arship their  guide.  Has  not  the  reaction  against  their  too 
great  severity  gone  too  far  ?  Yea,  verily,  for  we  have  not  the 
Cavalier  to  fall  back  upon. 

Rights  of  others!  Could  we  plant  fruit  trees  along  our 
highways,  as  they  do  in  Gennany,  and  expect  them  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  roads  ?  The  other  day  I  over- 
heard a  high  school  boy  say: 

"  Us  fellows  put  up  dandy  goal  posts  with  some  two-by- 
fours  we  found  in  a  pile  of  lumber  by  a  new  house." 

"  Did  you  pay  for  them  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  not.  We  took  good  care  not  to  let  any  one 
see  us  take  them." 

His  father  is  vice-president  of  a  bank.  Perhaps  that  ex- 
plains. At  any  rate,  the  incident  may  help  to  explain  the 
increase  of  children's  crimes. 

Do  these  young  gentlemen  confess  their  faults,  do  they  save 
their  innocent  comrades  by  speaking  the  truth,  as  the  Sunday- 
school  papers  lead  us  to  believe?  I  wot  not;  they  lie  as  glibly 
as  possible.  One  teacher  lately  determined  to  put  his  room 
of  fifteen-year-olds  on  honor.  He  returned  after  a  ten-minute 
absence  to  find  evidences  of  a  fray.  With  the  strongest  faith 
in  his  pupils  he  asked  that  all  the  guilty  remain  with  him  at 
the  close  of  the  session.  The  innocent  were  to  come  and  tell 
him  that  they  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  disturbance. 
Only  two  remained.  Too  many  of  the  rest  laughingly  swore 
away  their  honor.    What  can  w^e  make  of  this? 

Of  course,  the  two  could  not  give  testimony.  That,  by  a 
strange  reasoning,  would  have  been  dishonorable.  In  fact,  the 
average  boy  would  rather  have  the  building  burn  than 
"  snitch  "  on  a  comrade.  This  trait  has  been  overpraised. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  want  to  encourage  tale-bearing, 
certainly  no  training  is  adequate  which  does  not  fit  the  young 
to  be  the  best  citizens.  And  the  best  citizen  is  he  who  is  ready 
to  testify  against  the  evil-doer.    Can  we  wonder  that  men  have 
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suffered  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  to  be  robbed  by  grafters 
rather  than  fulfil  this  duty?  They  had  false  honor  drilled 
into  them  on  the  playground. 

It  is  this  feeling  of  levity  that  brings  into  disrepute  among 
girls  and  boys  alike  the  desire  of  any  one  for  good  records. 
A  lad,  bright  and  vigorous,  suddenly  fell  off  in  his  grades 
to  a  striking  extent.  Much  puzzled,  his  teacher  asked  his 
mother  about  the  matter.    She  replied : 

"  The  reason  is  simple.  Donald  was  pestered  nearly  to 
death  by  the  boys  until  I  said :  '  Donald,  don't  you  bring  home 
an  "  excellent  "  card  again.  I'm  not  going  to  have  you  badg- 
ered.   You  do  as  the  rest.'  " 

What  is  it  that  the  rest  do?  They  are  not  taught  at  home 
to  sacrifice  their  pleasure.  So,  unable  to  battle  with  the  diffi- 
cult, they  rush  into  school  ready  to  do  anything  easy.  Fond 
mothers,  who  take  magazines,  fear  lest  their  treasures  become 
tarnished  by  too  much  wear.  One  of  these  lately  told  a  grade 
teacher  that  she  thought  children  were  rushed  too  much.  So 
she  was  complacently  letting  her  boy  make  a  habit  of  taking 
his  work  over  again.  The  plain  truth  was  that  her  boy  was 
lazy  and  would  not  do  the  required  tasks.  He  will  come  into 
high  school  some  day  ready  for  nothing  but  a  good  time,  elect 
an  easy  course,  and  fail  in  that  as  often  as  he  can.  Worst 
of  all,  he  will  not  be  any  more  ashamed  than  was  his  mother 
at  first.  In  fact,  a  boy  lately  told  me  with  some  pride  that 
he  was  taking  algebra  for  the  fourth  time.  In  one  room  we 
registered  forty  per  cent,  who  were  two  years  behind  their 
schedule.  It  is  not  the  age  that  is  discouraging;  it  is  the  fail- 
ures which  it  represents — failures  caused  chiefly  by  simple 
non-attention. 

"  I'm  not  normal,"  said  a  sixteen-year-old  boy  to  me  recently. 
"  I  like  to  work." 

He  put  it  so  simply  and  honestly  that  I  could  not  help  being 
aroused.  So  far  from  being  that  freak,  the  "  sissy  boy,"  he 
is  strong,  manly,  full  of  healthy  mischief,  and  possest  of  a 
good  sense  of  humor.  That  humor  keeps  him  from  bemoan- 
ing his  abnormality.  Now,  when  one  considers,  he  must  see 
that  the  modern  house  is  largely  responsible  for  this  modern 
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"  normal "  boy  who  does  not  like  to  work.  In  the  days  of 
wood  fires  and  errands,  the  system  of  the  boy  was  kept  in 
tone  by  healthy  labor,  which  held  him  rather  close  to  the 
house.  Today  he  is  either  a  young  gentleman  of  leisure  or 
finds  employment  on  the  street.  He  is  not  held  accountable 
to  order,  so  he  is  much  given  to  loafing  and  theater-going. 
Putting  his  head  in  at  the  door,  he  shouts  out  to  his  mother 
that  he  shall  not  be  home  to  dinner,  or  to  sleep,  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  he  lives  in  a  village,  he  spends  his  evenings,  as 
regularly  as  a  business  man,  "  downtown."  Just  a  month  ago 
our  hostess  at  a  dinner,  during  which  we  had  hoped  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  her  young  son,  apologized  to  us  for 
giving  him  his  meal  first,  as  he  had  "  an  important  engage- 
ment." This,  we  learned  afterwards,  was  merely  to  meet  a 
crowd  on  the  corner — ^a  crowd  that  had  no  other  aim  but 
to  be  on  the  corner.  A  boy  who  respects  his  home  and  his 
mother  so  little  can  not  be  expected  to  show  much  courtesy 
toward  his  school  or  his  teachers. 

Given,  then,  a  child  without  the  conception  of  obedience, 
without  respect  to  elders,  without  a  true  sense  of  honor,  a 
child  ready  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  others,  ready  to  steal 
and  to  lie,  if  circumstances  demand  it,  a  child  to  whom  work 
is  a  bore  and  scholarship  a  shame — what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  The  case  sounds  pessimistic — as  though  we  were 
not  up  to  our  fathers.  But  the  young  teacher  can  not  afford 
to  be  pessimistic  if  there  is  a  chance  to  be  hopeful.  Thinking 
so,  we  easily  recall  the  sturdy  independence,  the  striking  versa- 
tility, the  piquant  originality,  the  democratic  benevolence,  and 
the  deep  repentance  that  these  same  children  constantly  reveal 
when  they  are  fully  aroused  to  a  sense  of  wrong-doing.  We 
admire  the  whacking  energ}^-  with  which  they  play  football  or 
the  game  of  business.  Nor  can  we  be  blind  to  the  success  that 
comes  to  many  a  careless  student  after  he  has  sloughed  off 
all  pretense  of  studying.  All  of  these  considerations  make  us 
believe  so  firmly  in  the  American  boy  and  girl  that  we  think 
them  worth  disciplining.  The  home  has,  temporarily  we  hope, 
ceased  to  fulfil  this  function.  Aye,  it  has  even  forbidden  the 
school  to  rule  except  by  "  love,"  or  by  a  soft  punishment  which 
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is  a  joke  instead  of  a  terror.  Except  as  we  train  these  boys 
and  girls  to  become  the  right  sort  of  parents,  we  can  have 
no  influence  on  American  parents.  Mothers'  clubs  and  teach- 
ers' and  parents'  associations  are  wholly  inadequate.  I  main- 
tain, then,  that  the  school  as  an  institution  ought  to  step  into 
the  breach  armed  with  its  old  weapon,  the  birch  rod,  and  win 
the  glory  which  it  used  to  have. 

How  can  it  be  done,  since  parents  make  the  school  ?  In  the 
first  place,  many  cities  allow  the  pupil  to  be  whipt,  with 
the  consent  of  the  parents.  This  privilege  ought  to  be  used 
to  a  greater  extent.  Secondly,  as  the  worst  children  often 
colne  from  the  homes  where  the  idea  of  whipping  is  so  re- 
pugnant that  the  parents'  consent  can  not  be  gained,  the  school 
should  fight  for  its  old-time  right  to  punish  regardless  of  the 
home.  There  are  many  men  who  secretly  would  like  to  see 
this  power  given  back  to  the  school,  and  many  more  who  could 
be  easily  convinced  by  a  few  facts.  Of  course,  no  one  would 
desire  the  ancient  fury  of  punishment,  but  by  some  system,  the 
details  of  which  any  wise  body  can  devise,  something  of  the 
old-time  terror  of  punishment  ought  to  be  reestablished  so 
that  the  small  children  may  be  led  to  believe  it  dangerous  to 
commit  various  petty  misdemeanors.  Then  they  will  come 
into  the  high  school  trained,  as  they  are  not  now,  to  respect 
law  and  order,  to  assume  responsibility,  to  be  real  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen.  If  this  comes  to  pass,  the  next  generation, 
fathered  and  mothered  by  these  disciplined  boys  and  girls,  will 
rise  up  and  call  their  parents  blessed,  instead  of  what  they 
too  often  do  call  them. 

E.  Dudley  Parsons 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Genetic  psychology — By   Edwin    A.    Kirkpatrick,  B.S.,  M.Ph.     New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co..  1909.     xv+373  P-     $1.25. 

The  point  of  view  voiced  by  this  book  is  suggested  in  the 
preface,  but  it  is  emphasized  and  elaborated  in  the  introductory 
chapter.  The  author  says,  "  All  psychology  must  be  founded 
on  genetic  principles  and  become  genetic  in  character,"  for  the 
theory  of  evolution  is  now  revolutionizing  psychology  as  it 
has  all  the  other  biological  sciences.  "  The  genetic  psycholo- 
gist, therefore,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose  of  throwing 
light  on  the  genesis  of  mental  states,  must  take  the  point  of 
view  of  the  objective  sciences,  and  must  determine  the  facts 
regarding  activity,  behavior,  functioning,  whether  conscious 
or  unconscious,  before  attempting  to  describe  the  development 
of  conscious  states.  There  must  first  be  the  science  of  the 
genesis  of  behavior  before  a  true  science  of  the  genesis  of 
mind  and  of  conscious  states  can  exist." 

Chapters  II  to  VI,  inclusive,  describe  behavior — largely  in 
objective  terms;  behavior,  simple  and  complex,  that  of  the 
species  and  the  temporary  modes  of  activity  produced  by  the 
particular  experiences  of  the  individual.  First,  each  type  of 
behavior  is  discust  from  the  standpoint  of  the  structures  neces- 
sary, and  then,  the  resulting  activities  are  examined.  In  the 
t}^es  of  animal  behavior  discust,  the  author  begins  with  a 
description  of  the  responses  of  the  ameba  and  works  up  the 
scale,  ending  with  the  monkeys.  He  finds  that  "  there  is  no 
essential  difference,  except  in  degree  and  complexity,  in  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  behavior  in  all  animals  from 
the  lowest  of  the  protozoa  to  the  highest  vertebrate,  man.'* 
The  great  number  of  instincts  possest  by  man,  together  with 
their  general  character,  are  responsible  for  the  growth  of  hu- 
man imitation  and  the  development  of  free  ideas.  The  changes 
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in  physiological  structure  are  also  followed,  from  the  simple 
organs  by  means  of  which  the  lowest  animals  maintain  life 
and  react  to  their  surroundings,  thru  beginnings  of  a  spe- 
cialized nervous  system  to  the  highly  organized  nervous 
structures  which  are  necessary  to  the  complex  behavior 
of  man. 

Chapters  VII  and  VIII  describe  consciousness — first,  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  objective  indications  and  the  subjective 
criteria  of  consciousness;  and  second,  a  comparison  of  man 
and  animals  as  to  specific  conscious  states.  From  the  ob- 
jective point  of  view,  *'  the  finer,  more  varied,  and  advan- 
tageous the  discrimination,  the  more  accurate,  varied,  complex, 
and  useful  the  movements;  the  more  behavior  is  suited  to 
securing  many  and  distant  ends,  and  the  more  all  these  have 
been  the  result  of  modifications  produced  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  by  his  own  experience,  the  better  the  ground  for 
affirming  conscious  intelligence  of  a  high  degree."  From  the 
subjective  analysis,  the  function  of  consciousness  is,  first,  to 
emphasize  the  result  of  an  action  with  reference  to  the  end 
to  be  obtained;  second,  to  select  and  focalize  one  result  with 
reference  to  one  end  rather  than  to  any  other;  third,  to  unify 
and  coordinate  in  relation  to  an  end,  the  result  being  subjective 
continuity  of  experience.  The  differences  existing  between 
man  and  animals  in  emotional  and  volitional  states,  as  well  as 
in  the  various  intellectual  states,  are  taken  up  in  detail. 

Chapters  IX  and  X  treat  of  intelligence  and  the  learning 
process.  Intelligence  is  defined  as  including  all  activities  that 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  organic  unity,  whether  conscious 
or  unconscious,  and  with  this  meaning  four  types  of  intelli- 
gence are  developed — physiological,  sensory  motor,  represent- 
ative, and  conceptual.  Physiological  intelligence  is  possest 
by  all  animals,  but  the  increase  in  complexity  is  so  great  that 
the  author  believes  there  has  been  almost  as  much  increase  in 
physiological  intelligence  from  the  lowest  animals  to  man  as 
there  has  been  in  the  higher  forms  of  conscious  intelligence. 
Sensory  motor  intelligence  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  consciousness,  and  in  this  type  of  intelligence  "  man  is  not 
inferior  to  the  most  gifted  animals."     Representative  intelli- 
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gence  enables  an  organism  to  learn  from  the  experiences  of 
others  and  to  prepare  for  future  events — only  the  highest  ani- 
mals show  any  trace  of  this  type.  Conceptual  intelligence  in- 
cludes all  the  so-called  thinking  processes  and  is  peculiarly 
human.  In  the  development  of  the  learning  process  these  four 
types  of  intelligence  are  successively  active  as  the  learner  gains 
in  breadth  and  proficiency.  "  Practically  everything  that  is 
learned  consists,  if  we  analyze  it,  of  many  simpler  processes 
and  usually  of  series  not  only  of  different  sense  elements,  but 
of  series  of  activities  at  several  different  levels.  It  is  only 
when  these  series  are  properly  linked  together  and  adjusted 
to  each  other  that  success  is  possible.  ...  As  new  skill  and 
knowledge  are  acquired,  one  series,  then  another,  leads  or  is 
used  as  a  standard  of  reference.  Sensory  motor  standards 
are  common  in  the  earlier  stages,  while  later  representative 
and  conceptual  standards  are  most  used." 

The  final  chapter  contains  a  summary  of  present-day 
theories  and  principles  of  racial  and  individual  development. 

Altho  the  book  is  one  that  is  very  suggestive,  the  writer  has 
found  it  difficult  to  review,  as  it  seems  to  lack  organic  unity. 
One  feels  as  tho  it  contained  parts  of  several  books.  The 
method  of  treatment,  also,  has  necessitated  considerable  repe- 
tition, which  is  wearisome  to  the  reader.  However,  genetic 
psychologies  are  few,  and  this  one  will  be  verj-  welcome  as  a 
reference  book  for  normal  school  and  college  students.  The 
policy  thruout  the  book  is  to  compare  animal  mind  and  adult 
himian  mind,  and  even  in  the  chapter  on  learning  this  is  still 
the  point  of  emphasis.  The  discussion  of  changes  which  take 
place  in  a  growing,  developing  human  being  is  left  for  a  later 
volume.  Consequently,  this  volimie  offers  valuable  material 
to  students  of  comparative  psychology,  but  comparatively  little 
to  those  interested  in  children.  Nevertheless,  the  two  best 
chapters  in  the  book,  and  two  that  will  be  found  very  sug- 
gestive, are  those  intended  for  teachers,  namely.  Chapters  IX 
and  X.    The  book  is  well  worth  a  place  in  one's  library. 

Teachers   College  ^'^^MI  NorSWORTHY 

C0LU.MBIA  University 
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How  to  study  and  teaching  how  to  study— By  F.  M.  McMurry,  Pro- 
fessor of  Elementary  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.   Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1909.  312  p.  $1.25  net. 

Not  new  books,  but  new  ideas  contribute  most  to  educa- 
tional progress.  Point  of  view  is  more  important  than  tech- 
nique in  procedure.  In  recent  years  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  on  "  method  "  in  teaching.  Professor  McMurry  has 
struck  a  deeper  note  in  discussing  the  problem  of  How  to 
study.  In  this  book  the  problem  of  method  of  teaching  is 
treated  vigorously,  but  yet  as  only  incidental  to  one  much  more 
fundamental.  This  book  presents  a  comparatively  new  idea,  as 
practically  no  other  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  lit- 
erature on  this  subject.  As  an  incidental  work  on  method  of 
teaching,  emphasis  is  given  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  pupil  in  his 
efforts  rather  than  to  the  technique  of  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  This  is  an  important  reversal  of  usual  em- 
phasis. The  book  is  a  simple,  natural  expression  of  a  teacher 
who  has  been  led  to  feel  the  need  of  such  a  study. 

The  main  portion  of  the  work  is  a  discussion  of  eight  factors 
in  study: 

I.  Provision  for  specific  purposes.  The  pupil's  motive  for 
mental  or  physical  effort  is  found  in  his  consciousness  of  a 
definite  problem.  2.  The  supplementing  of  thought.  Real 
study  must  allow  experience  to  "  read  between  the  lines  "  for 
interpretation.  3.  The  organization  of  ideas.  Selection  and 
arrangement  of  material  depends  not  upon  the  text,  but  upon 
the  purpose  in  the  study.  Thoroness  calls  for  a  differentiation 
between  values,  not  for  mere  abundance  of  details.  4.  Judg- 
ing of  worth  of  statements.  To  accept  or  reject  requires  an 
estimate  of  value.  5.  Memorizing.  This  *'  becomes  a  by- 
product of  thinking  instead  of  a  substitute  for  it."  6.  The 
using  of  ideas.  This  is  not  narrow  utilitarianism,  but  "  the 
main  use  of  knowledge  is  found  in  conversation."  7.  Flexi- 
bility of  knowledge.  A  tentative  attitude  prompts  to  further 
study.     8.  Individuality.     Self-confidence  provides  initiative. 

In  discussing  each  of  these  factors  the  author  shows  (i) 
its  importance,  (2)  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  use  that  factor, 
and  then  (3)  suggests  means  of  helping  pupils  to  use  that 
factor  in  study. 
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This  book  is  in  danger  of  being  adversely  criticized  for  its 
unscientific  basis,  and  for  its  non-technical  character.  But 
Professor  McMurry  wrote  this  as  a  personal  letter  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  public  school  teachers  to  meet  their  immediate 
needs.  However,  the  reader  would  prefer  that  the  frequent 
argument  by  analogy  be  omitted  and  that  the  discussion  be 
more  concise.  The  book  would  probably  be  more  effective 
with  the  elementary  school  teacher  were  these  eight  factors 
in  study  more,  fully  illustrated  by  typical  lessons. 

In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  How  to  study,  and  the 
incidental  contribution  of  a  new  basis  of  method  of  teaching, 
the  work  is  a  decidedly  strong  argument  for  more  efficiency 
in  our  schools.  To  carry  out  even  a  portion  of  these  factors 
of  study  calls  for  a  marked  improvement  in  the  content  of  our 
curriculum,  substituting  the  concrete  for  stereotyped  forms. 
Further,  there  is  an  emphasis  on  the  development  of  habits 
of  industry  in  work  rather  than  on  the  acquirement  of  prod- 
ucts of  study.  Finally,  there  is  a  constantly  implied  appeal 
to  conform  school  life  to  community  life. 

The  book  should  be  read  and  studied  by  all  teachers  in  pub- 
lic school  work.  t    t     -Kr 

J.  L.  Meriam 

School  of  Education 

University  of  Missouri 


The  religion  of  the  Chinese  by  Professor  DeGroot  of  Leiden 
is  the  work  of  one  of  the  leading  scinologists  of  the  world. 
One  can  find  better  here  than  anywhere  else  a  scholarly  and 
well  proportioned  setting  out  of  the  beliefs  of  the  people  whose 
empire  is  China.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1910. 
230  p.     $1.25  net.) 

Dr.  Rudolph  R.  Reeder  is  bringing  to  the  problem  of  the 
education  of  the  dependent  a  most  unusual  equipment  and 
training.  His  new  book,  How  tzvo  hundred  children  live  and 
learn,  is  a  simple  and  a  straight-forward  setting  out  of  its 
methods  and  results.  It  is  a  sort  of  concrete  and  definite  study 
of  an  educational  problem  which  is  more  of  value  than  most 
books  on  educational  theor}-.  (New  York:  Charities  Publi- 
cation Committee,  1910.     252  p.     $1.25.) 
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It  is  not  generally  known  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  great 
geologist,  visited  this  country  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  and 
traveled  widely.  It  is  a  happy  thought  that  has  led  the  pub- 
lishers to  reproduce  in  an  appropriate  volume  Lyell's  Travels 
in  North  America.  They  show  the  impression  which  Amer- 
ica in  the  making  made  upon  a  trained  scientific  observer. 
(New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  1909.     172  p.    30c.) 

We  do  not  quite  understand  the  value  of  a  book  like  Ques- 
tions in  school  hygiene  by  Professor  Whipple  of  Cornell. 
Surely  not  a  few  of  the  questions  can  be  answered  in  many 
different  ways,  and  some  of  them  can  hardly  be  answered  at 
all.  A  hundred  selected  answers  to  question  457,  for  instance, 
would  certainly  be  interesting,  and  a  certain  type  of  old  lady 
would  regard  question  201  as  a  reflection  on  one  of  her  lux- 
uries. Any  one  who  could  answer  all  of  these  nearly  eight 
hundred  questions  satisfactorily  and  correctly  ought  to  be  in  a 
museum,  not  a  schoolhouse.  (Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
1910.    88  p.    60c.) 

Readings  of  American  federal  government  is  the  title  of  a 
new  and  highly  important  book  for  students  of  politics  by 
Professor  Paul  S.  Reinsch  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
This  is  substantially  a  book  for  the  study  of  politics  constructed 
on  the  case  method.  The  selections  are  capitally  made  and  the 
topics  touched  upon  are  of  large  and  immediate  interest.  It  is 
a  source  book  of  high  value.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.  850 
p.     $2.75.) 

The  last  publication  to  reach  us  bearing  the  imprint  of  the 
Open  Court  is  a  delightfully  made  volume  on  The  mutation 
theory,  Vol.  I.,  by  Professor  Hugo  DeVries.  This  translation 
from  the  German  is  well  made  and  the  American  student  will 
now  have  at  his  disposal  an  authoritative  setting  forth  of  the 
evidence  on  which  Professor  DeVries's  well  known  logical  con- 
clusions rest.  (Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Company, 
1910.     582  p.     $4.00.) 

A  pretty  poor  book  of  quotations,  badly  made,  is  the  Hattdy 
book  of  quotations,  which  appears  without  authoritative 
authorship.  (Boston:  Educational  Publishing  Company, 
1909.     160  p.) 


XI 
NOTES  AXD  NEWS 

Reelection  of  '^^  ^  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Secretary  the  National  Education  Association  held  in 

Shepard  Chicago  on  April  13,  Dr.  Irwin  Shepard,  who 

has  been  secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association 
since  1893  and  a  permanent  paid  officer  since  1898,  was  unani- 
mously reelected  to  succeed  himself  for  a  term  of  four  years 
beginning  on  August  i  next.  By  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
of  reappointment,  Dr.  Shepard  was  given  authority  to  pro- 
pose, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees,  an  assistant 
secretary  to  share  with  him  the  increasingly  arduous  labors 
of  his  office.  This  action  will  certainly  meet  with  warm  and 
cordial  approval  thruout  the  United  States. 

The  National  Education  Association,  as  it  now  exists,  is 
in  no  small  part  the  creation  of  Dr.  Shepard's  administrative 
knowledge,  skill,  and  tact.  He  has  devoted  himself  to  its 
interests  for  nearly  twenty  years  with  unflagging  industry  and 
with  extraordinary  success.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  United 
States,  not  himself  by  profession  a  railroad  man,  knows  as 
well  as  does  Dr.  Shepard  the  intricacies  of  the  passenger  busi- 
ness of  the  American  railways.  In  negotiating  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  railways.  Dr.  Shepard  is  always  at  ease 
because  he  has  in  full  command  all  the  facts  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  situation.  He  has  long  ago  made  for 
himself  a  secure  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  teachers  of  the 
country  who  have  associated  themselves  with  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  he  is  held  in  the  highest  possible 
regard  by  the  distinguished  men  who  have  in  succession  held 
the  office  of  president,  and  who  have  come  to  know  his  work 
intimately  and  at  first  hand.  Dr.  Shepard  was  never  more 
useful  and  efficient  than  now,  and  his  reelection  is  nothing 
more  than  the  confirmation  of  the  confidently  expected. 
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Six  years  ago,  after  a  bitter  and  acrimonious 

Commissioner  discussion,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Draper 

New   York    past    the    so-called    Educational 

Unification  Bill.  By  the  terms  of  this  measure,  the  two  sepa- 
rate educational  authorities  previously  existing  were  consoli- 
dated and  united  in  a  single  department  of  education.  Its 
chief  legislative  body  became  the  historical  Board  of  Regents, 
which  had  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  century.  Its  chief 
executive  officer  became  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  who 
succeeded  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  first  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion under  the  new  Bill  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  which 
had  previously  and  for  many  years  chosen  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  By  the  terms  of  the  Act,  how- 
ever, it  was  provided  that  after  an  initial  term  of  six  years 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  should  be  chosen  by  the  Board 
of  Regents.  Enemies  of  the  unification  measure  loudly  pre- 
dicted that  the  policies  contained  in  the  Act  were  at  bottom 
political,  and  that  at  the  end  of  six  years  the  Legislature  would 
take  back  to  itself  the  power  to  elect  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  would  see  to  it  that  it  was  made  a  purely 
political  position. 

The  results  of  the  unification  measure  have  far  more  than 
justified  the  most  confident  hopes  of  its  friends,  as  they  have 
in  every  respect  falsified  the  dire  predictions  of  its  enemies. 
Andrew  S.  Draper  was  elected  the  first  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. He  has  just  now  been  reelected  by  the  Regents  in 
accordance  with  the  undisturbed  terms  of  the  Unification  Act 
and  amid  the  applause  of  all  parties  and  of  people  in  every 
section  of  the  state.  During  his  six  years  of  administration, 
he  has  assimilated  and  united  two  previously  antagonistic  edu- 
cational organizations.  He  has  lifted  the  powerful  educa- 
tional machinery  of  the  state  absolutely  out  of  the  domain  of 
party  politics.  He  h^s  planned  the  monumental  State  Edu- 
cation Building,  and  brought  it  well  on  the  way  to  completion, 
a  building  which  will  be  a  palace  in  itself  and  which  will  for- 
mally illustrate  the  faith  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
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York  in  education.  He  has  brought  about  cooperation  be- 
tween institutions  of  different  types  and  classes,  and  he  has 
stimulated  and  quickened  them  all  into  new  activity  and  en- 
deavor. Commissioner  Draper  has  had  thru  all  this  period 
the  loyal  and  unremitting  support  of  his  immediate  colleagues, 
of  whom  one  in  particular  ought  to  be  named,  because  of  the 
particularly  influential  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  much 
that  has  been  done.  This  one  is  Augustus  S.  Downing,  First 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education. 

To  Commissioner  Draper  and  to  those  who  have  worked  so 
heartily  with  him;  to  the  Board  of  Regents  w^ho  have  borne 
their  part  with  good  judgment  and  broad  vision;  to  successive 
legislatures  which  have  supported  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion generously  and  well;  and  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  who  are  the  moving  cause,  as  their  welfare  is  the 
final  end,  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished,  we  offer  most 
hearty  congratulations. 


In  addition  to  Columbia  College  and  Barnard  College,  as 
recorded  in  the  Educational  Review  for  March,  Yale,  Chi- 
cago, Pennsylvania,  Bowdoin,  Missouri,  Wesleyan,  ^Michigan, 
and  Mt.  Holyoke  liave  adopted  the  new  college  entrance  re- 
quirements in  Latin.  It  is  reported  that  here  and  there  a  few 
ancient  monuments  are  resisting  favorable  action  by  their 
several  faculties,  but  the  outcome  seems  sure.  The  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  will  set  papers  in  accordance 
with  the  new  definition  in  191 1,  and  hopes  soon  thereafter 
to  discontinue  entirely  the  papers  formed  on  the  old  basis. 


Amherst,  Princeton,  and  Yale  have  recently  been  added  to 
the  membership  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 


We  regret  to  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  ipoQ  (p.  862)  that  in  1909 
three  institutions  conferred  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  as  an  hon- 
orary designation,  contrary  to  the  best  academic  practise. 
The  three  institutions  were  Taylor  University,  Indiana; 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  and  Ashland  University, 
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Ohio.    It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  that  no  one  of  the  three 
conferred  any  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  that  year  on  examination. 


The  arrangements  for  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  are  well  under  way.  There  will  be  a 
great  patriotic  celebration  in  the  Harvard  Stadium  on  the  after- 
noon of  Monday,  July  4,  when  the  principal  address  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  members  of 
the  Association  recall  with  grateful  appreciation  the  visits  of 
President  Harrison  at  Saratoga  in  1892  and  of  President 
Roosevelt  at  Asbury  Park  in  1905.  President  Taft  will  re- 
ceive a  cordial  and  hearty  welcome. 


A  new  and  encouraging  evidence  of  original  work  in  edu- 
cational theory  and  practise  is  furnished  by  the  pamphlet 
entitled  Applied  problems  in  algebra  and  geometry,  which  is 
the  work  of  a  committee  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
Mathematics  Section  of  the  Central  Association  of  Science 
and  Mathematics  Teachers.  The  problems  are  practical,  well 
ordered,  and  highly  interesting.  Principals  and  teachers  can 
procure  copies  of  this  little  pamphlet  for  merely  a  nominal 
sum  from  Miss  Sykes  of  the  Bowen  High  School,  Chicago. 


Thousands  of  teachers  thruout  the  country  will  learn  with 
deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Alice  W.  Cooley  at  her  home  in 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  on  March  25.  Mrs.  Cooley  was  one  of 
the  best  known  women  in  educational  work  in  the  country. 
She  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  supervisor  of  primary  work 
in  the  Minneapolis  schools,  and  later  was  assistant  professor 
of  education  in  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  Her  serv- 
ices as  a  speaker,  writer,  and  teacher  were  always  in  demand 
within  a  wide  field.  She  was  an  active  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  frequently  appeared  upon 
its  program. 


An  unfortunate  error  in  printing  substituted  the  year  1905 
for  1895  and  the  year  1907  for  1897  in  Professor  Sadler's 
article  on  Dr.  Harris  at  p.  192  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Educational  Review. 
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